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PREFACE. 


■♦♦■ 


For  help  in  the  compilation  of  the  earlier  history  of  South 
Africa  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Antrobus  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  connexion  with  the  geographical  chapters  in  the 
South  African  section  of  the  second  part  of  the  book,  I  have 
to  acknowledge  assistance  from  various  friends  with  special 
knowledge,  including  Mr.  Walter  Peace,  C.M.G.,  Agent- 
General  for  Natal,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Brydges  Todd,  C.M.G., 
Secretary  to  the  Agent-General  for  the  Cape.  Some  statistics 
relating  to  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  have  been  kindly 
furnished  from  the  office  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
The  chapters  relating  to  British  Central  Africa  and  British 
£ast  Africa  have  been  mainly  written  by  Mr.  H.  Lambert  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  revised  and  supplemented  by  myself;  and 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.,  has  very  kindly  read  through  the 
proofs  of  the  chapter  on  British  Central  Africa. 

Readers  may  be  reminded  that  the  object  of  this  book,  as 
of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  is  simply  and  solely  to  try 
to  give  a  coimected  and  accurate  account  of  British  colonisa- 
tion, its  methods,  agencies,  and  results,  and  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  British  empire,  recording  facts  and  avoiding, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  controversial  topics.  The 
book  has  been  written  and  should  be  read  from  that  point  of 
view.  Where  any  views  are  expressed,  they  are  my  own 
alone. 

C.  P.  LUC^S, 
Dec.  I,  jS^. 
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SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 

PART  L    HISTORICAL. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THS   CAPE   1487-1652. 

The  story  of  South  Africa  is  unique  in  the  chronicles  of    Ch.  I. 
European  colonisation.     For  a  century  and  a  half  it  is  the         •• 
barren  record  of  a  landmark — the  Cape.     For  another  cen-  ^^^^^^  ,^ 
tury  and  a  half  it  is  little  more  than  the  story  of  a  port  of  the  history 
call,  round  which  a  small  settlement  gathered.     It  is  now  j^frua, ' 
the  unfinished  tale  of  a  wide  dominion. 

In  the  days  when  the  Portuguese  were  lords  of  the  sea, 
the  Cape  was  a  point  on  the  route  to  and  from  the  East,  to 
be  sighted  and  gladly  passed  by.  Under  the  Dutch  it  was 
a  trading  station,  subsidiary  to  and  maintained  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  In  British  keeping  it  has 
been  the  nucleus  of  a  great  European  colony,  the  home  and 
abiding  place  of  a  large  white  population. 

The  two  main  streams  of  European  discovery  and  Euro- 
pean colonisa/ioo  have  flowed  from  West  to  East  and  Itotci 
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Part  I.  East  to  West.  Only  within  the  present  century  has  a  steady 
••  '  current  set  to  the  South,  carrying  with  it  the  emigrants  who 
have  made  the  South  African  and  Australasian  colonies. 
The  flow  has  been,  stricdy  speaking,  in  a  south-easterly 
rather  than  a  southerly  direction,  starting  with  and  diverging 
from  the  main  current  towards  the  East.  The  Cape  is  the 
meeting  place  and  the  dividing  point  of  the  East  and  South, 
the  southernmost  land  on  the  old  Eastern  route ;  and,  as  the 
Southern  world  has  risen  higher  on  the  horizon  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  it  has  gradually  claimed  and  been  given  a  distinct 
place  in  geography  and  history,  South  Africa,  from  having 
been  but  a  corner  on  the  way  to  the  East,  has  become  what 
it  never  was  in  old  days,  a  great  separate  sphere  of  European 
setdement. 

In  1869,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
Suez  Canal  was  opened,  bringing  back  to  the  Red  Sea  the 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  East.  During  these  twenty- 
eight  years  the  work  of  opening  up  Africa,  and  especially 
South  Africa,  has  gone  on  apace.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  to 
suggest  that  here  there  has  been  some  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect.  Africa  has  been  severed  from  the  Eastern  world. 
She  has  been  thrown  back  on  her  own  resources.  Men's 
eyes  have  been  turned  inland,  instead  of  gazing  over  the 
Indian  seas  in  the  wake  of  Da  Gama's  ships.  The  more 
they  have  looked,  the  more  they  have  found  in  a  land  long 
undervalued  and  long  misunderstood.  Africa  was  for  cen- 
turies the  handmaid  of  other  continents.  She  now  takes 
rank  and  station  in  her  own  acknowledged  right. 
The  Cape  The  promontory,  which  forms  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
Peninsula,  situated  between  33-53  and  34-22  south  latitude,  and  between 
1 8*  1 8  and  18-30  east  longitude.  It  runs  into  the  sea  for 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  and  south-east,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  five  to  eight  miles.  On  the  north  is  Table  Bay, 
and  on  its  eastern  side  is  False  Bay,  the  low  neck  of  land 
which  divides  the  two  bays  and  connects  the  peninsula  with 
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the  continent  being  about  eleven  miles  across.    On  the     Ch.  I. 
western  and  southern  shores  of  Table  Bay  stands  Cape-     '  **  • 
town,  and  immediately  behind  it  Table  Mountain  rises  to 
a  height  of  3,500  feel.    The  peninsula  begins  with  the  Table 
Mountain  range ;  it  ends  in  cliffs  with  two  peaks,  the  higher 
of  which  is  known  as  Vasco  da  Gama  peak. 

Table  Bay  was  originally  called  Saldanha  Bay,  named  TaifUBay 
after  Antonio  de  Saldanha,  who  visited  it  in  1503  '.    In  the  ^^^^^i^. 
account  of  the  first  voyage,  undertaken  in  1601  for  the  newly  danhaBay. 
formed  English  East  India  Company,  we  read,  'Over  the 
baj  of  Saldania  standeth  a  very  high  hill,  flat  like  a  table, 
and  is  called  the  Table ;   such  another  plain  mark  to  find 
a  harbour  in  is  not  in  all  that  coast*.'    In  1601  the  Dutch 
admiral   Spilbergen   transferred  the  name    to.  the   present 
Saldanha  Bay,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Cape  Colony; 
hot  for  years  afterwards  the  old  name  of  Saldanha  still  clung 
to  the  bay  under  Table  Mountain,  and  was  only  gradually 
supplanted  by  that  of  Table  Bay '. 

False  Bay  is  much  larger  than  Table  Bay,  extending  for  Faht  Bay. 
some  eighteen  miles  inland.  On  its  western  side,  Simons 
Bay  runs  into  the  Cape  peninsula,  forming  a  harbour  where 
there  is  now  a  coaling-station  and  dockyard  for  the  Imperial 
fleet.  The  entrance  to  False  Bay  is  sixteen  miles  wide, 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  west,  and  Cape 

*  The  received  accoimt  is  that  Saldanha  landed  in  Table  Bay  on  the 
way  oat  from  Europe  in  1503 ;  but,  according  to  the  Commentaries  of 
Albaquerqne  (Haklnyt  Soc.  Ed.,  pt.  i.  p.  33),  he  discovered  it  on 
his  way  home  in  1506  or  1507.  The  words  are:  *  When  he  was  on  his 
course  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  discovered  a  very  favourable 
watering-place  for  the  ships,  before  the  island  of  St.  Helena  had  been 
noticed.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  the  watering-station  of  Saldanha ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  Cafres  of  the  land  murdered  the  Viceroy 
D.  Francisco  D' Almeida,  when  he  touched  there  to  take  water  on  his 
way  from  India  to  Portugal.' 

*  From  Purchas*  narrative  of  the  voyage,  reprinted  in  The  Voyages 
of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  Kt.,  to  the  East  Indies,  edited  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (p.  65). 

'  Reference  to  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  will  show  that,  at  any 
rate  down  to  the  year  16.9^,  the  English  always  spoke  of  Table  Ba^  a* 
Sa^djwhs  Bay,  and  called  the  natives  'v>aidaniaiis. 
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Hangklip  on  the  east.  This  tatter  cape  used  to  be  known 
as  'False  Cape '^' the  false  Cape  de  Bona  Speranza,'  a 
Linschoten  calls  it,  giving  the  following  explanation  of  tb 
name.  '  This  hook  is  called  the  false  or  onright  Cap* 
because  the  ships  that  sail  from  India  to  Portugal  do  firs 
discover  a  great  corner  or  hook  of  land  called  delli  Agughe 
and  after  that  this  smaller  hook,  and  therefore  call  it  tin 
false  cape,  being  separated  from  the  right  and  great  cape '.' 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  south- western  end  ( 
Africa.  The  southernmost  point  is  about  ninety  mih 
further  to  the  south-east,  at  Cape  Agulhas — ihe  Needles^ 
Ofif  this  cape  the  warm  Mozambique  current,  flowing  to  tbi 
south-west,  meets  a  cold  counler-slream  from  the  Antarcti 
regions ;  and  the  strife  between  warm  and  cold  water  a 
warm  and  cold  au-  gives  rise  to  the  gales,  which,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  still  make  the  passage  round  South  Africa 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  name  Stormy  Cape  is  perhaps 
even  more  applicable  to  Cape  Agulhas  than  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  itself. 

In  a  preceding  volume  of  this  book',  a  sketch  has  beea 

'  From  liMcbolen's  Discourse  of  Voyages  to  the  East  and  W 
Indies,  bk.  il.  i  The  Tiae  and  Perfect  Desuriplian  of  Ihe  whole  coasi 
Goinea,  Manicongo,  Angola,  Mooomotnpa,  &c.  {Eng.  Tr.  1598),  p.  3 
Similarly  Purchas  ssys  The  Cape  of  Goud  Hope  '  halh  three  headland)^ 
Ow  westemmoit  beaielh  the  name  of  Good  Hope,  the  middlemost  Cab# 
Falso,  because  they  have  sometimci  in  their  return  from  Ihe  Indlea  tn' 
lalieD  this  for  Ihe  fbnner  ....  The  third  and  eastemmoHt  is  that  of. 
Agnlhas  or  Needles.'  (^Fucchas'  Pilgrimage,  1617  ed.  bk.  vii.  diap.  rii^, 
lec  J,  p.  865.)  '-^ 

'  For  the  origin  of  the  tiame,  see  LinBchotcn  fas  abOTc},  bk.  iii ;  ' 
Navigation  of  the  Furtingalea  i'llo  the  Knst  Indies,  chap.  ii.  p.  3101 
'  Also  bv  Ibis  C.ipc  (Agulhas]  Ihe  needle  ot  the  compoaa  it  light  mat 
e»en.'  See  also  tlie  Voyage  of  Pytard  de  Laval,  edited  for  Ihe  Hiddoji 
Sodely  by  Mr.  Albert  Gray,  vol.  J.  chap,  ii,  p.  11 :  '  It  is  named  t 
Cape  of  the  Needles,  Ijccause  at  this  pince  the  compasses  o 
(emun  fined,  pointing  directly  to  the  north,  wiihoul  any  declinalhfi 
to  the  CDic  or  west  1  when  il  is  doubled,  ihey  begin  to  decline  Eu  dH 
Dorth-east.'  Mr,  Gray,  in  his  note  to  ihii  passage,  qaotet  John  Dai' 
HI   also   mentioning   thai   oH  Cape  Agulbas  ■  the   compi&s  hath  i 

-  VoL  iii.  «cc.  I,  chop  Ii. 
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given  of  the  early  Portuguese  voyages  down  the  African     Ch.  I. 
coast.    It  has  been  seen  how,  in  1487,  Bartholomew  Diaz     '  " 
was  carried   by  wind  and   storm   into   the  southern  seas  Cape^^"'^ 
beyond  and  out  of  sight  of  the  Cape ;  how  he  beat  up  to  Diaz. 
the  shores  of  Africa,  and  sailed  as  far  as  Algoa  Bay;  and 
how  on  his  return  voyage  he  sighted  the  headland,  whose 
name  has  since  become  a  household  word.     Cape  of  Storms 
he  called  it,  in  bitter  memory  of  the  dangers  he  had  passed ; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  his  king  re-christened  it,  brightly  look- 
ing to  the  future ;  for  round  it  Jay  the  long  sought  road  to 
the  Indies.     That  road  was  traversed  in  November,  1497, 
hy  Vasco  'da  Gama.     Even  in  fine  weather  Da  Gama  found  Vasco  dc^ 
that  off  the  Cape  the  seas  ran  high,  and  for  many  long  years    ^^'^* 
to  come,  the  south  coast  of  Africa  maintained  its  evil  repu- 
tation.   In  a  letter  written  from  Goa  in  1579,  and  preserved 
for  us  in  Hakluyt's  collection ',  the  Jesuit,  Thomas  Stephens,  '^^omas 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  round  the 
Cape.     He  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  for  the  Indies  in  a  Por- 
tuguese ship  and  *  we  came  at  length,'  he  writes,  *  unto  the 
point   so   famous   and   feared  of  all   men.'      Finding   'no 
tempest,  only  great  waves,'  the  pilot  kept  too  near  the  land, 
a  south  wind  sprang  up,  blowing  towards  the  shore,  and 
Stephens  and  his  companions  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
shipwreck.     *  The  ship  stood  in  less  than  fourteen  fathoms 
of  water,  no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  Cape  which  is 
called  das  Agulias,  and  there  we  stood  as  utterly  castaway  ; 
for  under  us  were  rocks  of  mainstone  so  sharp  and  cutting 
that  no  anchor  could  hold  the  ship,  the  shore  so  evil  that 
nothing  could  take  land,  and  the  land  itself  so  full  of  tigers 
and  people  that  are  savage  and  killers  of  all  strangers,  that 
we  had  no  hope  of  life  nor  comfort  but  only  in  God  and 
a  good  conscience.' 
Four   years  later,   in    1583,   another  and   more   famous  Linschotm. 

'  Haklnyt,  vol  ii.  (1810-11  ed.),  p.  583. 
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Part  I.  traveller,  the  young  Dutchman,  John  Huygen  van  Linschoten, 
••  left  Lisbon  for  the  East,  having  taken  service  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Goa.  He  started  for  home  early  in  1589  on 
board  a  Portuguese  vessel,  and  so  bad  was  the  weather,  so 
contrary  the  winds,  that  the  ship,  sailing  direct  from  Cochin, 
took  three  months  and  three  days  before  she  was  able  to 
double  the  Cape.  He  writes  of  the  Cape  as  *  the  greatest 
hook  or  cape,  and  that  reacheth  furthest  into  the  sea  of  any  cape 
whatsoever  in  all  the  world ' ;  he  comments  on  the  strength 
of  the  winds  and  the  roughness  of  the  noisy  sea,  *  whereby 
so  many  Portugal  ships  have  there  been  cast  away,'  and  he 
adds  a  new  explanation  of  the  name  *  Cape  of  Good  Hope ' 
in  the  following  words ;  '  This  head  is  called  the  Cape  de 
Bona  Speranza,  that  is  head  of  Good  Hope,  for  that  all  the 
ships  that  sail  to  India  or  from  India  to  Portugal  do  fear  the 
passing  of  this  Cape,  thinking  if  they  pass  it  to  have  passed 
all  danger*/ 

One  more  old  traveller  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 
Reluming,  like  Linschoten,  in  a  Portuguese  ship  from  his 
lyrardde  wanderings  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Frenchman  Pyrard  de 
^-^^^'  Laval  sighted  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  April  8,  16 10. 
With  six  hours  more  of  fair  wind,  the  Cape  would  have  been 
doubled ;  but  heavy  gales  sprang  up,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
last  day  of  May  that  the  dreaded  promontory  was  passed. 
Indeed,  if  the  captain  and  some  of  the  passengers  had  had 
their  way,  they  would  have  attempted  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
India  rather  than  face  the  perils  of  the  Stormy  Cape.  More 
than  120  years  had  passed  since  Diaz  first  sighted  these 
shores,  but  experience  had  not  given  courage,  and  familiarity 
had  not  bred  contempt.  *  This  Cape  of  Good  Hope,*  says 
the  writer,  *  is  called  the  Lion  of  the  sea,  because  it  is  so 

'  From  the  same  passage  as  has  been  quoted  above.  See  p.  4,  note. 
Linschoten  spent  a  long  time  in  the  Azores,  and  did  not  come  back 
to  ICnrope  till  1592*  He  published  his  book  in  1596.  The  English 
transJation  is  dated  IS9^* 
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furious  /  He  speaks,  like  other  travellers,  of  the  signs  of  Ch.  T. 
land  which  told  that  the  Cape  was  near,  the  floating  reeds,  ** 
the  sea  wolves,  and  the  birds,  '  the  sentinels  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  place  there/  He  notes  the  currents,  the 
contrary  winds,  the  '  great  and  high  mountains  all  of  bare 
rock,  with  precipices  and  lofty  peaks  which  seem  to  touch  the 
clouds,'  the  savage  natives  who  lined  the  beach  and  who 
seemed  to  his  excited  imagination  to  be  waiting  to  devour 
any  castaways. 

Such  was  the  witness  borne  to  the  perils  of  the  Stormy 

Cape  by  an  Englishman,  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Frenchman, 

each  of  whom  was  a  passenger  on  a  Portuguese  ship.    If  we 

turn  to  an  account  derived  from  an  Englishman  on  board  an 

English  ship  we  have  a  different  picture  presented  to  us. 

Traditional  dangers  and   superstitions  were   not  wont  to 

trouble  English  sailors  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  thirty 

years  before  the  date  of  Pyrard's  voyage,  on  June  i8,  1580, 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  returning  from   his  voyage  round  the  Francis 

world,  passed  the  Cape  in  fair  weather.     He  did  not  land,  '^''^*^- 

but  *  ran  hard  aboard  the  Cape,  finding  the  report  of  the 

Portugals  to  be  most  false,  who  affirm  that  it  is  the  most 

dangerous    cape   of  the   world,   never  without   intolerable 

storms  and  present  danger  to  travellers  which  come  near  the 

same.'     Drake  testified  on  the  contrary  that  'the  Cape  is 

a  most  stately  thing,  and  the  fairest  cape  we  saw  in  the  whole 

*  Sec  the  voyage  of  P3rrard  de  Laval,  edited  for  the  Haklayt  Society 
by  Mr.  Albert  Gray,  1887-90,  vol.  ii.  pt  it  chap,  xxiii.  The  passage 
coDtinaes  :  *  This  Cape,  or  rather  that  of  the  Needles  (Aiguilles),  which 
projects  still  farther,  is  at  35  degrees  from  the  equinoctial  line  towards 
the  Antarctic  Pole ;  that  which  is  properly  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  at  34^  degrees.'  John  Davis  ascribes  the  term  *  Lion  of  the 
Sea  *  to  Cape  Agnlhas.  '  The  Portugals/  he  writes,  '  call  this  place  the 
Lion  of  the  Sea  by  reason  of  the  extreme  fury  and  danger  which  they 
find  in  doubling  of  this  Cape  *  (Voyages  and  Works  of  John  Davis, 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Markham  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1880,  p.  164). 
For  the  Trombas  or  floating  reeds  off  the  Cape,  and  the  sea-birds  known 
as  Mangas  de  velludo  or  *  velvet  sleeves,* sec  Mr,  Gray's  Notes  to  Pytaid, 
voh  L  pp.  20-21, 
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Part  I.    circumference  of  ihe  earih ','     His  words  would   doubUeS 
"*■         not  have  been  so  bright,  had  the  winds  been  contrary  ani 
^L  the  sea  been  high  :  but  the  difference  between  his  view  an 

^1  commonly  accepted  accounts  meant  more  than  the  diffcreiK 

^1  between  fair  and  foul  weather.     It  was  not  merely  that  th 

^1  Portuguese  sailors  were  nnore  superstitious  than  the  Englul 

^1  or  that  for  political  reasons  the  Portuguese  had  esaggeraW 

^B  the  dangers  of  ihe  only  road  which  led  i 

^1  domain.     It  was  that  ihe  English  were  beginning  to  knoJ 

^1  and  love  the  ocean,  that  what  had  been  the  Cape  of  Storms-I 

^H  ID  the  voyagers  of  Southern  Europe  was  becoming  the  CaM 

^H  of  Good  Hope  to  the  adventurers  of  the  norlh.     The  ye< 

^^1  tS^o.  in  which  Drake  came  sailing  in  triumph  round  t 

^H  world,  was  ibe  year  in  which  Portugal  became  subject  | 

^H  the  Spanish  Crown,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Dutchmel 

^H  of  the  Seven  Provinces  declared  themseives  independent  tt: 

^f  Spain.      Thenceforward    Portugral   lost  her   spirit   and   he& 

strength,  and  Dutch  and  English  drove  her  from  the  sea. 
TktdtdiHt     Linschoten  lells  us  that  the  Portuguese  captain  of  the  sh^ 

['"  in  which  he  came  back  round  the  Cape  in  15S9  '  marvelled  al' 
nothing  so  much  as  why  our  Lord  God  suffered  them  (being 
so  good  Christians  and  Cathohcs  as  they  were)  to  pass  the 
Cape  with  so  great  torments  and  dangerous  weather,  having 
so  great  and  strong  ships,  and  thai  the  Englishmen  being  (as 
he  said)  heretics  and  blasphemers  of  God,  with  so  small  and 
weak  vessels,  passed  the  Cape  so  easily  ;  for  they  had  received 
news  in  India  thai  an  English  ship  bad  passed  the  Cape  with 
very  great  ease.'  The  English  ship  in  question  was  the  one 
in  which  Thomas  Cavendisli  repeated  Drake's  exploit  of 
sailing  round  the  world,  and  it  passed  by  the  Cape  without 
danger  or  difficohy  in  May,  1588.  The  reason  why  the 
English  and  llie  Dutch  fared  better  on  the  sea  than  the 
Portuguese  is  not  far  to  seek.     Linschoten  notes  how  badl 
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pfO\ided  was  the  ship  in  which  he  took  his  passage  home ;  Ch.  I. 
when  storm  came  on  no  ropes  could  be  found,  and  the  *' 
officers  threw  the  blame  on  one  another.  Large,  cumbrous, 
dirty,  ill  prepared,  overladen  with  cargo  and  with  passengers, 
badly  commanded,  badly  manned,  the  Portuguese  carracks 
which  sailed  to  and  from  India,  like  the  huge  ships  which 
composed  the  Spanish  Armada,  were  good  neither  for  sailing 
nor  for  fighting.  They  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  in 
time  of  storm;  they  could  offer  little  resistance  to  foreign 
foes.  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen,  on  the  contrary,  sailed 
safely  onward  in  small,  trim,  well-found  vessels,  manned  by 
expert  seamen.  Their  ships  were  the  ships  of  the  coming 
people  and  of  the  coming  time.  The  Portuguese  fleets, 
like  those  to  whom  they  belonged,  were  out  of  date  and 
ovcni'eighted  with  the  past*. 

The  power  of  Portugal,  however,  did  not  begin  definitely  The  Cape 
to  wane  much  before  1580  ;  and  the  quotations  which  have  *^  ^<''^«- 
been  given  above  refer  to  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Before  that  time 
the  Portuguese  were  strong,  and  the  Cape  was  within  their 
own  exclusive  sphere.  It  might  have  been  supposed  there- 
fore that  here,  at  the  turning  point  in  their  voyages  to  and 
from  the  East,  they  would  have  formed  some  kind  of  station ; 
and  one  of  their  commanders,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  said  to  have  recommended  that  a  post  should  be  established 
on  the  shores  of  South  Africa,  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the 
Cape.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  step  of  the  kind  was  taken  ; 
the  passing  ships  in  most  cases  kept  well  away  from  the  land ; 
and,  if  they  touched,  remained  only  long  enough  to  take  in 
fresh   water.     The   watering  places   appear  to   have   been 

*  See  Pyrard  (as  above)  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  chap.  xiv.  p.  180,  and  Mr.  Gray's 
Introduction  to  that  volume,  pp.  xxxiii-iv.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  add, 
as  showing  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Portu- 
guese had  not  yet  lost  all  their  seamanship,  that  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrimage 
1,1617  ed.  bk.  vii.  chap,  viii  sec.  2)  speaks  of  a  Portuguese  having  saWed. 
roaad  the  Cape  from  India  in  a,  very  small  boat. 
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Part  I.  Table  Bay,  known  as  Agoada  de  Saldanha,  or  Saldanha's 
••  watering  place  \  and  False  Bay,  where  a  freshwater  stream, 
Rio  Dulce,  ran  into  the  sea,  fabled  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  a  lake  situated  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon*. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  year  1608,  a  report 
reached  England  that  the  Spanish  government,  then  rulers  of 
Portugal,  intended  to  form  a  military  setdement  at  the  Cape, 
hoping  to  stop  en  route  the  Dutch  and  English  traders,  who 
were  by  this  time  making  themselves  felt  in  the  East  Indies '; 
but,  whether  or  not  anything  of  the  kind  was  ever  seriously 
contemplated,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  was  done,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  far  too  late  for  Spain  and  Portugal  to  attempt 
to  hold  the  Cape. 

In  their  voyages  round  South  Africa  it  was  not  only  wind, 
waves,  and  rocks  that  the  Portuguese  feared.  The  natives 
of  that  coast,  the  Cape  Hottentots,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  passages  already  quoted,  also  contributed  to  make  it 
unattractive.  These  'killers  of  all  strangers,'  as  Stephens 
called  them,  had  early  done  something  to  justify  their  ill 
repute.  On  the  occasion  of  Saldanha's  first  visit  to  Table 
Bay,  the  Hottentots  attacked  the  white  men;  and  a  few 
years  later  a  more  serious  disaster  occurred.  On  his  voyage 
francisco  home  from  India,  in  i^io,  Francisco  de  Almeida,  the  first 
^^^^T^'^'^'J  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  anchored  in  Table  Bay; 
Hottentots,  a  party  of  sailors  landed  to  traffic  with  the  natives,  and 
ended  by  quarrelling  with  them.  On  the  following  day  the 
viceroy  led  an  armed  party  to  attack  the  native  village  where 
the  quarrel  had  occurred,  with  the  result  that  he  himself 
was  killed  and  sixty-five  of  his  followers.  From  that  date 
onward  Portuguese  ships  rarely  touched  at  the  Cape. 

*  See  above,  p.  3  and  note. 

■  See  Linschoten,  as  above,  bk.  ii.  p.  211,  and  Purchas*  Pilgrimage, 
as  above,  p.  865. 

*  Sec  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Colonial,  East  Indies,  1513-1616, 
Extract  No.  41  (f,  p  177. 
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In  a  word,  to  the  Portuguese  the  Cape  was  nothing  but    Ch.  I. 
a  landmark.     They  discovered  it;  they  went  round  it  to        •*  ' 
and  fro  for  a  century  and  more;  but  they  merely  came  and 
looked  on  it  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  leaving  to 
later  comers  to  turn  it  to  account.    Were  it  not  for  records 
in  prose  and  verse  \  for  old  maps,  and  for  names  such  as 
Aguihas,   Algoa,   Saldanha,  and   the   like,  which    tell    the 
nationality  of  the  Europeans  who  first  visited  these  shores, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  show  that  this  people,  who  else- 
where by  race,  language,  and  religion  left  such  a  strong 
impress  upon  the  history  of  colonisation,  had  ever  found 
their  way  to  the  southernmost  parts  of  Africa. 

Three  years  after  Thomas  Cavendish  sailed  past  the  Lancaster  s 
Cape,  the  first  Englishmen  set  foot  on  South  African  soil.-^'*'^'^^^^- 
On  April  10,  1591,  *  three  tall  ships'  left  Plymouth.  They 
were  the  Penelope^  the  Royal  Merchant,  and  the  Edward 
Bonaventure,  The  last-named  was  in  command  of  James 
Lancaster,  and  two  accounts  of  the  voyage  by  men  on  board 
his  ship  have  been  preserved  by  Hakluyt  *.  By  the  time  the 
Cape  peninsula  was  sighted,  the  crews  were  weak  and  ill 
with  scurvy,  and,  anxious  to  recruit  them,  the  captains  bore 
up  to  land.  *  Going  along  the  shore,'  says  the  narrative, 
*  we  espied  a  goodly  bay,  with  an  island  lying  to  seawards 
of  it,  into  which  we  did  bear  and  found  it  very  commodious 
for  our  ships  to  ride  in.  This  bay  is  called  Agoada  de  Sal- 
danha,  lying  fifteen  leagues  northward  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  Cape.'  The  bay  was  Table  Bay,  the  island  was  Robben 
Island.  The  ships  stayed  for  about  a  month  in  Table  Bay, 
and  then,  having  sent  the  Royal  Merchant  home  with  the 

^  e.  g.  Camoens. 

*  These  two  accounts,  one  by  Edmund  Barker,  the  other  by  Henry 
May,  are  reprinted  in  The  Voyages  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  Kt.,  to  the 
East  Indies  (edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
1877).  They  give  us  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  St.  Helena,  which 
Lancaster  visited  on  his  return  voyage  (see  vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  pp.  254-5), 
and  of  the  Bermudas,  on  which  Hemy  May  was  wrecked  (see  voV.  \\.  ol 
this  work,  p.  x). 
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Part  I.  ailing  seamen,  Raymond,  the  admiral  of  the  expedition,  in. 
■  ♦*  ■  the  PenelopCy  and  Lancaster  in  the  Bonaventure^  went  their 
way  to  the  East.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  doubling  the 
Cape ;  but  off  Cape  Corrientes,  Raymond  and  his  ship  were 
lost  in  a  storm,  and  Lancaster  alone  reached  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  Ceylon.  On  his  return  voyage  he  did  not  land 
at  the  Cape,  but  passed  it  in  March,  1593,  after  being  de- 
tained for  a  month  or  five  weeks  by  adverse  winds:  and 
finally,  after  touching  at  St.  Helena,  he  lost  his  ship  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  came  back  on  board  a  Dieppe  vessel, 
reaching  home  in  May,  1594. 

The  name  of  the  next  Englishman  who  visited  the  Cape 
The  voyage  is  better  known  even  than  that  of  Lancaster.     In  1598  John 
tmUoh^''  Davis  sailed  from  Flushing  for  the  East  as  chief  pilot  to  two 
Davis.        Dutch  ships,  the  Lion  and  Lioness,  commanded  by  Cornelius 
Houtman.     This  was  not  the  first  Dutch  voyage  round  the 
Cape,  for  in  the  years  1595-7  Houtman  had  already  found 
his  way  to  the  East  by  this  route  ^     In  November  the  ships 
anchored  in  Table  Bay,  which  is  described  (more  accurately 
than  in  the  account  of  Lancaster's  voyage)  as  being  ten 
leagues  short  of  the  Cape.     They  stayed  a  little  over  a  fort- 
night, sailed  on  to  the  East,  where  Houtman  was  murdered 
at  Acheen,  and   came  back  in  storm  round  the  Cape  in 
March,  1600,  arriving  in  Holland  in  July  of  that  year. 
Formation       The  sixteenth  century  passed  away  in  giving  birth  to  the 
%^^r  h      greatest   of  all   chartered   companies.      On   December  31, 
East  India  ^^^^y  Queen   Elizabeth   granted   a  Royal   Charter   to  the 
Company.   English  East  India  Company,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the 
East  Indies.'     The  Directors  lost  no  time  in  starting  their 
The  first     first  venture ;  and  in  the  following  February  five  ships  sailed 
^manded^  from  Woolwich  for  the  East,  commanded  by  Lancaster  and 
Lancaster,  piloted  by  John  Davis.     As  before,  Lancaster  put  into  Table 

*  Between  the  dates  of  Houtman's  two  voyages  another  expedition 
wa3  sent  out  from  the  Netherlands  under  James  Vaiv  "NecV. 
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Baj  to  heal  his  scurvy- stricken  company,  and  stayed  there     Ch.  I. 
from  September  9    to   the   end  of  October;    and  again,        *> 
when  homeward  bound  in  May,  1603,  he  encountered  bad 
wcaiher  oflf  the  Cape,  driven  hopelessly  by  wind  and  wave 
'in  such  a  tempestuous  sea  and  so  stormy  a  place  so  that, 
I  think,  there  be  few  worse  in  all  the  world  ^'     He  reached 
home  in  September,  1603,  and  his  ships  were  almost  imme- 
diately fitted  out  for  the  second  of  the  Company's  voyages 
to  the  East.     This  time  the  commander  was  Sir  Henry  Mid- 
dleton,  who  started  from  Gravesend  on  March  25,  and  in  The  second 
the  middle  of  July  came   to  anchor  in  Table  Bay.     His  '"Z^'Z^dfy 
instructions  had  been  to  pass  on  to  Madagascar  without  MiddUton, 
touching  at  the  Cape,  but  his  seamen  were  so  ailing,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  in  the 
middle  of  July  and  to  stay  there  till  the  middle  of  August. 
On  his  voyage  home  also  he  stopped  again  to  refit  from  the 
middle  of  December,  1605,  to  the  middle  of  January,  1606. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  voyage  was  that  of  a  private  Mitchel- 
adventurer.  Sir  Edward  Mitchelborne.  He  had  been  an  ,,^,„J, 
original  member  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  was  for 
some  reason  or  other  expelled  from  it.  Being,  however, 
high  in  favour  with  King  James  I,  he  obtained  a  licence 
to  sail  to  the  East,  where,  by  plundering  and  freebooting,  he 
damaged  the  prospects  of  British  trade.  His  voyage  is 
chiefly  memorable  as  being  the  last  voyage  of  John  Davis, 
who  went  out  as  Mitchelborne's  pilot,  and  was  killed  off  the 
Malay  peninsula  at  the  end  of  1605.  On  his  way  out  from 
England,  Mitchelborne,  like  the  voyagers  who  came  before 
and  after  him,  stayed  for  some  time  at  Table  Bay. 

During  these  years  the  Dutch  were  no  less  active  than  the  Dutch 
English  in  pressing  on  to  the  East.     Houtman's  expeditions  T^^^ff-ast 
were  followed  by  two  voyages,  one  in  1599  under  Pieter 
Both'  and  Van  Caerden,  and  another  in  1601  under  Spil- 

*  Lancaster's  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies  (Hakluyt  Soc),  p.  103. 

*  Pieter  Both^  aherwards  Governor  o/Batavia,  was  lost  off  MaunlVus 
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r\RT  I.    bergen;  and   in  March,   i6oa,  the  States-Genera!  consoli- 
-  "  -      dated  the  various  companies,  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
o/X"'"™  Netherlands  for  trading  in  the  East,  into  the  Dutch  East 
PuuhEait  India  Company. 

Cempam.  "^"^^  ^^^^  '*^^'''  '"  '^°-t'  '^^  ^^'^  French  East  India 
/VoKiionrf  Company  was  established;  and  in  i6ia  the  Danes  followed 
Danish  sqj[.  Thus,  before  the  seventeenth  century  was  many  years 
CempanUi.  ^^'  ^  '^^  trading  nations  of  Northern  Europe  had  entered 

the  race  for  the  Indies. 
Early  The  various  notices  of  Table  Bay  contained  in  the  accouidlt 

'r^tBav  °^  '''^  °^^  voyages  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  each  othefi' 
*  We  read  in  them  of  a  place  of  '  royal  refreshing ','  wben^ 

in  life-giving  air,  supplied  with  fresh  water  and  fresh  meMj 
sailors  recovered  their  health  and  strength.  Mention  is  modi 
of  the  infinite  number  of  penguins  and  seals  on  the  island^ 
which  thence  derived  its  old  name  of  Penguin  and  its  latW 
name  of  Robben '  Island  ;  and  the  varieties  of  animal  Bill 
on  the  mainland  are  duly  recorded,  including  antelopelj 
baboons,  ostriches,  birds  of  various  kinds,  oxen,  and  shee| 
which  '  have  great  tails  like  the  sheep  in  Syria.'  '  In  tbU 
place,"  writes  the  chronicler  of  Davis'  last  voyage,  'we  had 
excellent  good  refreshing,  in  so  much  that  I  think  the  like 
place  is  not  to  be  found  among  savage  people.'  It  was,  be 
says,  '  a  goodly  countrj',  inhabited  by  a  most  s; 
beastly  people  as  ever  I  think  God  created'.' 
DttcripiUii  Very  lifelike  are  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Holteni 
j/ni^nieii   ^'  ^^  Cape,  who  are  usually  referred  to  uniier  the  name 


I 


;i  the  harbour  of  Port  Louii  in  Maini 

'  From  LoDculer'a  Voyages,  pajje  64.     See  also  Dnvit'  Voyage*. 

'  Robben  Island,  aboal  five  milra  aoilh  ol  the  entrance  of  Table  Br 
if  called  from  the  Dutch  mi,  '  a  seal.'    Tbns  L^uot,  who  vlaitcd  ti 
Cape  ill  1691,  wiilcs  :  '  The  lilc  was  in  Inilh  >o  kuWhA  fjom  certain  fl 
naroed  in  Flemiih  ret'ten.     They  arc  a  lort  of  sea  dogt  foond  >i 
abundance  aliout  this  island.'     (See  the  Voyage  of  Fran9aia  1 
dliled  by  Capt.  Pa»ficld  Oliwr  f.ir  the  Hakloyl  Society,  1891.) 

*  Sm  Dan*'  Voyages  (Haktnyt  Society),  p.  161. 
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Saldanians.  •  The  people  of  this  place,'  says  one  of  the  Ch.  t. 
earliest  accounts,  *  are  all  of  a  tawny  colour,  of  a  reasonable  "  '• 
stature,  swift  of  foot,  and  much  given  to  pick  and  steal; 
their  speech  is  wholly  uttered  through  the  throat,  and  they 
cluck  with  their  tongues  in  such  sort,  that  in  seven  weeks 
which  we  remained  here  in  this  place,  the  sharpest  wit  among 
us  could  not  learn  a  word  of  their  language  ^'  Savages  of 
a  low  type,  filthy  and  revolting  in  their  habits,  they  were, 
when  kindly  handled,  ready  to  barter  sheep  and  oxen  for 
knives  and  pieces  of  old  iron ;  and,  if  they  were  suspicious 
of  strangers,  moving  away  on  the  slightest  sign  of  the  white 
men  taking  up  their  residence  on  shore,  they  had  at  least 
just  grounds  for  suspicion.  When  Davis  visited  the  Cape  Treatment 
with  Houtman's  expedition,  the  natives  came  down  with  ^J/^^^  ^ 
their  cattle  and  sheep  for  sale,  but  were  turned  from  friends  Europeans, 
to  foes  in  consequence  of  *  the  Flemings  offering  them  some 
rude  wrong";  and  the  account  of  the  sixth  voyage  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  in  16 10,  suggests  that  the  diffi- 
culty which  was  then  found  in  procuring  cattle  may  have 
been  due  to  the  Dutchmen  having  spoiled  the  trade  *by 
their  overmuch  libertys','  or  to  the  wrongdoing  of  French 
whalers.  The  English  sailors,  it  is  true,  also  at  times  fell 
foul  of  the  Hottentots;  but  their  instructions  were  to  keep 
peace  with  the  natives  of  the  places  which  they  visited  *,  and 
on  the  whole  their  dealings  appear  to  have  contrasted 
favourably  with  those  of  the  Dutch. 

*  From  the  narrative  of  the  first  voyage  for  the  East  India  Company 
ander  Lancaster  (Lancaster's  Voyages,  Hakluyt  Soc.  p.  64).  Similarly 
Davis,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  with  Houtman, 
writes  of  the  Hottentots  that  *  in  speaking  they  cluck  with  the  tongue 
like  a  brood  hen,  which  clucking  and  the  word  are  both  pronounced 
together  very  strangely*  (Davis  Voyages,  Hakluyt  Soc.  p.  135}. 

*  Davis'  Voyages,  p.  135. 

'  Journal  of  the  sixth  voyage  kept  by  Nicholas  Downton  (Lancaster's 
Voyages,  Hakluyt  Soc  p.  155). 

*  See  the  East  India  Company's  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Middleton 
in  1604,  given  on  p.  10  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Voyage  of  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  -^Hakluyt  Soc.  1S55), 
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Part  I.        In  June,  1615,  some  English  ships  bound  for  the  East 
.">.o.  anchored  in  Table  Bay.     They  were  taking  out  Sir  Thomas 
Thotnas      Roe  on  a  mission  from  King  James  I  to  the  Court  of  the 
Roe.  Mogul,  and  a  pillar  was   set   up  on  the   shore   to  com- 

memorate the  object  of  the  voyage.  On  this  occasion  the 
Hottentots  received  their  visitors  with  the  greatest  cordiality ; 
they  kept  their  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  they  showed 
no  timidity  or  suspicion,  and  some  of  them  expressed  readi- 
ness to  go  to  England  when  the  fleet  returned.  The  reason 
was,  that  one  of  their  number  had  lately  been  taken  to  Eng- 
land, hospitably  treated,  and  sent  back  to  the  Cape  with 
various  presents,  including  a  much-prized  suit  of  copper 
armour.  His  fellow  tribesmen  were  in  consequence  well 
disposed  towards  the  English,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
learnt  from  his  experience  among  white  men  a  lesson  in 
trade.  'Time  was,'  says  the  narrative,  *when  iron  hoops 
and  nails  would  have  served  the  turn,  but  the  humour  altered 
from  that  to  copper;  now  they  are  come  from  copper  to 
brass,  and  they  say  they  must  have  pieces  of  a  foot  square 
or  more  ^'  Thus  good  treatment  produced  much  the  same 
result  as  bad — a  scarcity  of  beef  and  mutton  at  Table  Bay. 
Landing  of  The  ships  which  were  escorting  Sir  Thomas  Roe  had  on 
^tluCau^  board  some  Japanese  and  Indians,  returning  to  their  own 
lands.  They  carried  also  *  a  load  of  the  choice  drugs  of  our 
own  country,  which  the  law  having  swept  out  of  doors  at 
home,  were  to  be  disposed  of  up  and  down  in  foreign  parts 
at  discretion.'  The  East  India  Company,  it  seems,  had 
interceded  for  a  certain  number  of  condemned  criminals  and 
obtained  their  pardon  *  that  they  might  be  sent  over  in  these 

*  From  the  Second  Voyage  into  the  East  Indies  performed  by  Captain 
Peyton  with  the  Expedition,  together  with  the  Dragon^  Lion,  and  Pepper^ 
com,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Keeling.  (Harris'  Collection  of 
Voyages,  1705,  vol.  i.  p.  149.)  Some  reference  to  this  voyage  is  also 
given  in  ChurdiilPs  Collection,  3rd  ed.  1744,  vol.  i.  p.  626,  Sir  Thomas 
Roe's  Diary.  It  is  there  said  of  the  Hottentots,  *  They  have  left  off 
their  custom  of  stealing,  but  know  no  God  or  religion.* 
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ships  to  make  discoveries  in  those  places  where  they  should     Ch.  I. 
be  left'    So  Spanish  criminals  had  been  sent  to  America  in        •* 
the  train  of  Columbus;   so  Angola  and  Brazil   had  been 
settled  by  the  gaolbirds  of  Portugal ;  so  Frobisher  had  sailed 
to  explore  the  Arctic  regions  with  a  company  recruited  from 
EogUsh  prisons.     Some  of  these  'lewd  malefactors'  were 
tomed  loose  at  the  Cape,  and  left  to  their  fate,  each  being 
given  a  weapon  to  defend  himself.     The  chronicler  of  the 
voirage,  who  evidently  was  alive  to  the  immorality  of  scatter- 
ing English  felons  broadcast  through  the  world,  consoles 
himself  by  reflecting  that  the  Hottentots  were  such  expert 
thieves  that '  at  least  our  men  and  the  Soldanians  could  not 
well  debauch  one  another,'  and  that  in  fact  *  10  bring  thieves    , 
to  Soldania  is  but  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  or  rats  and 
mice  into  a  house  that  swarmed  with  vermin  before.' 

Bat  the  Cape  was  not  destined  to  become  a  receptacle  for 
convicts  from  England  either  in  the  seventeenth  or  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  No  trace  was  subsequently  found  of  the 
men  who  were  thus  cast  away,  and  other  *  condemned  men ' 
who  were  left  in  the  following  year  disappeared  also.  They 
no  doubt  exchanged  the  gallows  in  their  own  country  for 
a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  of  South  Africa. 

From  the   date  when  the  East  India  Companies  were  Table  Bay 
formed,  Table  Bay  gradually  became  a  regular  stopping-  ^^^^^r^ 
place  for  ships  bound  for  the  East.     Some  vessels  called  stopping- 
there  also  on  the  way  home,  but  the  majority  passed  by  and  ships  hound 
touched  instead  at  St.  Helena.     The  English  and  the  Dutch/  or  the 
were  the  most  constant  visitors,  but  French  and  Danish  ships 
came  as  well.     It  became  the  custom  for  the  captains  of  each  Custom  of 
expedition  to  inscribe  on  the  rocks  the  fact  of  their  arrival  utters  ok 
and  departure,  to  look  for  letters  which  had  been  deposited  '^^  shore. 
by  former  comers  under  stones  or  in  the  earth,  and  in  turn 
to  leave  their  own  letters  for  other  ships  to  pick  up.     Con- 
stant reference  to  this  practice  is  made  in  the  old  records  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  a  graphic  account  of  &i\d\t\g 
vol,,  rv.  c 
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Part  I.    some  buried  letters  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  an  early  Fiench 

"  **—     voyage  lo  liie  East.     Ttie  commander  of  the  expedition  in 

titu""''  question  was  Admiral  Beaulieu,  who  sailed  from  Honfleur  in 

October,   i6ig,   and  reached  Table  Bay  in   March,    1630. 

Ihere  he  and  hi&  companions  found  corpses  of  men  and 

I  clothes,  and  a  small  earthen  fortification,  which  they  look  to 

have  been  built  by  the  Danes.  Moreover,  the  narrative  con- 
tinues, 'some  of  our  men  going  ashore  happened  to  light 
upon  a  great  stone,  with  two  little  packs  of  pitched  canvas 
underneath,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  Dutch  letters." 
The  letters  were  wrapped  up  in  various  coverings  which  kepi 
ihem  as  tlicy  hail  been  left  by  the  careful  Hollanders,  '  very 
safe  and  dry.'  Wlien  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain 
accounts  of  various  ships  which  had  passed,  and  especially  of 
an  English  boat  sent  home  to  warn  ihe  Company  of  iht  con- 
duct of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies.  '  They  likewise  gave 
notice  to  all  ships  that  passed  that  way  to  talce  care  of  the 
natives,  who  had  murdered  several  of  their  crew  and  stole 
some  of  their  water-casks '.'  Two  or  Lliree  months  later  we 
read  of  Dutch  and  Engiisli  ships  ai  Table  Bay  agreeing  to 
interchange  their  letters  and  accounts,  and  carry  them  out  j 
and  home  ;  but,  what  with  the  jealousies  of  rival  nations,  t 
uncertainty  of  the  chips'  visits,  and  the  certainty  of  I 
Hottentots  laying  their  hands  on  anything  they  might  1 
the  fate  of  any  letters  left  at  the  Cape  in  the  early  years  of  ll 
seventeenth  century  must  have  been  most  precarious. 
i?MWHJ  Why  was  it  that  in  these  years  no  European  settlem 

^^  *"  was  foimed  at  the  Cape  ?  Here  was  a  spot  half-way  to  \ 
iMj/oruw-/ Indies,  with  wholesome  air,  with  fresh  water,  with  fruits  J 
%'tkJi^^'^  earth,  with  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  with  prospects! 
4ays  t/ihf  seal  and  whale  fishing,  ll  was  a  place  well  worth  taking  a'' 
^!iMnUi  Itecping,  yet  til!  the  miildle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  1 


V 


D  the  Memuin  of  Admlritl   Bcaulieu's  Vaynges 
Indies  drawn  up  by  himself,  1       ■      ■  '        ..      •       -^i 
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V  pcnnaoently  Uken  and  kept.  The  Dutch  and  English 
I  India  Companies  rcpealedly  considered  the  maiter;  at 

e  time  ihey  even  contemplated  establishing  a  jtjint  slalion ; 
umJ,  in  defiiull  ofa  fortified  posi  on  land,  the  Directors  of  the 
Eaglidi  Company  had  it  in  their  minds  to  send  out  a  provision- 
ttup  Jfearly  lo  Table  Bay  to  supply  the  East  Indiamen  with 
necessaries.  Nothing  practical  however  seems  to  have  come 
of  their  <lelfberations.  The  truth  was  that  these  trading 
Companies  were  in  their  infancy.  Their  resources  were 
Umilcd.  They  wished  to  concentrate  all  their  energies  on 
sod  to  de\-oie  all  their  available  capital  to  the  one  main  object 
of  uade  with  the  East,  and  to  spend,  if  possible,  nothing  on 
the  way.  They  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  an  annual 
oailay  on  an  isolated  station  in  stormy  seas,  at  a  place  where 
tlierc  would  t>e  constant  collision  with  savages ',  and  which 
it  might  be  difficult  to  defend  against  the  fleets  of  rival 


Yet  the  English  very  nearly  secured  the  Cape,  for  on  one  Proelama- 
occasion  two  English  captains  actually  and  formally  annexed  J.™^^ 
il  tothe  British  Crown.     On  June  24,  1620,  Andrew  Shilling  sovini^Hty 
and  Humphrey  Fitz-Herbert,  commanding  expeditions  of  the  "jfriia^ 
Ea&l  India  Company  bound  for  Sural  and  Bantam  respec-  Shillii^ 
Uvdy,   anchored    together    in  Table    Bay,    Shilling  having  "^/*^ 
B«BOng  his  company  the  great  Arctic  explorer,  William  Baffin. 
^HTIk  English  found  nine  Dutch  ships  lying  in  the  Bay,  en 
BmW!c  for  Bantam,  and  also  a  British  vessel,  the  Lion,  which 
was  homeward  botind.     The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  the  following 
day ;  but,  before  they  left,  they  gave  the  English  to  under- 

'  This  !«»  pfob«bly  the  main  reason  why  Middlefon,  commaDtltc 
lit  llic  sccotid  voyige  uf  tbe  Ea^I  India  Company,  woi,  a&  already  staled 
(above,  p.  13),  iaslrDc:lcd  not  to  touch  at  Table  Bay.  The  WOids  of 
ihe  inttnictioDS  were ;  '  For  the  place  o(  yout  relrcshicg,  we  wish  It  to 
be  the  island  of  Sl  Lawrence  i^Madagascar ',  but  do)  at  ^Idania  in  say 
WOE :  for  6x  tncoaveliiclicei  of  that  island  [bay]  kaiit  been  noted  unto 
«a  tijr  men  ofgood  eiperience,  and  their  caotioQ  given  ns  to  beware  of 
tbe  danger  of  that  place;  wherefore  ue  require  you  to  shun  this  place 
as  oHr  eapress  oider  aud  will  herein.'  (The  Voyage  of  Sir  Henry 
■  Ukidleloii,  Haii)ax'-  Hoc  App.,  p.  11.) 
C  2 
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Part  I.    stand  that  the  States-General  intended  in  the  next  year  to 

~**^      take  possession  of  Table  Bay.     Thereupon  the  two  English 

commanders  took  counsel  together,  and  fearing  that  in  future 

their  countrymen  'should  be  frustrated  of  watering  but  by 

license/  they  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  registering  a  prior 

claim.     On  July  3,  in   the  presence  of  Dutch  as  well  as 

English,  for  another  Dutch  ship  had  in  the  meantime  arrived, 

by  solemn  proclamation  they   took   *  quiet   and  peaceable 

possession  of  the  Bay  of  Saldania/  and  of  the  whole  continent 

adjoining  so  far  as  it  was  not  occupied  by  any  Christian 

power,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  King  James.     For 

a  memorial  they  raised  a  cairn  on  a  hill  lying  west-south-west 

from  the  anchorage,  calling  it  King  James's  Mount ;  and  they 

gave  a  small  flag  to  the  natives  to  be  kept  in  honour  of  the 

event  ^.  * 

Skii/injfs       The  description  of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  recalls 

^muxthe    ^^^^  ^^^  taken  place  nearly  forty  years  before  on  the  coast 

Cape  com-   of  Newfoundland.    Like  Table  Bay,  the  harbour  of  St.  John's 

^IberPs     ^^^   \^tti    neutral  ground    for  the    ships   of   all   nations^ 

anmxaiion  and,  when  Humphrey  Gilbert  came  there  in  1583,  he  found 

foundland  ^^i^ty-six  vessels  lying  at  anchor.     He  took  possession  of  the 

land  by  ceremony  of  rod  and  turf,  in  the  name  of  Queen 

Elizabeth.     He  set  up  the  arms  of  England  on  the  shore ;  and 

the  foreigners,  outwardly  at  any  rate,  acquiesced  in  his  action, 

just  as  the  Dutch  at  Table  Bay  *  seemed  likewise  much  to 

approve  the  same.'     Possibly  in  both  cases  acquiescence  was 

not  merely  due  to  fear,  but  also  to  a  feeling  that  all  would 

gain  by  the  recognition  of  some  definite  authority.     At  any 


*  There  is  a  manuscnpt  copy  of  the  Proclamation  at  the  India  Office ; 
and  a  copy,  though  not  quite  word  for  word,  is  printed  in  the  first 
edition  (1801)  of  Barrow*s  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  voL  i.  pp.  2-5. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  two  letters,  of  which  an  abstract 
is  given  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  one  from  Eustace  Man 
to  the  East  India  Company,  dated  October  13,  1620;  the  other  from 
Joseph  Ilopkinson  to  the  East  India  Company,  dated  December  3, 
1620. 
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rate  there  is  no  record  that  on  either  occasion  a  protest  was     Ch.  1. 
made  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot.  — m— 

Neither  at  Newfoundland  nor  at  the  Cape  was  the  pro- 
clamation of  sovereignty  immediately  followed  by  British 
occupation.  But  the  English  never  lost  the  title  to  New- 
foundland which  Gilbert  gave  them,  and  from  his  visit  to 
Sl  John's  Harbour  we  date  our  oldest  colony.  Shilling's 
and  Fitz-Herbert's  proclamation  bore  no  such  fruit.  The 
king,  whose  subjects  they  were,  *  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 
James,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain,'  was  not 
a  man  to  whom  a  spirited  policy  would  commend  itself;  and 
the  Company  which  employed  them  shrank  from  the  task  of 
founding  a  settlement  in  the  Southern  seas.  In  vain  the 
captains  pleaded  the  convenience  of  the  bay  for  the  purposes 
of  the  East  Indian  trade,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  profits  to  be  expected  from  the 
whale  fishery.  Their  proclamation  was  stillborn;  their 
advice  was  rejected ;  and  nearly  two  centuries  passed  before 
the  English  became  owners  of  the  Cape. 

So  ends  the  first  period  in  the  story  of  South  Africa.  The 
curtain  falls  upon  a  Southern  peninsula,  well  known  to 
European  sailors  bound  to  and  from  the  East ;  not  dreaded 
as  once  it  was,  but  not  loved ;  a  No-man's  land,  as  far  as  white 
men  were  concerned;  a  land  of  doubtful  promise  for  the 
future.  On  the  west  and  on  the  east  of  Africa,  at  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  the  Portuguese  held  sway,  and  their  claims 
vaguely  extended  into  the  interior,  where  below  the  Zambesi 
were  the  lands  of  Manica  and  Monomotapa.  But  the  South, 
stormbound  and  unalluring,  was  not  for  them.  It  was  to  be 
in  times  to  come  for  peoples  more  prosaic  but  more  stedfast, 
slow,  but  very  sure. 

To  the  Dutch  and  English  too  the  Cape  was  for  many 
long  years  a  place  of  little  worth.  Their  minds  were  intent 
on  the  East  and  all  the  East  had  to  give.  Their  object  was 
to  )eave  Africa  behind     They  covld  not  tell  thai  oiv  \3afc 
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Part  I.    shores  of  a  desolate  bay,  by  the  side  of  a  rocky  promontory, 
••  '     at  the  uttermost  end  of  the  Old  World,  a  settlement  would 
rise,  which  should  be  a  Metropolis  in  the  true  Greek  sense  of 
the  word,  a  mother  of  European  states  in  South  Africa. 
They  could  not  foresee  that  the  point  of  Africa,  which  was 
furthest  from  Europe,  would  be  the  main  inlet  of  European 
colonisation  into  the  continent,   and  that  great   territories 
would  be  peopled  and  planted  by  Europeans  coming  up  from    ] 
the  south.     All  this  was  in  the  womb  of  the  future.     Mean- 
while sailors  looked  for  letters  under  stones  upon  the  beach, 
and  Hottentots  grazed  their  flocks  and  herds  by  Table  Bay. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FOUN  DIN  O  OF  THE  DUTOH  SETTLEMENT 

AT  THE  GAPE. 

In  the  year  1648,  the  Haarlem,  a  ship  belonging  to  the    Ch.  II. 


•4♦• 


Netherlands  East  India  Company,  was  wrecked   at  Table 
Bay.     The   crew  landed  and  encamped  where   Capetown  ^/;i^ 
now  stands.    They  sowed  seeds  and  grew  vegetables,  they  HaarUm 
procured  game  and  fish,  and  they  trafficked  peaceably  with  ^gy^ 
the  natives  for  cattle  and  sheep.     For  five  months  they  lived 
in  comfort  and  plenty,  until  other  Dutch  vessels  arrived  and 
carried  them  home. 

On  their  return  to  the  Netherlands,  two  of  their  number,  in  Suggestiom 
July,  1649,  made  a  representation  to  the  Company,  pointing  ^'iS^i^ 
out,  as  others  had  already  pointed  out,  the  desirability  oi  lands  East 
forming  a  settlement  at  the  Cape.     They  contrasted  it  favour-  f'^*/^^^ 
ably  as  a  place  of  refreshment  with  St.  Helena,  of  which  establish- 
island  the  Dutch  had  taken  possession  in  or  about  1645 ;  ^^^^jj 
they  gave  a  good  character  to  the  natives,  of  whom  they  Table  Bay. 
could  speak  with  some  experience,  laying  stress  on  the  point 
that  the  Hottentot  children  might  be  trained  as  servants  and 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and  they  expressed  their 
surprise  that  the   *  public  enemies'  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  had  not  already  made  Table  Bay 
a  basis  for  attacking  the  Dutch  ships  which  passed  year 
after  year  bringing  back  to  Europe  the  merchandise  of  the 
Indies. 


ThisHgget- 
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The  Direclors  of  the  Company  took  time  to  consider  ihe  | 

,  but  at  length  resolved  to  act  upon  the  suggestion! 

which  it  contained.     They  selected  to  lake  charge  of  t 

iarntd(mt  enterprise  Jan  Van  Riebeek,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  tbi 

"y^,""  service,  and  had  lately  visited  the  Cape  on  board  the  fi« 

Xitbtti  in  which  rescued  the  crt-w  of  the  Hajrlem  ;  and  under  his  coni- 

mand  they  despatched  two  ships  and  a  smaller  vessel,  with. 

orders  to  build  and  garrison  a  fort  on  the  shores  of  Tabic- 

■  Bay.    The  little  expedition  left  the  Texel  on  Christmas  Evi 

in  1651,     On  April  6,  165a,  it  reached  its  desiination. 
165  years  after  Diaz  first  sighted  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Europeans  began  permaiienily  to  settle  in  South  Africa, 
TkeDutck,      Ai  the  time  when  Van  Riebeek  was  sent  to  the  Cape,  l_ 
pirityaHd  1^'ch  were  nearly  If  not  quite  the  first  nation  in  Europe 
grtaiHcis.     In  1648,  while  the  shipwrecked  seamen  of  the  Haarlim  wer 
sowing  seeds  on  the  site  of  Capetown,  the  Peace  of  Wd 
phalia  was  signed,  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  claims  ( 
Spain  to  be  sovereign  over  the  Netherlands.     Independent  1 
name,  as  they  had  long  been  in  fact,  Dutchmen  went  on  & 
strength  to  strength,  giving  year  by  year  new  honour  s 
wealth  to  the  small,  unattractive,  lowlying  comer  of  Etiropi 
which  they  loved  so  dearly  and  served  so  well.     To  the  s 
ihey  owed  their  salvation.     They  held  their  land  as  a  fee 
from  the  ocean,  ready,  as  they  had  already  shown  and  v 
to  show  again,  to  give  it  back  to  the  uaste  of  waters  ral 
than  let  it  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign  foe.    Liberty,  hardly  v 
brought  empire  in  its  train.     The  Netlierlanders  had  lean 
to  be  free.     They  were  learning  each  year  to  conquer  a 
annex.     They  had  yet  to  learn,  perhaps  they  never  did  ful 
leara,  how  to  rule. 

In  the  East,  they  broke  up  the  Portuguese  dominion  w 
terrible  thoroughness.  They  founded  Batavia  in  1619  ;  ai 
while  the  trade  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago  was  from  fi 
to  last  tlieir  main  object,  they  took  and  held  nearly  all  t 
Eastern  strongholds  of    Portugal.     Malacca   fell  into  th^ 
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hands  in  1640.     Ceylon  became  wholly  theirs  by  1658;  and    Ch.  TI. 
in  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Portu-        ** 
guese  were  practically  obliterated  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  the 
sturdy  Hollanders  reigned  in  their  stead. 

One  rival  they  had,  like  themselves  a  Protestant  people.  The  rise  oj 
a  sea-going  and  trading  race,  and  of  kindred  Teuton  blood ;  '^^^ 
but  the  time  of  the  English  had  hardly  yet  come.  Dutch  with  that 
history  had  hitherto  been  more  whole-hearted  than  English.  £^g'^/^ 
The  Dutchmen  coveted  no  doubt  the  Eastern  trade ;  but,  if 
they  had  not  coveted  it,  they  would  have  been  driven  into  it 
by  political  necessity — by  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Dutch 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  them,  the  English  grew  to  it.  The 
Dutch  were  perpetually  confronted  by  a  deadly  and  powerful 
enemy,  and  pressure  from  without  held  them  together  within. 
Their  only  road  to  safety  was  the  road  to  empire.  They 
dei)ended  on  their  ships ;  they  could  attack  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  with  eflfect  only  on  the  water ;  they  could 
break  the  Spanish-Portuguese  power  only  by  cutting  oflf  the 
feeders  of  that  power  in  East  and  West ;  and  in  doing  so  they 
acquired  a  colonial  dominion.  The  English  had  no  such 
prolonged  struggle  for  national  existence,  and  therefore  did 
not  rise  so  quickly  to  national  greatness.  They  had  leisure 
to  fall  out  amongst  themselves,  and  in  the  Stuarts  they  had 
rulers  ahen  to  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people  and  the 
time.  The  Civil  Wars  were  useful  as  a  period  of  training ; 
but,  while  they  lasted,  England  as  a  whole  could  not  make 
herself  felt  abroad.  With  Cromwell  there  came  a  short 
interval  of  comparative  union  and  strength,  and  in  that 
interval  commercial  rivalry,  embodied  in  the  Navigation  Acts, 
brought  Enghsh  and  Dutch  into  conflict.  But,  if  the  English 
held  their  own  in  home  waters,  in  the  Indian  seas,  after  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna  in  1622-3,  they  lagged  behind  the 
Dutch;  and  even  off  the  shores  of  England,  in  165^,  the 
year  when  the  first  European  settlement  was  formed  at 
the  Cape,  Van  Tromp  drove  the  British  admiral  B\ate  b^icV 
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Part  I,    into  the  Thames,  and  sailed  the  Channel  in  triumph  w 
"**         a  broom  ai  his  masthead. 

►  It  fell  ihen  to  the  leading  naval  power  of  ihe  day,  to  tba 

European  people  which  was  strongest  in  the  Easi,  lo  contr 
the  fortunes  of  South  Africa ;  and  for  a  century  and  a  hal 
the  Cape  was  a  Dutch  dependency. 
Cri/icismi  Writers  have  been  at  pains  to  show  how  little  progrei 
loletUsa-  '^^^  made  during  all  these  years  in  colonising  South  Africi 
ti^i"  and  have  blamed  the  Dutch,  or  rather  the  Netherlands  East 
Afrita.  India  Company,  for  not  having  made  more  of  their  opfwiv 
tunities.      It  is  easy,  looking  back   upon  the  past,  lo  c 

1  nations  lo  account  for  their  shortcomings.     But  a  truer  a 

a  juster  estimate  is  formed  by  appreciating  what  has  beei 
achieved  ihan  by  criticising  what  has  been  badly  done  or  Id 
undone.  Commenting  on  the  fall  of  ihe  Roman  Empire 
the  West,  Gibbon  writes,  '  Instead  of  enquiring  why  the  Rom 
Empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  surprised  that  i 
had  subsisted  so  long'.'  In  like  manner,  instead  of  askinf 
why  the  Dutch  did  not  do  more,  we  should  rather  w 
that  they  did  so  much.  There  are  natural  limits  t 
amount  and  to  the  kind  of  work  which  a  nation  can  do  i| 
the  world,  and  heahhy  nations  instinctively  recogni 
limits.  No  healthier  or  sounder  people  than  the  Dutch  e 
played  a  part  in  history.  None  ever  took  their  own  measure 
more  accurately,  or  showed  more  steadiness  and  ! 
control. 
vHs  The  Dutchman's  home  is  a  very  small  land. 
DtUchTotre  '*  ''"'^  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
ntigrtsu  is  not  highly  favoured  by  nature.  It  is  not  placed  in  a  cenli 
position,  mviting  tlie  mcommg  and  the  outgotng  of  men. 
is  not  well  situated  for  commerce  with  the  East ;  and  Greaf 
Britain  lies  hke  a  barrier  between  Holland  and  the  Nei 
World.     Even  the  sea  has  been  less  kind  to  the  Dutch  tha 

I   the  fatl  of  tbe  Romui 


V 
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to  ihe  English,  for  from  ihe  Neihirlandi  has  been  withheld 
ibe  cjowmng  gift  of  severance  from  the  continent  and  con- 
linentiLl  Urife. 

In  the  days  of  their  strength  the  Dutch  did  not  number 
as  nuDj  as  the  present  population  of  London.  They  could 
move  tbe  world,  but  they  could  not  colonise  and  people  it. 
The  Netherlands  were  thickly  populated,  but  not  over- 
liOpuUied  ;  and,  if  there  were  any  surplus,  Uiey  fount!  their 
homes  on  Uie  sea.  Moreover,  even  if  the  country  could  have 
supplied  emigrants,  the  motive  for  emigration  was  wanting. 
EmlgrantB  leave  their  fatherland  to  better  themselves,  but  the 
Dutchmen  were  conspicuously  well  off  al  home.  There  was 
no  poverty  among  the  Nethcrlandets.  There  was  little  social 
or  political  uneasiness.  They  had  no  class  in  their  midst  of 
restlrss  dissatisfied  men,  eager  for  change  of  scene  and  life- 
Tbey  had  foreign  wars,  but  not  civil  wars.  Foreign  wars 
bind  men  to  their  country  and  to  each  other,  civil  strife  sends 
them  to  other  lands. 

lo  the  seventeenth  century  many  Englishmen  went  to 
America,  some  for  conscience'  sake,  others  for  political  reasons 
and  the  like.  They  went  out,  meaning  not  lo  come  back 
again;  purposing  to  found  new  Eng lands  in  the  wilderness. 
When  Dutchmen,  on  tlie  contrary,  sailed  from  Amsterdam  or 
ing,  they  fully  intended  to  come  back,  and  to  come  b.iek 
r  than  ihcy  went.  Their  object  was  lo  trade  — by  force 
sary,  lo  carry  from  place  to  place,  to  be  always  coming 
d  ^ing,  but  they  knew  one  home  only,  their  old  home  by 
fe  North  Sea.  So  they  wenl  down  lo  the  sea  in  ships,  anil 
n][»ed  their  business  in  great  waters;  diey  fought,  they 
,  they  bargained  and  grew  rich;  they  formed  iniding 
ions,  they  acquired  dependencies;  ihcir  name  was  great 
lia  every  land  and  on  every  ocean,  but  the  world  was  not  made 
Dutch. 

The  Dutch  Republic  was  not  one  undivided  communil^.  ^*' 
It  was  »  /edenition  ofconunanities.     It  consisted  ot  ibe  Scvexi  j^^ 
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United  Provinces.  William  the  Silenl,  like  George  Washing- 
Ion,  did  not  fight  with  a  single  people  at  his  back.  He  had 
to  hold  togetlier  several  stales ;  and,  like  Washinglon,  he  held 
them  together  only  by  his  personal  influence,  coupled  \ 
the  ever-present  sense  of  common  danger.  In  the  Concltision 
to  ilie  '  United  Netherlands,'  Motley  points  out  thai '  the  greal^ 
misfortune  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  UniEed  Provinces, 
next  to  the  slenderness  of  iis  geographical  proportions,  fl 
die  fact  that  it  was  without  a  centre  and  without  a  head,  a 
therefore  not  a  nation  capable  of  unlitnited  vitality.  Tben 
were  seven  states.  Each  claimed  lo  be  sovereign '.'  And  ii 
an  earlier  passage,  writing  of  the  year  1590,  he  says,  ' 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  inherent  vice  of  the  Netherlai 
polity  was  already  a  tendency  lo  decenlralisation  and  pro 
vincialism '.'  At  one  lime,  in  1 608,  Zeeland,  the  second  sU: 
in  importance  in  the  Union,  threatened  to  secede ' ;  and  I 
no  time  was  ihe  republic  free  from  the  dangers  which  atH 
a  confederacy,  It  was  in  truth  not  so  much  a  country  1 
a  collection  of  towns.  There  was  vigorous  citizen  I 
Netherlands,  there  was  unbounded  courage  and  enterprise 
there  was  indomitable  patriotism.  Bm  there  was 
petual  widening  of  view  from  generation  to  generation,  i 
gradual  development  into  a  different  and  higher  class  1 
power,  At  bottom  ihe  greatness  of  the  Dutch  was  munidpi 
rather  than  national.  They  reproduced  and  bettered  I 
greatness  of  the  Greek  slates,  but  they  did  not  reach  the  lew 
of  the  Romans, 

This  may  have  been  their  misforlune,  but  it  was  not  thd 
fault.  Their  numbers  were  too  few,  their  land  was  too  Binal 
If  ever  a  history  was  artificially  made,  in  other  words  n 
by  man  more  than  by  nature,  that  was  the  case  with  tb 
Dutch.  They  may  be  counted,  in  a  sense,  as  one  of  tb 
peoples  who,  in  the  words  of  ArisloUe,  found  salvation  i 


'  Ibid.  chap.  xxU. 


'  Uniled  Kclberluidi,  chap,  lii 


>  Ibid.  chup.  IL 
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war  \     The  United  Netherlands  were  the  outcome  of  the     Ch.  II. 
war  with  Spain.     They  were  the  product  of  stress  of  circum-        •• 
stances  acting  upon  a  very  strong  race.     In  defence  of  their 
lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  religion,  the  Dutch  made  almost 
superhuman  efforts,  and  were  rewarded  by  greatness  absurdly 
oat  of  proportion  to  their  population  and  the  size  of  their 
land.     That  their  greatness  endured  so  long,  that  they  are 
still  so  healthy  and  sound,  that  they  still  keep  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  which  were  from  the  first  their  aim,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  knew  their  strength  and  used  it,  and  also  that  they 
knew  what  they  could  not  do  and  did  not  attempt  it.     The  The  Duta 
Carthaginians,  whom  in  some  respects  the  Dutch  resembled,  ^^^^^. 
flourished  as  a  commercial  people,  owning  trading  stations  ^i(^»j 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.     When  in  ^^'^P^^^  • 
later  da3rs  they  tried  to  outbid  Rome  by  building  up  a  land 
dominion  in  Spain,  their  end  soon  came.     The  Dutch  were 
too  level-headed  to  make  such  a  mistake*.     They  began 
as  traders,  and  traders  they  remained.     In  a  word,  they  were 
the  embodiment  of  common  sense. 

Less  state-ridden,  as  they  were  less  priest-ridden,  than  the  The 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  the  nations  of  North  Europe  de-  f^t!^^ 
veloped  their  foreign  trade  through  the  medium  of  Chartered  fm/ia 
Companies.     The  Dutch  had  two  such  Companies,  one  for  ^^'/*'*^- 
the  East,  and  another  for  the  West.     One  was  incorporated 
in  1602,  the  other  in  162 1.     The  earlier  and  greater  of  the 
two  was  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company,  in  which 
were  merged  all  the  existing  companies  in  the  Netherlands 
that  traded  wlh  the  East.     The  object  of  its  incorporation 
was,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  charter,  *  that  the 
said  companies  should  be  united  in  a  firm  and  certain  union, 
and  in   such  manner  that  all  the   subjects  of  the  United 

•  'E4r&(orro  ii\v  woKt/iovirrtSj  Politics  2.  9.  34.  Aristotle  was  referring 
to  the  Spartans. 

'  The  attempt  to  conquer  Brazil  from  the  Portuguese  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  perhaps  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  and  there  the  D\ilc\i 
failed. 
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Provinces  may  participate  in  the  profits  thereof.'     In  namC' 
a  private   company,  the  East  India  Company  was   i 
essence  a  national  concern.     It  represented,  or  rather  it  em* 
bodied,  the  Dutch  people  in  all  iheir  dealings  in  the  Indies. 
It  was  empowered  'to  enter  into  treaties  with  princes  andi 
potentates,  and    to    contract,   in    the    name    of  the    Unitei 
Netherlands  and  its  government.  ...  to  build  Torlificatioi 
and  to  appoint  governors,  to  establish  garrisons,  and  creaK 
officers  of  justice,  and  erect  other  offices  needful  for  pre 
vation,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  the  due  ad^ 
ministration  of  justice— provided  however  that  these  otiicen 
and  those  in  the  civil  and  military  service  shall  take  the  o 
of  allegiance  to  the  Stales-General'.'     This  was  no  mei 
grant  of  a  trade  monopoly.     Il  vas  formally  delegating  t 
a  national  association  the  charge  of  national  interests  in  t 
East.     The  East  India  Companies  of  other  peoples  were  i 
entrusted  with  such  extensive  powers,  and  consequently  thel 
were  not  in  early  days  so  strong.     They  were  in  fact,  as  i 
name,  private  companies,  exposed  to  jealous  rivalry  at  hor 
as  well  as  to  foreign  comj«iition,     The  Dutch  East  Indl 
Company,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  wide  as  the  Dutch  nation 
It  was,  in  its  origin  at  any  rate,  as  inclusive  towards  Dut^ 
men  as  it  was  exclusive  towards  foreigners. 

As  llie  commonwealth  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  feder 
commonwealth,  so  the  Netherlands  East  India  Companj 
■t  was  a  commercial  federation.  Four  Chambers  subscrilx 
the  capital^ihe  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  the  Chamber  c 
Middleburg  or  Zeeland,  the  Chambers  of  the  Meuse,  in  oth 
words  ihe  cities  of  Delfl  and  Rotterdam,  and  the  Chambc 

'  From  the  34tli  seciion  of  the  chatter  as  quoted  on  page  7  of  Wat 
mcyer*!  leclures  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under  the  guvciRimeat  of  I 
Dutch  East  India  Company  {Capetown,  1S57).  Tiie  charter  of  I 
East  India  Company  however  did  Dot  coatalii  such  a  daufc  u  v 
inserted  in  Ibe  West  India  Com panj^'s  chatter,  cmpuwciing  thcComp* 
in  so  tnany  words  to  cebiiist  any  fertile  and  uninhabited  land*  witl 
ibe  limits  of  the  cbaner.  [See  Hoodie's  Record,  Capetown,  18: 
p.  1913  Dole.] 
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of  the  Notlh  Quarlcr,  namely  Hoorn  and  Enkhuysen.  Cm, 
Ajnaterdam  contributed  one-half  or  the  capital,  Zeeland  ~* 
a  fourth.  Delft  and  Rotterdam  an  eighth,  and  the  North 
Quarter  an  eighth.  The  new  Company  paid  a  certain  sum 
to  the  Stales- General  for  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them 
hy  the  charier ;  and  the  amount  thus  paid  the  Government 
■ohocribed  to  the  original  capital,  becoming  lo  lliat  extent 
panncrs  in  the  underiaking.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  United 
Piovinces  was  originally  at  liberty  to  take  up  shares ;  and, 
mt  yean  went  on,  various  cities  and  provinces,  not  at  first 
BciitioDed,  were  specially  represented  in  one  or  other  of 
die  Chambers.  The  general  management  was  vested  in 
M  Federal  Asserably,  the  Assembly  or  Chamber  of  Seventeen. 
This  body  was  composed  of  eight  representatives  from  the 
Ansleulam  Chamber,  four  from  that  of  Zceland,  two  from  the 
Chambers  of  the  Meuse  and  the  NoriJi  Quarter  respectively, 
whJe  the  seventeenth  was  selected  in  turn  from  three  out  of 
tbe  four  Chambers,  Amsterdam  being  excluded. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  this  great  company,  faiLhfuUy 
reAecang  the  political  organisation  of  the  United  Nethei- 
Uiuls.  All  companies  lend  to  rise  or  fall  uiih  the  growth  or 
tbe  decline  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  domiciled ;  but 
the  Netherlands  East  India  Company  was  identified  with  the 
m  itself;  its  fortunes  were  one  with  the  fortunes  of 
land  which  brought  it  into  existence.  It  was  empowered 
to  conquer,  and  to  rule,  but  always  with  a  view  to 
.trolling  the  commerce  of  the  East.     Colonisation  had  no 

its  programme.    It  cannot  therefore  be  fairly  blamed  ■ 

not  having  been  a  colonising  agency.  I 

The  sphere   of  the    Company  was   from  the    Straits  of  Thi  Cafi 

;llan  on  the  east  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  ^^j^' 

;  and  in  1653,  as  we  have  seen,  possession  was  taken  ^'*< 

^the  Cape — the  point  at  which  ships  coming  from  Europe  camtaHy" 

^tcred  this  Eastern  hemisphere.     To  the  Dutch  Company  oniriwu 

I  to  the  Dutch  people  the  settlement  at  the  Cape  '♦.■as  ^  ^^^ 


[ 
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Bimply  the  westernmost  outpost  of  the  East  Indies ;  it  was, 
like  all  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eastern  seas,  subor- 
dinate to  the  Governor-Genera!  and  Council  of  India,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Batavia.  It  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  South  African  colony ;  it  was  intended  to  minister  to  an 
East  Indian  trade '. 

But,  even  if  the  Dutch  had  been  a  colonising  people,  even 
'   if  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company  had  wished  to  form 
settlements,  the  colonisation  of  South  Africa  must  i 
case  have  been  ihe  work  of  many  long  years.      In  Norti  | 
America  Dulch  settlers  spread  inland  along  the  banks  of  ll 
Hudson.     In  Guiana  Dulch  planters  were  attracted  to  a  loi 
lying  seaboard  with  alluvial  soil,  a  second  Netherlands  11 
tropics.     But  at  the  Cape  there  were  no  river  highways  ii 
the   continent,   there  was    no   rich    foreshore.      There   ' 
a  mountainous  peninsula  with  a  bay  beside  it,  suited  I 
a  station  for  passing  ships,  but  giving  no  clue  to  the  inCeriot 
A  long  broken  line  of  accessible  shores;   navigable  riven 
flowing  down  with  full  volume  and  easy  gradients  to  the  s 
nearness  to  places  which  or  peoples  who  have  outward  agl 
of  wealth ;  discovery  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  i 
these  are  the  natural  advantages  which  attract  colonists,  s 
make  them  exchange  new  homes  for  old.     South  Africa  h 

*  It  wai  not  the  Dutch  only  who  lookeil  upon  Ihe  Citpe  >' 
mbservicDt  to  the  East.  The  coDcluaion  of  liairow's  two  TOlumes  0 
Travel*  in  Southern  Afiics,  pablishcd  in  1 801-4,  ^  ^^  follows:  '  HtTlqi^ 
Ihns  endeavoarcd  to  state  the  different  point*  of  view  in  which  thie  Cftpc 
of  GotA  Hope  may  Im  cansideied  of  importance  lo  the  Brilith  nfttioa, 
bow,  mnterials  faithfully  collected  and  of  unqncitionabte  authority,  the 
remit  o(  Ihe  whole  nltl.  I  think,  bear  me  ont  in  thii  conclusion.  That 
as  a  naval  and  military  station,  connected  wilh  the  prulection  and  tbe 
defence  of  onr  trade  and  pomeuions  in  India,  the  advantages  of  the  CipeB 
an  invaluable  :  thai  the  policy,  if  practicable,  of  making  it  the  ft  *  ~ 
n  free  and  unrestrained  gommeice  is  doubtful,  even  in  If  " 
Engl&nd ;  that  It  holds  out  conilderablc  facilities  for  the 
mcnt  and  exteniioo  of  Ihe  Southern  Whale  Fishery ;  but  tlut,  as  a 
terrttorial  posseiiion,  it  is  not  in  its  picseul  state  and  probibl]'  n 
could  liecome  by  any  regulations  a  colony  woithy  of  the  considcratii 
either  of  Great  Bntain  or  of  any  other  power. ' 
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none  of  them  to  ofifer.  Sailors  scanned  its  coasts  in  vain  for  Ch.  II. 
easy  bays  and  estuaries;  no  great  river  carried  the  trader  *• 
up  towards  its  source,  or  bade  the  farmer  till  the  lands  which 
it  watered.  No  thriving  centres  of  native  industry  were  near 
at  hand :  and  behind  the  mountains,  which  barred  progress 
inland,  and  which,  cutting  off  district  from  district,  forbad 
a  continuous  line  of  settlement,  the  diamonds  of  Griqualand 
and  the  gold  of  the  Transvaal  were  for  two  centuries 
unknown. 

Colonisation,  as  opposed  to  conquest,  the  settlement  of  The  Cafe 
white  men  in  a  savage  land,  is,  unless  the  unforeseen  occurs,  ^^^  ^^^/y " 
in  its  early  stages  a  very  slow  process.  Many  years  elapse  Dutch  too 
before  the  immigrants  become  planted  in  the  new  soil ;  and  ^^y '^^"' 
it  is  not  until  they  have  taken  root  that  they  begin  to  mul- 
tiply to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  to  deserve  the  name  of 
a  people.  The  record  of  the  first  fifty  years  in  the  history 
of  a  colony  usually  and  necessarily  shows  much  smaller 
outward  results  than  the  second  half-century.  The  earlier 
years  are  a  time  of  training,  of  acclimatising,  of  learning 
much  and  perhaps  unlearning  more.  Hardships  must  be 
encountered,  disappointments  must  be  borne,  home  ties  must 
become  weaker  and  local  interests  stronger,  before  the  colony 
can  have  vigorous  life  within  itself,  and  begin  to  draw  men 
onto  it.  Colonisation  consists  in  parting  from  a  centre  and 
in  time  forming  a  new  centre ;  but  there  must  be  an  interval^ 
often  of  many  years,  before  the  new  centre  is  fully  formed. 
When  the  Dutch  first  occupied  the  Cape,  the  Netherlands 
had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached  the  summit  of  their  power ; 
and  by  the  time  when  the  settlement  had  grown  out  of 
infancy,  the  strength  of  the  mother-country  was  stationary, 
if  not  beginning  to  decline.  Had  South  Africa  been  settled 
fifty  years  earlier,  it  is  conceivable  that  its  fortunes  as  a 
Dutch  colony  would  have  been  greater.  Its  years  of  child- 
hood would  have  coincided  with  the  rise  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  its  adult  stage  its  growth  might  have  been  aided  and 
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Wfix-t  I.  sustained  by  a  still  growing  mother-land.  As  it  was,  when 
the  natural  time  for  expansion  came  at  the  Cape,  the  Nether- 
lands were  already,  so  to  speak,  advanced  in  years.  The 
Strain  of  perpetual  wars  had  told  on  the  Dutch  nation.  It 
was  all  that  and  more  than  they  could  do  to  hold  their  owe. 
Hence,  even  if  t!ie  numbers  of  the  Dutchmen  had  been 
greater  than  they  were,  even  if  their  policy  had  been  other 
than  it  was,  they  came  too  lale  in  their  history  to  South  Africa 
to  make  it  a  New  Netherlands. 

If  then  the  question  is  asked,  Why  was  the  Dutch  colonisa- 
tion of  South  Africa  so  limited  and  incomplete?  the  answer 
is  that  the  Dutch  never  intended  lo  people  the  Cape,  and 
that,  if  they  had  had  any  such  intention,  they  could  not  have 
carried  it  out.  Yet  not  a  little  was  done,  and  what  was  done 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  strong  Dutch  race,  iheir 
simple  Puruan  religion,  their  language,  their  laws,  and  ih^-i 
customs,  all  took  firm  root  in  this  land  of  the  South.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  stony  ground,  and  sown  with  a  spai 
hand,  but  after  many  days  and  under  new  conditions 
brought  forth  abundantly.  The  Cape  has  passed  out  oC  i 
keeping  of  the  Netherlands,  but  the  Dutch  race  has  b< 
fruitful  and  multiplied  in  South  Africa. 

The  story  of  the  Cape  under  the  rule  of  the  Netherlu 
East  India  Company  is  quiet  and  uneventful.     It  is  the  sti 
of  a  very  small  community  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  worl 
living  away  from  the  main  stream  of  history.     It  contai 
no  picturesque  incidents  of  fighting  for  "life  and  liberty, 
record  of  heroic   defence    against    European   invaders 
savage  hordes.      Foreign   nations   did  not   covet  ibis  Ul 
Dutch  dependency,  and  left  it  alone ;  and  lx)ili  settlers  a 
Hottentots   were   loo  weak  to  organise    war  against  ea 
other  on  any  considerable  scale.     All  ttie  dramatic  episof 
in    South    African    history   were    reserved    for   the 
century.     While  the  Dutch  occupation  lasted,  native  trouble 
were  mainly   con6ned  to  looting   and    reprisals,   and 
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squabbles  between  rulers  and  ruled  hardly  rose  to  the  level     Ch.  ll. 
of  civil  war.  '  '• 

Van  Riebeek,  the  leader  of  the  colonists,  or  rather  the  Van 
commander  of  the  garrison,  was  a  man  of  wide  experience. 
He  had  been  ten  years  in  the  company's  service.     He  had 
served  in  the  East  Indies.     He  had  visited  the  island  of 
Formosa  in  the  China  seas.      He  had  been  west  to  the 
Caribbean  islands;  and  north  to  Greenland,  where  he  had 
picked  up  knowledge  of  whale  and  seal  fishing,  likely  to  be 
of  use  in  Table  Bay.   He  had  considerable  force  of  character 
and  a  keen  eye  to  the  promotion  of  his  employers'  interests, 
upon  which  he  was  well  aware  that  his  own  promotion  de- 
pended.    The   instructions  given   to  him  were   plain   and  His  in- 
simple.     No  high-sounding  proclamation  was  to  be  issued,  ^^^^ 
declaring  the  States-General  to  be   sovereign   over  South  regard  to 
Africa.     A  fort  was  to  be  built,  according  to  an  approved  ^  l^./*^ 
plan,  large  enough  to  hold  seventy  to  eighty  persons ;  sufl5-  Table  Bay. 
cient  ground  was  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  garden- 
ing and  pasturage ;  but  no  offence  was  to  be  given  to  the 
natives,  and,  if  any  European  nation,  other  than  the  Portu- 
guese, wished  to  form  a  setdement  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  company,  the  company's  representatives  were  not 
to  interfere  with  them.    In  short,  the  object  of  the  enterprise 
was  simply  and  solely  to  ensure  that  Dutch  ships  should  not 
be  excluded  from  Table  Bay,  and  that  the  Cape  should  in 
future  be  used  as  a  place  of  call  instead  of  St.  Helena.    That  St,  Helena 
island  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  and  \y^)J**^* 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Dutch. 

The  original  band  of  settlers  numbered  rather  over  a  The 
hundred.  Among  them  were  one  or  more  gardeners  and  ^7/^7/  '^ 
probably  some  artisans ;  but  the  majority  were  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who.  came  out  to  do  duty  for  a  while  at  the  Cape, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  moved  in  due  course  elsewhere. 
Only  a  few,  including  the  commander,  brought  their  families 
with  them,  and  they  did  not  do  so  with  the  intention  of 
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making  [heir  home  in  South  Africa.  Before  he  sailed,  Van 
Riebeek  gave  the  directors  to  understand  that  he  hoped 
soon  lo  be  sent  on  to  India,  and,  when  he  had -been 
Cape  only  one  year,  he  begged  that  his  abilities  mighl  not 
be  thrown  away  upon  the  '  dull,  stupid,  lazy,  stinking'  nativw 
of  South  Africa,  but  might  find  a  more  suitable  sphere  among 
the  quick-witted  East  Indians.  As  a  matter  of  Tact,  he  was 
icept  at  the  Cape  for  ten  years,  being  subsequently  placed  in 
charge  of  the  iraporlant  settlement  of  Malacca'.  In  the 
following  century  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  born  at 
the  Cape,  rose  to  be  Governor-general  of  (he  Netherlands 
Indies. 

Meanwhile  he  carried  out  his  orders  lo  the  letter,     A  rude 
square  fort  was  slowly  built,  and  named  Good   Hope,     A 
garden  was  laid  out,  which  was  in  after  years  to  become  the 
great  attraction  of  Capetown,  and  vegetables  were  grown 
to  supply  the    garrison  and  passing  ships.      Sickness  and., 
winter  weather  retarded   the  work.    For  many  weeks  i 
supplies  were  procured  from   ihe  natives  beyond  one  lea 
cow  and  calf;  bul  gradually  the  first  trials  and  diRicoltt 
were   sunnounied,  and   Dutch   settlement    in  South   Afrii 
became  an  accomplished  fact.     In  the  midst  of  iribulation  i 
Africander  was  born  into  die  world,  for  we  read  in  Vi 
Riebeek's  journal,  that,  on  June  5,  HS52,  exactly  two  montl 
after  the  arrival    of  the  settlers,   the   chaplain's   wife   W! 
delivered   of  the    first   child    bom    within   the    Fort    Go< 
Hope. 

I'imiief  Thus  a  Dutch  company  established  a  station  at  TbI] 
'^aaladla  ^^y-  In'ended  to  serve  the  trade  of  the  East,  the  statfc 
was  at  the  same  time  to  be  made,  if  possible,  self-suppordi 


^a     1 

lOt 

'«     1 


W^mp«''y- 


'  Time  lias  wrought  coniid«rab1c  ch.inge  in  the  Tftloe  oi  in 
oinicr«bip  of  Eniopean  dependencies.  Bolti  the  Cnpe  ind  Malacca 
DOW  dependendei  of  Great  Hcitaiii ;  and  while  Malacca,  which  it  men 
in  the  Straits  Setllcmentt,  has  entirely  lost  its  importunce,  tlie  appoi 
mcnl  of  Guvecnor  of  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope  and  High  Comtniisia 
fat  -South  Africa  U  one  of  the  highest  poils  in  the  Kagllsh  colca 
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and  not  to  be  a  drain  on  the  company's  resources.  The  way  Ch.  II. 
to  make  it  self-supporting  was  to  encourage  trade  with  the  •• 
natives,  and  to  promote  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  But,  if  freedom  were  given  to  the  settlers,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  go  where  they  would,  to  live  where  and  as 
they  liked,  and  to  deal  with  whom  they  pleased,  native  wars 
and  possibly  collisions  with  other  European  nations  might 
arise ;  and.  if  the  station  developed  into  a  colony,  the  control 
of  the  company  might  be  weakened,  and  the  interests  of 
a  New  Netherlands  in  South  Africa  might  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  How  far  the  dependency 
could  be  strengthened,  without  making  it  too  strong;  how 
far  it  could  be  allowed  to  grow,  without  losing  its  original 
character ;  how  far  liabilities  could  be  converted  into  assets, 
without  incurring  fresh  and  unlimited  liabilities :  these  were 
the  problems  which  faced  the  Netherlands  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

At  the  beginning,  Fort  Good  Hope  was   not  unlike  a  Fort  Good 
Hudson's  Bay  factory  in  a  kindlier  climate  than  that  of  the  ^/^^^^ 
Arctic  regions.     It  was  a  dep6t,  unvisited  for  many  months  not  unlike 
by  the  company's  ships,  the  inmates  of  which  were  busy  in  ^^/^  ^^  ■* 
keeping  life  together,  waiting  for  the  natives  to  come  znd/actory. 
trade.     When  some  two  or  three  years  had  passed,  and  more 
was  known  of  the  place  and  people,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  between  Table  Bay  and  False 
Bay,  and  thus  convert  the  Cape  promontory  into  an  island. 
Had  such  a  project  been  feasible,  the  limits  of  the  settle- 
ment would  have  been  clearly  defined;  and,  while  a  large 
amount  of  useful  land  would  have  been  placed  in  undisputed 
occupation  of  the  Dutch,  the  tendency  for  good  or  evil  would 
have  been  to  concentrate  the  settlers,  to  emphasise  the  object 
for  which  the  fort  had  been  originally  founded,  to  appropriate 
the  Cape  to  the  Europeans  and  leave  South  Africa  to  the 
natives.     But  a  canal  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  even  a  chain  of  redoubts,  which  was  suggested  Va  *\\a 
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lead,  was  for  reasons  of  Economy  never  fully  carried  oul. 
Thus  in  course  of  years  a  certain  amount  of  expansion  look 
place,  resulting  in  something  more  than  a  trading  station, 
ut,  as  long  as  the  company's  rule  lasted,  something  lesslbui 

colony. 

There  are  three  native  races  in  Soutli  Africa,  the  Bantus, 
the  Hottentots,  and  the  Bushmen,     The  many  tribes  of  the 
great  Bantu  family  liave  a  wide  range,  extending  from  beyond 
the  Equator  to  tiie  south-eastern  sliores  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Their  history  really  belongs  to  the  present  century.     The 
southern  offshoots  of  their  stock,  commonly  known  as  KafQrs, 
the  Zulus  and  Maiabele,  the  Bechuanas  and  Basutos,  the  J 
Pondos,  the  Tembus  and  others,  are  all  now  familiar  to  1 
Europeans;  but  in  the  seventcenih  century  and  in  souihem-  1 
most  Africa  they  had  not  crossed  the  while    man's   pathi  I 
They  were  moving  down  from  the  north  and  east,  while  J 
Dutchmen  were  alovrly  coming  in  from  the  south,  and  ibB 
meeting  and  conflict  of  races  «as  not  to  be  for  many  lot 
years.     From  the  sailors  of  coasting  ships  and  from  rescufli 
casiawa>'3  some  knowledge  was  gleaned  of  the  outskirts  ^ 
Kaffirlaiid  and  the  manners  and  language  of  the  tribes  t 
the  sea,  but  it  was  left  to  our  own  times  to  gauge  the  ( 
strength  of  the  strongest  natives  in  South  Africa. 

The  sphere  of  the  Hottentots  was  and  is  the  south-w* 
corner  of  Africa,  including  the  Cape  peninsula.  Betwefl 
and  among  the  Hottentots  and  the  Kaffirs,  mainly  in  C 
desert  regions,  roamed  the  Bushmen,  a  diminutive  aborif 
race,  supposed  to  t>e  allied  in  origin  to  the  Hottentots.  Tb( 
the  outcasts  of  South  Africa,  untameable  savages,  dwi 
1  holes  and  corners  of  the  land.  They  lived  by  huniil 
and  plunder.  Their  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  eve 
man's  hand  was  against  them.  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  a 
killed  them  out  when  they  came  within  their  reach,  and  in  d 
eyes  of  the  white  men  they  were  mischievous  vennin  t 
literally  poisoned  the  soil. 
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It  was  with  the  H(mentots  that  the  Dutch  hstd  to  deaL    Ch.  IL 
They  were,  it  would  seem,  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  hmnaxiity        " 
than  the  natives  whom  English  settlers  found  in  alter  years  HttUaUMs. 
in  Australia.     On  the  other  hand  they  were  distinctly  below 
the  level  of  the  North  American  Indians.    They  weie  divided 
into  various  clans.      At  one  end  of  the  scale  were  com- 
paratively strong  tribes  like  the  Namaquas,  at  the  other  were 
beggarly   specimens  of  mankind  like   the  starving  Beach- 
rangers,  who  hung  about  the  Dutchmen's  forL     Taken  as 
a  whole  they  were  a  pastoral  nomad  race,  moving,  according 
to  the  season,  from  pasture  to  pasture,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  agriculture,  but  living  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  supplemented  by  the  game  which  they  killed, 
and  whatever  the  soil  yielded  of  its  own  free  wilL     In  South 
Africa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  character  and  the  The 
mode  of  life  of  the  incoming  colonists  were  largely  influenced  ^^f^^lf^ 
by  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  the  natives  into  whose  Duuk 
land  they  came.     The  Hottentots  were  not  good  fighters,  ^^a^,^ 
and  were  not  good  workers.     They  were  a  desultory  T2LCty  from  their 
with  Hide  capacity  except  for  loafing  and  for  minding  cattle,  j^^j^ 
The  English  settlers  in  North  America  were  braced  and  iftto  contac 
Strengthened  by  their  surroundings.     They  were  perpetually  jfottentou 
confronted  with  warlike  foes,  bold,  irreconcilable,  capable  of 
organisation,  possessing  some  political  insight,  men  who  must 
either  conquer  or  be  conquered.     There  could  be  nothing  in 
common  between  the  Englishman  and  the  North  American 
Indian ;  there  was  no  real  meeting-ground  between  the  races. 
They  had  to  live  outside  each  other,  and,  in  a  sense,  they  kept 
each  other  up  to  the  mark.     The  result  was  that  the  stronger 
race  grew  stronger  and  eventually  crushed  out  the  weaker 
race.     There  was  no  gradual  assimilation  of  the  two  races  to 
each  other,  involving  deterioration  on  either  side.     Widely  The 
different  was  the  case  of  the  Dutch  and  Hottentots  in  South  ^^^^^^^^^ 

were  fKftn 

Africa.     There  were  from  time  to  time  border  forays,  lifting  warlike 
of  catde,  murders  and  reprisals,  but  there  was  no  real  war  ^^*' 
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pAKT  1.    because  there  was  no  real  fighting;  spirit  in  the  natives. 
■  »—      when  the  Duichmen  landed,  Kaffirs  had  been  on  ihe  BpcC 

I  instead  of  Hottentots,  the  chrtoicles  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape 

would  have  told  either  very  much  smaller  or  very  mudl 
greater  results.  Possibly  the  Europeans  would  have  been 
kept  cooped  up  in  their  Tort  or  even  driven  out  altogether, 
ir  not,  in  fighting  Tor  their  lives  in  Africa,  as  in  fighting  faf< 
their  lives  at  home,  the  Hollanders  would  have  put  out  theil 
strength  and  grown  great  with  the  greatness  of  their  r 
Then,  we  may  imagine,  at  first  sympathy  with  friends  il 
deadly  danger,  afterwards  desire  to  share  in  good  things  t 
come,  might  have  brought  fresh  adventurers  from  EuropM 
They  would  have  come  in  to  make  new  homes  and  to  defeu 
them,  to  win  a  land  not  for  a  company  but  for  themselves,  1 
take  and  to  keep  a  growing  area,  not  by  haggling  ; 
barter  with  shiftless  nomads,  but  by  the  clearly  defined  rigtl 
of  the  sword. 
a  But  the  Hottentots  were  not  men  of  war.     Nor  were  ihej 

'toi'  '"^      ^^  ^'^  other  hand,  in  any  true  sense  men  of  peace.     The 
were  not  labourers,  not  tillers  of  the  ground.    They  belongt 

»to  a  lower  grade  of  human  beings,  incapalile  of  systemal: 
efibrt,  living  from  hand  to  nioulh  and  from  day  lo  day. 
they  been  as  ihe  negroes,  they  might  have  been  trained  t 
work,  and,  losing  their  freedom,  have  gained  instead  soul 
TacT  wire  measure  of  usefulness.     As  it  was,  they  were  in  many  c 
^^        virmally  enslaved ;  but  the  servitude  was  with  little  profit  ( 

I  their  masters  or  to  themselves,  and  slaves  were  importi 
from  other  lands  10  supply  the  labour  market.  Brought  in 
contact  with  such  a  rate,  the  Dutch  settlers  of  nccesd 
deteriorated  in  course  of  time.  They  acquired  the  vices  < 
slave  owners,  but,  as  far  as  the  natives  of  the  country  wa 
concerned,  they  made  linle  out  of  their  slaves.  They  tendt 
to  become  the  sluggish  masters  of  sluggish  servants,  livi 
Bomewhai  aimless  lives.  In  the  New  World  a  social  syslo 
was  built  up  on  the  basis  of  negro  slavery,  unsound,  it  is  U 
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I  ewrjr  point  of  view,  but  still  great  in  a  sense  while  it  Ch.  IL 
I,  stnd  wry  far  from  being  unproductive  or  useless.  In  " 
SiOHth  Africa  the  slave  sj-siem  was  never  so  fully  developed, 
and  onr  reason  was  ihai  there  were  black  men  already  on  the 
■pot.  who  were  dependents  but  not  workers,  who  were  for 
practical  puri)()ses  neither  bond  nor  free.  They  formed  an 
intermediate  element ;  they  were  not  strong  enough  10  make 
the  Cape  Coiony  a  home  of  free  men  alone,  wliether  white  or 
black,  but  tlicy  were  perpetually  in  evidence  to  suggest  a  half- 
bnttctl  mocic  of  hfe,  in  which  there  should  be  servitude  without 
work  and  slave  owning  without  profit.  If  the  Hottentots  served 
Uk  Diuchoien.  they  served  them  in  their  own  spasmodic  way; 
if  th«  Dutchmen  ruled  the  Hottentots,  they  ruled  them  in 
native  rather  than  in  European  fashion.  '  Every  family 
ceDierinf;,  as  it  were,  within  itself  approaches  in  time  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Cape  to 
Uie  ^mpliciiy  of  nature  ...  the  farthest  settlers,  who  reside 
thirty  or  forty  days'  journey  from  Capetown,  more  resemble 
Hottentots  than  the  posterity  of  Europeans.'  Such  is  a  Dutch 
accoiint  of  the  outlying  farmers  in  the  Cape  Colony  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century '.  It  was  an  inevitable 
result,  due  to  various  causes,  not  the  ieast  of  which  was  the 
land  of  natives  among  whom  the  Dutchmen's  lot  was  cast. 

It  has  been  said  that  Fort  Good  Hope  in  its  earliest  days  The 
was  not  unlike  a  Hudson's  Bay  factory.     Similarly  the  de-  ^"^^^ 
scriptions  given  of  the  Hottentots  in  Van  Riebeek's  diary  and  Duukmt 
despatches  rather  suggest  a  dishonest  and  unfriendly  kind  o^'^jj^g/. 
Esquimaux.     These  South  African  savages  bartered  with  the 
wtute  men,  and  were  cunning  in  barter.     Brass,  copper,  and 
tobacco  tbcy  wanteii  in  exchange  for  their  cattle,  and  they 
locw  the  difference  between  good  and  bail  tobacco.     They 
maintained    to    the   full    their  old    reputation    for   stealing. 
They  stole  tobacco,  and  one  of  their  clans  was  christened 
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Pakt  I.   by  the  Dutch  the  Tobacco  thieves.    Tliey  ran  off  with  the 
"         sailors'  clothes  drying  on  the  shore.     They  took  the 

I  chain  from  the  plough  lying  for  repairs  before  the  bla 

smith's  shop.  They  laid  hold  of  the  children  in  order 
tear  the  brass  buttons  from  their  clothes ;  and  the  c( 
raander  found  it  necessary  to  issue  more  than  one  proclaim- 
tion  warning  the  workmen  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  theit 
arms  and  iheir  picks  and  shovels.  His  patience  was  sorely 
tried ;  but  his  instructions  were  to  keep  on  good  terms  wilh 
the  natives,  and  those  instructions  he  faithfully  observed. 
Not  merely  was  ill-treaimenC  of  die  black  men  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties,  but  no  traffic  or  intercourse  whatever 
between  the  two  races  was,  as  a  rule,  allowed  except  on 
behalf  of  the  company  and  through  the  medium  of'  tfic 
authorised  representatives  of  the  company.  Thus  it  was 
hoped  at  once  to  prevent  any  quarrels  between  settlers  and 
natives,  and  !o  safeguard  the  company's  monopoly  of  trade. 
~'  The  main  difficulty  arose  when  the  Hotteniots  realised  Uitt 

e  permanently  occupying  the  Cape  peniA' 
fiirmartent  sula  and  taking  up  land  for  cultivation.  It  meant  to 
'^"htir  'l*^  '"5^  °^  ^°  much  pasturage.  Where  they  had  brou^ 
land  by  their  herds  from  time  to  time  in  former  years,  they  wodfl 
uropta  s.  ^  ^j^j^  j^  bring  them  no  longer.  Savages  as  they  wer^ 
ihey  resented  the  appropriation  of  their  lands  by  an  aliet^ 
race.  '  They  dwell  long,'  says  Van  Riebeek  in  his  joumfll 
for  April,  1C60,  '  upon  our  taking  every  day  for  our  own 
more  of  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  them  from  all  agt| 
.  .  .  they  also  asked  whether,  if  they  were  to  come  ii 
Holland,  they  would  be  permitted  to  act  in  a  similar  mannerV 
It  was  an  awkward  qnesiion — one  to  which 
or  can  be  given,  except  the  answer,  which  natives  know  w^ 
that  might  is  right  and  the  fittest  must  survive.     If  ouiddl 

<  SeeTbeReconl.otB.SeticsarOfnciBlpBpersReklivetotbeCoDdittai 
■ad  trestmeot  of  Ihe  Native  Tribes  of  SouUi  Africa,  byLienl.D,"'  " 
Capetown,  1S38,  pL  i.  p.  10$. 
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>pe  ihc  coloured  men's  title  lo  the  lands  of  llieir  birth  Ch.  1 
bwn  held  good,  there  would  have  been  no  history  of  ~*^ 
«pean  colonisation. 

be  conrerence.  ai  which  the  Hottentots  thus  pleaded  their  Tie '« 
S,  followed  on  what  was  called  ihe  war  of  1659.  It  was  ^'  "' 
ar.  One  white  man  only  and  two  or  three  black  men 
killc^d,  and  some  of  ihe  settlers'  cattle  were  carried  off. 
disturbance,  however,  \vas  sufficiently  marked  to  give 
Dutch  commander  an  excuse  for  claiming  that  the  land 
h  his  countrj-mcn  occupied  had  now  been  '  justly  won 
K  sword  in  defensive  warfare '.'  On  the  other  hand  his 
riors  both  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Batavia  were  fair-minded 
Igh  10  recognise  that  the  natives  had  ground  for  com- 
it,  and  some  years  afterwards,  in  1672,  the  form  was 
I  tiirough  of  buying  the  Capie  peninsula  from  the  Hotten-  Tit  Caft 

Two  agreements  were  signed  with  Hoilentot  chiefs,  J?".?*' 
dHoquendy  styled  hereditary  sovereigns  of  the  Cape  HeiuntaU 
ici  and  Hottentots  Holland  respectively,  by  which  the  ^J"  '*' 
■h  became  recognised  owners  of  the  south-west  comer 
outh  Africa  from  Saldanha  Bay  to  False  Bay.  The 
inenls  were  most  explicit  and  buaness-like,  containing 
eknowledgement  by  tlie  native  vendors  that  they  had 
ved  the  stipulated  price.  Unfortunately  belief  in  the 
I  faith  of  the  transaction  is  shaken  by  reading  the 
Ucb  in  which  the  governor  reports  that  the  goods 
ered  to  the  chiefs,  in  either  case,  only  represented  an 
itesimal  fraction  of  the  sum  named  in  the  document. 
IS  an  illustration  of  the  trading  instincts  of  the  Dutch. 
r  evidently  did  not  feel  comfortable  in  South  Africa 
)ut  a  receipted  bill.  They  were  averse  to  taking  and 
iig  land  by  force,  but  they  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
^  of  a  little  sharp  practice  in  the  way  of  business.  At 
ame  time  it  must  be  admilted  thai  on  the  whole  they 

■  See  Hoodie's  Fecord,  u  above,  pt  I,  p.  tog. 
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Part  I,    treated  the  natives  in  these  early  days  with  humanity  !U 
~**         forbearance.     Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  in  ihe  ei 
^L  if  their  dealings  had  been  stronger  and  more  high-hande^ 

^H  if  open  war  and  well-defined  conquest  had  taken  the  plao 

^r  of  a  long  series  of  desultory  and  irritating  encroachments. 

/ItUiinH!         By  these  deeds  of  sale  the  Hottentot  chiefs  w 
DuKkin     "^^  ^°  'endeavour  to  drive   away  and  expel  by  force  a 
SiiHlh  arms  any  foreign  European  power  which  may,  in  the  eoufi 

teMtr       °^  '''"^i  ""y  ^^  settle '  in  the  ceded  districts.     As  a  matter  t 
European    fact,  undl  in  1780   the  United  Provinces  were  dragged  i 
ihe  vortex  of  the  war   between  England   and   France,  i 

(foreign  power  interfered  with  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape, 
nearest  European  neigbbours  were  the  Portuguese  in  Angoll 
and  Mozambique,  the  English  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  Frenc 
in  Madagascar  and  at  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  I 
guese  were  a  broken  people  before  ever  the  Dutch  fort  1 
the  Cape  was  founded,  and  the  French  and  English  were  ll 
only  powers  who  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  Nellx 
lands  East  India  Company,  Fortunately  war  with  the  oi 
Teike  usually  meant  peace  with  the  other.  Of  the  two,  the  Frcn 
i-rtnih.  jj(  |^^g(  showed  more  signs  of  contemplating  a  settlement  I 
South  Africa,  French  scalers  were,  the  Dutch  found  i 
arrival,  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Saldanha  Bay,  and  twi« 

I  in  1666  and  in  1670,  on  the  latter  occasion  by  force  of  ani 

marks  of  French  sovereignty  were  set  up  at  the  same  pla 
During  these  years  Louis  XIV  had  Colbert  for  his  mini 
and  Colbert  for  the  time  regenerated  the  French  East  i 
Company.     But  he  died,  the  company  died  too,  and  noth 
came  of  these  French  demons  [rations  on  the  coast  of  Sout 
Africa. 
Ti>  tlu  The  first  two  years  of  the  Cape  Colony  were  years  of  m 

tnsluk      i^twecn  Ihe  English  and  the  Dutch,  brought  on  by  Cna 
well's  Navigadon  Act.     Fighting  began  in  the  latter  part  ( 


V 


'  See  Hoodie's  Record,  pt.  1.  p.  ji8 
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1652,  and  lasted  till  1654.  There  was  a  second  war  in  Ch.  II. 
Charles  Il's  time,  in  the  years  1665-7,  and  a  third  during  " 
the  same  reign,  from  1672  to  1674.  This  last  war  was 
the  most  dangerous  to  Holland,  for  the  English  and  French 
combined  against  her  in  an  unnatural  league.  It  was  the 
doing  of  the  English  king  and  his  ministers,  not  of  the 
English  people;  and  in  1674  the  English  withdrew  from  it, 
and  made  peace  with  their  old  allies — the  peace  of  West- 
minster. Not  long  afterwards  the  Stuarts,  with  their  French 
sympathies,  were  driven  from  England,  and  the  Dutchman 
who  had  defended  his  country  against  France,  as  his  great 
g;randfather  William  the  Silent  had  held  it  against  Spain, 
was  called  as  William  III  to  the  English  throne.  Thence- 
forward there  was  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  for  a  hundred  years. 

These  wars  did  not  seriously  affect  the  Cape  colonists.  TheDutch 
They  caused  of  course  anxiety  and  alarm..    They  led  to  the  '^^j^J^ 
building  of  a  castle,  more  defensible  against  European  foes  Bay  was 
than  was  Van  Riebeek's  fort ;  and  they  diminished  for  the  Tj^h^/''' 
lime  being  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  called  at  European 
Table  Bay.    But  there  was  no  substantial  gain  or  loss,  no  *^  *^**^' 
attack  or  defence  colouring  the  story  and  shaping  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  colony.     News  travelled  slowly  in  old  days, 
and  ships  in  distant  waters   and  colonists  in  distant  lands 
often  did   not  know  whether   there  was  war  or  peace  in 
Europe.     Sometimes  the  settlers  were  better  informed  than 
their  foreign  visitors.     We  read,  for  instance,  of  an  English 
ship  in  1665,  and  two  French  ships  in  1689,  putting  into 
Table  Bay  as  a  friendly  port  and  being  attacked  by  the 
garrison,  unsuccessfully  in  the  first  case,  successfully  in  the 
second.     Moreover,  in  outlying  nooks  of  the  world  war  or 
peace  depended  very  much  on  the  people  on  the  spot,  and 
It   did   not   at   all   follow  that   the    relations    between    two 
European  peoples  were  at  a  given  time  one  and  the  same 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     Still  the  Cape  lay  on  or  near 
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^^^ARTl.    a  well-known  trade  route;  and,  as  Tar  as  distance  allowed, 
^f  '  "        it  was  kept  in  close  contact  with  Europe,  with  European 
politics,  and  wilh  European  interests  in  the  Easl.     It  seems, 
therefore,  at  first  sight  strange  lliat  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa 
Xtatmnfer  were  hardly  ever  touched  by  the  fringe  of  war.     The  reason 
munity       ^^^  twofold.     In  the  first  place  the  settlement  was  so  small 
fivmat/act.  as  not  to  be  worth  powder  and  shot.     Foreign  nations  had 
I.  //  7oai    no  reason  to  fear  it  and  little  reason  for  wishing  to  possess  it. 
outteJier'^^^y  ""^  S'^d  that  their  ships  should  be  able  now  and 
ptefdii.       again  to  put  into  Table  Bay,  but  this  could  be  done  as  long 
as  there  was  peace  with  the  Netherlands,     Tlie  English  had 
^k  St.  Helena.     The  French  looked  to  Madagascar,     It  was 

^B  not  worth  while  to  try  to  dislodge  the  Dutch  at  Fori  Good 

^P  Hope,  when  the  existence  of  the    seitlement  was  not  only 

(TtfKftiBj     not  a  danger  but  a  positive  convenience.     Give  offence  to 
mentaf      ""  **"^-  "''s''^"  Europeans  or  nalives,  such  were  in  efTect 
feriijpiirs    the  instructions  of  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen  to  their  Cotn- 
r       "■'''  manders  at  the  Cape,     Be  courteous,  but  not  too  courleoab] 
Give  as  Utile  as  you  can,  take  as  much  as  you  can,  but  al 
all  do  not  involve  us  in  the  expense  of  «ar.     The  appoii 
ment  of  Commander  at  the  Cape  was  no  bed  of  roses, 
had  to  make  bricks  without  straw.     He  had  to  conci 
without  conceding.     Far  removed  from  support,  he  was  ■ 
peeled  on  all  occasions  to  find  the  golden  mean  betwt 
aggression  and  subservience,  to  know  inslinclivcly  the  exa 
line  of  conduct  which  would  pay  the  best.     The  ordina 
rule  with  regard  to  foreign  ships  at  the  Cape  was  to  all 
the  crews  to  take  in  fresh  water,  to  catch  fish,  and  to 
vegetables  and  poultry  from  the  settlers,  but  to  prohibit 
purchase  of  cattle,  and  to  give  or  sell  nothing  from 
company's  stores.     On  one  occasion,  at  the  end  of  I 
a  French  fleet,  which  visited  Table  Bay,  was  treated 
unusual  hospitality,  being  refitted  and  provisioned  from 
company's  stores.      The  commander  of  the  garrison,  Vi 
Quaelberg,  even  went  so  far  as  to  visit  the  French  admi 
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on  board  his  own  ship,  and  to  lodge  some  of  ilie  Frenchmen     Ch.  I 
«uhin  ibe  walls  of  the  fort.     This  was  too  much  for  the 
durctors   at  Amsterdam,  and  the   unfortunate   commander 

i  at  once  dismissed,     '  That  you  may  know,'  they  wrote 

1667  to  his  successor  and  his  council,  '  how  to  conduct 
yourselves  in  future  upon  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  we  have 
now  to  direct  you  not  lo  refuse  them  water;  but  as  lo  refresh- 
ments, to  give  ihem  as  lillle  as  may  be  in  any  way  possible, 
gWing  them  in  particular  no  provisions,  ships'  stores,  or  the 
like,  bot  declining  all  under  the  plea  of  your  own  wants  and 
of  nccesHty,  and  thus  allowing  them,  as  we  have  often 
directed,  lo  drift  upon  their  own  fins'.' 

Cborlisb,  however,  and  parsimonious  as  the  Dutch  were 
to  their  visitors,  tliey  hardly  treated  them  worse  than  they 
were  treated  themselves  in  foreign  pans  ;  and  it  was  obvious 
then,  as  it  is  obvious  now,  that,  if  the  company  wished  to 
ensure  being  always  able  to  provision  iheir  own  ships,  they 
could  not  affurd  (o  be  open-handed  to  foreigners. 

Dut  there  was  a  second  reason,  akin  to  the  first,  for  the  2. 
immunity  from  invasion  which  the  Cape  colonists  enjoyed.  ■"*''<'« 
Of  the  two  nations  who  were  possible  invaders,  the  French  hardly  6 
were  as  a  rule  not  strong  enough  on  the  sea,  and  loo  much  ^/^^^^  i 
involved  in  Eurotiean  wars,  to  attack  colonial  settlements,  tAi  Cap/, 


unless  such  settlements  were  near  to  possessions  of  their 


Englis/i, 


own,  and  their  capture  formed  part  of  a  larger  scheme  oi  being  Ht 

'  Moodie,  pt.  t.  p.  399.  Vbd  Qoaelberg,  who  was  on  this  occasion 
dnmis«cd  for  beiag  lou  hospitable  to  llie  Fiench,  wns  subsequenCty 
le-rmploynl  in  the  East  by  the  Nclberlnnds  Compsny.  An  amusing 
'~  '  ux  of  Dutch  hoipilalil;  at  the  Cape  will  be  lound  in  Moodie'i 
Fd,  p.  DO.  nole.  In  l6j6  EOmc  Englith  ihips  urived  al  Tabic  Bay, 
Van  Riebeek')  diuy  was  as  roUoH-s  :  '  The  Commander  invited  the 
biti  captains  to  dinner,  and  presented  each  with  half  an  01  (which 
been  killed  in  conseqneni^  of  some  wea|jjessl  in  Tetnm  for  a  cask  of 
!T  and  a  keg  of  dislill^  waters  ...  A  young  ox  which  seemed  likely 
rlie  was  killed  and  given  10  the  English  cajilain  (who  knew  not  what 
ailed  it]  for  hii  aiclt,  it  was  the  same  case  with  the  other  ox  and  the 
afaeep;  not  that  they  were  nnwholesome,  bnt  it  was  necessary  to  kill 
ir  character,  and  as  it  were  to  act  the  bragEart,  they 
Ihem  by  way  of  Ubcltlity. ' 
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annexation.     Furiher,  when  the  lime  came  for  the  French 

10  strike  hard  for  a  colonial  empire,  they  found  that  the 

rf/Brf/a  English   stood  in  their  way  much  more  than   the  Nether 

^'T^"i'j  ianders.    They  looked  to  the  eastern  and  western  conlineMI 

it  te  iktir    more  than  [o  i!ie  eastern  and  western  islands  ;    and  I 

inUresllo    sphere  of  actual  or  prospective  conquest  and   coloniss^ 

was  in  the  main  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Dutch, 

II  was  the  English  whom  the  Dutch  had  lo  fear.  Thqt 
were  the  foreigners,  if  any,  who  would  Like  the  Capve.  Noti 
only,  however,  were  the  two  peoples  as  a  rule  in  friendship 
with  each  other ;  not  only  had  they  by  the  peace  of  E 
in  1667,  as  confirmed  by  the  later  peace  of  Westminster, 
carefully  provided  for  international  courtesy  in  each  othei't 
ports ;  but,  as  far  as  the  Cape  was  concerned,  it  was  a  ca 
of  dealings  between  two  companies  rather  than  between  ti 
nations.  Neither  company  probably  wanted  in  ordinar 
times  to  incur  the  expense  of  occupying  both  St.  Helens 
and  the  Cape.  The  two  stations  were  alternative;  isA, 
after  the  Dutch  had  occupied  the  latter,  they  gave  up  i 
former,  which  sufficed  for  the  English,  Rival  trading  coi 
panies  are  at  least  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  are  ri« 
nations;  but  iheir  standard  is  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  a 
pence.  War  to  a  syndicate  of  traders  always  means  ex] 
diiure  and  sometimes  means  ruin;  companieA therefore  of 
loth  to  make  war ;  and.  when  ihey  makj  it,  mey  localise  , 
as  much  as  possible.  They  fight  either  in  self-defence,  < 
because  there  is  some  definite  object  to  be  readiiy  s 
promising  an  immediate  prolit  with  little  future  liabiUt 
The  English  company  for  many  long  years  was  not  1 
strong  as  the  Dutch ;  and  even  if  ihcy  bad  been  as  stronj 
or  stronger,  they  had  little  lo  gain  by  allacking  the  Cap 
Tliere  was  no  South  African  trade  to  fight  for.  There  H 
nothing  to  excile  cupidiij'.  The  settlement  did  not  pay  t 
way,  and  was  maintained  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Neths 
lands  Indies.     If  it  had  been  taken  by  the  English  and  kq 
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ihey,  instead  of  the  Dutch,  would  have  borne  the  cost  of  Ch.  II. 
maintenance,  and  their  ships  would  have  reaped  but  slight  ** 
ad\*amage  from  touching  at  an  English  instead  of  a  friendly 
port.  If  it  had  been  taken,  destroyed,  and  left  desolate,  the 
destroyers,  in  common  with  all  traders  to  the  East,  would 
have  felt  the  want  of  an  European  station  at  Table  Bay.  In 
either  case  necessity,  as  well  as  sense  of  injury,  would  have 
driven  the  Dutch  into  reprisals,  for  the  safety  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  depended  upon  their  holding  some  position  in 
or  near  South  Africa.  The  only  possible  motives  for  an 
English  attack  on  the  Cape  were  either  temporarily  to  cripple 
the  power  of  the  Netherlanders,  or  to  prevent  the  station  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  third  and  unfriendly  power.  The 
first  motive  could  only  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  a  world- 
wide war.  The  second  motive  did  not  operate  as  long  as 
the  Dutch  were  strong,  though  ultimately  it  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

So  the  Dutch  went  their  way  in  peace  at  the  Cape,  un- 
molested by  Europeans,  not  seriously  threatened  by  natives. 
No  real  danger  came  to  them  from  either  sea  or  land.     Their  The  secu- 
security  was  not  all  gain.     The  manhood  of  the  colony  was  J^^/^;j 
to  some  extent  stunted  from  want  of  that  training  in  infancy,  at  the  Cape 
which  comes  from  enduring  and  attempting  much.     The  ^Jliy 
settlers  needed  troubles,  such  as  those  in  which  their  own  favourable 
native  Netherlands  were   cradled,  to  bid  ihem  burst  their  ^^^, 
leading  strings,  to  stimulate  individual  energy,  and  to  quicken 
the  sense  of  common  life.     But  their  difficulties  were  not 
definite  enough  to  become  opportunities,  their  trials  were 
too  few  to  foster  public  spirit.     The  Cape  Colony  remained 
a  comparatively  unimportant  settlement,  under  the  rule  of 
a  money-loving  company,  not  intended  to  be  great,  not  forced 
into  greatness  by  pressure  from  outside. 

The   island  of  St.  Helena  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  St.  Helena. 

closely  connected  with  the  Cape.     Both  the  one  and  the 

other  were  in  the  hsinds  of  East  India,  companies,  and  bolVi 
rat.  IV,  V 


I 
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AKT 1.  were  occupied  for  the  same  reason,  the  convenience  of  ihe 
EaEtern  trade.  First  ihe  one  and  then  the  other  belonged 
to  the  Dutch,  and  now  both  are  included  in  the  Brilish 
Empire.  For  a  short  lime  after  Fort  Good  Hope  was  founded, 
the  Dutch  do  not  appear  to  have  given  up  all  claims  to 
St.  Helena ',  but  the  island  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
English  some  years  before  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands went  10  war  in  1664.  Taken  again  by  the  Dutch  in 
1665,  it  was  in  the  same  year  recovered  by  the  English,  and 
was  in  their  hands  when  the  next  war  broke  out  in  167J. 
The  Netherlandcrs  then  once  more  determined  to  attack  the 
island,  and  Table  Bay  was  selected  as  ihe  base  of  operations. 
Four  ships,  carrying  600  men,  sailed  from  the  bay  in  Decem- 
ber, 1672,  and  in  the  following  month  drove  the  English 
garrison  out  of  St.  Helena.  The  Dutch  held  the  island, 
however,  only  till  the  month  of  May,  when  ihey  were  in  tiiiii 
surprised  by  an  English  fleet  and  forced  to  surrenderV 
From  that  date  onward  St.  Helena  remained  an  undisputed', 
British  possession.  This  was  almost  the  only  occasion 
which  the  Cape  played  any  part  in  the  earlier  wars  of 

'  For  inilftnce,  we  find  the  Governoc-generat  of  Balavia  wrilinfifl 
V«a  Riebeck  on  the  )f  ih  of  December,  1655  :  '  Vour  propoul  to  (T^ 
the  UUnd  of  St.  Helena  of  ererything  now  on  it,  nnd  to  U;  it  eati' 
wBGle,  is  somewhat  oppoied  (o  out  ideas,   u  this  would  be  qoiti 
inconvenicDl  fur  ouckIvcs  bs  it  could  be  for  the  Engliih  and  FK 
For  whenever  any  homeward-bound  shlpi  may  be  dri\-cn  pa>t  the  { 
by  bud  wcnlhcr,  wliete  should  ihey  look  for  refreshment*?  and  wtaj 
also  could  the  Acet.  If  once  icparaled.  I>e  collccled  so  convenieutty  u 
St.  Helena?     Again,  soppiR^ing  the  Knglisb  should  iiud  no  nfre^ 
tbeie,  they  would  have  a  plea  and  an  inducement  to  loudi  at  the  C 
where  ihey  would  alwayi  pUgue  us  lor  one  thing  or  other,  and,  b 
our  friends  and  allies,  could  not  be  entiirly  refiued  ,  .  .  We  m)     '*' 
fore  of  opinion,  thai  we  Uionid  allow  the  island  ofSL  Helena  l<  ... 
in  esse,  so  that  we  may  resort  to  it  in  case  of  need '  (Mondi^  t 
p.  80  note).    This  passage  illustrates  what  has  bcea  said  abovc^  "S 
the  advantages  ol  these  itationi  00  the  Eastern  route  to  other  pe 
than  their  owners.    The  Dutch  had  a  reputation  for  injuring  [I 
which  they  visited  in  the  course  of  their  voyage*.    Stt  above,  p.  -  - 
see  also  vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  i-ij  note.     When  Ihey  gavenp  U 
tbey  destroyed  everything  ihjey  could. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  pp.  'Ss-ti- 
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^j^flfjf^ftaKrf.  and  in  this  instance  it  comes  berorc  us  not 
M  k  bifaaguercd  settlement,  struggling  for  existence,  but  as 
a  ttmini^-point  for  attack  upon  another  little  dependency. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  enterprise  was  a  failure. 
Had  the  English  lost  St.  Helena,  they  would  have  bid  very 
h^h  to  be  masters  of  the  Cape. 

Further  from  the  Cape  on  the  east  than  St,  Helena  is  on 
the  w«st  lies  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  whose  fortunes 
in  early  days  of  European  colonisation  were  closely  allied 
to  those  of  South  Africa.  Its  old  Dutch  name  of  Mauri- 
iji»,  which  has  outlived  the  later  title  of  Isle  of  France,  dales 
Erom  ihe  year  1598,  when  a  Dutch  fleet  first  visited  and 
claimed  the  island ;  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1640 
that  the  claim  was  made  good  by  some  kind  of  occupation. 
The  station,  such  as  it  was.  was  withdrawn  shortly  after  the 
Cape  settlement  was  founded,  but  in  the  year  1664  it  was 
revived  and  strengthened.  The  French  at  the  time  were 
taking  steps  to  colonise  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  directors  of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company 
bad  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  take  Mauritius  also.  '  We 
must  not  allow  other  nations,'  they  wrote, '  to  anticipate  us 
there ','  and  a  small  garrison  was  accordingly  sent  lo  resume 
possessioiu  On  the  shores  of  the  somh-east  port,  now 
Grand  Port,  a  little  fort  was  built,  named  Frederic  Henry, 

'  Hoodie,  p.  iS).  The  note  to  thai  page  layi :  '  The  company  ordered 
Masrilius  ti>  be  nbandoned  Dec.  36,  |6<I7,  to  be  ie-Oi;cupied  Aogasl  14, 
iMj:  and  lo  b«  again  abaodoned  Joly  13,  1716.'  IT  is  very  diffiicult  lo 
And  out  what  were  Ihe  eKact  datei  in  connexion  with  the  Dutch  oixupa- 
lion  of  Manritini.  CapL  Olivet,  in  hi*  edition  of  Francois  LcEuat 
(Haklnyl  Soc  iSgt,  ml.  ii.  p.  14^  note),  give*  16,19  "  '1"  ^"^^  "^  ''■' 
fini  occupatioD,  adding  that  the  Mation  was  abaadoned  in  1650,  re- 
MUblished  in  the  sune  year  till  16114,  then  abandoned  for  live  years,  and 
at  the  nid  of  ihat  time  again  re-established.  D'Unienville'g  Statistiqne 
de  risle  Maprice  and  other  books  give  1644  as  Ihe  date  at  which 
■  KEatai  Dutch  setllement  was  rorraed  in  the  island,  but  Ihe  list  of 
Dvtcli  govenion  begins  in  1638  i.tee  vol,  i.  o[  this  work,  p.  144  note). 
It  it  cleat  from  the  Capt  records  that  the  island  was  le-oceupied  in 
lfi64.afid  1710  any  1 1  seems  lo  have  been  tbc  dale  of  its  hnalabaudoa- 
MM  by  Ibe  I>Dtdi. 
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A  still  smaller  ouipost  was  maintained  at  the  north-wesi 
harbour,  where  the  town  of  Port  Louis  now  stands.  At 
Flacq,  towards  the  eastern  coast,  the  company  had  a  garden; 
and  a  few  settlers  were  to  be  found  in  the  soutli-weai, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Black  River.  At  the  end  of  ihe  seven- 
teenth century  the  garrison  consisted  of  some  fifty  men,  and 
there  were  thirty  to  forty  Dutch  families  scattered  through 
Ihe  island'.  The  interior  was  covered  with  forests,  which 
sheltered  runaway  slaves,  and  ebony  wooti  was  almost  the 
only  article  of  export.  In  later  times,  as  a  French  posses- 
sion and  under  the  fostering  care  of  Labourdonnais,  Mauritius 
became  a  flourishing  and  important  colony,  but  under  the 
Dutch  it  never  thrived.  They  occupied  it  merely  to  fore- 
stall other  possible  occupants,  ihey  turned  its  fine  harbours 
lo  little  or  no  account,  and  in  or  about  17 10  the  settlement 
was  broken  up,  and  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  after  destroy- 
ing everything  that  could  not  be  carried  away.  During  the 
whole  period  of  Dutch  occupation,  with  a  very  short  interval, 
the  island  was  subordinate  to  the  Cape,  and  appeals  from 
the  Mauritius  Court  of  Justice  were  heard  in  South  Africa. 
Once  a  year  a  ship  left  Table  Bay  for  Grand  Port  carrying 
provisions,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  timber;  and  the 
island  was  looked  upon  as  a  convenient  place  of  banishment 
for  inconvenient  settlers  who  had  given  trouble  at  the  Cape, 
as  well  as  for  convicts  from  Batavia.  It  was  the  little  de- 
pendency of  a  little  dependency,  and  its  record  while  attached 
lo  Ihe  Cape  tells  the  same  story  as  the  chronicles  of  the 
Cape  itself,  that  colonisation  was  not  the  mission  of  U» 
Dutch  people,  nor  the  object  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indk.- 
Company. 

As  Mauritius  was  subordinate  to  Ihe  Cape,  so  the  Ca] 
together  with  all  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the  Eastern 

'  Sec  Capt.01i*er'i  edition  of  FranttiisLegnal,  vol.  il.  p.  195. 
was  kept  at  Miurilius  us  a  piisonec  for  Ihiec  yean  from  1693  t<: 
For  ui  account  of  Maaiitins.  «x  vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  wc  3,  *. 
mImo  the  firat  tiro  rolomes  of  Mr.  TtrnVt  HlAorj  ol  Soath.  A£nc*, 
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of  the  world,  was  sobordinale  10  Balavia.  The  British  Cm.  il 
Empire  al  ihe  prescnl  day  comprises  self-governing  colonies,  '  "  " 
Crown  colonies,  and  colonies  which  stand  half-way  between  V^f^^ 
the  one  class  and  the  other.  The  Crown  colonies  are  all  ^"j"'^ 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London,  /adia 
and  their  governors  take  instructions  from  the  Secretary  ot^'^f"^ 
Slate  for  the  Colonies  alone.  But  each  colony  is  distinct 
and  eeparaie  from  the  others,  and  has  a  distinct  and  separate 
loc&l  adcDtnistration.  The  Governor  of  a  Crown  colony  is  in 
ncafljr  all  cases  advised  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting 
of  the  principal  officers  of  his  government ;  and  in  most 
Crown  colonics  there  la  a  Legislative  Council,  some  mem- 
ber* of  which  are  unofficial  residents,  not  elected  by  the 
people  but  nominated  by  the  Crown.  In  a  few  instances 
the  local  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  alone, 
who  Instates  either  in  the  form  of  ordinances  or  by  means 
of  proclamations.  The  Dutch  dependencies  in  South  Africa 
and  the  East  were  the  very  opposite  of  self-governing  colo- 
nies- l~hey  did  not  even  reach  the  level  of  Crown  colonies. 
They  were  not  indeed  colonies  at  all.  They  were  the  depfils 
or  the  stations  of  a  trading  company,  and  were  looked  upon 
and  treated  as  such.  For  administrative  purposes,  they  were 
regarded  as  one  whole  rather  than  as  a  series  of  separate 
conmiuniiies.  The  company  had  a  certain  number  of  ships 
and  a  certain  number  of  men  widely  scattered  through  the 
Eastern  hemisphere.  All  tlie  officers  on  the  ships  and  all 
the  officers  at  the  stations  formed  a  single  body  of  men 
carrTing  out  one  uniform  system '.  Of  necessity,  as  year* 
went  on,  local  circumstances  made  themselves  felL  For 
instance,  in  tlie  earlier  years  of  the  Cape  settlement,  the 
officer  in  charge  was  called  Commander,  unless  he  happened 
to  be  of  specially  high  rank  in  the  company's  sen'ice,  in 
which  cose  be  was  styled  Governor ;  at  a  later  date,  when 
it  in  tbc  first  VDlnme  of  Mr.  TbcaVs  UiGtoi) 
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Part  L    the  settlement  becnme  more  imponant,  the  title  attached  K 

the  place  rather  than  to  the  man,  and  the  apf«)immem  o(  I 
chief  officer  at  the  Cape  was  what  would  now  be  called 
a  colonial  govemment.  But  the  tendency  of  the  company 
was  lo  treat  places  as  items  in  a  trading  concern, 
homes  of  human  beings.  The  directors  and  their  officeis 
were  not  devoid  of  the  instincts  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
governing  for  the  sake  of  the  governed  was  not  part  of  their 
business  and  hardly  entered  into  their  calculations.  It  vas 
their  policy  to  centralise,  to  group  the  Eastern  world,  so  far 
as  they  had  dealings  with  it,  round  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen 
at  Amsterdam  and  their  representatives  at  Batavia ;  lo  work 
down  from  above,  not  to  build  up  from  below ;  to  fit  locali- 
ties to  the  system,  not  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  needs  of 
the  localities.  In  their  eyes  any  particular  station  represented 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  loial  trade,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  employes ;  while  in  theory,  and 
to  a  great  extent  in  practice  also,  all  the  stations  formed  one 
dependency,  to  be  administered  in  one  way,  serving  i 
purpose  only — the  profit  of  the  company. 
j^iUivn  b/  This  was  the  system  under  which  European  colonisatitn 
mander  at  '"  South  Africa  began,  and  it  lasted  with  little  moditicaCitai' 
iMe  Capt.     as  long  as  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company  owned  t 

I  Cape.     The  Commander  at  the  Cape  took  orders  both  ftod 

Amsterdam  and  from  Batavia ;  and,  when  office^  of  higbfl 
rank  than  himself  visited  Table  Bay,  on  the  way  to  or  fro 
the  Indies,  they  superseded  him  for  the  time  being  vai 
framed  instructions  for  his  guidance.  In  this  multiplicity 
of  masters  there  was  not  much  wisdom.  The  Commander 
was  over-governed  himself,  and  in  turn  He  over-goveni 
those  committed  lo  his  charge.  He  was  advised  by  a  counc9 
consisting  of  his  chief  officers  and  answering  to  iIik  Executive 
Council  of  a  British  Crown  colony,  and  he  legislated  I 
Want  t/ a  means  of  proclamations  and  resolutions  of  council.  N^ 
'^^^!uat  Kpresentaiive  element  leavened  the  executive  of  the  DuUJ 
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i«uletn«m  at  the  Cape,  no  legislators  were  chosen  by  the  Cii. '. 
rommanity.  The  government  was  a  despotic  govemmenl,  .  ~**' 
aod  the  despot  was  himself  the  slave  of  the  company.  The  ^^ 
sj-Orm  seems  to  us  a  faulty  one,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  ""^9 
aitcT  ages  and  from  an  English  jxiinc  of  view;  and  it  seems  ' 

the  more  fmiliy,  because  it  suggests  contrast  with  the  present 
fuU-grown  self-govern  men  I  of  the  Cape  Colony.     But  it  must 
in  fairness  be  judged  by  a  different  standard.     The  Ncther- 
bnds  were  the  home  of  freedom,  but  they  were  not  the 
home  of  representative  government.     Parliaments '  were  not 
congenial  to  the  Dutch  temper ;  and,  as  long  as  their  lives 
mcst  prosperous  and  their  liberties  were  secure,  the  citizens 
of  the  United   Provinces  troubled  their  heads  little  about 
camsiiiutioRs.     They  were  often  face  to  face  with  a  national 
crisis  requiring  a  dictator,  and  they  became  accustomed  to 
enlrasttng  their  public  affairs  to  one  or  to  few,  so  long  as  the 
one  or  the  few  were  good  Dutchmen.     The  Netlierlanders, 
therefore,  who  went  out  to  foreign  lands  did  not  lake  with 
them  any  longing  for  popular  representation,  and  the  Nether- 
bndera  who  stayed  at  home  did  not  insist  that  Dutch  colonists 
should  enjoy  institutions  which  they  did  not  possess  and  did 
not  wish  lo  possess  themselves.     If,  too,  it  is  borne  in  mind 
ttiat  the  object  was  to  establish  trading  depots,  not  to  found 
colonies,  it  must  be  admiftcd  that  the  form  of  government 
was  well  designed  to  secure  the  end  in  «ew.     The  evil  came  Tkr  Ct 
from  the  fact  that  the  Cape  settlement  was  not  in  the  East  J™^  ^J? 
Indies  but  in  South  Africa,  whereas  it  was  always  treated  as  eiUtit . 
though  it  had  been  in  the  East,     Despotism  is  indigenous  to  J„^i^ 
the  tropical  lands  of  the  East,  and  their  teeming  populations  as  i/it, 
tnow  nothing  of  systems  under  which  lulers  and  ruled  con-  I^j^ 
linually  change  places.     Eurofieans  went  there  not  to  make  ihe  Ea. 
new  homes,  not  to  till  llie  ground,  but  to  govern  and  to  ^"'''"• 
trade.     Their  subjects  were  coloured  native  races,  and  the 
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PuRT  I.  u'eallh  which  they  sought  and  found  was  not  produced  by 
——  the  white  man's  toil,  The  conditions  of  South  Africa  were 
exactly  the  reverse.  In  respect  of  climate  no  belter  dwelling' 
place  could  be  found.  Rulers  were  not  wanted  there,  for 
administration  can  hardly  be  devised  for  scattered  tribes  ot 
wandering  savages.  Traders  were  not  wanted,  for  there  » 
no  trade  in  existence  other  than  the  simplest  form  of  barter.. 
While  colonists  were  the  one  thing  needful,  men  who  would: 
live  in  the  land  and  work  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  who,, 
living  and  working  in  European  fashion,  would  necessarily 
reproduce  in  South  Africa  the  vigour  and  freedom  of  Euro- 
pean citizenship.  There  was  nothing  in  common  between 
the  Cape  and  the  East,  yet  the  same  system  was  applied  ta 
both'.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  would  have  been  found 
out  earlier,  if  the  Cape  colonists  had  been  more  numerous 
and  if  trading  had  not  blunted  the  political  sense  of  tl 
Dutch. 
But,  though  the  South  African  settlers  had  no  voice  what* 
t^Mtif/ars  ^''^^  '"  ^^^  government  under  which  they  lived,  they  had  h 
aitkcCaft.  voice  in  the  tribunals  by  which  their  cases  were  decideiL 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1657, 
it  was  provided  thai  one  of  the  colonists  should  sit  and  vole 
in  the  Council  of  Justice  on  any  occasion  on  which  a  fellow 
colonist  was  tried.  In  the  following  year  the  number  wat 
increased  10  two,  and  in  the  later  days  of  the  compan/* 
regime  half  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  composed  o£ 
these  Burgerraden  or  burgher  councillors.  Chosen  by  ths 
governor  and  his  council  from  a  list  of  names  presented  by, 
the  whole  body  of  free  settlers,  they  figured  to  some  extent! 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  with  the  Hecmraden,  o 

'  Stavorinus  writes  of  the  C(i|«  towards  the  oiil  of  the  ci 

ci^Qtorj  (toI,  iii.  p.  451):  '  The  adininiMratioii  of  the  Rovcniine       . 

colon;  noght  not  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  compuijr^ 
Atiatic  poisessioos,  where  the  greatest  part  of  their  subjects  conust*  of^^ 
■  KTvile  and  enslaved  people,  who  miuit  be  coiDpelled  Ijy  violence  Ic 
cultivate  their  country  and  to  iJelivcr  the  produce  to  the  company.' 
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tool  councillor  of  ilie  outlying  districts,  preserved  some  Ch.  II. 
sembUnce  of  public  spirit  in  a,  colony  whose  traditions  and  ~^*~ 
mining  were  antagonistic  to  political  freedom. 

Ii  will  be  remembered  thai  the  men  whom  Van  Riebeek  T"*?/" 
IOoIl  to  llie  Ca|»e  were  all  servants  of  the  company.  They 
were,  we  read  in  hU  ins  true  lions,  'sworn  to  the  general 
ankles  of  the  company  ',*  to  be  employed  in  its  service, 
cxcb  according  to  his  capacity.  Wliatever  land  wa3  occupied 
belong^  to  llie  company,  and  free  colonists  had  no  place 
in  the  original  scheme.  In  less  than  three  years'  time  there 
cane  a  cbiuige  of  view,  and  we  find  the  commander  writing 
to  tbe  Chamber  of  Seventeen  in  April,  1653,  'we  now  per- 
cci»T  thai  your  Honours  seem  inclined  to  establish  a  colony'.' 
The  change  came  from  the  desire  of  the  directors  to  encou- 
rage llie  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The 
garden  produce  at  tlie  station  was  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
lie  supply  of  live  siock  depended  on  (he  good  will  of  the 
natives,  and  grain  was  imported  from  Baiavia.  It  was  evident 
tiui  wiihuut  farms  and  farmers  the  settlement  would  never 
become  self-supporting.  As  a  trade  depot  pure  and  simple 
it  would  not  pay  its  way,  as  a  colony  il  might.  'I  once 
more  recommend  you  to  attend  above  all  to  the  support  of 
the  cultivation  of  grain.  We  shall  never  become  noblemen 
here  until  we  shall  first  have  been  good  farmers','  So  wrote 
ihc  Dutch  commissioner,  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1657,  and 
who  revised  ihe  terms  upon  which  certain  of  the  company's 
Servants  were  given  their  discharge  and  permitted  to  take  up 
land.  Com  did  not  thrive  close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort,  for 
the  south-east  winds  in  the  summer  months  came  up  in  gales 
past  cloud-capped  Table  Mountain  and  laid  low  the  ripening  Exttmi 

CTODS:  but  round  the  corner  of  the  range,  where  a  circle  of  ^  , 

'   '  ,  °  ,  ,  selllemttOi 

tfaom  trees  suggested  the  name  of  Rondebosch,  '  the  wmd  /femie- 

would  scarce  have  moved  a  straw  *.'    On  this  sheltered  land        ■ 
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fARTl.     the  com  grew  well,  and,  as  cultivation  spread  otiward  and 

"  *•  ■      southward  at  llie  back,  of  the  mountains,  vine-growing  gave 

WynUrg.    Wynberg  its  name,  and  Commamier  Simon  Van  der  Std 

made  himself  a  home  at  Conslantia,     Rondebosch 

a  suburb  of  Capetown ',  but  in  old  days  the  fact  ibal  mea 

»  lived  and  worked  a  fu-w  miles  from  the  fori  made  the  differ- 

ence between  a  station  and  a  colon)'.     The  outlying  seltlen 
were  the  first  Boers  or  farmers,  and  the    first  burghers  of 
citizens  in  South  Africa.     They  were  the  men  of  the  countty 
as  opposed  to  the  inmates  of  the  fort',  the  free  men  of 
Rtitric-      community  as  opposed  to  the  white  bond  servants  of  the! 
en  i£/ree  company.      Unhappily   iheir   farming   was   sadly  restridet^ 
lahniiis.     and  their  citizenship  was  little  more  than  a  name.     The  ide* 
was    to    diminish   expenditure   by  substituting  freemi 
salaried    servants,   and  by  encouraging   agriculture.      Onlf 
married  men  were  10  be  given  land,  the  colonists 
be  all  of  Dutch  or  German  birth,  and  the  grain  which  IheJ 
grew  was  to  be  sold  to  the  company  at  a  fixed  \. 
a  very  short  time  they  were  permitted  to  buy  cattle  from  ll 
natives,  but  the  permission  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  wi( 
the  exception  that  ihey  were  allowed  to  sell  to  thi 
crews  such  vegetables  as  were  no!  required  by  the  garrison 
they  were  bound  over  to  buy  from  and  sel!  to  the  compan; 
alone.    They  became,  in  short,  unpaid  instead  of  paid  servai 
of  the  company',  and  the  advances  which  they  received 
order  to  enable  them  to  start  their  holdings  placed  them 
the  position  of  debtors  to  hard  task-masters.     Under  lh< 
conditions  the  so-called  free  farmers  of  South  Africa  reap 
lilUe  benefit  from  their  nominal  freedom.     The  new  sysli 
was  initiated  in   1657,  and,  in  the  following  year, 

'  KondclxKch  U  five  miles  from  Capetown,  Wynberg  eight. 

*  Thcic  MKiii.  howc*cr,  grew  up  alio  1  clois  of  luwn  buighen,  t.e 
free  colonists  who  did  not  brm  but  lived  at  the  fort  as  gaidenen,  hai 
cnftimen,  and  ihopkeepers.  In  1678  they  aumbeicd  ODe-third  of 
total  QHinber  of  fiee  men.      (Moodie,  p.  363.) 

'  See  Waternieyer's  Lectues,  p.  lo. 
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wu  preserlcd  to  ihe  Coinman(ier  by  the  burgher  councillors  Ch.  IL 
on  behalf  of  iheir  fellow  burghers.  They  complained  of  not 
being  allowed  to  deal  with  the  Hottentots,  and  they  com- 
pkitkcd  too  that  the  price  at  which  ihey  were  lo  deliver  iheir 
com  hod  not  been  fixed.  '  Therefore,'  ran  ihe  petition,  '  let 
B  price  be  soon  fixed,  for  till  that  is  done  we  will  not  cultivate 
any  ground,  for  we  will  not  be  slaves  to  the  company'.' 
These  were  brave  words,  but,  in  spite  of  concessions  which 
vere  made  from  time  to  time,  the  farmers  remained  little 
more  than  slaves.  Monopoly  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
company,  monopoly  controlled  the  port  which  was  the  inlet 
UK)  ondet  of  trade,  and  the  colonists  were  too  few  to  make 
headway  against  the  system.  No  wonder  that  we  read  oT 
some  of  these  &ee  men  becoming  stouaways  on  homeward' 
bound  ships ',  thai  others,  restless  and  discontented,  were  sent 
10  Mauritius,  and  that  the  Commanders  ai  the  Cape  often 
reported  unfavourably  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  neither 
bond  nor  free.  'It  is  to  be  lamented,'  wrote  Commander 
Van  Quaelberg  in  January,  166S,  lo  his  masters  at  Amster- 
dam,'that  your  Honours'  colonies  formed  by  our  countrymen, 
not  here  alone  but  in  general,  do  not  advance,  because  the 
colonists  and  other  freemen,  as  soon  as  ihey  find  that  they 
are  not  allowed  their  head  or  to  attain  in  their  own  way  their 
object  of  enriching  themselves,  always  turn  their  head  and 
ears  towards  fatherland';'  and  later,  in  1676,  one  of  the 
Dutch  commissioners  who  paid  periodical  visits  lo  the  Cape, 
notes  that '  the  Dutch  colonists  here  bear  the  name  of  free- 
men, but  ihey  are  so  limited  and  restrained  in  everything 
that  the  absence  of  freedom  is  rendered  only  too  evident '.' 

Working  under  anilicial  restrictions  which  crippled  their 
industry,  the  Dutch  farmers  had  none  the  less  to  face  the 
onUnary  trials  which  await  settlers  in  a  new  country.  They 
I  away  from  the  shelter  of  the  fort,  and  were  therefore 


*  Ibid.,  p.  3^0. 
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conslanlly  liable  to  depredations  from  the  Hotteniols,  wiih 
whom  they  were  forbidden  to  barter.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  farms  languished  for  want  of  labour.     Some  few  i 
married  men  were    given  their  discharge  on    condition 
taking  service  mth  their  married  countrymen ;  but  the  wages 
of  Dutch  servants  were  too  high  to  make  while  labour  profit 
able  to  those  who  employed  it,  and  from  the  first  moment 
that  farming  was  suggested  Van  Riebeek  urged  the  necessity 
of  introducing  slaves.    The  earliest  experiment  in  slave  labour 
was  made  with  negroes  from  Angola  and  Guinea,  two  cargoes 
of  whom  were  landed  in  Table  Bay  in  1658.     It  was  not  a 
success.     The  slaves  ran  away,  and  gave  so  much  trouble 
that  the  farmers  were  in  most  cases  glad  to  be  rid  of  tlicm 
by  handing  them  back  to  the  company.     In  after  years  the 
chief  sources  of  the  labour  supply  were   Madagascar  and 
Malaya.     Slavery  is  unsound  in  any  land,  at  any  time,  and 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  nowhere  was  it  more  out  of 
place  than  in  South  Africa.     In  the  tropics,  where  while  men 
cannot  work  in  the  field,  on  sugar  or  cotton  plantations, 
where  large  bodies  of  unskilled  labourers  can  be  continuously 
employed,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  slave  system  came  inU 
bluing  ;  but  no  such  excuses  could  be  pleaded  in  the  Sou& 
African  climate  and  on   South  African  farms.    It  was  fop; 
years  an  open  question  whether  slavery  would  take  root 
the  Cape.     If  the  Dutch  settlers  had  been  more  numeroi 
if  the  Hottentots  had  been  more  serviceable,  if  the 
traffic  with  the  East  had  not  suggested  forced  labour,  slai 
would  not  have  been  imported,  whatever  might  have  been 
treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  land.     U  was  not  until 
eighteenth  century  was  well  advanced  that  the  Cape  be< 
a  distinctively  slave-owning  colony,  and  as  late  as  the 
1754,  when  a  new  slave  cod^was  passed,  the  number 
slaves  hardly  exceeded  that  orihe  free  colonists '. 


ilh    1 
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nljr.  the  bondsmen  greatly  outnumbered  the  free,  but  to    Ch.  U 
mti  there  was  no  such  enormous  excess  of  slaves  over 
as  was  proved  to  be  ibc  case  in  ihe  plantation 
;  of  the  West  Indies ', 
t  is  pleasant,  loo,  to  record  that  slaves  in  South  Africa  Trtatmat 
b  on  the  whole  treated  with  comparative  kindness.    The  %1^I^ 
t  introduclion  of  negroes  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ^^ 

t  immediately  followed  by  the  opening  of  a  school  in  which 
S  might  be  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and 
n  was  held  to  be  preliminary  to  freedom.  Emancipa- 
^  indeed,  became  so  common,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
more  than  once '  that  no  slave  should  t>e  set  free 
1  adequate  security  being  given  that  he  would  not 
me  a  charge  upon  the  public  funds.  Still  the  evils 
«lnch  are  inherent  in  slavery  made  themselves  felt  at  the 
Cape.  Proclamations  in  restraint  of  cruelty  told  of  the  in- 
humanity of  masters  and  of  .the  sufferings  of  servants,  and 
constant  enactments  against  placing  arms  witliin  the  reach 
of  slaves  proved  that  the  community  was  divided  against 
itself,  tliat  it  contained  an  element  to  be  feared  and  to  be 
ruled  by  fear.  One  of  die  many  curses  of  slavery  in  all 
lands  was  thai,  the  longer  it  lasted,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
ilcadcn  the  human  sympathies  of  those  who  held  others  in 
bondage.  Slave-owning  was  inherited  from  generation  to 
generation,  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  accidental 
pTdunstance  but  as  a  law  of  life.  What  was  originally 
^■price  for  procuring  much  needed  labour  became  in  time 
^^■ndaroental  article  of  a  creed ;  and,  as  the  eighteenth 
^BntT  ran  its  course,  the  belief  gained  ground  amongst 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  centni;,  according  to  Barrow,  the 
■dolt  male  slans  in  Ihe  C&pe  Colnny  exceeded  the  adult  male  whiles  in 
the  pioportiofi  of  5  m  i,  bnl  the  exces  of  the  whole  slave  popalatioo 
om  die  whole  ftre  popalation  was  very  much  less.  In  Jamaica  al  the 
(ame  period  the  propottioa  of  slave*  to  whites  was  10  to  1.  The  total 
Dinnber  of  slaves  at  the  Cape  on  Oct.  Jt,  iSig— sborlly  l>efore  cmand- 
pation— was  ncariv  36.000. 

'  Id  1706,  and  apparaitly  again  in  tj2i  and  1777. 
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Part  I.    slave-holders  that  slaves  were  made  by  nature  not  by  ma^ 
'■         ihal  black  men  were  cast  in  a  wholly  different  mould  fron 

I  white.     Even  in  South  Africa  it  would  seem  that,  as  year 

went  on,  the  views  of  the  colonists  became  more  distorted^ 
and  that  the  idea  of  training  bond-servants  for  Christiai 
brotherhood  and  for  liberty  yielded  to  ihe  ever-growii^ 
sense  of  absolute  mastery  over  lower  beings.  Yet  the  loC 
of  the  slave  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  at  all  times  belter  tbaal 
the  fate  of  his  fellows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Hottentots  il 
Ibeir  semi -servitude  to  Dutch  farmers  fared  worse  than  tl 
better  workmen  enslaved  from  beyond  the  seas '. 
li^'  In  April,  1657.  when  the  Cape  settlement  had  been  lit 
fi^'*^*^  existence  for  five  years,  ihe  total  European  population' 
in  South  Africa  amounted  only  to  134,  of  whom  100  weiV 

»paid  servants  of  the  company.  In  167a,  when  the  colony> 
was  twenty  years  old,  the  Europeans  did  not  exceed  ban 
in  all,  64  of  whom  were  burgher  colonists,  Ten  yeaa 
later,  in  1682,  the  returns  showed  663  Europeans,  300  oH 
whom  belonged  to  the  garrison,  while  162  were  children. 
Slowtxttn-  Nearly  all  the  colonists  lived  in  the  Cape  peninsula,  at  Table: 
itltUmeni.   B^y  or  round  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain ;  but  there 

small  outposts  at   Saldanha  Bay  and   Hottentots  Hollam^ 
and  in   1679  and  i68o  farmers  began  10  till  the  land 
IgtKr^nct    Slellenbosch.     Little  or  nothing  was  known  for  many  yci 
mitritraf  ^^  ^^  interior  behind  the  mountain  buttresses  which  fronted 
Afriia.       the  peninsula,  and  in  whose  keeping  were  the  secrets  of 

I      continent.     The  maps  of  Africa  were  strewn  with  legeodaiy 
or  half- legendary  names,  and  explorers  went  out  into 


'  Banow  writes  imder  the  date  1801-4  C^^'-  ■■'  P'  95)  =  'The  fiel 
tlavei  belonging  to  Ibc  fumers  ire  not  however  nearly  so  well  treau 
u  thoie  of  toe  town  ;  yet  iofinilely  beUer  than  the  Hotlentoti,  irtio  u 
In  tlieiT  employ.  The  fanner,  indeed,  having  a  life  intereit  in  the  >M 
and  only  five  luid  twenty  yesn  in  the  olher.  ii  a  circnmitiuice  thai  ma, 
eKplain  the  difference  of  treatment.'  Similarly  (be  while  bond-iervisti 
In  the  Weit  Indict,  being  only  bound  for  a  term  of  yean,  ate  lald  M 
have  been  worse  treated  thaii  the  ncgto  slaves.  (Sue  vol.  iL  of  thit 
work,  pp  48-i».) 
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lawli  to  look,  for  cities  which  no  man  had  builL  '  I  see  " 
bde  difficulty  in  penetrating  from  ihis  quarter  to  ihe  river 
of  Spirilo  Santo  and  the  cily  of  Monomotapa.  to  see  if  any- 
tfaiog  ta  10  be  done  for  the  company  tliere  ','  so  wrate  Com- 
niniooer  Rykloff  Van  Goens,  who  visited  the  Cape  In  1657. 
He  Krred  as  Governor-general  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
BBci  when,  on  his  way  home  in  i68j,  he  called  once  more 
u  Talile  Bay,  he  s[)oke  of  '  the  river  named  on  the  coast 
Rio  de  Infanie,  but  called  in  the  interior  Camissa  or 
Camiwa.  1  very  Urge  river,  the  discovery  of  which  will  be 
a  gKSt  point,  and  a  step  towards  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  ihe  river  of  Monomotapa  V  The  river  of  Cumisaa,  the 
Twcr  and  town  of  Vigiii  Magna,  and  other  creations  of 
incdiaevaJ  geographers,  have  long  since  melted  into  space, 
and  a  spurious  island  of  St.  Helena  Nova,  created  by  the 
aotunaUy  lively  imagination  of  a  fraudulent  Dutch  carpenter, 
««S  searched  for  in  vain';  but,  in  looking  for  the  unreal, 
ibe  early  iettlers  in  South  Africa  by  very  slow  degrees  en- 
^Jargcd  the  actual  tK)unds  of  knowledge,  and  gradually  began 
^^b  realise  the  great  extent  of  the  land,  on  the  outskirts  of 
^^■och  they  had  ma<le  their  new  home.  It  was  in  the  year 
^Bt57  thai  a  river  was  found  flowing  at  the  fool  of  the 
DnLenstein  mountains,  whence  it  gained  its  Dutch  name 
of  the  Great  Berg  or  mountain  river.  Near  ii  two  granite  Dinavtry 
peaks,  which  glistened  in  the  sunshine,  were  christened  ^'*'  ^"^'' 
l>iaiiiuidt  and  Paarl.  Further  lo  the  north,  in  December,  River. 
i66e,  an  exploring  party  came  to  a  river,  on  whose  banks 

'  Moodte.  p.  98,  '  Ihid.,  p,  387. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  14}.    The  Dalch  c*qwn[er'«  itory  wis  that  half  a  degree 
nil  ol  St.  HeleoB  there  vas  a  lof  island   producing  alt  maoDcr  of 
M>llis,  which  belonged  to  the  t'oitnguew,  and  aa  which  he  had  twice 
i  bjinacll.     C>n  the  ground  of  '  the  absulule  neccMity  oC  another 
ivou  lo  the  north  of  Ihe  Cape '  Che  homeward  Dutch  fleet  wai  in 
_I  otdeml  10  learch  for  and  to  take  possc^iion  of  the  i&luid,  and 
Cutdl  ufhcn  wai  actually  named  ai  lis  commandant.     The  istDnd 
isof  counc  ncverfonnd,  but  llie  fact  that  it  was  louked  for  shows  thai 
e  Dutch  company  at  thii  time   regretted  having  allowed  the  leal 
Sc  Ue!eli>  to  p»at  oM  oS  their  hgads. 
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Tart  I.    they  saw  a  herd  of  200  to  300  elephants;  and  thenceforward 

♦•  '     the  Great  Olifants  River  appeared  on  the  maps.     Exploration 

Riv^r,  ^     ^^^^  \\.^t[i  in  the  desolate  country  of  the  Namaquas,  whose 

copper  gave  an  incentive  to  search,  and  Van  der  Stel's  visit 

Namaqua-  to  Namaqualand  in  1685  brought  him  only  within  hearsay 

land.  Q^  ^^  Orange  River,  which  was  not  actually  reached  and 

crossed  by  Europeans  for  another  seventy-five  years.     The 

coast  line  of  South  Africa  from  the  mouth  of  the  Olifants 

River  on  the  west  to  that  of  the  Tugela  on  the  east  was 

fairly  well  known  before  the  seventeenth  century  ended,  and 

furchase    in  1689  the  Netherlands  company  formally  bought  the  shores 

% ^NcUcUby  ^^ ^^  ^^y  ^^  Natal  from  the  leading  chief  of  the  place.    No 

the  Nether-  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  utilise  the  purchase,  and  the 

^f^^if^   ^   ship  which  was  carrying  back  to  the  Cape  the  evidence  of 

Company,   ownership  was  lost  in  Algoa  Bay.  • 

These  expeditions  by  land  or  sea  led  to  no  new  colonies. 

Only  a  few  shipwrecked  sailors  here  and  there  threw  in  their 

lot  with  the  natives.     Very  late  were  Europeans  in  settling 

in  South  Africa.     Very  few  were  the  settlers  when  they  came. 

Very  slow  were  they  to  move  inland  from  Table  Bay.    It 

was  as  when  a  long  dark  winter  has  been  succeeded  by 

a  stubborn  spring,  and  the  earth  gives  no  sign  of  a  fuller 

time  to  come. 


\ 


CHAPTER  III. 

THS    OAFB   GOIiONT   UT  THB  maHTSlONTH 

GENTUHT. 

The  Dutch  Commander*  at  the  Cape  during  the  twenty    Ch.  III. 
years  from  1679  to  1699  was  Simon  Van  der  Stel.     His    . '  **  ' 
birthplace  was  the   island  of  Mauritius,  where  his  father  ^^^  ^/^/ 
commanded  the  garrison,  and   he  was  promoted  to  the 
appointment  at  the  Cape  from  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service.    He  differed  from  his  prede- 
cessors in  that  he  made   South  Africa  his  home.      After 
retirement  from  office,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
on  his  farm  at  Constantia,  where  he  died  in  17 12.     The 
wish  of  his  heart  was  to  make  the  Cape  a  great  Dutch 
colony,  and,  among  other  places,  Stellenbosch  and  Simons- 
town  recall  the  name  of  a  governor  who  deserved  well  of 
the  Dutch  in  South  Africa. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  went  out  to  inspect  the  farm  The  settle- 
station  at  Hottentots  Holland  at  the  head  of  False  Bay,  ^^^ 
where  nothing  he  thought  was  wanted  to  advance  agriculture  hosch 
except  '  industrious  fatherland  farmers  *.'     From  thence  he 
fode  inland  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  at  some  thirty  miles' 
distance  from  Capetown  came  to  a  valley,  well  watered, 
well  wooded,  comprising  many  acres  fit   for  pasture  and 
cultivation.     'He  also  discovered  there  a  small  island  en- 

*  In  1691  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Govemor.    All  his  successors 
boR  the  higher  rank. 
'  Moodie,  p.  $71. 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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circled  by  a  running  stream  of  fresh  waler,  and  ihickl] 
studded  with  lofty  trees.  Here  the  Commander  passed  tl 
night,  and,  as  the  spot  had  never  before  been  visited  by  ai 
chief  authority,  il  was  named  Stellenboseh '.'  The  tone  OJ 
■his  description,  which  is  quoted  from  the  official  dial; 
indicated  that  a  man  had  come  who  looked  on  South  AJfi<j 
and  South  African  scenery  with  a  favouring  eye,  and  wd 
wished  to  people  the  land  with  his  own  countrymen. 
difficully  was  to  procure  colonists.  '  We  see  very  little) 
chance  of  being  able  to  provide  you  from  this  quarter  with 
industrious  farmers,  because  people  who  will  work  can  a 
present  earn  a  very  good  livelihood  here,  and  there  i: 
want  of  land  lo  work  upon  '."  This  was  the  answer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Seventeen  in  June,  1680,  to  Van  der  Stel's 
report  on  his  discovery  of  Stellenboseh,  and  10  his  appli- 
cation for  emigrants  from  home.  The  farmers  already  in 
South  Africa,  however,  were  not  slow  in  accepting  the 
Commander's  invitation  to  lake  up  land.  In  less  than  four 
years'  time  the  community  of  Stellenboseh  was  large  enough 
to  be  given  a  local  council  of  four  burgher  Heemraden  for 
the  settlement  of  all  disputes  among  themselves ' ;  while  in 
1685  there  were  ninety-nine  families  farming  in  the  valley, 
and  the  increase  of  population  led  lo  the  appointment  of 
an  officer,  who  was  fo  be  at  once  president  of  the  council 
and  travelling  inspector,  and  who  was  given  the  now  familiar 
title  of  Landdrost ', 

Two  years  later,  in  1687,  another  settlement  was  formed,  j 
A  little  further  inland  than  Stellenboseh,  in  the  valley  of  tl 
Berg  River,  ground  was  allotted  to  iwenty-three  farmers,  1 
the  district  was  given  the  name  of  Drakenstein,  in  bonoi 
of  a  Dutch  High  Commissioner,  Van  Rheede  lot  Drakcn 
siein,  who  had  lately  visited  the  Cape.  Thus  colonisatioi 
and  agriculture  were  making  way.     In  1684  a  little  f 


was  exported  to  the  Indies,  and  in  1688  some  Cape  wine    Ch. 
Knt  to  Ceylon.  ~ 

I  19  always  the  case  with  a  young  colony,  there  was  at  The  -, 

great  lack  of  marriageable  women  in  South  ^4!S'«ffV 
'  Our  colonists,'  wTote  Van  dcr  Siel  10  Amsterdam  siitlen. 
IBs,  '  chiefly  consist  of  strong,  gallant,  and  industrious 
,  who,  for  the  solace  of  their  cares  and  for  the 
ing  of  iheir  domestic  concerns,  would  most  gladly 
be  nutmed :  and,  as  such  bonds  would  establish  the  colony 
npon  an  Immovable  basis  and  much  increase  ihe  zeal  of 
the  freemen  for  agriculture,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  most 
rcspecifulty  to  request  your  Honours  that,  for  the  attainment 
of  those  desirable  objects,  thirty  or  forty  young  girls  may 
be  Sent  to  us  as  soon  as  fiossible,  all  of  whom  will  be  well 
Aspoecd  of  at  this  place '.' 

The  directors  made  every  effort  to  supply  the  want,  and 
10  send  out  eligible  Dutch  maidens  who  should  be  helps  meet 
for  the  gallant  bachelors  at  the  Cape,  They  applied  to  the 
orphan  homes  of  the  Netherlands,  model  institutions  in  the 
bndljr  care  given  to  fatherless  and  motherless  children  ;  and, 
though  the  supply  of  those  who  were  ready  10  leave  their 
native  towns  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  small  parties 
of  bealihy,  well-trained  young  women  went  out  one  year 
Mil  another  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  farmers  in 
South  Africa,  to  'establish  the  colony  upon  an  immovable 
bwis.'  At  the  end  of  1687  the  free  burghers,  their  wives 
inil  children,  amounted  to  nearly  600  all  told,  m  addition  to 
ihiny-nine  European  servants  and  some  400  paid  employ^ 
of  the  company. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  directors  wrote  that  they  Tin  llu- 
*wc about  to  send  out  to  the  Cape,  'among  other  freemen, ^J^^" 
»me  French  and  Piedmontese  fugitives,  all  of  the  reformed  ticH.  " 
teligton','      The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  culminated 

'  Ibid.,  p.  41a. 
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lera  ■ 


in  1685  in  the  Revocation  of  ihe  Edict  of  Ni 
years  Louis  XIV  had  laid  his  hand  heavi]y  on  ihe  Pi 
testanis  of  France,  and  numbers  had  gone  out  to  other 
countries,  where  they  might  worship  the  God  of  their  faihen 
in  their  own  simple  way.  Not  content  with  canceUing 
edict  which  had  given  them  civil  and  religious  freedom,  ibc 
French  king  prohibited  their  emigration  ;  for  he  knew  well 
that  he  dealt  with  a  class  of  men  who  preferred  faith  lo 
home,  and  who  would  suffer  in  exile  rather  than  be  untrue 
lo  their  strong,  pure  ereed.  In  spite  of  threatened  pains  and 
penalties,  thousands  siill  crossed  the  borders,  secretly,  separ- 
ately, in  loneliness  and  distress,  taking  from  France  of  the 
best  of  her  citizens,  the  most  skilful,  the  most  industrious, 
such  men  as  make  and  save  a  state.  Scattered  abroad  for 
conscience'  sake,  they  brought  a  blessing  to  every  land  that 
took  tliem  in.  To  Germany,  lo  the  Netherlands,  lo  England, 
they  contributed  a  new  strain  of  healthy  Protestantism,  higher 
knowledge  of  arts  and  manufactures,  belter  modes  of  hus- 
bandry. As  artisans  and  vinegrowers  they  had  given  indus- 
trial prosperity  to  France ;  that  prosperity  was  now  transferred 
to  tlie  countries  of  their  adoption,  In  past  years  they  had 
taken  the  lead  in  colonial  enterprise,  in  carrying  the  French 
name  and  the  French  race  beyond  the  seas.  The  French 
colonies  were  now  closed  to  them,  and  their  exclusion  went 
far  lo  ruin  the  colonial  empire  of  France. 

Some  of  the  refugees  found  their  way  from  the  Nether- 
lands lo  South  Africa,  being  given  free  passages  and  grants 
of  land  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
first  party  siarled  from  Holland  at  the  end  of  1687,  and 
during  the  two  following  years  from  150  lo  200  French 
emigrants  were  landed  at  the  Cape.  Farms  were  allotted 
10  ihem  at  Ihe  new  settlements,  chiefly  at  Drakenstein  and 
Fransrhe  Hoek  {the  French  Comer) ;  provisions  were  suj^- 
plied  to  meet  Uieir  immediate  wants  ;  transport 
cariied    them   free  of  charge  to   their  new   homes; 


rt  waggooifl 
smes;    aou 
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a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  distributed  among  them,  Ch.  III. 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  at  Batavia.  At  "^' 
the  same  time  the  Dutch  authorities  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  Cape  to  become  a  French  colony.  The  new 
immigrants  were,  against  their  will,  not  allowed  to  form 
a  separate  community,  but  were  interspersed  among  the 
Datch  settlers ;  their  children  were  taught  Dutch ;  and  it 
was  only  with  difficulty  that  they  obtained  permission  to 
form  a  church  body  and  have  a  church  building  of  their 
own.  The  result  was  that  they  became  rapidly  absorbed; 
and,  after  a  few  years'  time,  no  divisions  of  race  or  language 
disturbed  the  slumbering  restfulness  of  the  settlers  in  the 
Cape  Colony. 

When  Fran9ois  Leguat,  himself  a  Huguenot,  visited  the 
Cape  in  1598,  he  wrote  that  the  settlement  at  Drakenstein 
*  has  been  frequently  augmented,  and  is  almost  every  day, 
by  a  considerable  number  of  French  Protestants  ^'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  after  the  first  shiploads  of  emi- 
grants had  reached  the  Cape,  only  a  few  Huguenot  families 
came  out  year  by  year,  and  at  no  time  did  the  French 
number  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  European  popula- 
tion in  South  Africa  '.  Still,  few  as  they  were  both  relatively 
and  actually,  they  were  a  strong  leaven  in  the  community. 
They  came  out  with  their  wives  and  families  and  made  their 
homes.  They  came  out  with  their  love  of  liberty  and  planted 
it  in  the  land.  Of  a  higher  class  socially  and  intellectually 
tbsLn  the  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Dutch  company's 
service,  they  taught  them  to  grow  com  and  wine ',  to  turn 
to  good  account  sheltered  valleys  and  sunny  hillsides.  They 
gave  strength  where  strength  was  needed,  for  they  added 

*  The  Voyage  of  Francois  Leguat  (Hakluyt  Soc.),  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

*  See  Theal^  South  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  340-1. 

'  In  announcing  that  they  were  sending  ont  Huguenot  emigrants,  the 
directon  wrote :  '  Among  those  persons  you  wiU  find  wine  farmers  and 
brandy  distillers,  and  may  thus  supply  the  wants  so  much  complained  of.' 
(Moodie,  p.  422.) 
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to  the  number  and  raised  ihe  standard  of  the  coontry 
ihe  colonists,  as  opposed  to  the  members  of  the  garrison 
the  sojourners  by  the  seashore.     At  the  present  day  Frei 
names  are  borne  by  many  leading  families  in  South  Africa; 
and  jireserve  the  memory  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  wl 
found  peace  and  rest  in  a  small  Dutch  colony. 

'  'Tis  certain  the  Cape  is  an  extraordinary  refuge  for  the 
poor  French  Proleslants.  Tliey  there  peaceably  enjoy  theif 
happiness  and  live  in  good  correspondence  .with  the  Hol- 
landers, who,  as  every  one  knows,  are  of  a  frank  and  down- 
right humour '."  So  Leguat  sums  up  the  condition  of  his 
compatriots  and  fellow  Protestants  at  the  Cape,  afier  being 
an  eyewitness  of  their  condition  in  the  year  1698.  His 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  had  no  cause  personally  j 
to  love  the  Dutch,  having  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
a  truculent  Dutch  governor  of  Mauritius.  A  pleasant  picture 
^  he  draws  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  was  small,  but  thriving  and 
prosperous.  Inland  were  the  Dutch  and  French  farmers 
^_^  their  homesteads,  among  gardens  and  vineyards,  li 
healthy  lives  in  health-giving  air,  tilling  a  soil  which 
repaid  their  labour.  By  the  sea  stood  the  fori,  faced 
stone  and  strongly  garrisoned;  and  "about  seven  or  el 
hundred  paces  from  the  fort,  and  near  the  sea,  there  is  a 
tov.-n  with  about  300  houses  in  it.  The  streets  are  Btn 
and  drawn  by  line.  The  bouses  are  built  with  white  sioi 
and  at  a  distance  it  promises  much  more  than  you  find  wl 

T  ;  nevertheless  it  has  wherewithal 
anybody,  and  you  observe  the  Holland  neatness  enoo^ 
it'."     Such  was  the  appearance  of  Capetown  at  the 

'  SUTOriiiiK  writes  ia  the  latter  yean  of  the  eighteenth  mitury:  'Ti 
thinis  or  the  6uinrn  l^t  live  in  the  cooDtry  bear  names  which  p 
tbeii  French  origin.  Amoog  othen  there  ate  a  great  many  of  the  a 
ofVillienaDd  Ketif  (vol  i.  p.  564).  The  governor  of  ihe  Cape  bi 
1714  lo  1714  was  Miuriti  Pasqaes  de  Chatanaes  uu^  from  1730  to  " 
Jan  de  la  Fontaine — bolh  apparentl;  French  lumei. 

'  LegnU  'U  aboTe^  nol.  ii.  p.  1S7. 

'  l.«(Ml,p-*75.  TliicehDBdtedl>oi»e«n*pR>tiafalr«a«) 
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of  the  seip-enieemh  century.  The  wriler  goes  on  to  tell  of  Ch. 
tl»e  company's  garden,  laid  out  anew  by  Governor  \'an  der  ~* 
Stel  stid  by  the  botanist  Oldenhnd ' ;  and  be  notes,  in  pass- 
ing, the  colonists'  houses  nestling  in  gropes  and  gardens 
round  the  slopes  of  the  Table  Mountain  range.  Whatever 
hbmc  attached  to  the  Dutch  for  damaging  places  which 
tbey  visited  and  left,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  once  they 
xatAe  a  borne,  they  loved  10  beautify  it.  Ardent  tree-planters 
tbey  were',  and  skilful  gardeners;  coming  from  a  land  of 
dykes  and  canals,  they  knew  the  science  of  irrigation.  At 
Hie  present  time  the  botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg  in  Java 
it  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  the  garden  at  Cape- 
town delighted  alike  unlearned  travellers  and  scientific 
botanists. 

So  the  eighteenth  century  opened  brightly  for  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  European  population  was  increasing  steadily 
though  slowly,  and  between  one  and  two  thousand  Dutch 
JDd  French  colonists  were  permanently  settled  in  the  land. 
Cdonisation  had  spread  beyond  the  peninsula,  though  not 
fcl  over  the  mountains.  The  vines  were  bearing,  the  trees 
•ere  growing,  com  and  cattle  were  plentiful,  and  year  by 
;«r  more  vessels  called  at  the  Table  Bay '.  Slave  labour 
*as  available,  and  even  the  Hotleniois  were  learning  to  make 
iberaselves  of  use.  'In  the  bvisiest  of  the  harvest  or  the 
ploogbing  season,'  wrote  Van  der  Stel  in  1688, '  they  come 
dawa  among  us  like  the  Westphalians  in  the  Netherlands  *,' 


'  Lcgcat  snfi  however  (p.  17;)  tbnt  he  did  not  find  the  garden  at  ■ 
C«pnown  ■  MJ  magnificenl  as  I  hare  seal  il  d^cribed.'  a 

Under  the  government  of  the  Van  dct  Slels  Urge  Damben  of  oaks  I 
■rc  planted  in  the  Cape  penjn;ii)i  and  at  Stetlenbosch  and  Drakes-  f 
■too,  '  There  iraa  a  legnutioa  ander  which  any  one  felling  a  tree  I 
f  Hi  ewn  ground  i*aa  to  plant  an  oak  in  its  stead,  but  it  w&s  generally  J 
■fleeted.'     (Theal'i  Sonih  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.) 

'  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  ten  ^ears  CoUowing  the  F 
rfUlTeiAlin  ipj. 

'  Moodie,  p.  fi3. 
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I  ART  1,    and  [he  French  refugees  Tound  them  work  to  do  in  their  vine- 
-*•—     yards  and  on  their  corn  fields  •.     For  offensive  purposes  thejf 
were  hopelessly  disabled  by  constant  intertribal  wars;  and 
a  few  years  later,  in  1713,  whole  clans  were  exterminated  by 
small-pox.     In  the  Cape  Colony  they  were  a  doomed  race, 
doomed  alike  by  character  and  by  circumstances :  they  began 
as  friends  of  the  Dutchmen,  courted  and  humoured ;  they 
ended  as  outcasts  in  their  own  country,  occasionally  utilised, 
constantly  maltreated,  always  despised. 
smgnation      Promising  in  a  quiet  way  was  the  outlook  of  the  colony, 
tdonym     *""    ^^  promise  was    not  fulfilled.      It  was  not  that  any 
ihengh-      catastrophe  overtook  the  settlement,  or  the  mother  countiy 
tintuiy.      I^''*'"'  which  tile  settlers  came.     Nor  was  it  a  case  of  pre*i 
Rtlaiive      mature  decay.     It  was  rather  that,  as  the  century  went  (H^J 
it^'ounh    ■'^^  ™°'''*'  E^^™  '"^ ^"^^  ^°^  ^^  Dutch.     Their  resources  w«ttj 
not  equal  to  a  prolonged  struggle  for  empire ;  they  kept  tbn 
views  and  the  system  of  a  past  time ;  they  could  not,  and  iiKf 

»did  not,  recast  their  policy  or  fall  into  line  with  stronger 
peoples.     England  and  France  went  on,  the  Dutch  stood 
still,   rich  enough   to  be  envied,  not  strong  enough  10  be 
feared. 
Dedimcf       As  the  Netherlands  became  relatively  weaker,  when  CO 
lands  East  P^'^''  '^^'^  '^^'''  "^"^  P^^'  ^^^  '^^'^  Other  European  natio 
Indiix         so  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  declined  and  ultimal 
'     ' '    fell.     Up  lo  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenl 
century,  its  trade  was  flourishing  and  its  profits  were  largtt 

I  After  that  date  it  prospered  less  and  less,  and  ended 
bankruptcy.  It  suffered  from  English  and  French  con 
petition  in  the  East,  but  its  downfall  was  due  as  much 
internal  as  to  external  causes.  A  company's  rule  C! 
last.  As  a  governing  body  it  is  doing  work  which  beloo) 
not  to  a  private  body  but  to  a  nation.     It  does  the  work 


'  '  Out  refugees  nwde  the  tlottenlou  work  in  iheir  huvetti,  Tint  __ 
Bnd  whalcvcT  cite  ihcy  pIcBic,  (or  a  little  bread  or  tobacco,'  (Iicgoa 
vul.  a  p.  a86.)  ^^" 
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a  lime,  and  often  docs  it  well ;  but  there  comes  a  point  at  Ca.  E 
which,  if  the  work  is  to  last,  it  must  be  taken  over  by  the  ~ 
Suie.  The  reason  is  tliat  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
and  thai  there  aie  ends  to  be  achieved  and  objects  to  be  safe- 
(i^iarded  outside  and  beyond  the  dividends  of  shareholders. 
The  Itlic  of  a  company  is  a  trading'  life ;  its  territories  and 
subjects  arc  assets  or  liabililjes  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
government  cannot  be  measured  simply  by  profit  and  loss, 
and  bntnan  beings  cannot  be  treated  merely  as  so  many 
items  in  a  merchant's  ledger. 

The   process   by    which  companies    lapse    and    become 
absorbed  in  peoples  went  on  in  the  past  and  is  going  on 
at  the  present  time.     The  English  East  India  Company  had 
a  long  life,  but  its  existence  as  a  governing  corporation  was 
protracted  only  by  placing  it  more  and  more  under  Stale 
_  anurol-     The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  from  the  first, 
HnpSi  as  we  have  seen,  more  nearly  than  any  other  company 
Hp|i  Mtional  association,  and  its  connexion  with  ibe  State  was 
B>;A««n  closer  when,  in  17+9,  the  Stadlholder  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  direcior ',     But  ibe 
nation  was  assimilated  to  the  company  rather  ilian  the  com- 
uay  to  the   nation.     The  Dutch  became  more  and  more 
•  community  of  merchants,  and  government  was  more  and 

'    subordinated    to  trade-      A   declining  company  was  /'j  o 
J  'fttked  to  a  declining  poliiical  power,  and  the  failings  in-l^y^^ 
hefcnl  in  the  one  were  enhanced  by  the  growing  weakness  'md/. 
of  the  other.     The  officers  of  the  company  were  badly  paid, 
and  supplemented  their  insufficient  salaries  by  private  traffic. 
The  evil  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Dutch.     It  was  the  same 
with  the    French    in   Canada.      It    was  the  same  with  the 
English  in  India.     It  was  the  evil  against  which  Clive  fought 
with  so  much  courage  and  determination  during  his  last  term 
of  service  in  Bengal.     It  seems  transparently  obvious  that,  if 
A  been  revived  and  made  heicdi- 


I   ~ 
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employers  are  to  f^kmbr:  i. 

wages;  yet  the  hbajt^nss 
shows  ihat  no  U's^^^munK  n^ 
constantly  forguUc.„,yg^^  a  ~.i 
pay  (hem  well,  I'^'i  ..,-  j^r^  n 
is  the  only  M-ay  lo  ^  ^  ubtoiiik 
In  the  latter  pan  '^-^^  [jia: 
eighteenth  century.  ,  ,  jj^-— 
companies  could  lir,  "^^j_ 
ncss  was  not  to  tv..'  j^^, 

services  of  their  s!,."  _„ 

salaries  on  which  mf. 
had  to  make  good  ();'        __^_, 

In  South  Africa,  hf — 
for  trade  and  extortin--  * 
the  ofBcers  who  were  -" 
a  hurry  to  move  on  to  •• 
the  spoil.     In  order  to  ii*^  - 
their  salaries,  the  conipawr*'** 
century,  gave  them  grants  r^*'" 
on  the  same  conditions  w-^* 
ihat,  among  others,  llie  ic^^ 
Stel,  became  possessor  oi  wfi* 
sianlia.     It  was  a  vicioui*  ivtf 
Those  who  were  entiublcu-^* 
neglected  their  duties,  aiiii  -^ 
competing  with  the  conijiLiuj./ 
'  the  servants  controlled  in  itic  ^ 
discontent  culminated  in  [liu^ 
who  succeeded  his  father  aa  y^j 
1707.     He  held  a  large  I'Sl^ii 
there  he  busied  himself  in  11. 
private  g.iin,  so  the  colonists 
of  the  company,  the  slaves  of 
of  tlic  company.     As  governo 
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I  01m  interest,  buying  for  little,  selling  for  much,  oppressing  Cr.  I 
f  ihc  people  who  *crc  committed  to  his  charge,  defrauding  the 
masicn  whom  he  was  paid  to  sen'C.  The  end  of  it  was  an 
uprising  of  the  fanners :  some  were  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  the  governor,  some  were  exiled.  But  a  memorial  which 
s  sent  to  Amsterdam  answered  its  purpose,  Van  der  Stel 
*-«s  removed  from  office,  and  the  officials  at  the  Cape  were 
for  tlic  time  slrictly  forbidden  to  own  land  or  to  engage  in 
trade. 

nte  ^ears  before  the  dale  of  this  outbreak,  the  Dutch  The  fna 
company  had  recourse  to  a  well-known  device  of  employers  ^^^^ J" 
wbo  mistrust  their  servants,  the  plan  of  dividing  authority 
and  appointing  in  every  dependency  an  officer  who  should 
be  independent  of  and  in  a  position  to  check  the  governor. 
The  new  official  was  called  the  Independent  Fiscal,     He  was 
it  only  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  justice,  but  was  also 
given  control  of  the  accounts  and  the  expenditure,  being  held 
responsible  to  the  directors  alone.     A  similar  system  pre- 
T3il«d  in  the  French  colonies,  where  the  Inlendant,  who  v 
a  financial  officer  of  the  French  king,  with  certain  Judicial 
powers  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  the  governor '.     Like 
alt  his  colleagues  in  the  company's  service,  the  Independent 
Fiscal  was  underpaid ;  he  made  his  living  by  fees ;  and  h 
appointment  was  useful  only  on  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief*. 

'  For  Ibe  position  of  the  Intfndant  in  the  Frencb  colonies  uid  his 
lelMioiis  to  the  Govcinoc,  relerence  ihoutd  be  made  la  Mr.  Parkiaui'!i 
hook.  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada. 

'  The  following  comments  on  the  Independent  Fiscal  in  th  _ 
i;7)-3  are  given  in  Tbunberg's  account  of  ihe  Cape  of  C>oiid  Hope. 
(Sec  Pinkeiton'i  Collection  of  Vo};agei,  vol.  ivL  p.  6j.  1  >  The  fiscal  is 
mdc[ien<lml  in  his  office,  not  being  iubordlnate  lo  the  govemac,  and 
■ceounlable  only  to  the  ditrctois  in  Hollaixl.  ^^  ben  disputes  and  con. 
(entlOBi  arise  between  burghers  or  others  he  linei  them,  The  line  here 
■1  not  proportioned  to  ibe  crime  of  the  offendcn,  but  for  tbe  most  part 
MUted  lo  their  dicmn^tancei.  The  fiscal,  theiefoie,  lo  whom  these  fines 
funusb  ■  conudeiable  revenue,  treats  ntibolent  and  oBending  pcruinE  m 
K  |itifsieiaD  does  a  plethonc  patient,  of  whom  he  always  draws  blooil  ii: 
proportian  u  ilw  itiaigth  of  bis  habit  will  peimiL' 


i 


i 
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IIabt  ].  Faulty,  however,  as  was  the  Dutch  company's  adminislra- 
~**~  tion,  ii  must  not  be  supposed  that  oppression  in  any  acutt 
form  was  as  a  rule  rife  at  the  Cape,  or  that  ihe  governors  and 
the  co-ordinate  or  subordinate  ofiicials  made  hfe  entirely 
miserable.  There  were  upright  men  among  tliem,  hke 
Pasques  de  Chavonnes,  governor  from  1714  to  1724,  and 
Gmitrntir  like  Governor  Tulbagii,  whose  twenty  years  of  rule  from 
1751  to  1771  were  twenty  years  of  quietness  and  confidence, 

(of  even-handed  and  clean-handed  justice.  Nor  were  the 
directors  by  any  means  deaf  to  all  complaints,  or  blind  to  all 
,  abuses.  Given  a  certain  system,  they  meant  to  govern  well, 
but  the  system  !iad  ntrver  been  suited  to  the  place,  and  became 
more  and  more  unsuited  to  the  time. 
\ani<5  The  Cape  Colony  under  the  Dutch  company  never 
,j^  its  way.  Had  the  settlers  always  been  left  lo  live  their  lii 
Easi  India  in  their  own  manner,  exchanging  their  own  produce  fr 
ompany.    ^.^^    natives   and   Strangers,    governing   themselves, 

Ilhemselves,  paying  only  for  a  very  simple  form  of  adminisi 
tion  suited  lo  a  primitive  community,  the  colony  would  hai 
been  solvent,  and  there  would  have  been  modest  prosperil 
sober  content,  and  gradual  progress.     But,  on  the 
the  colonists  were  tied  up  with  monopolies,  devised  by 
who  were  managing  a  large  and  losing 
South  Africa  was  only   a  subordinate  factor,     Licences  10 
retail  wine  and  spirits,  tithes  of  grain,  lases  on  wine,  rents  o( 
cattle  farms,  were  among  ihe  sources  of  revenue;  but,  if  the 
rweipts  increased,  the  eitpenditure  increased  also,  for  it  was 
espendiiure  designed  not  merely  to  meet  the  needs  of  South 
Africa  but  also  the  requirements  of  an  outpost  of  the  East. 
"""^/'The  older  the  settlement  grew,  the  more  evident  it  became 
Iki  Cefx.     'I"*'  there  was  a  double  thread  running  through  its  exlaienc^ 
Cmirast     ihat    there   were    two    discordant  elements    making   up  fW 
ftrt  and     history.     It  was  a  dependency  o(  the  East,  but  it  was  also 
tlu  leuHity  J  South  African  colony.     Each  year  the  division  grew  wider 
dturiits.      ,  ,  .  ,    .  .        ,,    .  . 

between  what  might  by  courtesy  be  caUed  town  and 
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b«twecu  ibe  life  whicb  centred  round  Tabli:  Bay,  and  Ihe  Ck.  IJL 
life  of  the  dwellers  and  the  wanderers  inland.  Almost  from 
tbe  first  ihere  had  been  a  certain  number  of  town  burghers,  TAi  tatm 
o(  fretmen  whose  houses  and  gardens  weru  near  the  fori,  and  ""^  '"^ 
vt>o  eameil  their  money  as  retail  traders,  as  handicraftsmen, 
or  as  market  gardeners.  More  shipping  came  to  the  fort, 
and  their  numbers  grew  in  proporiion ;  shopmen  and  inn- 
ke«[>«rs '  multiplied,  and  townspeople  of  various  callings. 
■  Their  inicresta  were  all  bound  up  in  the  passing  trade ;  they 
nude  ihcir  living  out  of  the  ships  which  called  on  the  way 
10  and  from  the  East :  Ihey  had  little  in  common  with  the 
himers  of  Slellenbosch,  still  less  with  the  graziers  of  Graaf 
Kcinci :  they  were  in,  but  not  of,  South  Africa.  The  farmers,  ?"*' 
on  the  other  hand,  sent,  it  is  true,  their  grain  and  their  wine^arm^, 
lo  the  fort  and  to  the  storehouses  of  the  company ;  but 
distaoccs  were  great  and  roads  were  few  :  further  and  further 
they  went  from  the  sea :  weaker  and  weaker  became  the  link 
between  the  town  at  Table  Bay  and  the  scattered  homesteads 
and  far-off  cattle  runs  of  the  interior. 

Tbe  main  feature  in  South  African  colonisation  has  been  '7'rti 
r^.p(mstani  trekking  ',  perpetual  emigration  from  settled  10  un-  '^/^^ 
^ntjUlcd  districts.     In  all  new  countries  the  area  of  settlement 
^fWidens  as  the  number  of  settlers  grows,  but  in  South  Africa, 
without  any  pressure  of  population,  families  have  been  con- 
stantly moving  on  far  Into  the  wilderness,  leaving  blank  spaces 
brhiod  them.     For  this  geography  has  been  partly  responsible. 
The  formation  of  the  land  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
llie  water  supply  made  continuity  almost  impossible.      The 
habitable  districts  are  cut  off  from  each  other  by  mountain 
ranges.     The  beginning  is  a  peninsula  quite  distinct  from  the 
tnaiiUand.  and  the  inierior  rises 


'  '  Most  fomilin  at  the  Cape  are  nutntaioed  bj  the  Trade  which  Ihey 
tMny  on  wkb  the  sesfartng  people  who  touch  there,  or  bj  keeping 
liDOses  (or  the  ^ips'  officers.'     ^Stnvorions,  vol.  1.  p.  pfij.l 

■  The  f>utch  veib  InitfH  meaiu  '  to  pull,  draw,  »ad  is  emiatoll^ 
Hgemlirc  ol  moring  offia  wvggola. 
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EpAK'i'  [.  10  the  number  and  raised  ihe  standard  of  the  country  men. 
the  colonists,  as  opposed  to  the  members  of  the  garrison  and 
the  sojourners  by  the  seashore.  At  the  present  day  French 
names  are  borne  by  many  leading  families  in  Soulh  Africa', 
and  preserve  the  mtmory  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  who 
found  peace  and  rest  in  a  small  Dutch  colony. 

'  'Tis  certain  the  Cape  is  an  extraordinary  refuge  for  the 
poor  French  Proieslanis.  They  there  peaceably  enjoy  their 
happiness  and  live  in  good  correspondence  .with  ihc  Hol- 
landers, who,  as  every  one  knows,  are  of  a  frank  and  down- 
right humour ".'  So  Leguat  sums  up  the  condition  of  hb 
compatriots  and  fellow  Protestants  at  the  Cape,  after  being 
an  eyewitness  of  their  condition  in  the  year  1698.  Hia 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  had  no  cause  personally 
lo  love  the  Dutch,  having  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
ifs^naCi  a  iruculenl  Dutch  governor  of  Mauritius.  A  pleasant  picture 
tfibfc'fig  ^^  draws  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  was  small,  but  thriving  xad 
Celeny  ai  prosperous.  Inland  were  the  Dutch  and  French  farmers 
'tkt'inn-  ^^^^  homesteads,  among  gardens  and  \ineyards,  livi 
healthy  lives  in  health-giving  air,  tiUing  a  soil  which  n 
repaid  their  labour.  By  the  sea  stood  the  fort,  faced  W 
sione  and  strongly  garrisoned ;  and  '  about  seven  or  eij 
hundred  paces  from  the  fori,  and  near  the  sea,  there  is  a  Ul 
town  with  about  300  houses  in  it.  The  streets  are  straij 
and  drawn  by  line.  The  houses  are  built  with  white  stoiM 
and  at  a  distance  it  promises  much  mote  than  you  find 
you  come  near ;  nevertheless  it  has  wherewithal  to  cont 
anybody,  and  you  observe  the  Holland  neatness  enouj^ 
it'-"      Such  was  the  apfjearance  of  Capetown  at  the   eai 


contest 
)ugh  in 


'  ScayoTinns  wdln  in  the  latter  yean  of  the  eighteenlb  century : ' ' 
ihlrdi  of  the  fonncn  that  live  in  the  connlTy  bear  name*  which  [ 
their  Fieocb  origin.  Among  others  there  are  a  greal  Taany  at  the  d 
o(  Villlers  and  Ketif '  (vol.  i.  p.  jC*),  The  governor  of  the  C»pe 
1714  to  1734  HBi  Mnnriti  PsscjnesdeCbavonnes,  and  from  17J0  to  iTjj 
Jan  dc  la  Fontaine — both  appatenlly  French  nana. 

'  L^Dit  (as  above),  vol.  H.  p.  J87. 

'  L^iwt,p.375.  Three boDdtcd houses wa&piahablYao' 
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of  Ihe  sevcmeenth  ceniury.  The  wriier  goes  on  to  tell  of  Cii.  1 
ibe  comjMny's  gardeo,  laid  out  anew  by  Governor  Van  der  ~**" 
Slcl  and  by  the  botanist  Oldenland ' ;  and  he  notes,  in  pass- 
ing, ihc  colonists'  houses  nestling  in  groves  and  gardens 
lontid  the  slopes  of  the  Table  Mountain  range.  Whatever 
bUmc  attached  10  the  Dutch  for  damaging  places  which 
tbcy  visited  and  left,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  once  they 
made  a  home,  ihey  loved  to  beautify  it.  Ardent  tree-planters 
ibcy  were*,  and  skilful  gardeners;  coming  from  a  land  of 
dykes  and  canals,  they  knew  the  science  of  irrigation.  At 
tbc  present  time  the  botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg  in  Java 
is  otie  of  the  sights  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  the  garden  at  Cape- 
town delighted  alike  urJearned  travellers  and  scientific 
botanists. 

So  ihe  eighteenth  century  opened  brightly  for  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  European  population  was  increasing  steadily 
though  slowly,  and  between  one  and  two  thousand  Dutch 
SnA  French  colonists  were  perraanenlly  settled  in  the  land. 
Fniiaiion  had  spread  beyond  the  peninsula,  though  not 
over  the  mountains.  The  vines  were  bearing,  the  trees 
growing,  com  and  cattle  were  plentiful,  and  year  by 
year  more  vessels  called  at  the  Table  Bay".  Slave  labour 
was  available,  and  even  the  Hoiteniots  were  learning  to  make 
themselves  of  use.  '  In  the  busiest  of  the  harvest  or  the 
ploughing  season,'  wrote  Van  der  Stel  in  16SS,  '  they  come 
down  among  us  like  the  Westphallans  in  the  Netherlands ',' 

'  Lcfrnat  loys  howenet  (p.  Jfj)  that  he  did  not  find  the  garden  ■! 
Capetown  '  w  magnificciit  u  J  have  seen  it  described.' 

•  Under  the  govemment  of  the  Van  det  Stels  large  numbers  of  oaki 
were  planted  in  the  Cape  peninsula  and  at  Slellenlxisch  and  Drakeo- 
steiii.  '  There  Was  a  r^^Iolion  under  which  anj'  one  felling  a  tree 
on  hii  own  grouud  was  to  plant  an  oak  in  its  stead,  bntic  was  generall; 
neglected,'     l_Tlie»]'i  Sonlfi  Aftica,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.) 

'  There  was  a  la^e  iocreaM  in  the  leu  years  fallowing  the  Peace 
ifUtrechlin  1713. 

•  Hoodie,  p.  413. 


_ji»d] 
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Part  I.    but  he  lived  more  or  less  by  himself  and  for  himself;  he 
••        lost  in  great  measure  the  power  of  cohesion  for  political  and 
social  purposes;   and  his  love  of  liberty  degenerated  into 
antagonism  to  those   rules    and    restraints  without  which 
civilisation  and  progress  are  absolutely  impossible. 
The  lie  of       The  continent  of  Africa,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  great 
the  Cape*^  plateau,  fringed  by  mountain  ranges  which  run  parallel  to 
Colony.       the  sea.     Between  the  outer  edge  of  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean  there  is  a  strip  of  coast  line,  varying  in  width,  unhealthy 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  continent,  where  the 
tropical  sun  and  tropical  rains  combine  to  make  swamp  and 
jungle  a  breeding-place  of  malaria ;  healthy  where  beyond 
the  tropics  the  land  narrows  into  the  southern  seas.     East  of 
Cape  Agulhas,  the  coast  runs  for  many  miles  nearly  due 
east  and  west,  and  from  east  to  west  in  regular  order  are 
successive  lines  of  hills  or  mountains,  by  which  the  ground 
rises   towards  the  north  in  ever-widening  terraces.     The 
range  which  is  nearest  the  coast-line  is  marked  on  the  maps 
as  the  Langebergen.     The  next  barrier  to  be  surmounted  is 
that  of  the  Zwartebergen.    On  the  inland  side  of  the  Zwarte* 
bergen  is  the  plateau  of  the  Great  Elarroo,  and  this  plateau 
is  in  turn  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  the  Rogge* 
veld,  Nieuwveld,  and  Sneeuwberg  mountains.     Such  is  the 
lie  of  the  land,  as  it  faces  due  north  and  south;  but  where 
the  coast  turns  the  mountains  turn  also,  and  the  heights 
which  run  along  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  con*- 
tinent  intersect  the  ranges  which  front  the  south.     Directly 
over  against  the  Cape  peninsula,  in  the  extreme  south-west 
of  Africa,  the  transverse  ridges  meet,  forming  the  group  of 
the  Drakenstein  mountains,  over  which  is  the  direct  rout^ 
from  Capetown  to  the  interior;  and  for  many  years  these 
mountains  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Cape  colony- 
On  their  outer  slopes,   at   Stellenbosch  and  Drakensteiriy 
and  in  the  Paarl  and  Malmesbury  districts,  Dutchmen  and 
Huguenots  lived  and  farmed,  content  to  make  and  keep 
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if  Immts  within  easy  distance  of  the  sea.    As  the  seven-    Ch.  II 
enili  ccDtury  ended,  ihcy  began  to  cross  ihe  mountains;        "  . 
n  Itie  yviu  1 700  some  land  was  taken  up  and  an  out-  gfEuro- 
n  was  formed,  wliere  the  headwaters  of  the  Linie  Berg/""*  «" 
id  ihe  Brcede  rivers  nearly  meet,  in  what  is  now  known  sauik 
u  iht  Tulbagti  division,  but  was  then  named  the  I.and  of  ^fr'^'^ 
Wtvwn.     Here,  some  fony  years  later,  a  churcli  was  built,  Sj'^* 
wched  by  a  mountain  road  over  the  Roodezand  pass,  and  orTuliag. 
round  it  a  village  grew  up.  which  is  now  the  Utile  country 
iD«n  of  Tulbagh. 

From  Waveren  settlers  followed  the  course  of  the  Breede 
Riwrinasouth-easterly  direction,  while  other  colonists  moved 
dut  tast  from  Hottentots  Holland  along  the  valley  of  the 
Zoiulcr  End.      A  little    below  the  point   where  the  latter 

joins  the  Breede,  the  village  of  Swellendam  was  Swelbn- 
1  in  1746,  to  be  ihe  administrative  centre  of  a  new  "■ 
of  the  colony  carved  out  of  the  Stellenbosch  division. 
Atalaier  dale,  in  1770,  the  line  of  the  Zwartebergen  moun- 
tiiu  w>s  taken  to  be  its  northern  boundary ;  on  the  south 
it  ns  bounded  by  the  sea.  It  began  00  the  west  near  where 
ibc  town  of  Worcester  now  stands,  and  its  eastern  limit  was 
Eied  al  Ihe  Gamtoos  River,  3  little  short  of  Algoa  Bay  and 
Fort  Elizabeth'. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  due  north  of  Capetown,  farmers 
had  that   wheat   grew  well  in   what  was  known  as  the 
ZwixUand  district,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  and  Zma 
bere,  about  the  same  lime  that  the  village  of  Swellendam  ^"z,^,. 
ns  founded,  a  church  was  built  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  iury. 
of  a  growing  number  of  colonists.     This  church,  the  Zwari- 
Uads'  Kerk,  was  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Milmesbury.     Further  north  again,  following  the  line  of  the 

'  In  1 77.S  the  ensleni  bonndaiy  of  the  Swellendam  district  was  moyrd 
fmard  lo  (he  Bushman's  River ;  but,  when  tm  years  tatettbeoew  district 
of  Gnaf  Reinet  wis  farmed,  the  cnuntcy  lietweeD  the  Gamtoos  and  the 
BnshmRo's  Kiveis  wns  cut  off  from  Sncllendam  and  included  in  Gnaf 
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Tart  I.    western  coast,  the  pioneers  of  seCtleiuent  crossed  the  Berg 
River  into  the  Piquetberg  district,  grazing  their  catde  as  &r 
afield  as  the  mouih  of  the  Olifants  River ;  and,  before  the 
eighteenth  century  ended,  the  fringe  of  colonisation  toucbei] 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Calvinia  district,  and  the  part  of 
Namaqualand  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Orange  Rivei, 
The  Orange  River — the  Great  River^still  for  many  miles 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  was  first  crossed 
by  an  European  in  1760;    and  in   1779  Captain  Gordon, 
a  Scoichman  in  the  service  of  ihe  Netherlands  East  India 
Company,  reached  its  moulh,  and  named  it  after  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces. 
cBltmy       The  Cape  peninsula  and  the  land  to  the  north,  ilrrirhtnJ 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Saldanha  Bay  and  inland  as  far  W 
Malmesbury,  formed  the  Cape  district.     The  boundaries  of' 
the  Swellendam  district  have  already  been  described.     All 
the  rest  of  the  colony,  including  the   Overberg — [lie  land 
"  Jnw/ftn- beyond  the  mountains,  the  plateau  of  the  Great  Karroc 
c  *^*  ^^^  many  years  included  in  (he  administrative  divi 

^tli,  of  Slellenbosch  and    Drakenstein.      In    1785,  however, 

order  to  exercise  some  control  over  the  cattle  farmers  of  the 
frontier  and  lo  meet  their  convenience,  the  direclors  at 
Amsterdam  consented  to  the  creation  of  a  fourth  districl, 

u  Graaf  the  district  of  Graaf  Reinet '.  Its  western  boundary  was 
near  the  twenty-second  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and  on 
the  east  it  extended  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  taking  in  Algoa 
Bay  and  the  present  divisions  of  Albany  and  fiathurst,  iben 
known  as  the  Zuurveld. 
The  Great  Fish  River  was  the  easternmost  limit  of  ihe 
mdary     colony  in  Dutch  times*.     On  the  north  no  frontier  line  was 

'  Called  ■fIciVan  AtCnaf,  govenior  from  178.;  to  179I. 

*  The  bouDclarics  weie  Dot  teitiiorial  Ixiund.ities.  In  othrr  wordj, 
ihc  Dulch  woijld  prounmblf  not  have  admitted  the  right  of  other  Euro- 
peans Id  MClIc  txyond  them.  They  were  lalhei  limits  within  which 
colonial  jurisdiction  ran,  and  were  lixed  in  the  hojie  of  ptevcniing  illicit 
baiter  between  ihe  setllen  snd  the  KaSti  tiibcl.  (See  Moodic's  KecoM, 
pi-  3,  p.  so  note.) 
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drawn,  bui  the  Boere   trekked   on   to    the    Upper  Karroo    Ch.  lit, 
bejond  the  Nicuwveld  and  the  Sneeuwberg  mountains,  and      "** 
hi  1778  Governor  Van  Plettenberg  placed  a  beacon  on  the  f„i^y 
banks  of  the  Zeekoe  River,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  ''*«  *?«"' 
pmeoi   KWrti  of  Colesberg,  10  mark  the  boundary  on  the  p/^,,^. 


Early  in  the  century  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Jj^'^'J 
company  to  gain  a  footing;  in  south-east  Africa.     In  1720,  lasi^tSt 
a  few  years  after  the  abandonment  of  Mauritius,  an  expedi-  "v'"''^ 
tk>n  *«s  sent  from  the  Cape  to  form  a  station  at  Delagoa  ai  Dcle^ 
Bay.     The  Portuguese  always  claimed  the  bay,  but  seem  to  ^"y^ 
have  given  up   their   factory  or    factories    upon  its  shores 
nearly  thirty  j'cars  before,  and  the  fine  natural  harbour  in- 
riied    occupation    by   other    Europeans,    especially    by   the 
ovncrs  of  the  Cape.     A  small  Dutch  fort  was  built,  named 
Fort  Lagoa,  which  was  subsequently  reconstructed  and  en- 
larj^ed  under  the  name  of  Lydzaamheid,     A  little  exploring 
was  done  in  the  supposed  direction  of  Monomotapa.     Some 
gold-dust    was   obtained   by   barter   with    the    natives,  just 
enough  10  excite  a  wish  for  more;   copper  was  procured, 

KBulc  ivoty,  and  a  few  slaves.  But,  then  as  now,  fever  laid 
■r  tfie  while  men  on  these  deadly  shores,  and  when,  after 
a  years'  time,  there  was  little  to  show  but  loss  of  life,  the 
(on  was  at  the  end  of  1730  dismantled  and  the  garrison 
withdrawn. 

The  further  the  colonists  went  afield,  the  more  they  came  Thi  k 
into  collision  with  the  Bosjesmen,  or  Bushmen,  and  on  the  """' 
cast  Willi  the  Kaffir  tribes.  Of  the  Bushmen,  in  iht-ir  rela- 
tions to  the  European  immigrants,  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
No  one  district  held  thera.  No  people,  black  or  wJiite,  as 
a  rule,  befriended  them  or  won  their  friendship.  Year  after 
year  they  murdered  outlying  settlers  and  their  families,  and 
p.  carried    off  their  stock.      Year  after  year   tlie   Dutchmen 

med  commandos  and  shot  them  down.     Il  was  otherwise  Tht 
I  ihc  KaflErs.     la  phj-sique  and  intellect,  in  &Uen^&  ol    *^' 
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^Hl^AitT  I.    bead  and  band,  far  superior  to  other  Soutb  African  natives, 

^^  —*•—     they  were,  like  the  Dutchmen,  constantly  pressing  forwartl, 

exterminating  the  Bushmen  as  they  went,  crushing  or  assimi*- 

TJiiir         lating  the  Hotlentois,     Their  advance  was  roughly  paralld! 

Igjoa^tifto  the  south-eastern  coast.     Before  the  eighteenth  centQif 

SnuiA.         began  they  had  reached  the  Great  Kei  River,  and  by  the 

middle  of  (hat  century  they  had  mastered  the  country  as  f»r 

as  the  Keiskamma,  and  bid  fair  10  thrust  the  Hottentots  back 

I  behind  the  Great  Fisli  River.    The  van  of  these  coast  Kaffira 

was  led  by  the  Kosa  or  Amakosa  tribes,  and  they  faced  lb« 
Dutch  colonists,  as  the  latter  moved  eastward  past  MosmI 
Bay  to  the  Gamtoos  River,  and  on  to  Algoa  Bay  and  the 
Zuurveld.     In  1778  Governor  Van  Plellenberg  agteed  with 
some  Kaffir  chiefs  that  the  Great  Fish  River  should  be  ihf 
dividing  Une  beiween  the  two  races,  and  in  1780  that  riv« 
was  formally  declared   to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
colony.     Bui  rivers  are  easy  to  cross,  and  boih  while  and 
black  men  strayed  beyond  ilie  line.     In  1779  the  Kosfl>' 
advanced  into  the  Zuurveld  and  began  raiding  the  DutdM 
men's  herds.     A  counter-attack  was  organised,  and  in  178P 
A"     the  first  of  many    Kaffir  wars   ended  successfully  for  the 
H^^         colonists ;  the  invaders  being  completely  defeated  by  a  strong 
Dutch  commando  and  driven  back  across  the  Fish  Rive*" 
into  their  own  territory. 
SiaiUti*!         In  the  year  1770  there  were  nearly  10,000  Europeans 


ctlenyin     ^^e  Cape  Colony.     Some  1,700  of  the  lolal  were  senri 


a»ro- 


4 


of  ibe  company,  and  the  free  colonists  numbered  more  ths 
8,000,  the  majority  of  whom  were  children.     A  few  male 
European   servants   were    still    enumerated    in    the    census 
returns,  but,  in  the  face  of  a  growing  slave  populf 
while  labour  can   hardly   have    been  in  demand.      Whi 
wine,  and  live  stock  formed  the  wealth  of  die  country  ci 
nists.     The  products  were  increasing,  and  the  revenue 
was  increasing,  though  it  la^(;ed  far  behind  the  expendlti 
The  days  of  ihe  Dutch  company,  however,  were  repi 
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EPE  CO 
numbered,  and   after  a  few  more  years    the    South    Ch.  HI. 
n  colony,  which  ihey  had  never  leami  to  rule,  was  n 
'  IW)!^  >  "^^  '■'*^  under  the  guidance  of  a  stronger  powei 
Time  was  when  the  Dutch  carried  all  before  ihem  in  the  Deray  ^ 
Eaai.  hot  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Iheir  sun  'p^J^' 
>as  nuking  bebw  tlie  horizon,  and  the  twilight  of  their /lic  £'«>/. 
lanuncs  was   beginning,  giving  forth  but  the  shadows  of 
fotmer  Kf(atne»&,    The  leadership  in  India  and  in  the  Indian 
IMS  was  now  vested  in  the  counirymen  of  Ctive  ;  the  second 
pliie  was  held  by  the  French  ;  and  the  Netlierlanders  could 
J     bill  »Ml  on  events,  finding  some  security  in  the 
jralousy  and  strife  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 

U  has  been  seen  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cape  Colony  Thi  last 
Uw  Dutch  in  South  Africa  were  fortunate  in  immunity  at  yianvftk 
ewe  from  foreign  invasion  and  from  attack  by  natives  oleighuaitk 
ibe  loil ;  that  the  colonists  were  few,  living  in  a  compact  """"y- 
Vn,  controlled  by  a  strong  company,  and  not  in  a  position 
to  engage  in  any  serious  quarrels  with  their  masters  ot 
iDiong  themselves.  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
wnturyall  this  was  changed.  We  come  in  the  history  of  the 
tolony  to  a  time  when  capiure  by  foreigners  was  imminent, 
"iwi  border  wars  were  frequent  and  dangerous,  when  the 
nilonisls  were  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  company,  when 
l*ic  iDOllier  countijs  to  which  their  appeal  lay,  was  divided 
iglinst  itself.  The  signs  of  the  times  were  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars.  At  home,  abroad,  was  nothing  but  unrest.  Since 
Ifiji  the  English  and  Dutch  had  been  at  peace.  Once 
tsij,  m  1759,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  there  had 
been  an  open  rupture  in  India  between  the  two  nations;  an 
expedition,  which  had  been  sent  from  Baiavia  to  reinforce 
■he  Dutch  factory  at  Cbinsurah  on  the  Hoogly  and  to  make 
a  demonstration  against  the  English  in  Bengal,  having  been 
opposed  and  crushed  by  Clive.  No  war,  however,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  resulted  from  the  incident, 
which  served  only  to  prove  the  impotence  of  the  Dutch  East 
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I.  India  Company  and  tlie  ;;rowing  strength  of  ihe  EnglUh; 
"  audit  was  not  until  ihe  year  1780  that  the  ceniuiy  oTpeu^ 
between  the  two  old  rivals  and  old  allies  came  10  an 
It  was  a  lime  of  danger  and  difiiculty  for  England. 
colonists  in  North  America  were  making  good  their  il 
pendence  by  force  of  arms.  France  had  declared  war  again* 
her ;  Spain  had  joined  with  France  ;  and  Catherine  of  Russa 
was  banding  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  in  an  armed 
neutrality,  directed  against  English  claims  10  right  of  seatcli 
on  the  high  seas.  The  British  Government  suspecied  lh« 
the  Netherlands  would  become  a  parly  to  this  league  of 
netitral  powers,  contrary  to  the  old  but  still  standing  treaties, 
under  which  ii  was  contended  that  in  any  European  war  the 
English  might  count  on  Dutch  support.  There  was  reasor 
to  think  that  Dutch  traders  were  furnishing  supplies  10  th< 
French  and  10  the  Americans,  and  evidence  came  to  ligh 
that  the  city  of  Amsterdam  had,  in  the  year  1778,  actuall; 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in  the  name  c 
the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands'.  The  truth  was  IJ 
there  were  then  and  for  years  afterwards  iwo  parties 
Holland.  The  Stadiholder  favoured  the  old  English  alliance 
but  the  republican  sympathies  of  the  Dutch  people  in  genen 
and  of  Amsterdam  in  particular,  coupled  with  jealousy  c 
British  trade,  turned  the  scale  of  public  feeUng  ii* 
America  and  France, 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Great  Britain  declared  war  agaiiu 
the  Netherlands  in  December,  17S0,  and  in  the  Ibllowin; 
Cafe/fri-  March  a  British  fleet  set  sail  with  secret  orders  to  lak 
ttfrtMii  possession  of  the  Cape.  The  ships  were  foriy-Bi.\  in  numbei 
wimiral  all  told,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Johnstone, 
^^'''      they  carried  3,000  troops — a  force  more  than  sufhciei 


overpower  the  Dutch 
n  resources. 


force  more  than  sufhcienC  ti 
South  Afric*.  if  the  latter  were  lel 
News  of  the  expedition,  however, 

]  Lcckf'i  History  oT  EngUa 
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ndml  ihc  French  Government.     Admiral  Suffren  sailed  in    Ch.  III. 

t  from  Brest  with  a  small  squadron,  and,  after  surprising  " 
ihe  Brilish  fleet  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  contrived  to 
rtuh  Tabic  Bay  in  time  to  prevent  the  colony  from  failing 
ID  Jolins tone's  hands.  From  that  date  until  after  the  peace 
0(1783  luid  t>een  concluded,  a  French  regiment  hel[jed  to 
ptrison  Capetown. 

The  war  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  Dutch  iViakiua 
coald  no  lonfter  stand  alone  ;  that  in  time  of  war  they  must  f)^'/^ 
faHo*  the  lead  of  either  England  or  France,  and  that  10  either 
Engiind  or  France  would  be  assigned,  by  force  of  circum- 
uvices  more  than  by  the  chance  of  war,  some  portion  of  the 
Dutchmen's  colonial  heritage.  Weak  as  the  Nelherlanders 
»«t  at  home,  they  were  weaker  still  in  their  dependencies  ; 
ind  among  those  dependencies  the  English  especially  had 
mMn  (o  covet  the  harbours  and  stations  at  Table  Bay  and 
Tnncomalc*.  Table  Bay  was  now  needed  in  addition  to 
Sl  Helena  for  the  growing  East  India  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
Mid  Trincomalee  was  perilously  near  to  Brilish  India,  if  used 
"iiJi  hostile  intent.  In  the  war,  which  ended  with  the  treaty 
uf  1783,  liie  Cape  was  nearly  taken  by  the  English,  and 
Trincomalee  actually  was  occupied  by  them  for  a  short  time. 
[  li  \(as  a  war  in  which  England  was  single-handed  against 
<he  ttorld ;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  doubted  that,  if 
anoiher  and  more  favourable  occasion  were  to  arise,  she 
*ould  strain  every  nerve  to  protect  her  commercial  interests 
")  the  East  by  taking  and  keeping  these  two  points  of 
•tillage.  Meanwhile,  however,  Suffren  had  checkmated 
jolmstone,  and  for  the  lime  being  the  Cape  Colony  was 
preserved  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  war  of  American  Independence  had  indirectly  a  great  Discentua 
effect  ujton  the  fortunes  of  the  Cape  and  the  Dutch  residents  ^f^' 
**•  ihe  Cajie-     Not  only  did  il  lead  to  war  between  England  loion. 
*«id  Holland,  but  it  intensified  the  discontent  which  existed  J^^i?J^ 
;  the  settlers  in  South  Mncik  against  the  TuLe  o(  ihe  DvCch 
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Part  I.    Netherlands  East  India  Company.    They  heard  of  colonisi 
"~      like  themselves,  making  good  their  claims  to  freedom,  tisi 
Comttaty.    ''^  arms  not  merely  against  a  company,  but  against  a  natioa 
America  proved  that  colonial  independence  might  be  more 
than  a  dream,  and  from  the  New  World  came  a  new  lessoa 
that   Europeans    out    of  Europe    need    not    necessarily  be 
subordinated  to  their  eountrymcn  at  home.     But,  though 
point  of  fact  the  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  suffered  more 
at  the  hands  of  their  rulers  than  the  New  Englanders  and 
Virginians,  their  quarrel  was  not  with  the  mother  country  Of 
the   States- Gen  era!,  but  with  the  East  India  Company,  or 
rather  with  the  representatives  of  that  company  at  CapciOWB 
and  Batavia.     They  were  in  the  main  loyal  to  the  United 
Netherlands,  and,  like  their  forefathers  who    founded 
held  together  the  United  Netherlands,  they  were  not  so 
concerned  to  assert  abstract  principles  or  to  recast  a  sysien^ 
as  to  procure  the  removal  of  certain  definite  restrictions  wbidl 
caused  practical  inconvenience,  and  to  prevent  undue 
ference  by  those  in  authority  with  their  mode  of  life 
their  business  relations.     Their  complaints  were  not  all 
founded,  one  of  them  being  thai  they  were  not  allowed 
DiUgatts     punish  their  slaves  at  will ;  but  most  of  the  grievar 
"LlonUu      '^"^  delegates,  acting  on  behalf  of  four  hundred  burghers 
sttuie        the  Cape  Colony,  carried  in  1779  to  Amsterdam,  were 
^^H,  as  reasonable  men  could  not  gainsay  and  right-thinking  nu 

Jfaturi  •>/  would  be  earnest  to  redress.    They  asked  to  be  safeguarde 
'(emlmntt  ^8"'"^'  arbitrary  actions  and  arbitrary  exactions ;  they  a 

that  the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  and  the  taxes  and  diM 
which   Ihey  were  called   upon   to   pay,   should   be  cIcaiT 

L  defined ;  ihey  demanded  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  of  1I 
Netlierlands  instead  of  to  Batavia ;  they  proposed  that  t 
number  of  burgher  members  in  the  High  Court  of  Jusdl 
should  be  increased,  and  that  burgher  members  should  sil  i 
Council  of  Government ;  and  once  more  they  laid  bare  tj 
two  old  sores,  which,  never  cured,  had  drained  the  Ufe-bloc 
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of  the  colony,  that  townsmen  and  farmers  were  prohibited   Ch.  III. 
from  trading  freely,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  officers  of        ** 
the  Government  were  allowed  to  grow  rich  by  trade.     Had 
these  two  evils  been  adequately  remedied  at  an  earlier  date, 
by  Dutch   colonists,  though  not   by  English,  the  want  of 
representative  institutions  might  possibly  not  have  been  felt. 
If  the  Government  had  been  strong  and  just,  it  might  have 
remained   absolute.      But   in   rulers   who   were   weak   and 
irritating,  who  took  more  than  was  due  and  gave  little  or 
nothing  in   return,   no    confidence   was    felt.      Hence   the 
burghers  asked  that  a  representative  element  might  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Council  of  Government. 

The  burgher  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  had 
gradually  become   recognised   as   spokesmen  of  the   com- 
munity on  matters  of  local  interest.     It  had  long  been  the 
practice  of  the  governors  of  the  Cape  to  consult  them,  when- 
ever any  new  measures  were  contemplated  relating  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  colony.     It  was,  therefore,  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  a  certain  number  of  such  popular 
representatives  should  be  appointed  to  the  governing  body, 
^at  they  should  be  entitled  to  speak  and  vote  on  the  laws 
and  regulations  which  controlled  the  life  of  the  people.     But  Action 
^  concession  was  never  made,  and,  if  it  had  been  made,  it  %recUrs. 
^ould  have  come  too  late  to  regenerate  the  colony.     All 
^t  was  done  in  the  way  of  constitutional  reform  was  to 
"^Crease  the  number  of  burgher  members  in  the  High  Court 
^*  Justice,  and,  after   the  receipt  of  further  memorials,  to 
appoint  in  1786,  by  way  of  experiment,  a  mixed  board  con- 
ing of  six  members  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  three  officials 
^d  three  burghers,  with  power  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  the 
P^'oduce  of  the  farmers  should  be  bought  by  the  company, 
^  recommend  the  best  modes  of  taxation,  and  to  undertake 
^^h  duties  as  are  usually  entrusted  to  a  municipal  council. 
/  *ie  board  proved  a  failure,  and  perished  almost  as  soon  as 
had  been  called  into  being. 
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I'AKT  I.        In  truih  the  colony  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  every  feu  I 

_""•• —     confusion   waa  becoming  worse    confounded.      During  tl 

.endU^Hn/^^''^  war,  while  Holland  waa  in  alliance  widi  France,  and  I 

""  ■"/■wy-  French  troops  were  quarlered  ai  Capetown,  trade  had  been   j 

abnormally  brisk,  and  prices  had  been  unusually  higl 

I  the  goods  were  being  imported  in  French  and  Danish  ships 

more  than  in  Dutch;  -and  the  Netherlands  company,  which 
used  to  carry  for  the  world,  was  now  hardly  first  in  its  own 
pons.  The  restoration  of  peace  in  1783  did  not  bring  back 
sound  economy.  Frightened  at  having  nearly  lost  their  South 
African  colony,  the  directors  of  the  company  determined  to 
fortify  Capetown,  to  largely  increase  its  garrison,  to  make 
it  more  than  ever  a  dep&t  for  the  Fast  Indies,  and  to  place  it 
in  charge  of  a  military  governor.  The  governor  in  question, 
Colonel  Van  de  Graaf,  came  out  early  in  1785;  batteries 
and  forts  were  built  or  repaired ;  and  Swiss  and  Gemiaa 
mercenaries  swelled  the  number  of  the  troops.  For  five 
years  public  and  private  extravagance  was  rife  at  Capetown 
and  paper  money  circulated  as  though  it  were  gold.  But  onl 
in  ihc  country  were  struggling  farmers,  left  to  take  care  a 
themselves,  living  a  hand  to  mouth  existence,  while  Bushmi 
troubled  them  on  the  north  and  Kaffirs  on  the  east. 
J-rtsh  Nearly  eight  years  had  passed  since  the  close  of  the  fin 

milk  tht      Kaffir  War,  when  a  horde  of  Kaffirs  again  crossed  the  Fi^ 
Keffin.       River  and  raided  the  Zuurveld.     The  burghers  who  suffered 
were  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  defence  and 

I  reprisal;  but  the  Government,  which  had  failed  to  protect 
ihem,  counter-ordered  their  commandos.  The  official  policy 
was  not  to  punish  but  to  conciliate  the  invaders,  to  buy  then 
off,  not  to  quell  them  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  case  of  bordt 
wars  it  is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  decidi 
what  jusdce  requires  and  what  is  doe  to  humanity, 
who  live  at  a  distance  see  with  difTerent  eyes  from  tliot 
who  are  face  to  face  with  savages,  and  wider  motive 
influence  a  government  than  tlie  one  thought  of  what  I 
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strictly  owing  in  a  particular  case  to  the  white  men  or  the  Ch.  III. 
black.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  policy  of  not  " 
repelling  force  by  force  has  rarely  answered  with  barbarous 
tribes.  Forbearance  after  subjugation  is  understood  by 
coloured  races,  concession  in  the  face  of  provocation  is 
attributed  to  weakness.  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  is  not  Christian  dealing,  but  it  is  the  dealing  which 
fair  unbiassed  history  proves  to  have  been  in  the  end  most 
productive  of  good  and  least  productive  of  evil,  when  com- 
munities of  white  men  have  conterminous  frontiers  with 
tribes  of  blacks.  In  the  case  in  point  the  disturbance  ended 
by  Kaffirs  being  left  on  the  Dutch  side  of  the  Fish  River; 
and  the  border  farmers,  more  exposed  than  before,  and 
deprived  of  redress,  added  to  their  store  of  bitterness  against 
the  authorities  at  Capetown. 

This  was  in  the  year  1789.     In  the  following  year  the  Bank- 
crash  began  to   come.      The   company  was   by  this  time  !?f^ 
hopelessly  bankrupt.      Its  credit  was  gone  like  its   ready  company, 
money.     The  fortifications  at  the  Cape  were  left  unfinished ; 
the  garrison  was  reduced;  the  governor  was  recalled  and 
returned  to  Europe  in  1791 ;  and  the  close  of  that  year  saw 
a  colony  in  which,  exclusive  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  there 
were  14,600  Europeans  owning  over  17,000  slaves,  left  to 
financial  and  administrative  chaos,  with  divided  interests  of 
town  and  country,  with  citizens  disaffected  to  their  rulers, 
with   insecure  frontiers,  and  with  an  insufficiently  guarded 
port. 

The   States-General  appointed  a  commission,  to  inquire  Neder- 
into  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.     The  result  of  Prykenius 
the  inquiry  was  that  a  board,  consisting  of  four  commis-  visit  the 
sioners-general,  was  appointed  to  restore,  if  possible,  order  comn!^' 
and   good   government    to  the    mismanaged    dependencies  sioners- 
of  the  company  in  South  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.     Two  ^"^''^  • 
of  these  gentlemen,   Nederburgh  and  Frykenius  by  name, 
arrived  at  the  Cape  in  June,  1792,  took  over  the  government. 
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and  set  to  work  to  rerorm  and  to  economise.  They  remaintd 
in  the  colony  for  rather  more  than  a  year,  and  by  rigorous 
retrenchments,  coupled  with  additional  taxation,  greatly 
reduced  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue.  They  failed 
however  lo  gain  the  confidence  of  the  colonists.  One  of 
their  new  taxes— an  auction  lax — caused  special  resent- 
ment ;  and,  while  they  relaxed  the  restrictions  on  trade  in 
various  directions,  they  prohibited  trade  with  foreiffners 
more  strictly  than  before.  The  Boers  of  Graaf  Reinct  wett  J 
exasperated  by  the  appointment  of  a  I.anddrost  whom  thef 
mistrusted.  On  the  eastern  frontier  there  were  fred 
troubles  with  the  Kaffirs,  with  no  more  satisfactory  issue  thu 
before ;  and  on  the  nordi  of  the  Karroo  the  Bushmen  wen 
more  than  usually  aggressive,  being  eventuallj'  shot  down  il 
larger  numliers  than  usual.  Such  were  the  conditions  wha 
the  two  commissioners  left  Capetown  for  Batavia  II 
September,  1793,  placing  the  government  in  the  handsel 
^5^**"^  Mr.  Sluysken,  an  old  officer  of  the  company,  who  was  B 
lAi  govern-  the  lime  on  his  way  home  from  India.  Within  the  next  t* 
"^  ■  years    the    burghers  of  Graaf  Reinet   and  of  Swellendal 

hirgheri     openly  ihrew  off  the   rule  of  the   East   India  Compaq 
^^^^^^  expelled  their  respective  Landdrosts,  and  look  the  adr 
Smtlini-     tration  of  their  districts  into  their  own  hands. 

^(„  „,  The  insurgents  called  themselves  '  Nationals,'  echoing  the 

Uien.        phrases  of  ihe  French  Revolution  ;  and  Nationals  they  were, 
jMker-      '"  ^'''"  '''^^  '°^  ""'  against  the  Duich  nation  but  against  the 
lamli  aver.  East  India  Company.     Meanwhile  a  revolution  on  a  larger 
'Prt^h    '  ^^'*  ^^^  ^'^"  taking  place  at  home.     Political  dissension 
had  long  been  rife  in  the  Netherlands.     On  the  one  side 

Lwas  the  republican  parly,  whose  eyes  were  turned  lo  France ; 
on  ihe  oiher  was  the  conservative  or  Government  parly,  with 
ihe  Siadtholder  at  their  head,  steadily  adhering  10  ilie  English. 
In  1788  ihe  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  ihe 
Netherlands  formed  a  triple  alliance,  and  in  1 793  the  English 
and  ihe  Dutch  were  drawn  into  the  wotW-widc  war  with 
J 
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E-'nnc«.      The   old   days   or  single-minded    patrioiism    had    Cit.  III. 
{Mssrd  away  Trom  ihc  Netherlands,  and  ihe  very  eiemenl 
which  had  more  Ihan  once  saved  their  country  now  betrayed 
iL     The  winter  of  1794—5  was  one  of  great  severity.     The 
rivers  atul  canals  were  frozen.     The  Zuydcr  Zee  was  frozen  ; 
■nd  B  Dutch  fleet  lay  ice-bnnnd  and  helpless  at  the  Texel. 
A  French  army  tinder  Pichegm  marched  over  the  ice  as  on 
dry  ground,  and  at   Amsterdam   and   in  other   towns  the 
invaders    were    welcomed    by   the    populace    as   fellow  re- 
poblicanB.     In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces  were   brought    under   French    domination,   and   the 
United  Netherlands  bloomed  out  in  the  spring  under  the  new 
Latinised  name  of  the  Baiavian  Republic. 

The    Prince    of  Orange,    hereditary   Siadtholder  of  the  J^'  -^M* 
Netherlands,  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  when  his  country  ,„^  ,-„. 
was  overrun  by  the  French ;  and  from  Kew  he  wrote  to  the  ^'""iioni 
-  ,     --.  ....  ...        .        .       ""i' Cat, 

j(ovemor  of  the  Cape,  ordering  him  to  admit  into  the  colony  ,;,  admit 

any  forces  which  should  be  sent  by  the  British  Government,  Britiih 
"to  consider  them  aa  troops  and  ships  of  a  power  in  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  their  High  Mightinesses  the  Slates- 
General,  and  who  come  to  protect  the  colony  against  an 
invasion  of  the  French.'  The  letter  was  dated  Febraary  7, 
1795.  and  h  reached  the  Cape  in  the  middle  of  the  following 
June,  brought  by  a  British  fleet.  The  fleet  was  in  charge  o^  SritUk 
Admiral  Elphinstone,  and  it  carried  a  body  of  British  troops,  ,^/J,  q 


commanded  by  General  Craig.  ""f^- 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  difficuh  position  than  that  stontan 
in  which  Sluysken  was  placed.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  Craif. 
exact  state  of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands.  Two  districts  of 
the  colony  were  in  revolt  against  his  authority,  while  in  the 
other  districts  there  was  a  large  number  of  disaffected 
residents.  The  finances  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The 
garrison  consisietl  in  great  measure  of  mercenaries  of  all 
nationalities.  Among  the  Dutchmen  under  arms  the  officers 
mainly  ia.totued  the  paity  of  the  Stadtholdei,  whWe  lixose 
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,  whom  they  commanded  were  rather  on  ihe  democratic  sidt  I 
It  seemed,  and  was,  hopeless  to  refuse  lo  accept  the  offer  of  | 
British  protection,  or  in  other  words  to  decline  to  place  tht 
port  and  the  colony  in  Uritish  hands.  Yet  Sluysker 
he  personally  sympathised  with  ihe  Orange  parly,  fell  and 
rightly  felt  that  his  first  duly  was  to  the  Netherlands.  There 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  French  invasion,  and  thetf 
was  therefore  no  immediate  reason  for  admitting  3  British 
garrison  into  Capetown.  Instructions  had  reached  him  from 
the  company  in  the  previous  autumn,  enjoining  watchfulneM 
against  any  foreign  power;  and,  subsequently  lo  the  arrival 
of  the  English  squadron,  he  learnt  that  his  country,  in  its  new 
republican  guise,  was  in  alliance  with  France.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  and  his  council  rejected  the  proposals  of 
the  British  commanders,  and  made  what  poor  prepatations 
could  be  made  to  defend  Capetown.  The  burgher  forces 
were  called  out  to  support  ihe  garrison,  and  even  from  the 
revolted  district  of  Swellendam  there  came,  after  some 
demur,  and  tmder  promise  of  amnesty,  a  detachment  of 
'Nationals.'  Il  was  on  June  11,  1795,  that  the  English 
squadron  entered  False  Bay,  and  about  a  month  was  spent 
in  negotiations  and  in  planning  stronger  measures.  On 
July  r4  a  detachment  of  Brilish  troops  occupied  Simon|E 
town,  and  on  August  7  the  Dutch  were  driven  from  tin 
position  which  they  had  taken  up  at  Muizenberg.  Early  I| 
September  the  invading  force  was  strengihened  by  soi4 
3,000  men  under  General  Clarke,  and  on  the  fourteenth  Q 
Capiiula-  thai  month  they  marched  by  Wynberg  on  Capetown.  Tm 
'J^mC"  tiays  later  terms  of  capitulation  were  finally  arrajiged,  ibj 
H  garrison  and  burghers  laid  down  ibeir  arms,  and  for  tbe  timi 

^k  the  English  became  masters  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

^1  Neither  ihe  allack  nor  ihe  defence  which  preceded  ib^ 

^B  surrender  had  been  very  vigorous.     The  English  had  no  rest 

^P  quarrel  with  the  Ouich.     They  came  to  ihe  Cape  in  Ham: 

^^  name  of  the  Siadtholder.     Their  object  was  not  so  much  I 
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Xjakt  the  colony  for  themselves  as  to  prevent  its  falling  into    Ch.  III. 
the   hands  of  the   French.     Their  commanders   did   their        " 
'VJtmost  to  avoid  bloodshed ;  and,  even  after  the  fighting  had 
"fcegun,  they  continued  to  offer  terms.     The  Dutch  settlers, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  long  been  disaffected,  unsettled,  and 
insecure.     They  had  little  to  lose  and  possibly  much  to  gain 
l>y  a  change  of  masters.     Patriotism  forbad  them  to  place 
themselves  willingly  in  charge  of  a  foreign  nation ;  but  the 
Tnother-land,  like  the  colony,  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution, 
and  they  hardly  knew  to  whom  or  to  what  their  allegiance 
'Was  due.     One  fact  alone  was  clear — that  the  rule  of  the  The  rule 
East  India  Company  in  South  Africa  had  proved  a  failure ;  ^{/g^Ly, 
and  now,  afler  143  years,  it  came  to  an  ignominious  end.  lands  East 
«  had  long  been  time  to  break  with  the  past,  to  remove  old-  ^^^ 
^orld  restrictions,  to  pull  down  a  worn-out  structure,  which  brought  to 
^ve    no   shelter   or   protection,   but    only  cumbered    and  ^'^ 
^nfined.     Temporary  submission  to  an  alien  government 
^^^s  hardly  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  the 
Netherlands  East  India  Company. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch  had  enjoyed  Period  of 

^^interrupted  possession  of  the  Cape.     The   story  of  the  ^^/^^C^ 

Colony  now  enters  on  a  short  period  of  transition,  lasting 

*^oin  September,  1795,  when  British  forces  first  occupied 

^^petown,  till  August,  18 14,  when  the  Dutch  possessions  in 

^cmth  Africa  were  finally  ceded  to   Great  Britain.     From 

^^ptember,  1795,  till  February,  1803,  the  English  were  in 

<^^c:upation.     From  February,  1803,  under  the  provisions  of 

^^  Peace  of  Amiens,  concluded  in  the  previous  year,  the 

^vitch — though  not  the  East  India  Company — resumed  pos- 

^^^sion  for  three  years.     In  January,  1806,  Capetown  was 

^"S^n  comp)elled  to  surrender  to  an  English  force,  which 

'^^Id  it  until  the  treaty  of  181 4,  at  the  close  of  the  great  war, 

^^^nfirmed  in  perpetuity  British  sovereignty  over  the  Cape 

^^^-<:>lony. 

The  seven  years  and  a  half,  during  which  the  first  British 
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K!-  occupation  lasted,  were  a  somewhai  troubled  time.  Il  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  Foreign  rule,  however  jusl,  must  for 
fTTtmn  3  while  be  distasteful;  and  in  the  case  in  point  the  incoming 
Mcupaiien.  nJers  had  to  deal  with  a  people  backward  when  tried  by 
an  English  standard,  and  Trom  past  experience  with  good 
Ckongeiaf  reason  suspicious  of  all  who  were  set  over  them,  There 
iov^ne's.  ™^s  ^  change  of  policy  too  in  these  few  years,  and  constant 
changes  in  tiie  personnel  of  the  Government,  At  first  it  was 
understood  that  llic  English  were  holding  the  Cape  aa 
trustees,  not  as  absolute  owners ;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  '  for  so  long  a  time  as  Hb 
Majesty  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  colony.'  As  i I  was 
a  case  of  temporary  military  occupation,  the  first  govcmw 
was  a  military  officer,  General  Craig,  who  governed  justly 
and  well.  Within  a  year,  however,  the  British  Government 
intimated  that  the  occupation  would  be  permanent;  and 
then,  treating  their  new  possession  as  a  Crown  Colony,  the)' 
sent  out  a  civilian  governor.  Lord  Macartney ',  who  exacted  ■ 
from  the  colonists  a  further  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  BrittA.' 
Crown.  After  a  year  and  a  half  Lord  Macartney  retiral^ 
leaving  General  Dundas,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Iroop^ 
to  administer  the  government.  A  year  later,  another  civiliai 
Sir  George  Yonge,  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  coloi^ 
Under  his  rule  corruption  and  favouritism  were  rife  ;  and  i 
less  than  a  year  and  a  halfs  time  he  was  recalled  to  Englail 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  General  Dund 
then  again  administered,  tintil  the  colony  was  given  back  | 
the  Dutch. 

These  changes  had  a  bad  effecL  It  would  have  bM 
belter  if  the  Cape  had  remained  for  a  few  years  und 
military  tenure.  I'he  great  want  was  law  and  order.  ] 
the  frontier  districts  there  had  long  been  no  security  for  li 


I 


'  Lord  Macarlney  hail  Tisitd  the  Cipe  bcfoir.  He  htd  cemd  ] 
India  and  hnd  bctti  on  s  tpttial  mission  10  Chins  in  1 791-4.  Sir  Jul 
Banow,  the  author  of  TcavcU  io  South  Ariica,  &&,  went  urith  him  I 
the  Cape  as  private  iccretaiy. 
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leny.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Capetown  life  and    ch.  Ill, 
had  been  safe,  but  the  community  had  not  bten         •■ 

9  ordered  in  llie  sense  of  living  under  definite,  reasonable, 
aud  iniclligible  laws.  A  strong  goi'cmment  obeyed  by  all 
tXlu.  understood  by  all  alike,  protecting  all  alike,  allowing 
»H,  within  well-defined  limits  and  subject  to  such  rules  as 
commend  tlictnselves  to  common  sense,  to  buy  and  sell 
freely,  and  10  come  and  go  safely,  would  have  been  the 
peilesi  boon  10  the  colony.  When  in  old  days  the  Romans 
occupied  a  country,  they  made  roads  from  one  end  of  it  to 
uinibcr,  and  encamped  their  legionaries  along  the  frontiers. 
They  bad  no  thought  of  turning  back,  and  they  governed  as 
ior  ill  time.  They  governed  as  military  men,  but  they  did 
M  as  a  rule  worry  their  subjects  or  needlessly  interfere  with 
locil  rights  and  customs ;  and  under  their  control  lands  and 
pcoiiles  which  had  never  been  tamed  or  had  run  wild,  learnt 
ihc  meaning  of  law,  security,  and  peace.  A  few  Roman 
toiAi,  a  line  of  Roman  frontier  garrisons,  and  a  large  un- 
•nrving  Roman  policy  would  have  done  much  for  South 
Affiei. 

Boili  before  and  after  the  capitulation,  the  English  com-  internal 
wanders  had  held  out  to  the  colonists  the  prospect  of  free  "J"""- 
inde  and  an  open  market,  and  diat  promise  was  in  great 
Dwasure  redeemed.    Import  and  export  duties  were,  it  is 
ini*.  levied,  except  in  the  case  of  British  goods  imported  in 
flfiiish   ships  direct  from  the  United    Kingdom ;    and  the 
Eflelish  East  India  Company  was  given  the  monopoly  of 
imponing  goods  from  the  East.     But  the  settlers  were  now 
M  liberty  to  trade  with  whom  they  pleased,  and  exchanged 
'^wir  goods  freely  in  open  market.      Additional   relief  was 
given  by  modifying  the  auction  tax,  and  by  fixing  a  rate  of 
"change  for  the  paper  money ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  siill-born 
commitlee  of  tlie  High  Court  of  Justice,  a  '  Burgher  Senate  '  The 
of  sii  members  was  appointed  to  discharge  ihe  advisory  and  j„I!i/f.'"" 
Ouiucipal  duties  which  the  old  board  or  committee  had 
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^^^AKT  I.    been  intended  to  perform.     These  measures,  coupled  with 

^H      "         the  impulse  given  to  trade  by  the  presence  of  a  large  Eog- 

^H  lish  garrison,  tended  to  reconcile  llie  burghers  of  Capetown 

^B  and  Siellenbosch  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  even  in 

^r  ^s  district  of  Swelkndam  the  national  party  gave  no  trouble. 

Di^culiits  The  farmers  of  Graaf  Reinel,  however,  were  not  inclined  to 

Zyi!/'      suhmit.     They  had  done  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 

A'tinei        pany  and  its  rule,  and  had  no  mind  lightly  to  give  up  their 

independence.     Two  motives  influenced  ihem,  their  Dutcb 

nationality,  and  their  mistrust  of  government  from  Capetown. 

They  were  willing,  if  left  to  themselves,  lo  be  friends  wiih 

I  the    English,    but   they    were    not    willing  to   acknowledge 

British  sovereignty.  For  more  than  a  year  they  held  aloof, 
and  a  military  force  was  actually  on  its  way  lo  Graaf  Reinel, 
before  the  malcontent  settlers,  cut  off  from  supplies  and 
ammunition,  accepted  the  inevilable  and  gave  a  sulkn 
adhesion  to  the  enisling  Government.  An  ailempt,  which 
miscarried,  had  in  the  meantime  been  made  to  supply  them 
with  arms  and  powder  from  Batavia,  and  a  Dutch  Beet  of 
nine  ships,  with  2,000  men  on  board,  had  been  compelled 
by  Elphinstone  and  Craig  to  surrender  at  Saldanha  Bi/ 
without  firing  a  shot. 
■wiik  Thus  in  May,  1797,  when  Lord  Macartney  arrived  H 
natroei  Capetown,  the  colony  was  outwardly  at  peace;  but  what  has 
always  been  a  great  difficulty  in  Souih  Africa,  the  native 
question  in  the  frontier  districts,  was  still  outstanding.     The 

t  Kaffirs  were  invited  and  warned  to  leave  the  Zuurveld  and 

return  to  their  own  side  of  the  Fish  River ;  but  the  invita- 
tions and  warnings,  not  backed  by  force,  were  disregarded- 
Nor  was  it  the  KafRrs  alone  who  gave  trouble.  A  HotteoK* 
corps,  enlisted  by  the  English  Government,  was  sent  lo  scr**i 
in  the  eastern  districts ;  and  their  coming  led  to  a  risii 
among  the  Hottentot  seri'ants  of  the  Dutch  farmers. 
1799,  and  again  in  1802,  KafRrs  and  Hotlcniolfi  laid  wi 
the  country  as  far  aa  the  present  district  of  Georg^ 
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iVuchmfnts  of  Iroops  at  Graaf  Reinet  and  Algoa  Bay  were  Ch.  IH, 
iRSufficienl  lo  prolecl  ihe  while  men's  herds  and  homes.  In  ~"" 
1799,  moreover,  and  again  in  1801,  ihe  Graaf  Reinet  farmers, 
or  tome  of  ihem,  were  up  in  arms  against  (he  Government ; 
"hfle,  on  the  opposiie  side  of  the  colony,  a  band  of  Namaqua 
marauders ',  whose  home  was  on  the  Orange  River,  raided 
the  farmers  of  the  north  and  north-west.  It  was  a  time  of 
peu  trouble  and  distress ;  and,  before  confidence  could  be 
reaornl.  the  British  Government  agreed  to  give  back  the 
colony  10  the  Batavian  Republic. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed  in  March,  i8oz.     At  ThiPti 
the  lime  ihe  English  were  in  possession  of  Ceylon  as  well  "-'    "" 
U  Ibc  Cape,  both  being  Dutch  dependencies.     Ceylon,  with 
ihe  ranted  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  was  formally  and  finally 
busferred  to  Great  Britain ;    but  the  Dutch  recovered  the  The  Cat* 
Clpe,  with  the  proviso  thai  ships  belonging  to  those  nations  J^' " 
»li)ch  were  panics  to  the  treaty  should  be  admitted  10  and  /■ 
I«y  no  higher  duties  in  the  harbours  of  ihe  colony  than  the 
ifctpi  of  the  Batavian  Republic.     This  clause  secured  free 
»ccess  to  Table  Bay  and  False  Bay  for  the  ships  of  the 
Knglish  East  India  Company, 
Before  ihe  days  of  quick  steamers  and  telegraphs,  when 


plkncd  to^tbcr  by  cme  Adam  Kok,  and  lo  whom  the  Cape  Govein- 
■oit  had  granled  >  reserve  in  Ibc  Kamifsberg.  This  band  was  among 
lb  tarlieS  of  the  Giiqnas  or  '  Bastards.'  afterwards  well  known  in  Somh 
Afiicui  history.  The  Bastards  took  the  naiae  of  Gtiquai  after  the  visit 
ofHr.CimpbcK  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  to  the  Griqua  Mission 
'Bill J.  In  bis  Tiaveb  in  Sooth  Africa,  published  in  1811;,  he  wiites 
"  follows  (pp.  a;i-st :  '  The  people  in  this  pait,  being  a  mixed  race, 
"Dil  by  the  name  of  Basluds.  But,  bariiig  represented  lo  the  principal 
I«norvi  Ihe  oflensivenesE  of  Ihe  word  to  an  English  or  Dutch  ear,  they 
''sol^ril  la  assume  lome  other  name.  On  consulting  among  themselvei 
'i'y  (oond  Ibe  majorily  were  descended  from  a  person  of  Ihe  name  of 
Griqua,  ami  they  resolved  hereatler  to  be  called  Giiquas.  . .  .  The  whole 
Prajde  likewise  resolved  that  henceforth  they  should  be  called  Griquas 
ixieid  of  Btstaid  Hottentots,  and  Ihe  place  called  Griquatown  ioitead 
^  KUarwater.'  Griqnalown  is  north  o!  die  Orange  River,  not  fai  (lom 
with  tbe  Yatl,  tad  nexrly  doe  wrsl  of  Kimberlev. 
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I  I.  a  treaty  was  in  course  of  making  in  Europe,  and  afu 
""  had  been  finally  concluded,  there  necessarily  supervened  > 
interval  of  uncertainty  and  suspense  in  a  distant  colony 
Rumours  came  over  the  sea  of  what  might  be  done  ;  thet 
the  colonial  government  and  ihe  colonists  learnt  what  wot>!<i 
be  done;  later  on  came  the  news  of  what  had  been  don*; 
and  at  length  instructions  followed,  detailing  bow  and  whtD 
the  convention  or  treaty  which  had  been  signed  was  lo  k 
carried  out.  From  first  to  last  there  \¥as  much  delay,  niis- 
chievous  to  the  colonies  concerned,  for  it  kept  ihera  id 
a  stale  of  tension  and  unrest.  Schemes  for  better  govern- 
ment were  often  suspended  while  the  future  was  doubtful, 
and  the  partisans  of  one  nation  or  another,  of  one  sysiem  or 
another,  were  elated  or  discouraged,  as  it  seemed  that  the 
side  with  which  they  had  cast  in  their  lot  would  or  would 
not  prevail.  Sometimes  so  long  a  dme  elapsed  before  a 
settlement  was  carried  into  effect  out  of  Europe,  that  i" 
Europe  in  the  meantime  public  opinion  had  already  begvl 
to  change.  The  preliminaries  of  the  Peai;e  of  Amiens  weP 
arranged  in  October,  1801;  the  peace  itself  was  signed  * 
'  the  following  March.  The  English  did  not  evacuate  Cap* 
town  till  February,  1803  ;  and  in  May,  1803,  Great  Brit* 
was  again  at  war  with  France,  involving  war  with  tJ 
Batavian  Republic. 
ht  For  nearly  three  years  the  Dutch  still  kept  the  Cape. 

least  they  ended  well.  The  mother-country  was  powell 
to  defend  the  colony  if  attacked  in  any  force ;  and,  wtv 
war  broke  out,  ihe  best  troops  in  the  Capetown  garris^ 
were  ordered  to  lialavia.  Yet  the  local  administration  W 
sound  and  respected,  the  sense  of  coming  danger  was  fl 
allowed  to  check  progress  and  reform,  and  men  c 
and  still  conirast,  the  beneficent  rule  of  He  Mist  and  Jai 
with  the  previous  niisgovcrnment  of  the  Netherlands  \ 
India  Company.  For  the  company  was  now  no  more. 
Chamber  of  Seventeen  had  gone  fot  «vm.    The  Ca^  m 
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not  r*en  lofl  any  longer  subordinate  lo  Batavia,  but  was  Ch.  r 
fifatcn)  under  the  direct  control  of  the  States- General,  the  ~**" 
nccutive  and  legislative  powers  on  the  spot  being  entrusted 
to  a  Governor  wtio  was  also  commander  of  the  troops,  and 
to  a  Council  of  four  salaried  members,  one  of  whom  was  lo 
be  1  colonist.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  trade 
b«wcn  Souiti  Africa  and  the  oiher  Dutch  possessions, 
hejond  a  uniform  ad  va!ortm  duty  of  three  per  cent. 

A  civilian,  Mr.  de  Mist,  was  appointed  Commissioner-  TXtir 
general  lo  inaugurate  the  new  consiituiion,  and  with  him  "J""* 
wnt  out  General  Janssens  as  Governor.  For  a  year  and 
ikalTthe  former  exercised  his  authority  conjointly  with  the 
governor;  he  then  laid  down  his  office,  and  Janssens  ruled 
tloDe.  Working  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with 
1  tingle  eye  to  the  public  good,  these  two  zealous  and 
apable  men  sptared  no  pains  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
residents  in  the  colony,  white  and  coloured  alike.  They 
mvtiled  through  the  districts,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes 
•nd  hearing  with  their  own  ears,  gaining  and  giving  con- 
(dmce  by  personal  knowledge  and  experience.  Their  views 
were  in  Bome  respects  in  advance  of  the  place  if  not  of  the 
line,  for  the  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  faults  and  in 
(pile  of  al)  its  horrors,  had  broadened  the  views  and  quickened 
llw  wiis  of  thinking  men  in  Europe.  Civil  equality  was 
I  gnnied  to  the  adherents  of  every  creed.  Provision  was  made 
[  fef establishing  unsectarian  government  schools'.  The  im- 
potiation  of  slaves  was  nearly  brought  to  an  end,  and,  on 
^  oilier  liand,  European  immigration  was  encouraged.  The 

Kct!aUtJoni  dealing  with  pntilic  worship  uid  educilion  vete  passed 
•"Julir  15.1804.  Twoof  them  are  quoted,  to  show  the  lilienil  spirit  in 
JJ'di  Ih^  mtxt  coaccived.  '  All  commonilies  worshipping  a  Supreme 
"ting  lor  Ibe  piomolion  of  virtue  nod  good  muiah  shall  enjoy  in  tbi* 
''^'Qny  an  eqoal  prolection  ol  the  laws';  and  'The  public  schools 
^'ling  lot  the  instruction  of  youth  do  not  belong  lo  any  poiticnlai 
^f^inODity.  They  are  teminaries  for  the  purpose  of  forming  good 
f*tise[is  for  the  Slate,  and  as  snch  thej  are  under  the  immediate  supcrio- 
^•^     *  «nd  dircctsai  of  God.' 
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^BPart  1.    district  adminisLration  and  the  disirict  courts  of  justice 
^M     "         reorganised,  the  duties  of  ihe  Landdrosts  and  of  tlie  Field- 
^^  cornels  '  being  more  clearly  defined.     Regular  f>ostal  com- 

^^L  munication    was    instituted    between    the    out-stations  and 

^H  Capetown;  and  a  commission  was  set  on  foot  to  impiovt 

^H  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  slimulate  the  wool 

^H  industry  of  the  colony.     In  Graaf  Rcinet  and  on  the  eastern 

^H  frontier  there  was  once  more  comparative  tranquillity  and 

^H  peace,  and  the  KaHir  chiefs  again  acknowledged  the  Fi 

^H  River  as  the  boun<]ary  line,  though  the  KalHrs  who  were 

^H  the  Zuurveld  on  the  Dutch  side  of  the  river  continued 

^H  hold  their  ground.     Lastly,  ftill  inquiry  was  made  into  tlKr| 

^B  grievances  of  the  Hottentots  within  the  colony ;   locations 

^V  were  assigned  to  those  who  had  left  their  master 

^P  wandering  and  homeless ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  in  future 

H  Hottentot  servants  should  be  safeguarded  by  written  contractl 

of  service. 
Tkestcond  Intent  as  he  was  on  internal  reforms,  Janssens  none  the; 
r"''.  less  made  preparations  to  place  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
t/tkt  Cafe,  defence.  His  regular  troops  were  few  in  number  and  poor 
in  quality,  including  a  battalion  of  German  mercenaries. 
The  other  available  forces  were  composed  of  burgher  leviei 
Hottentot  infantry,  Malay  artillerymen,  and,  when  the  actua 
crisis  came,  the  crews  of  two  French  ships.  On  January  4, 
t8o6,  a  British  squadron  was  sighted  at  the  entrance  of 
Table  Bay.  It  was  a  fleet  in  charge  of  Commodore  HomOt 
Popham,  carrying  General  David  Baird  and  6,000  to  7,ooO' 
troops.  The  expedition  had  been  sent  by  Pitt  and  Caslle<>j 
reagh  in  the  late  summer  of  the  previous  year,  secret^ 
destined  for  the  Cape.  It  attracted  but  little  notice,  for  grea^ 
events  were  passing  in  Europe.  In  October  Trafalgar  « 
fought,  in  December  Austerlitz,  and  before  this  same  moi 

'  The  Field-cornel*,  originally  purely  military  officen,  hid  alio  d 
datin  auigncd  lo  ihcio.  By  Ihe  ordinance  of  iBo.s.  eacb  district  m 
left  in  cbarge  of  a.  Landdrnst,  but,  uadec  (he  Landdiuat,  ev:h  ward  « 
fDbdivisioo  of  a  district  was  uuKoed  to  <l  Ftcld-t^met. 
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of  January  ended  Pitt  was  dead.    The  wind  blew  strong,  the   Ch.  III. 
surf  ran  high,  and  Baird  laid  his  plans  to  move  back  to  the        *•   ' 
safer  landing  at  Saldanha  Bay.     On  the  6th,  however,  calmer 
weather  prevailed,  and  six  regiments,  including  a  Highland 
brigade,   were    set   ashore    on   the   Blueberg   beach,   some 
18  miles  north  of  Capetown.     Janssens  led  out  his  motley 
force  to  meet  them.     His  following  amounted  to  little  more 
than  2,000  in  all,  facing  double  the  number  of  picked  British 
troops.     Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  January  8,  The  fight 
the  two  forces  met,  and  the  defenders  were   soon  driven  ^i^^l^^^ 
from  their  position,  demoralised  by  the  speedy  flight  of  the  beach, 
liired  German  soldiers.     On  the  following  day  Baird  marched  General 
on  Capetown,  which  offered  no  resistance,  but  surrendered  occupies 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth ;  while  Janssens,  with  the  bulk  Capetown, 
of  his  small  army,  fell  back  on  the  hill  country  of  Hottentots 
Holland,  in  the  vague  hope,  it  would  seem,  of  holding  out 
for  a  time  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony.     It  was 
evident,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
prolonging  a  struggle  against  an  overwhelming  force.     Stel- 
lenbosch  was  promptly  occupied  by  British  troops,  a  regiment 
was  ordered  to   Mossel  Bay,   and   the   farmers  who   still 
remained  in  arms  were  threatened  with  confiscation  of  their 
property.     All  that  was  left  was  to  secure  honourable  terms 
of  surrender,  and  such  terms  the  British  general  was  perfectly 
ready  to  give.     On  January  18  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  Janssem 
which  the  whole  colony  was  at  once  given  up  to  the  English,  ^^Z*^**^^^- 
the  Dutch  officers  and  their  soldiers  being  guaranteed  a  safe 
return   to   the   Netherlands  at  the   expense  of  the  British 
Government.     This  condition  was  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
on  March  6  the  last  of  the  Dutch  Commanders,  the  kindly, 
honest  Janssens,  sailed  for  Europe,  commending,  as  he  left, 
to  General  Baird  the  colonists  whose  interests  he  had  tried 
so  hard  to  serve. 

Thus  for  the  second  and  last  time  the  English  took  the  Compart- 
Cape  Colony.    In  1795  the  attack  and  defence  had  been  ou  first  and 
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tlie  soulhero  side  of  Capetown,  in  1806  the  invaders  landed 
on  the  norih.  On  the  first  occasion  fighting  and  negotiations 
lasted  for  three  months,  on  the  second  a.11  was  finished  in 
a  fortnight.  Baird  brought  with  him  a  stronger  force  than 
General  Craig  commanded,  and,  having  already  served  in 
South  Africa,  he  was  well  able  to  choose  his  ground. 
Janssens  on  ihe  other  hand,  though  the  burghers  were  wtii 
him  heart  and  soul,  had  practically  no  material  for  fighting 
against  disciplined  troops.  But  there  was  another 
work  to  make  the  second  invasion  short  and  decisive. 
and  the  government  which  sent  him  out  knew  tbctr  0^ 
minds  thoroughly.  The  English  realised  by  this  time  that 
were  fighting  for  life  and  death  with  France  and  Napoli 
and  were  no  longer  inclined  to  leave  their  enemy  any  possible 
foothold  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  small  nations  01 
Europe,  and  most  of  the  great,  had  practically  become  French. 

dependencies,  and  the  day  was  past  for  drawing  scrupi 

distinctions  between  what  actually  belonged  to  France  aiW 
what  was  nominally  independent  though  really  under 
control.  A  year  later  the  English  bombarded  Copenhaj 
and  took  the  Danish  fleet.  Dutch,  and  Danes,  and  mi 
others  suffered  because  of  Napoleon.  This  people  and  t 
were  losers  through  the  war ;  but  mankind  as  a  whole  gaii 
when  England  gave  stroke  for  stroke,  and  by  timely 
sion  forestalled  a  scheme  of  world-wide  despotism. 

In  1814,  afler  many  years  of  fighting,  the  nations  set 
up  their  accounts,  and  in  the  course  of  the  settlement 
Cape  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The 
formed  pan  of  a  general  bargain,  involving  transfer  of  li 
and  change  of  ownership  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  1 
Prince  of  Orange  returned  to  his  native  land  to  be  '  PrinQ 
Sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands,'  and  to  rule  Belgii 
as  well  as  the  Netherlands.  '  In  consideration  of  the  i 
corporation  of  the  Belgic  provinces  with  Holland."  the  Dul 
required  to  find  a  certain    sum  of  money 
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money  was  paid  up  by  Great  Britain  as  the  price  or  part  of  Ch.  II r, 
the  price  of  the  Cape  and  of  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  " 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  now  forming  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana  ^  The  English  already  held  these  Dutch  possessions 
by  right  of  conquest,  they  kept  them  by  right  of  cession  or 
rather  by  right  of  purchase,  six  millions  sterling  being  the 
sum  named  in  the  convention  of  August  13,  1814,  which  is 
the  British  title  deed  to  Demerara  and  the  Cape. 

There  was  a  certain  fitness  in  this  ending  to  Dutch 
supremacy  in  South  Africa.  The  dependency  of  a  trading 
people  and  a  Chartered  Company,  which  had  always  been 
regarded  and  handled  as  an  item  in  a  trading  account,  was 
finally  bought  and  sold.  Yet  English  writers  and  readers 
may  well  appreciate  another  point  of  view.  A  nation  that 
had  once  been  very  great  lost  the  making  of  a  colony  which 
had  the  elements  of  future  greatness.  The  Dutch  lost  the 
Cape  Colony  partly,  it  is  true,  through  their  own  mistakes, 
but  far  more  in  obedience  to  the  iron  law  of  destiny.  It  was 
inevitable  that  such  a  commanding  position  on  the  trade 
route  to  the  East  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  no 

*  The  following  is  a  very  general  account  of  the  complicated  transac* 
tion  which  ended  in  the  English  keeping  the  Cape.  On  March  3, 181 3, 
the  British  Government  made  a  treaty  with  the  Swedish  Government, 
agreeing  to  transfer  to  Sweden  the  West  Indian  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
which  the  English  had  taken  from  the  French,  in  consideration  of 
certain  trading  privileges  to  be  given  to  British  ships  in  specified  Swedish 
ports.  In  the  following  year,  however,  by  the  general  Peace  of  Paris, 
signed  on  May  30, 1 814,  it  was  agreed  that  Guadaloupe  should  be  given 
back  to  France.  Compensation  was  due  to  Sweden,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  such  compensation,  to  the  amount  of  one  million  sterling,  should  be 
made  good  by  Holland  out  of  her  colonies  then  in  possession  of  the 
English,  '  in  consideration  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Belgic  provinces 
with  Holland.*  This  compensation  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  on 
behalf  of  Holland,  and  in  addition  to  advance  two  millions  sterling 
towards  improving  the  defences  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  bear  further 
charges  not  exceeding  three  millions  sterling  towards  the  general  expenses 
of  setting  up  the  new  Dutch- Belgian  kingdom.  In  return  the  Cape  and 
what  is  now  British  Guiana  were  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  being 
practically  bought  for  the  sum  of  six  millions.  The  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  was  signed  on  August  13,  i8i4«  and 
the  corresponding  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  on  the 
same  day. 
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^^Ht  1.  longer  be  held  by  any  power  merely  on  sufferance.  It  w« 
^^P*~  inevitable  that  a  jieople  with  longer  arms,  with  greater 
^V  resources,  and  with  more  citizens  than  the  Neilicrlands  pos- 

^M  sessed,  should  control  and  protect  South  Africa,  if  South 

■  Africa  was   lo   be    enabled   in  time   to  work  out  its    own 

salvation. 

ThtDutch  One  of  the  articles  in  the  convention  of  1814  ran  W^ 
'fi^™ttsi  follows:  'It  is  also  agreed  between  the  two  high  contracting. 
«  (*( /er«  parties  that  the  ships  of  every  kind  belonging  to  Holland 
t'alffHv.  ^'"'"  ^^^^  permission  to  resort  freely  to  the  Cape  of  Goo4 
Hope  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  repairs,  wiihot 
being  liable  to  other  charges  than  such  as  British  subjectt 
are  required  to  pay.'  Why  did  tiie  Dutch  originally  go  tO 
the  Cape  ?  They  went  there  '  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment. 
and  repairs.'  They  formed  their  station  at  Table  Bay,  and 
built  and  garrisoned  their  fori,  with  no  intention  whatever  a 
owning  and  colonising  South  Africa,  but  simply  and  soldy"' 
to  ensure  that  the  refreshment  and  repairs  might  always  be 
forthcoming.  They  never  lost  sight  of  this  one  main  object. 
Never,  as  long  as  the  Netherlands  were  the  Netherlands  a 
not  the  Baiavian  Republic,  did  they  forget  that  refreshni 
and  repairs  for  ships  trading  with  the  Netherlands  Indi 
constituted  the  real  reason  for  keeping  the  Cape.  To  then 
the  colonising  of  South  Africa  was  but  an  incident,  a  doubtlol 
and  dangerous  incident,  in  that  it  involved  expenditure  c 
men  and  money.  In  the  end  they  lost  South  Africa,  bat 
what  they  sought  at  the  Cape  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  treaty  of  1814  still  secured.  The  Spice  Islands  of  (b^ 
East  remained  the  properly  of  the  Netherlands;  and,  if  th^ 
come  or  go  by  the  South  Sea  route,  Dutch  ships  can  stU 
refresh  and  repair  at  Table  Bay,  as  freely  as  when  its  sbora 
were  owned  by  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company. 
,  '■  The  story  of  the  Cape  Colony  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutc 
KHiItr  the  company  seems  lo  leach  three  lessons,  which  will  perbq 
ii/tiher-      bear  repeliiion  in  a  very  few  words.    U  is  men  who  i 
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/       stales'— that  is  the  first  lesson.     The  Netherlands  could   Ch.  III. 
*'       nwer  spare  men  and  women  enough  to  South  Africa.    Had       /• 
th^  number  of  Dutchmen  who  emigrated  to  the  Cape  been  Company. 
muidplied  four  or  fivefold,  a  strong  community  would  have 
/jeen  formed,  and  the  colonists  would  soon  have  shaken  off 
x\it  mischievous  restrictions  imposed  by  the  company.     The 
story  is  a  warning,  in  the  second  place,  that  trading  com- 
fKinics  are  meant  to  trade  and  not  to  rule.     Companies  may 
with  advantage  plant  a  setdement  and  take  charge  of  it  in 
its  infancy,  but  after  a  while  company  rule  is  out  of  place 
and  out  of  time.     This  applies  to  all  kinds  of  dependencies, 
but  most  of  all  to  those  colonial  communities  where  the 
ruled,  or  many  of  them,  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  rulers. 
A  country  where  European  setders  have  made  a  permanent 
home  cannot,  after  a  certain  time,  be  healthily  governed  on 
the  principle  of  furnishing  a  regular  dividend  to  shareholders 
in  Europe.     The  third  lesson   is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
govern  aright  one  part  of  the  world,  when  the  governors' 
eyes  and  minds  are  perpetually  fixed  on  another.     '  Where 
your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be  also.'     The  treasure 
of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company  was  in  the  East 
Their  hearts,  if  they  had  any,  their  heads,  while  they  had  any, 
were  there  also. 


^i 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   MISSIONAB7  MOVEMENT   AND   BBITI8H 

IMMIGBATION. 

Part  I.        In  i  806,  when  the  Cape  Colony  came  under  British  con- 

••     ,    trol,  its  eastern  boundary  followed  the  course  of  the  Great 

v/fk^  Cape  ^^^^  River  upwards  from  the   sea  to  its  junction  with  the 

Colony  tM    Baviaans  River,  not  far  from  Somerset  East.     Thence  the 

1806 

frontier  line  ran  east  and  north,  including  the  greater  part  of 

theTarka  River  district,  until  it  reached  the  Stormberg  range, 
an  eastern  continuation  of  the  Sneeuwbergen.  Crossing  these 
mountains,  it  was  carried  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Plettcn- 
berg's  Beacon  on  the  2^ekoe  River,  in  what  is  now  the 
Colesberg  division ;  and  from  Plettenberg's  Beacon  it  ran  in 
a  straight  line  due  south-west  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Zak 
River  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Nieuwveld  mountains, 
over  against  the  site  on  their  southern  side,  where  the  town 
of  Beaufort  West  now  stands.  The  course  of  the  Zak  River, 
flowing  to  the  north-west,  was  then  taken,  until  it  joined  the 
Riet  River  on  the  frontiers  of  the  present  Fraserburg  and 
'  Calvinia  divisions;    and   from   the  junction   of  these   two 

streams  the  hills  were  followed  in  a  more  or  less  straight  line 
to  the  north-west,  until  the  source  of  the  Buffalo  River  was 
reached.  That  river  then  formed  the  boundary  down  to  the 
sea.  Nowhere  did  the  colony,  as  officially  recognised,  reach 
the  Orange  River,  Plettenberg's  Beacon  being  the  nearest 
point.  On  the  western  side  it  stretched  much  further  to  the 
north  than  on  the  east ;  and,  dipping  down  midway  in  its 
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wufjf,  ihe  nortlieni  boundary  touched 
lllinj'-second  degree  of  south  latitude. 
The  four  districts  into  which  Ihe  colony  had  previottsly  Oiaiien  ef 
n  diwJciI,  viz.  ihe  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Swellendam,  ^'^^  and  U^t- 
if  Rcinet,  were,  in  1804,  increased  to  six.     Out  of  Si  el-  hai^dii- 
bbosch  »*as  carved  a  new  district,  the  district  of  Tulbagh, 
kclnding  ill  ihe  northern  and  far  the  greater  part  of  ihe  old 
3  of  Stellenbosch ;  while  the  northern  part  of  Graaf 
el  and  the  eastern  part  of  Swellendam  were  formed  into 
llkt  districi  of  Uitcnhage,  including  the  troubled  territory  which 
IS  acknowledged  to  belong  10  the  Dutch,  but  was,  notwith- 
1  pan  occupied  by  Kaffirs.     Each  district,  outside 
Capetown',  had  its  Landdrosl,  and  board  of  Heemraden ; 
'*ch  ward  or  subdivision  of  the   district  was  in  charge  of 
•  Pield- comet. 

The  civil  Eurofiean  population  of  the  colony  in  1805 /V"'*** 
'"'cmnied  in  round  numbers  to  26,000,  6,000  of  whom  lived  '*£^^*' 
"■  Capetown.  They  owned  nearly  30,000  slaves,  and  their 
"ottentot  and  half-breed  servants  numbered  20,000.  Barrow, 
*ho  wrote  in  the  years  1801-4,  classes  the  colonists  into 
*o*mspeople,  vine-growers,  grain-farmers,  am!  graziers.  The 
•^ni  and  the  wine  were  produced  within  easy  reach  of  Cape- 
^wn,  in  [he  Cape  district,  including  the  Zwardand  (now 
^aJmesbury)  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  on  the 
*otnhern  fringe  of  the  Stellenbosch  district  from  the  Paarl  to 
"Ottentots  Holland  and  False  Bay.     The  vine-growers  were 

» great  measure  the  descendants  of  French  families,  pre- 
ring  the  hereditary  skill  of  their  Huguenot  forefathers. 

'  The  C«pe  district  was  nol  given  a  I^nddrast  snd  court  of  Hccmradcn 
tin  iSog:  and  then  their  authority  did  tiot  eitend  to  Capetown  Bod 
Sttonstown.  The  fimclions  of  theLanddroits.  Field -coroeti,  and  Hecm- 
nden  ue  fully  described  by  Mt.  Tbcal  in  Ihe  third  volume  of  his 
Hiilocy  of  SoDlh  Africa,  pp.  ia{-6.  The  Landdrost  was  the  chief 
idmuiittralire  aod  rcvrnue  officer  of  a  disliict,  and  pieiideiit  of  ihc  court 
M  board  of  HccmtBdcn.  The  Heemraden  adjudicaled  ou  miuot  ciril 
cases,  and  maiu^cd  what  would  be  cnlled  in  England  county  buuncu. 
Tile  Fieid-co/sMi  were  deputies  at  (be  Luiddidgts. 
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Past  1.  The  most  noted  vineyards  were  within  the  peninsula,  on  the 
"  farms  of  Conslanlia.  Cultivation  was  in  the  main  bounded 
by  the  nearest  mountain  range',  and  the  settlers  who  lived 
beyond  the  mountains  were  pastoral  rather  than  agricullural, 
l>elonging  to  ihe  class  of  graziers.  Exports  were  in  ihefr 
infancy.  The  colonists  hardly  produced  more  than  cnougL 
to  supply  iheir  own  wants  and  the  requirements  of  tlw 
garrison  and  the  passing  ships,  A  little  wine  and  brandj 
was  sent  out  of  the  colony  occasionally,  a  little  grain,  aroj,' 
as  half-breed  hunters  multiplied,  hides  and  skins  gradualtyi 
became  an  article  of  export.  De  Mist  and  Janssens  took) 
measures  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  and  lo  introdu< 
merinos,  but  ihe  wool  industry  was  as  yet  in  the  eKperimenta] 
stage.  Ostrich  farming  was  practically  unknown.  "Whale 
fishing  had  always  been  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  colony,  but  little  had  been  made  of  it,  and 
the  whaling  ships  were  principally  foreign  vessels  foIlowin| 
their  calling  off  the  western  shores  of  South  Africa,  a 
evidenced  by  the  name  of  Walfish  Bay".  The  resources  « 
the  Cape  Colony  were  in  short  quile  undeveloped.  A  scan^ 
population  was  scattered  through  a  great  and  almost  roadla 
land,  wanting  means  of  communication  with  the  civilised  woti 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus  which  such  communi 
cation  gives.  To  organise  or  reorganise  such  a  colony,  an 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  modern  life  wns  no  easy  matta:] 
for  the  Boer  character  was  fully  formed,  and  the  South  Africa 
colonist  had  become  a  distinct  species  of  mankind. 

?*»  The  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Cape  Colony  were  cast  in  I 

rtligien  ef 

'  Thrre  was   some  cultivalioo,  however,  in  the  Tnlbogh  VRllef  q 

Lljnd  of  WavcrcQ. 
>  W'sllisb  Bay  ii  a  cormption  ofWatvisch  Bay.  Ihe  Dntcb  tniuUdt 
of  Ihe  old  PoTtugoese  name  Bahia  i)a«  Baleai  (see  the  third  Tolumc  I 
Theal't  HLiloiy  of  South  Africi,  p.  31.  ooteV  Formal  pmicaiitNi  i 
the  bay  was  laken  by  Ihe  Dulch  East  India  Company  id  1793,  U 
■gain  by  Ihe  first  English  Goveraraeat  of  the  Cope  in  1 795.  It  wl 
finally  annexed  lo  the  Cape  Colony  in  1S84.  Bairow,  in  his  book  fl 
SoBlh  Africa,  utged  that  Table  Bay  should  be  made  a  central  dep6t  ft 
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Puritan  mould  Calvinists  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
ibey  mere  deeply  and  siemly  religious.  The  Bible  was  their 
Surature — Iheir  only  literature  as  years  went  on.  The  a, 
French  Huguenots,  who  joined  them,  were  Calvjnisls  also,  ^ 
and  thus  South  Africa  became  the  home  of  Protesianls  of 
an  unbending  type,  slow  to  modify  their  ihouglits  and 
ways,  rnodclled  on  the  Old  Testament  more  than  the  New. 
Wherever  a  few  houses  were  grouped  together,  there  was 
a  church  in  their  centre,  to  which  the  firmers  and  their 
KuniUes  gathered  at  slated  times  from  many  miles  round. 
'  In  the  country,"  writes  Barrow  rather  unfairly,  '  the  Boers 
carry  their  devotion  lo  an  excess  of  inconvenience  that  looks 
Ycry  like  hypocrisy.  From  some  parts  of  the  colony  it 
requires  a  week  or  ten  days  to  go  to  the  nearest  church,  yet 
the  whole  family  seldom  fails  in  its  attendance  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  year'.' 

Howcwr  indifferent  the  directors  of  the  Netherlands  East 
India  Company  may  have  been  to  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  colonists,  they  were  at  any  rate  not  unmindful  of  their 
primal  wants.     Calvinism  was  established  and  endowed  as 

K:  Slate  religion  of  the  colony.  The  clergj-,  duly  ordained 
1  duly  appointed,  were  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the 
npany  or  the  Stale,  and  not  left  to  depend  upon  voluntary 
ainga  of  the  congregations.  They  took  precedence  next 
ihe  Landdrosis,  and,  with  assistants  styled  visitors  or  com- 
ters  of  the  sick,  ihey  carried  on  religious,  charitable,  and 
(O  some  extent  educational  work,  and  occasionally  meddled 
in  matters  which,  if  not  too  high  for  them,  were  at  least 
outside  their  province.  In  Capetown  there  was  a  Consistory 
or  Ecclesiastical  Court,  subordinate  to  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment. Its  constituent  members  were  appointed  or  approved, 
and  lis  functions  were  controlled,  by  the  secular  authorities 
of  the  colony.     'Other  sects  were  tolerated,  but  they  were 

'  Buiow'a  Souffa  Abiat  (sad  ed.],  vol,  ii.  p.  147. 
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Part  I.    neither  countenanced  nor  paid  nor  preferred  by  the  Dutch  ^' 

*'  '      We    read    of  services   of  the   Church   of  England   being 

occasionally  held  by  permission  in   the   Dutch  church  at 

Capetown,  when  English  ships  visited  Table  Bay,  but  until 

1780  the   rule  of  the  colony  was  that  all  public  worship 

must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Dutch  reformed 

The  religion.     In  that  year  the  Lutherans  in  Capetown  were  for 

Lutherans,  ^^  ^^^^  ^;^^^  permitted  to  have  a  church  and  clergyman  of 

their  own,  all  the  expenses  being  met  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions.    There  was  by  this  time,  indeed  there  had  always 
been,  a  considerable  German  element  in  the  population,  and 
it  was  from  among  the  Germans  that  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gation was  principally  recruited,  though  their  minister  wa» 
required  to  be  a  Dutchman,  and  was  selected  by  the  Lutheraim 
-church  of  Amsterdam '.     Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  De 
Mist  and  Janssens  all  religious  denominations  found  pro- 
tection, and  even  Roman  Catholic  services  were  allowed  to 
be  held  •  in  the  castle  of  Capetown  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  who  professed   that  creed.     The  p)ermission  was 
withdrawn  in  1806,  when  the  English  took  the  colony,  but 
after  1820  complete  freedom  of  public  worship  was  conceded 
to  all  sects  and  to  all  religions. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  suggested  to  the  Dutch  company 
to  form  a  station  at  the  Cape,  one  of  the  inducements  held 
out  was  the  possibility  of  converting  the  heathen*,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement  praiseworthy  efforts  were  made 
to  give  religious  and  secular  instruction  to  Hottentot  and 
slave  children.  The  annals  of  the  Cape  Colony,  however, 
before  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  give  but 
little  indication  of  missionary  enterprise.     As  the  colonists 

*  Barrow,  as  above,  p.  146. 

'  *The  Germans,  who  are  equally  numerous  with  the  Dutch  mud 
mostly  Lutherans,  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  baild 
a  church,  in  which,  however,  they  at  length  succeeded,  but  they  were 
neither  suffered  to  erect  a  steeple  nor  to  hang  a  belL'  Barrow,  as 
above. 

'  See  above,  p.  23. 
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were  few  in  number,  so  the  ministers  of  religion  were  few,  Ch.  IV. 
and  their  lime  must  have  been  fully  occupied  in  watching  **  ' 
over  the  very  scattered  constituents  of  their  respective 
congregations.  The  community,  too,  was  not  progressive. 
Intellectual  activity  was  wanting.  The  wheels  of  life  ran 
heavily  in  well-known  grooves;  and  religion  was  neither 
quickening  nor  quickened.  To  maintain  and  reassert  hard 
and  stereotyped  doctrines  in  uncompromising  tones  and  in 
the  ears  of  men  of  the  same  faith  and  temper,  to  practise 
very  real  charity  among  compatriots  and  fellow- worshippers, 
but  not  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  other 
Christians  however  Christ-like,  was  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

When  worlds   were    first    discovered  beyond    the    seas,  T^e  begin- 
religious  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.     The  Reformation  jpt^estant 
soon  followed,  stimulating  spiritual  competition  among  the  tnissionary 
various   Christian   sects.     Generations   passed    away,   faith        ^^ 
grew  cold,  and  in  the  eighteenth   century,  except  where      • 
John  Wesle/s  influence  was  felt,  men  ceased  to  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes.    Yet  one  small  band  of  The  Mo- 
Protestants,  the  United  Brethren,  never  forgot  the  Divine 
command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
eve^  creature.    Hunted  out  from  their  old  home  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  about  the  year  1722  they  found  a  refuge  and 
renewed  their  brotherhood  at  Hermhut  in  Saxony.     The 
trials  they  had  known  seemed  to  nerve  them  for  more ;  and 
from  this  small  centre  in  a  Lutheran  land,  missionaries  went 
out  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.     In  the  tropical  heat 
of  the  West  Indies  they  laboured  among  the  slaves.     They 
founded   mission   stations    in   Greenland  and   on   the    ice- 
bound coast  of  Labrador.     Self-denying,  uncomplaining,  very 
practical  in  their  goodness,  backed  by  no  powerful  Church, 
working  with  no  pomp  or  show,  wherever  there  is  love  of 
God  or  man  the  Moravian  missionaries  should  be  held  in  George 
honour.     One  of  them,  by  name  George  Schmidt,  went  to  Schmidt, 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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.    South  Africa.    His  Proleatant  principles  had  laiely  earned  tt 
six  3'ears'  imprisonment  in  a  Bohemian  dungeon,  and  mi|^ 
have    ensured    a    warm    welcome    in    a    Protestant    laa 
Welcomed  he  was,  when  he  first  arrived  in  1737,  and  begj 
mission    work    among   the    Hottentots    on    the    Zondcrei 
River  to  the  east  of  Siellenbosch.     For  five  years  he  taught   I 
the  natives  religion  and  industry,  '  setting  them  the  example, 
and  working  at  their  side  in  the  gardens  and  fields','  but 
offence  was  given  when  he  administered  the  rite  of  baptism, 
and  he  found  himself  regarded  as  an  interloper  and  a  heretic 
Early  in  174^  he  sailed  for  Europe,  hoping  to  return  with 
full  authority  from  Amsierdann,  but  the  representations  made 
on  his  bebair  were  made  in  vain,  and  South  Africa  saw  him 
no  more.     It  was  the  old  story  of  monopoly.     His  was  not 
the  Company's  form  of  worship.     His  ministry  was  not  duly 
authorised.     It  was  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.     The 
missionary  was  a  little  in  front  of  his  time. 

Nearly    fifty    years    passed    before    any   other   Moravian 
Brethren  went  out  to  the  Cape.     At  length  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  IQ 
lake  up  again  the  work  which  Schmidt  had  begun,  and  at  J 
the  end  of  179a  three  missionaries  arrived  in  South  Africi,! 
duly  authorised  to  convert  the  heailien,  and  to  administer  tliaJ 
Sacraments.     They   made    their   way    to    the    spot 
Schmidt  had  laboured,  and  found  that  his  name  and  1 
leaching  were   not  yet  wholly  forgotten.     The  Hotlentfll 
gathered  round  them  ;  a  village  grew  up,  outnumbering  « 
seidement  in  the  colony  except  Capetown  ;  and  in  spite 
some  jealousy  and  friction  tlie  mission  prospered,  1 

'  From  the  Tery  interesting  Brief  Skeli:h  of  the  Origin,  ProgreB,  a)^ 
Freaenl  Stale  of  the  Missions  of  the  Uoilcd  Btethren  in  the  OjloDyDflli 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr,  H.  P.  Hal1t>eck,  given  on  page*  >3-f  4J 
a  Puliamentary  piipcr  of  iSjj;.  Papers  relative  to  Cnpc  of  Good  HofT^ 
Put  I,  A  dcwiiption  of  tlic  Moravian  Mlllcmcnta  >t  Genidendkl  ar 
Groenektoof  n  given  in  A  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa,  w 
■ome  account  of  the  Miisionaiy  Sctliements  of  the  United  Brethim  d 
the  Cape  of  GcHid  Hope,  b;  Ibe  Rev.  C.  1.  LaCiobe,  ind  ed.  1811. 
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^^Lrolecled  by  ihc  gwemors,  English  and  Dutch  alike.  Ck.  IV. 
pB^c  of  ihe  station  had  been  known  as  Baviaanskloof,  " 
■fte  glen  of  apes';  on  January  i,  1806,  it  was  re- 
named Gcnadendal,  '  the  valley  of  grace.'  Noting  the  good  Crno. 
work  which  had  been  done  at  Genadendal,  the  Cape  '"  '■ 
GovemmenE  in  1807  offered  the  Moravians  land  for  a  new 
mission  station  at  Grocnekloof,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
nonli  of  Capetown ;  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
new  setdctncnt  was  named  Mamre.  A  few  years  later  the 
broiberbood  established  ilicmselves  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  colony,  at  Enon  in  Uitenhage ;  another  station  was 
EHiD,  not  far  from  Cape  Agulhas ;  and  yet  again,  a  Moravian 
missionary  and  his  wife  took  ciiarge  of  the  government  leper 
toalitQtion  at  Heroel  en  Aarde,  in  what  i.s  now  the  division 
of  Caledon.  It  was  almost  exclusively  among  the 
Hottentots  that  the  Moravians  laboured  in  the  early  days 
of  tbeir  mission.  Like  the  Jesuiis  in  America,  they  dealt 
with  the  natives  under  their  charge  as  with  children,  and  the 
Hotlenlots  were  no  more  than  children  in  their  want  of 
steadiness  and  perseverance,  in  iheir  incapacity  to  stand 
alone.  Holding  aloof  from  party  strife,  in  no  way  interfering 
in  politics,  the  brethren  and  their  wives  worked  soberly  and 
sensiblr.  supplementing  religious  by  secular  work,  leaching 
tbe  children  to  read,  the  women  10  sew,  the  men  to  build 
houses  and  UU  gardens,  to  use  their  heads  and  their  hands. 
None  could  say  of  the  Moravians  that  they  did  not  know 
tJieir  own  business,  and  few  could  say  that  they  did  not 
mind  it. 

The    United    Brethren    were    the    precursors    of    other  OtktrPn- 
missionaries  in  South  Africa.     First  among  them  in  order  of  „,-j^„ 
lime,  and  foremost  in  importance,  were  the  representatives  Sfuth 
of  die  London  Missionary  Society,  whose  connexion  with    J"'"' 
the  Cape  Colony  dales  from  1799.     The  Wcsle\-ans  began 
tbeir    labontf    in    South    Africa    in     t8i6,    the    Glasgow 
Miauonuj   Society  in   1821,  and    Ihe    Paris  &'&n^e\vc;^ 


energy 
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Society  in  iSag.  Widely  spread  were  these  and  other  mission 
agencies,  both  within  and  beyond  the  colony  ihe  agenis 
worked.  In  Kaffraria  were  Wcsleyan  and  Glasgow  mission 
stations.  Basutoland  was  the  principal  sphere  of  the  French 
But  no  one  tribe  and  no  one  district  tvas 
to  or  monopolised  by  any  particular  society. 
,  in  a  word,  a  great  outburst  of  Protestant  misaon 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  the  foil 
force  of  the  movement  was  felt  through  the  length  and  I 
breadth  of  Soutli  Africa.  I 

In  November,  1894,  the  London  Missionary  Society  I 
celebrated  Its  centenary.  One  hundred  years  before,  00 
November  4,  1794,  its  (bunders  held  their  first  prelirainary 
meeting  in  the  City  of  London,  at  fiakei's  Coffee  House  in 
Change  Alley.  In  the  following  year  the  society  was  duly 
constituted,  its  one  object  being  to  preach  the  Gospel  10  the 
heathen.  The  basis  of  the  society  was,  and  still  is,  wholly 
unsectarian.  Churchmen  and  Protestant  Nonconformials  of  J 
all  persuasions  supported  it ;  and,  though  London  was  iti' 
birthplace,  various  nationalities  contributed  missionaries  tdl 
its  ranks.  The  first  head  of  the  mission  in  South  AfricM 
was  Dr.  Vanderkerap,  a  Dutchman  who  had  studied  M 
Edinburgh  University,  and  among  his  coadjutors  and  soft 
cessors  were  other  Dutchmen,  Germans,  English,  and  aboil 
all  Scotchmen.  A  mission  ship  left  for  the  Souih  SH 
islands  in  1796,  and  in  1798  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  ihrei 
other  missionaries  left  for  South  Africa,  landing  at  the  Cape 
in  March,  1799.  Two  of  them  went  to  the  Kaffir  country, 
and  two  went  norih  to  form  a  station  among  the  Bushmen 
on  the  Zak  River.  After  dwelling  for  a  year  and  a  half 
among  the  Kaffirs,  Dr.  Vanderkemp  relurned  into  the 
colony,  and  in  1803  was  given  by  the  government  a  grant  of 
land  for  mission  purposes  not  far  from  the  shares  of  Algg* 
Bay,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Port  Elizal 
Here  he  founded  a  station  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hotlent 
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:  Bethelsdorp.     Belhelsdorp  was   [he    first  of    Cii.  IV. 
r  missionary  centres  formed    by   the   London    society.      ■  "  - 
*cre  Pacatlsdorp  near  Mossel  Bay,  Theopolis  j^j^'''' 
L  borderland  of  the  Zuurveld,  Pelia  on    the 
?  River,  Griquatown,  and,  farther  yet  to  the  north, 

I  the   country   of  the   Bechuanas.     Hottentots,  A'urumai 
,  Buslunen,    Bastards,  all  came  within  the  scope  of 
k>nary  influence ;  a  new  spirit  was  abroad  in  the  land ; 
strain    entered    into    South    African    history.     The 
jel  was  preached  by  determined  men,  and  tlie  preachers 
3iy  or  indirectly  worked  something  like  a  revolution. 
X  bitter  was  the  feeling  between  the  colonists  and  the  liad/teSi 
oaries  is   recorded  and  illustrated  in  many  pages  of  „^jig„. 
books.     The  missionaries  asserted  that  the  colonists  a""  i"ti 
ted  the  natives  with  inhumanity  ;  the  colonists  maintained  Jj,y  '"* 
t  iliey  were  libelled.     It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
Esther  up  the  mud  which  was  thrown  on  either  side,  to 
examine  the   charges  and  countercharges,  to  try  to  assign 
jusl  praise  and  blame.     The  bitterness  is  in  the  past  and 
t  rest  there ;  and,  where  opposing  advocates  have  been 
t  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  truth  lies  between 
(two  extremes. 

1  never  been  a  time  in  any  land,  when  while  T7u 
B  settled  in  frontier  districts,  side  by  side  and  face  to  face  '"""' 
I  savages,  without  becoming  hardened  in  the  process. 
i  absurd  to  suppose  that  colonists,  alone  among  men, 
pass  their  lives  untouched  by  what  surrounds  them,  that  the 
Earopean  in  the  backwoods  remains  year  after  year  the  same 
in  thought  and  feeling  as  the  European  at  home.     When, 

Kat  the  present  day,  young  men  emigrate  to  some  land 
nd  Of  on  the  fringe  of  civilisation,  they  go  out,  as  the 
le  is,  prepared  to  rough  it.  They  go  out,  as  a  rule, 
becftuse  they  are  readier  with  their  hands  than  with  their 
heads,  because  study  is  less  to  their  taste  than  adventure, 
because  the  freedom  of  2  wild  life  is  lo  them  moie  Muacft^e 
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than  ihe  refinements  and  restrainis  of  European  society.  It  il] 
no  reproach,  it  is  but  common  sense  to  assume  that  (hci 
pioneers  of  setllemeiil  who  go  bej'ond  the  seas  are  of 
what  rougher  fibre  ihan  those  who  stay  at  home  ;  and  when 
men's  lives  arc  lived  in  the  wilds,  they  cannot  always  be  lived 
up  to  the  most  advanced  standard  of  the  most  civilised  people, 
Moreover,  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  nature 
and  man  combined  to  isolate  the  Dutch  farmers.  They  were 
left  to  protect  themselves.  They  dwelt  among  slaves  and 
Hottentots ;  and  tlieir  neighbours  were  Bushmen  and  Kaffirs. 
The  life  of  the  great  world  flowed  on  in  ever  fuller  stream, 
rooting  up  old  and  worn-out  views,  sweeping  into  the  sta 
■  of  time  the  debris  of  the  past.  It  brought  from  above  new 
soil  to  overlay  the  old,  and  carried  into  new  channels  the 
moving  thoughts  of  men.  But  the  Cape  colonists  lived  on 
a  backwater  untouched  by  the  tide ;  or,  if  the  tide  flowed  in. 
as  occasionally  it  did,  it  but  ruffied  the  surface,  and  IcA  no 
freshening  under-current  to  circulate  below.  There  bftd 
been  no  constant  incoming  of  settlers  from  Europe,  no  per> 
petual  contact  with  men  from  more  civilised  and  more  prO», 
gressive  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  ihe  farmers 
other  only  at  intervals ;  or,  if  they  met  from  day  to  day,  %i 
was  always  a  meeting  of  the  same  men  with  llie  same  va^ 
changing  modes  of  thought.  The  human  beings,  other  lha|i 
their  wives  and  children,  with  whom  they  had  most  to  dO| 
were  obviously  lower  than  themselves.  Is  it  conceivable  that^ 
under  these  conditions,  men  of  a  very  conservative  type,  in 
an  age  when  slavery  was  recognised,  should  all  of  them  have 
preserved  a  lively  sense  of  humanity,  that  their  instincts  should 
not  have  become  dull,  thai  their  menial  and  moral 
should  not  have  been  to  some  extent  blurred  and  overcast! 

Among  ihem  came  the  missionaries,  stirring  and  leali 
Their  message  was  more  to  black  men  than  to  white.     Tl 
came  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  liberty,  to  proclaim  the  brotbePrl 
hood  of  men.     Those  who  see  one  object  very  clearly 
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VMY  MiODgly.  iiievilably  overlook  oihers.  The  perspective  of  Ch. 
cnibusiasts,  especially  religious  enihusiasts,  is  usually  at  fault.  ~* 
y  arc  not  all  discriminating  or  discreet.  l"liey  are  in- 
I  to  exaggerate,  to  magnify,  and  to  multi]:>ly,  to  father 
I  class  or  a  communiiy  the  occasional  wrong-doing  of 
tal  men.  They  are  advocates,  and  being  human 
iJic  failings  of  advocates,  they  emphasise  their  own 
t,  and  are  at  pains  to  make  it  striking  and  picturesque, 
bjt  to  their  opponents  to  state  the  points  of  defence. 
nild  be  unreasonable  to  accept  without  reserve  all  the 
ie  by  missionaries ;  for,  however  good  the  accu- 
■  may  be,  they  are,  after  all,  not  angels  but  men. 
^vcTj:  movement  which  takes  place  in  the  world  must  Camti^ 
arb  somebody  or  something,  and  the  missionary  move-  Jii^^ 
Okenl  iD  South  Africa  caused  great  disturbance.  What  were  misn 
ihe  causes  which  gave  it  so  much  strength?  and  what  were  """^^ 
in  effects  upon  South  African  history  ? 

!Tbe  Protestant  missionaries  who,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Rtligiotu 
I  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  went  out  to  />B/«/a 
(  cotouies  or  to  foreign  lands  were  strongly  backed  at  Europt. 
rae.  It  vas  not  merely  that  they  had  many  friends  and 
admirers  in  England  and  elsewhere  who  sympathised  with 
Ifacir  aims  and  with  their  work,  but  the  work  itself  repre- 
^bled  and  embodied  a  great  and  growing  force  not  confined 
^BDne  sect  or  class  or  to  a  single  people.  There  was  a 
^PqjeniRg  conviction  that  Protestant  Christians  had  been 
loo  much  engaged  in  lighting  popery  at  home  or  in  disputing 
among  themselves,  and  that  they  had  neglected  the  bounden 
duty  of  Christians,  to  spread  abroad  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Proiesianis  felt  that  they  had  gained  and  received  much,  and 
asked  themselves  what  they  had  given  in  return.  The 
answer  left  them  dissatisfied.  They  began  to  look  out  over 
tlie  fields  which  lay  beyond  iheir  shores.  Little  had  beeo 
done,  they  were  bound  to  confess,  the  harvest  was  ready  but 
the  labourers  were  few.     The/  combined  lo  found  '  ti« 
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•abtI.  missionary  society  usually  called  the  London  Mtssioui 
■"••  Society ; '  they  laid  down  that  its  '  sole  object  is  to  spn 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  heathen  and  other  uDi 
lightened  nations','  and  soon  each  denomination  in  C 
sent  out  its  own  band  of  missionaries,  and  gave  men  I 
money  without  stint  to  carry  light  and  life  into  the  d 
places  of  the  world. 
UgroiecA  Hand  in  hand  with  the  purely,  religious  feeling,  and 
^^"'  spired  by  it,  went  secular  philanthropy.  What  had  coli 
salion,  what  at  least  had  British  colonisation  hitherto  mei 
It  had  meant  finding  new  homes  over  the  seas  for  poIiA 
and  religious  refugees.  It  had  meant  annexing  new  p 
vinces  to  an  empire.  It  had  meant  taking  the  lands  of 
heathen,  carrying  off  their  produce,  enslaving  their  inh( 
tants.  War,  commerce,  slavery,  all  came  with  colonisalis 
but  where  was  justice  and  where  was  humanity  ?  Why  < 
Europe  always  to  take  and  never  to  give  ?  What  was  I 
law  under  which  while  men  were  always  to  make  profit  ,| 
of  black  ?  Europeans,  and  Englishmen  in  particular,  bq 
to  awake  like  men  out  of  sleep.  They  began  to  sicken 
a  world  in  which,  as  in  a  cock-pit,  rival  races  and  relig^ 
had  lorn  each  other  to  pieces.  They  reasoned  of  rightc 
ness  and  of  judgement,  they  convinced  one  another 
slowly  persuaded  their  rulers.  A  moral  law  was  proctai 
and  upheld,  over  and  above  material  interests.  The  i 
trade  was  attacked  and  fell,  slavery  in  time  was  abolid 
too,  war  became  less  fashionable  than  it  had  been,  i 
annexation  was  considered  matter  for  apology. 

The  missions  to  the  heathen  were  the  outcome  of 
new  spirit,  and  the  missionaries  were  the  vanguard  in 
onward  march  of  philanthropy.  They  gave  and  recet 
the  first  blows  in  the  foreign  campaign.  Bold  and  ai 
themselves,  ihey  were  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  | 

'  From   the    Plan    aad    Consdlation    of   Ifae    Loodon    MIsi 
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'iaav  was  a    powerful   ami   organised    force   behind   them.    Ch.  tVi 
In  SoQth  Africa,  moreover,  ihey  must   have    found   miny      " 
snpponers,  for  ihe  kind  of  Christianity  which  they  preached  ism  in 
m  ilie  same  kind  which  was  already  planted  in  the  land.  ^^'^ 
1l  "ns   not   a    case    of   Roman    Catholics   coming  among 
hMCTiants,  or  of  High  Churchmen    trying  to   undermine 
EnngcticaJ  leaching.    The  antagonism  which  arose  was  not 
I  Itli^ous  antagonism,  the  grounds  of  dispute  had  liltle  to  do 
•ilb  forms  or  creeds.     Bible  Christians  were  the  missionaries, 
Bible  Giristians  were  the  colonists.     The  religious  tenets  of 
ll»  i»o  parties,  if  not  always  the  same,  were  always  closely 
allied,  and  moderate  men  on  either  sid<^  had  therefore  much 
hi  common, 

ll  is  impossible  to  read  accounts  by  and  of  the  African  Missienat 
miaionaries,  without  being  struck  with  the  intensity  of  their  J^'*^" 
religious  convictions.  They  went  out  from  home  and  look 
'ilb  ihcm  the  Bible,  the  Book  which  had  wrought  deliverance 
for  England  and  the  Netherlands,  which  the  Reformation 
had  given  straight  back,  as  from  God  Himself,  lo  the  hearts 
ind  ihc  bands  of  men.  They  read  their  own  lives  into 
'I*  pages,  ihcy  translated  their  African  experiences  into  its 
•onk  A  little  mission-church,  with  a  cluster  of  native  hula 
around  it,  was  lo  them  a  veritable  Beihel,  and  any  small 
xldiiion  to  a  band  of  converts  made  them  see  in  their  mind's 
eye  rivers  run  in  the  wilderness  and  the  desert  rejoice  and 
'>'oswm  as  the  rose.  Such  men  counied  not  their  lives 
■iQf  ID  themselves ;  some  of  them,  as  was  inevitable,  courted 
""popularity  as  being  a  test  of  truth,  Vanderkemp,  the 
fc^t  of  the  London  missionaries,  would  seem  on  the  showing 
^  liis  own  friends  lo  have  been  eccentric  and  impracticable, 
wd  Dr.  Philip,  at  a  later  date  the  most  determined  champion 
of  naii\-e  rights,  was  at  no  pains  lo  conciliate  opposition  or 
to  disarm  prejudice.  But  such  men  were  the  exceptions,  TKeir 
""d  the  large  majority  of  tlie  missionaries  were  practical  ^nd^jS''^ 
■^''•' "  's  religious  men. 
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PartI.  a  book  published  in  London  in  1827,  and  emllied 
~"7~  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa,  gives  a  fiir 
HeH  iya  3nd  unbiassed  account  of  colonists  and  missionaries  alike, 
ftmum-  by  one  who  was  himself  neither  a  colonist  nor  a  missionarj-. 
uT^feniiii  The  writer,  George  Thompson,  lived  for  cighl  years  b 
andofthe  Somh  Africa,  and  in  the  years  i8ai  lo  1814  travelled 
arin.  through  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  as  far  as  il  wis 

then   known.     '  After   having   visited    every   district    of  the 

colony,'  he  writes,  '  and  mingled  familiarly  with  all  classes  of 
the  population,  and  with  the  rudest  and  remotest  of  the  back 
setders,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterise  them  generally  as 
a  shrewd,  prudent,  persevering,  good-humoured,  hospitable, 
and  respectable  class  of  men.  ...  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  hearty  kindness  and  substantial  worth  in 
the  character  of  the  Cape  Dutch  colonisls.     Notwithstanding 
the  evil  influence  of  slavery,  and  of  their  rancorous  hostiUtiea 
with   the    Bushmen    and    Caffres,    they    are    not    generaUj 
a  depraved  or  inhuman  race  of  men ; '  and  again,  in 
same  chapter ',  '  the  very  rudest  class  of  the   Cape   Bi 
seem  to  be  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  half-s 
back   settlers   in    almost    every  quarter   of  the  Spanish 
Anglo-American  colonies.'     Equally  fair  and  friendly  is  Uij 
testimony  to  the  missionaries  and  their  work.     He  not 
that  '  the  missionaries   labouring  among  the  tribes  of 
interior  are  generally  persons  of  Umiied  education,  most 
them  having   originally  been  common    mechanics,'    but 
adds  that  they  were  none  the  less  on  that  account  fitted 
their  special  calling,  being  most  of  them  '  men  of  good  pi 
understanding  and  industrious  habits.'     '  At  every  missioi 
station,  1  have  visited,'  he  continues, '  instruction  In 
of  cinlised  life  and  in  the  knowledge  of  pure  and  pracii 
religion  go  hand  in  hand.'     The  missionaries  '  have  with* 
question  been  in  this  country  not  only  the  devoted  lead 
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Ntr  holy  religion    to   ihe  heathen  tribes,  bul   also    thi 

igable  pioneers  of  discovery  and  civilisation '.' 
\  has  been  noted  above  that  a  large  proportion  or  the  ScQickmat 
aries,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
,  were  Scotchmen,  and  also  that  a  purely  Scotch 
—the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society — early  took  up 
\  work  in  South  Africa.  The  annals  of  the  dark 
;  rich  with  Scotch  names.  From  Mungo  Park 
lost  his  life  on  the  Niger  to  Gordon  who  fell  at 
fioum,  one  Scotchman  after  another  has  given  himself 
Among  travellers,  Bruce  of  Abyssinian  fame, 
1,  Clapperton  aud  Laing,  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  Grant 
I  Cameron  were  all  of  Scotch  descent.  It  was  a  Scotch- 
,  Macgregor  Laird,  who  half  a  century  ago  organised 
|.  promoted  British  trade  on  the  Niger.  It  was  a  Scolcb- 
I,  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  who  a  few  years  back  founded 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  carried 
Bridsb  inducDce  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile.  The  first 
British  commandant  of  the  Cape  was  General  Craig,  his 
successor  in  command  of  the  forces  was  General  Dundaa. 
The  second  and  final  expedition  against  the  colony  was  led 
by  Sir  David  Baird.  All  three  were  Scotchmen.  In  the 
long  list  of  Scotch  missionaries  to  South  and  Central  Africa 
Moffat  and  Livingstone  are  the  best-known  names ;  but 
Campbell,  Read,  Philip.  Hamilton,  Hepburn,  and  many 
more,  came  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  strength  of  the  missionary  movement  was  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  infusion  of  Scotch  blood  and  to 
the  effects  of  Scotch  training.  We  trace  to  this  source 
enterprise  and  tenacity,  endurance  and  shrewdness,  capacity 
(or  hard  practical  work,  zeal  in  controversy.  Difficulties, 
wlietber  physical,  social,  or  intellectual,  have  always  acted  as 
mulus  to  the  northern  character,  and  the  qualities  which 
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"Takt  L    are  inherent  in  Scotchmen  were  tested  and  strengthentd  bj 

**~     the  trials  and  dangers  of  missionary  enterprise.     Men  of  ihil 

type  put  their  hands  to  ihe  plough  and  looked  not  bacLl 

■  Strong  in   themselves   and   in  their  religious  conviction*, 

warmly  supported  at  home,  not  without  support  in  the 
colony,  they  did  a  work,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
beyond  question  great,  though  how  far  the  good  was  mixed 
with  ill  is  diSicult  to  determine. 
Utittlti  aj  To  the  missionaries  and  their  influence  has  lieen  attributed 
Tnier^T^  the  trekking  or  emigration  which  took  place  among  ihc 
TYeJ/iiiig  Dutch  Boers,  principally  between  the  years  1834  and  1854, 
^'^'  and  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  independent  European 

communities  outside  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
farmers,  it  is  contended,  emigrated  because  they  were 
maligned  and  ill-treated  in  their  old  homes,  because  the 
government,  under  which  they  had  lived,  inspired  by 
missionary  prejudice,  dealt  with  tbcm  unjuslly  and  infilcted 
upon  them  unmerited  hardship.  ■  We  complain,' 
of  their  leaders,  Pieter  Retief,  in  January,  1837,  'of  ihe, 
unjustifiable  odium  which  has  been  cast  upon  11s  t^ 
interested  and  dishonest  persons,  under  the  name  of  religion,^ 
whose  testimony  is  believed  in  England  to  the  exclusion 
ail  evidence  in  our  favour ' ; '  and  the  farmers  who  went  O 
with  him  from  the  colony,  and  established  themselves 
Winburg  in  what  is  now  die  Orange  Free  State,  bOHl 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  Loud 
Missionary  Society". 

Trekking,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  no  new  feature 
South  African  history.  Under  the  Dutch  Company's  rule  f 
aggrieved  farmer  moved  off  inlo  the  wilds,  and  in  the  I) 
days  of  that  rule  the  Graaf  Reinet  seliJers.  like  the  emigrai 
lo  the  Orange  River  Territory  and  the  Transvaal  in  lai 

'  Qaoted  by  Mr,  Theal  in  hii  History  of  Soath  A&icft,  iSM'I 
p.  00. 

'  Tbca],  as  above,  p.  iir. 
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>  Openly    declared    their    independence.    Under    the    Ch,  t 

■Coapwiy,  however,   Uiere  was  no  instance    of  wholesale 

ItmigTation  from  one  pan  of  South  Africa  to  another.    The 

Inlkers  were  simply  roving  graziers,  moving  occasionally 

I  Irom  place  to  place ;  and  their  wanderings  rarely  took  them 

[  MKsidc  the  nominal  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony,     Moreover, 

f  'lieii  Ihc  Graaf  Rcincl  seillcra  combined  to  cast  off  their 

'    lilcgitBce  lo  the  company,  they  still  professed  loyalty  to  the 

Dwch  nation.     U  was  otherwise  with  the  farmers  who  fifty 

«  vxxj  years  ago  emigrated  to  Nala!,  beyond  the  Orange 

River,  or  beyond  the  Vaal,     They  went  out  in  organised 

piflies,  tiutnbering  several  thousands  in  all.     They  went  out 

avowedly  with  the  view  of  leaving    the   Cape  Colony  for 

rv«,  with  the  intention  of  no  long;er  being  subject  in  any 

way  tibalevec  either  to  the  colonial  authorities  or  lo  the 

Govwnmcnt  of  Great  Britain,     They  emigrated  in  order  to 

fottn    republics,    in   order    to    become    absolutely   separate 

communities.     Still  it  may  be  doubled  whether  there  ever 

would  have  been  so  great  an  exodus,  if  the  scene  had  not 

been  bud  in  South  Africa,  and  if  the  actors  had  not  been 

^^outh    African    Boers.     South    Africa   was   a    land,    of   all 

HaihcTS,  where  men  could  hope,  if  so  they  wished,  to  live 

^■■pan    from    each   other.      The    area    was    boundless    and 

^t^tonmiunication  was  difficult.     At  the  same  time  the  trials 

'      and   dangers   inrolved  in    moving,  if  great,  were    at    least 

familiar.     The  conditions  of  one  district  were  as  a  rule  not 

very  unlike  those  of  another.     It  was  not  a  question    of 

going  owr  the  sea.     It  was  not  in  most  cases  a  matter  of 

enieriog   upon   a    new  mode  of  life.     Emigration    implied 

Dprooting,  no  doubt,  and  a  great  uprooting  for  those  whose 

homes  had  been  in  the  best-settled  parts  of  the  colony.     But 

the  process  of  moving  on  in  a  waggon,  wi[h  all  its  trials  and 

discomfons,  was,  after  all,  a  well-known  process  in  South 

^^UKricft.    Thns,  for  evils  which  were  thought  to  be  intolerable, 

^Hbcre  was  in  a  sense  a  remedy  ready  to  hand. 
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Nor  would  perhaps  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  Boer 
emigration  have  been  so  deeply  fell,  and  so  keenly  resented, 
but  for  the  leaching  of  past  history  in  the  Cape  Colony  and' 
the  evil  influence  of  former  misrule  upon  the  Boer  character. 
The  traditions  of  government  in  South  Africa  were  bad 
traditions,  The  colonists  never  learnt  to  trust  their  nileiv 
but  inherited  from  iheir  fathers  and  their  forefathers  suspicion 
of  authority.  Government  to  them  meant  irritating  inter- 
ference, and  laws  seemed  to  be  restrictions  igoorantlf 
imposed  from  outside  rather  than  the  intelligent  expression 
of  the  wii!  of  the  community.  Colonists  of  different  temper 
might  have  held  their  ground  and  wailed  for  better  times  tO' 
come;  but,  remembering  and  moulded  by  the  past, 
Cape  Dutch  felt  that  ihe  cup  of  bitterness  was  fiill,  and  wenl 
out  from  the  colony  as  from  a  land  of  bondage. 
Hevifar  How  far  should  Ihe  missionaries,  and  what  they  said  and> 
Batrireks  ^'^^<  ^^  ''^''^  responsible  for  the  emigration  f  and  how  far  waft 
iktrtsHit  the  emigration  an  evil  to  South  Africa?  To  the  first  i 
timtary"  these  Iwo  questions  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  missiooaiy 
ffwwBiifw/?  influence  can  only  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the  event! 
_  which  look   place.    The   missionaries  were,   as   has  bee4' 

^k  pointed    out,    hut    the    represenlatives    and    exponents 

^1  progressive  public    opinion    in    England   and    in    Northers 

^1  Europe.     They  were  the  men  on  the  spot,  but  the  fore* 

^H  behind   them  was   the   spirit    of  the  time    in  the    civilised 

^1  world.     Europe  had  moved  further  and  was  moving  fastef 

^B  than    South   Africa,  and  the   European   nation  which    had 

^P  charge  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  busily  engaged  in  pouring 

^P  new  wine  into  old  bottles,     The  movement  was  inevitable., 

^B  In  itself  it  was  sound  and  healthy.     To  abolish  slavery,  I 

^H  recognise    native    rights    and    redress    native    wrongs,   arc 

^^  worthy  objects,  but  good  work    may  be   hurried  on   and' 

^1  clumsily  executed.     Englishmen    are  apt  to   see  men  i 

^H  things  from  a  purely  English   point  of  view,   and  nnlH 

^^  mistakes   in    consequence.    Their   own   ideas,   their   < 
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institationB.  at  sny  given  time,  they  imagine  to  be  good  for  Ch.  I 
all  places  and  for  all  times.  They  overlook  differences  of  "**" 
nee  and  local  peculiarities.  They  make  mistakes,  too, 
bccaosc,  being  of  all  men  least  state-ridden  themselves,  they 
have  a  tcDdency  to  prefer  iinoflicial  and  irresponsible 
evidence  and  advice  to  the  guidance  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  government.  Thus  ihey  dealt  with  South  African 
problems  as  though  South  Africa  had  been  England  and 
the  Dutch  Boers  Englishmen,  and  occasionally  ihey  gave 
mnrv  heed  to  the  representations  of  missionaries  and 
philanthropists  than  to  the  despatches  of  governors.  The 
misaioiiarics  bore  witness,  ihe  philanthropists  pleaded  for 
the  natives.  Their  advocacy  was  powerful  and  gained 
credence  ;  but  the  main  resp>onsibilily  for  all  that  followed 
lay  nor  on  [hem  but  on  the  people  and  the  government  who 
decided  and  who  carried  the  decision  into  effect. 

Was  the  net  result  of  the  Boer  emigration  a  loss  or  fVm  tit 
I  gain  ?  Did  it  hinder  or  promote  the  European  colonisation  JJ'"^'  ^ 
of  South  Africa  ?  It  widened  greatly  the  area  of  colonisation,  trtis  piat 
It  carried  European  settlement  and  European  influence  far  *'"''' 
inUnd.  It  led  to  the  founding  of  new  colonies,  to  the  e^hnii 
occupation  of  fresh  territories.  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  took  "''^-  ^^ 
wray  from  the  Cape  Colony,  already  scantily  peopled,  ^/ff^ 
1  large  proportion  and  a  valuable  element  of  its  population,  colmin 
The  Cape  had  never  been  properly  colonised.  It  had 
ilways  vi-anted  more  settlers ;  and  its  weakness  had  been  due 
10  the  paucity  and  the  dispersion  of  its  European  inhabiianls. 
The  colony  was  now  further  weakened,  and  the  development 
of  its  resources  was  retarded  by  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  experienced  colonists.  Il  is  possible  thai  the  Boer  ireks 
nay  have  accelerated  the  rale  at  which  South  Africa  was 
colonised,  but  they  certainly  made  the  colonisation  less 
■Jwrough,  and  created  new  difficulties  before  those  which 
already  existed  had  been  fully  mastered.  The  area  of 
,  ifisiutbance  was  enlarged  as  much  as  the  area  of  settlement. 
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Fresh  complications  arose  with  native  races.  Much  wu 
subsequently  undone,  because  it  had  been  badly  oi 
imperfectly  done  ;  and,  instead  of  slow  and  steady  con- 
solidation, a  centrifugal  force  was  set  in  motion  whid*. 
has  not  yet  been  laid  10  rest.  ■  Instead  of  l>eing  united  m 
held  together,  South  Africa  was  needlessly  broken  up ;  • 
came  where  there  should  have  been  peace ;  and  distance 
space  increased  diversity  of  feeling. 

The  emigration  was  in  itself  probably  an  evil,  but  a  I 
greater  evil  was  the  sentiment  which  was  at  once  its  cat 
and    its   effect.     Whatever   benefits    accrued    to   the 
Colony  from  the  subsu'iution  of  British  for  Dutch  rule, 
colonists  were,  after  all,  most  of  them  Dutchmen,  wj 
attached  to  their  own  nation  and  their  old  traditions, 
was  no  easy  task  for  them  to  transfer  iheir  a]legiance ;  a 
only  time  and  gentle  handling  could  reconcile  them  to  I 
change.     Before  they  could  be  fully  reconciled,  the  evei 
took  place  which  led  to  the  Boer  treks,   and  among  t 
emigrant  farmers  the  antipathy  of  race  was  aroused  as  it  h 
not  been  aroused  before.     They  went  out  as  Dutclimen, 
Dutchmen  they  held  together  in  isolation ;  and,  instead 
a  wholesome  admixture  of  races,  there  came  into  being 
animosity  between  Dutch  and  English  which    has  worlccd 
mischief  down  to  the  present  day.     Nor  was  this  alL     Tb« 
same  train  of  circumstances  led  to  bad  feeling  between  1 
colony  and   the  mother  country,  not  bounded  entirely 
the  lines  of  race.    English  settlers,  as  well  as  Dutch,  reseni 
Ihe  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  laid  down  by  '. 
Glenelg '.     Whatever    charges    were    brought    against    tl 
colonists  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives  irritated  Britu 
residents  in  the  Cape  Colony  as  well  as  those  of  Dutc 
descent.    The  time  for  self-government  bad  not  yet 
but  from  the  day  when  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  h( 
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[h-handrd  if  high-minded  fashion,  reversed  the  acts  of  the    Cv 
remor  and  overrode   the  convictions  of  the  colonists,     ~ 
■  ibfTc  prew  up  a  body  of  feeling  in  South  Africa  not  un- 
Vttuonalily  antagonistic  to  Imperial  control. 

Tlicw  were  some  of  the  hSrmful  results  which  have  been 
llBc«i,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  missionary  movement. 
IBot  there  is  very  mucli  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  If 
I  blimt!  must  be  imputed  lo  the  missionaries,  it  must  not  be 
■■IBdown  to  all  of  them,  nor  even  to  the  majority,  but  only 
rlo  Uw  few  who  spoke  and  wrote  while  many  more  worked  in 
Am)  of  ihem  all  it  may  and  should  be  said  that, 
WVKt  and  above  their  religious  teaching,  they  wrought  in 
y  respects  untold  good.  In  plain  words  they  wakened  ^' 
lib  Africa,  and  they  advertised  Soulh  Africa.  At  the 
■■fftieni  day,  when  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  British  Empire 
"buib  Africa  attracts  most  public  aitemion,  when  events  'jfr 
BDve  foster  there  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
~  w»ld,  il  is  difGcuIt  to  realise  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago 
♦hen  the  Cape  Colony  was  little  known  and  less  valued, 
when  its  sole  interest  in  English  eyes  consisted  in  its  long- 
standing connexion  with  the  East.  As  a  sphere  of  European 
seltleineni  it  had  slumbered  and  slept,  with  a  dull  heavy 
sleepiness  which  blighted  the  land.  It  was  well,  men 
thought,  tliat  England  should  own  it,  but  not  for  ils  intrinsic 
worth,  only  because  it  was  on  the  way  to  the  East.  Who 
were  the  Cape  colonists  ?  A  handful  of  Dutchmen.  Who 
were  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs?  Black  savages,  degraded 
or  dangerous,  interesting  it  might  be  to  students,  as  being 
specimens  of  the  human  race,  but  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  practical  politics.  The  preachers  from  Europe 
changed  all  this.  In  Africa  and  in  Europe  they  opened 
's  eyes.  They  stirred  up  the  lethargic,  if  only  by  rousing 
■  ifae  spirit  of  resistance ;  they  changed  indifference  into 
jsily ;  they  made  the  heedless  and  ihe  ignorant  care  and 
If  they  created   difficulties,  they  created  a.\si  \fee 
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spirit  which  surmounls  them.  If  ihey  infused  Htlerness,  as 
their  enemies  said,  it  was  at  least  the  pain  and  the  bitterness 
of  living,  better  than  the  pleasant  torpor  of  unending  sleeps 
In  a  few  )'ears  after  the  first  missionaries  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  there  was  more  vitality  in  South  Africa,  and  more 
knowledge  about  South  Africa,  than  in  all  the  years  which 
had  gone  before. 

To  these  same  men  was  due  the  progress  of  discovcrj. 
The  missionaries  were  explorers,  constantly  pushing  on  to 
the  north,  constantly  entering  new  lands  and  establishing 
relations  with  new  tribes.  They  were  the  pioneers  on  the 
present  trade  route  to  the  Zambesi,  through  British  Bechuanft- 
land  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate ;  they  began  the 
movement  by  which  the  history  of  the  Cape  Colony  widened 
into  that  of  South  Africa;  and  eventually  ihe  missionary 
traveller,  David  Livingstone,  passed  on  into  Central  Africa, 
and  linked  the  story  of  the  southern  jieninsula  to  the  record 
of  an  opening  continent.  To  use  a  now  well-knou'n  tenn,i 
the  expansion  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  expansion 
South  Africa,  or  of  European  civilisation  in  South  Afri 
was  in  great  measure  the  work  of  the  missionaries. 

But  they  did  not  discover  merely.  They  settled,  lived,  a 
worked  among  the  naii\'es,  Reli^on  and  philanthrop 
inspired  them  to  do  so,  and  it  was  not  at  the  time  seen, 
clearly  as  it  can  be  seen  now,  how  important,  politically,  « 
the  work  which  they  began.  South  Africa  had  long 
and  was  to  be  in  the  future  to  a  far  greater  extent,  I 
European  dwelling-place,  but  it  still  remained  and  alwa 
will  remain  a  home  for  black  men  also.  In  North  Amerit 
in  Australia,  the  race  difficulty  has  lieen  solved  by  the  so 
slitulion  of  white  setders  for  coloured  aborigines  :  but  in  Soul 
Africa  there  was  and  is  no  question  of  extinction  of  natii  ' 
The  problem  then  was,  the  problem  still  is,  to  leach  wl 

and  black  to  live  side  by  side  in  harmony  and 
and    this  problem  the  missionaries    half  unconsciously 
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L  tbmaelves  to  soke.  There  were  natives  inside  ihe  colony  Ch.  11 
B  beyond  its  borders.  The  majority  of  the  former  " 
rr  in  a  slate  of  dependence,  the  latter  it  was  the  constant 
lliin  of  the  government  to  prevent  from  entering  ihe  colony 
inJ  from  having  any  intercourse  Milh  the  colonists.  In 
WimAxt  case  had  a  permanent  solution  of  the  native  question 
■'tern  founil.  Any  system  of  apprenticeship,  of  service  by 
Ctmtract,  if  applied  to  a  particular  race,  was  certain,  like 
ahirry  undisguised,  to  break  down  in  lime,  and  it  was 
ebviouily  useless  to  tell  white  men  to  remain  on  one  side 
of  a  river  and  black  men  on  the  other.  The  missionaries 
worked  On  wholly  different  principles.  They  looked  to  real 
U  well  as  nominal  freedom,  to  equality  and  citizenship,  for 
the  Cape  Hotteniots ;  they  promoted  friendly  coming  and 
going,  anil  living  among  the  Kaffirs,  Their  views  and  their 
dealings  may  ha%-e  been  in  some  cases  premature,  but  they 
were  u  least  the  views  and  the  dealings  of  the  coming  time. 

Once  more,  missionary  enterprise  ennobled  South  African  J^ 
history  by  contributing  to  it  an  element  of  the  picturesque,  tit^^  ^ 
a  spice  of  chivalry  and  romance.     That  history  had  hitherto  roinatta 
been  somewhat  unmspinng  and  uneventful ;    few  names  of  African 
note  were  connected  with  it;  few  bright  or  stirring  episodes  ^"lory. 
enlivened  its  pages.     Happy,  it  is  said,  are  the  people  that 
have  no  history ;  they  may  be  happy,  but  they  do  little  work 
for  the  world ;  they  leave  it  much  as  they  find  ii,  no  better 
and  no  worse.     Greatness  and  nobility  come  with  struggle 
waA  endurance,  and  it  is  only  through  much  tribulation  that 
conmiimtties  of  men  and  women,  like  the  individual  men  and 
women  themselves,  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    The 
courage  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  missionaries  were  evident 
to  all,  and  those  qualities  became  associated  with  (he  land  of 
tlieir  labours.     Africa  became  attractive  as  a  scene  of  adven- 
ture, where  among  wild  beasts  and  wild  men  noble  lives 
were  lived  and  sometimes  lost.      Here,  as  the  world  was 
rwing  older,  there  was  something  to  seek  and  yimexVvn^ 
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to  find,  something  which  savoured  of  the  days  when  to 
awakening  Europe  the  lands  beyond  the  seas  seemed  brigbE 
and  young.  Names  to  be  revered  in  England  were  made  » 
Africa  and  by  Africa.  The  record  of  a  man  like  Moffat  iril 
not  lightly  be  forgotten  ;  and  schoolboys  turn  from  old- 
world  romance  to  the  heroism  of  later  days,  and  dreun  to 
mould  their  lives  on  that  of  Livingstone. 

While  missionary   work  in  South  Africa  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  before  the  full  effects  of  the  movement  had  been 
fAe  Aihany  felt  and  known,  a  large    body  of  British   immigrants  was 
introduced  into  ihe  Cape  Colony.     Philanthropy,  which  had 

I  given  birth  lo  the  mission  agencies,  was  responsible  also,  at 

any  rale  indirectly,  for  this  immigration.  Long  years  of 
war  had  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and  in  England  a  time 
of  reaction  followed,  of  distress  and  want  of  employmenl. 
Emigration  was  then,  as  often  before  and  often  afterwards, 
suggested  to  relieve  the  unemployed.  The  Cape  was  known 
to  be  in  want  of  colonists,  and,  being  a  new  acquisition,  iCi 
merits  as  a  field  for  seltieraent  were  extolled,  while 
advantages  were  minimised  or  unknown.  The  Colonia(> 
Government  had  a  special  object  for  wishing  to 
a  reasonable  number  of  suitable  emigrants,  as  it  was  ou* 
nenlly  desirable  lo  fill  up  with  Europeans  the  frontier  dislrictfc 
on  the  East,  in  order  to  provide  a  permanent  living  barrier 
netnand  against  the  incursions  of  the  Kaffir  tribes.  Artisans  w 
^^""^  at  the  time  in  question  in  great  demand  at  the  Cape.  \m. 
artitamat  1817  some  two  hundred  Scotch  mechanics,  who  wem 
iht  Capi.  brought  into  the  colony  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Moodie,  under 
terms  of  three  years'  apprenticeship,  were  easily  disposed  0^, 

Lwtth  profit  at  once  to  the  contractor  and  to  themselves ;  and' 
at  ihe  same  time  several  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  too^. 
llieir  discharges  in  South  Africa,  an(^  had   no  difficulty  bf 
finding  employment.    Accordingly  the  Imperial  Govemnii 
determined  to  encourage  emigration  to  the  Cape,  and  thcr^ 
at  once  to  relieve  the  labour  market  at  home,  and  by  I 
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IWiMion  of  British  blood  lo  slrengihen  their  hold  upon  iheir   Ch,  ] 
WHdj  acquired  dependency.     In  1819,  Mr.  Vansiltart,  then     ~*^ 
aneeitor   of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  lo  ihe    House  of 
KniDonii  that  s  sum  of  £50,000  should  \k  voted  for  the 
ihe  proposal  was  supported  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
}D[iled  with  liille  criticism  ;  and  in  t8zo  a  large  number  of 
"BBigrants  arrived  in  South  Africa.    Colonisation,  rather  than  Terms 
cmisraiion  pure  and  simple,  was  the  object  of  the  scheme,  jti^„ 
In  other  words,  the  government  wished  not  so  much  lo  send  'etiltri 
oat  10  the  Cape  a  number  of  isolated  individuals  who  should  g^, 
on  landing  be  left  lo  their  own  devices,  as  lo  despatch,  in 
cliarg^  of  responsible  directors,  parties  of  men  or  of  families 
who  should  be  associated  together  on  the  voyage  and  be 
located  together  after  arrival.     The  sum  voted  by  Parliament 
was  intended  to  defray  ihe  cost  of  passage  ;  free  grants  of 
Ltnil  were  lo  be  made  at  the  rate  of  100  acres  for  each  head 
of  a  family,  titles  to  which  were  lo  be  issued  after  three  years' 
occt)]ialion ;    and  deposits  at  the  rate  of  .£io  per  head  were 
.  rcqiiiret!  on  behalf  of  each  adult  male  before  leaving  England, 
IS  were  to  be  refunded  after  the  emigrants  had 
iched  South  Africa,  one  third  on  landing,  one  third  on  taking 
B  their  holdings,  and  the  balance  three  months  afterwards. 
(Schemes  of  colonisation  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed  on  the  D^«li  ^ 
let  lines  which  are  laid  down   beforehand.     They  imply 
in  a  new  country,  and  therefore  settlement  under 
cooditions  which  cannot  all  be  foreseen.     It  is  hopeless  to 
attempt   to  fix  emigrants  on  certain  spols,  to  map  out  for 
them  their  mode  of  life,  to  forecast  what  ihey  will  earn,  to 
determine  what  they  shall  pay  or  repay.     The  unexpected 
happens ;  a  township  springs  up  in  another  district ;  a  mine 
is  discovered ;  a  rich  harvest  elsewhere  in  the  same  colony, 
or  beyond  the  borders  in  a  neighbouring  country,  attracts  the 
new  comers  away  from  the  sites  of  their  intended  homes; 
nimbcrless  are  the  causes  which  undermine  a  preconceived 
U>,  however  well  thought  out  and  elaborated  m  ieV'ii. 
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e  oflen  made  in  the  seleciion  of  emigrant^  I 
s  upon  which  ihey  are  selected.      It  is.  int| 


Part  L    Mistakes  too  a 
and  in  ihe  lern 

word,  absolutely  impossible  to  take  a  body  of  men  from  o: 
country  to  another,  and  set  them  out  like  so  many  plants,  isl 
well  ordered  rows,  at  equal  distances  from  one  another.! 
What  usually  happens  is  that  the  original  scheme  breaki  ' 
down,  but  the  colony,  or  the  territory  of  which  the  colonj 
forms  a  part,  keeps  all  or  most  of  the  settlers.  They  live 
in  the  land,  but  they  live  where  and  as  they  please.  The 
work  of  colonisation  is  carried  out,  but  not  in  the  way  which 
had  been  intended. 

The  number  of  British  settlers  who  landed  in  South  Africa 
in  i8zo  and  1821  was  nearly  5,000 — too  many  for  the  Cape 
Colony  to  absorb  healthily  at  one  and  the  same  time.    There 
were  Scotchmen  among  them,  and  Irish,  and  a  few  Welsh, 
but   the    majority  were  English.     The  Irish   emigraiHs.  or  I 
most  of  ihem,  were  landed  at  Saldanha  Eay,  and  located  J 
near  Clanwilliam,  in  what  was    then   the  Tulbagh  liistrii 
This  settlement  proved  a  complete  failure.     The  others,  I 
far  short  of  4,000  in  number,  were  carried  on  by  s 
Capetown  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  thence  transported  100  i 
inland  to  the  Zuurveld,  which  hud  been  in  1814  renam 
Albany,  and  where  the  village  of  Bathuist,  called  after  ( 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  now  laid  out  to  1 
the  centre  of  the  new  colony. 

The  settlers  were  of  various  callings,  and  little  forethougl 
had  been  shown  in  their  selection.  It  happened  then,  a 
usually  happens,  that  the  people  whom  the  old  counuy  o 
Spare  were  in  great  measure  not  the  people  whom  the  i 
country  needed.  There  were  men  among  them  1 
capital;  some  were  retired  professional  men,  who  brous 
their  savings  to  invest  in  South  African  farms ;  others  I 
had  a  commercial  training ;  the  largest  number  ' 
mechanics.  Few,  if  any,  were  skilled  agriculturists,  : 
knowledge  of  English  farming  after  all  gave  little  i 
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into  the  conditions  of  agricultural  or  pastoral  life  in  the  Ch.  IV 
Cape  Colony.  Difficulties  at  once  arose.  The  cost  of  land  •• 
transport,  which  the  emigrants  were  intended  to  defray  them-  fj„{j  -^/ 
selves,  proved  to  be  very  heavy ;  and,  though  this  expenditure  settlers. 
was  eventually  met  from  public  funds,  little  of  the  deposited 
money  was  returned  to  the  depositors,  as  for  a  long  time  it 
was  found  necessary  to  supply  them  with  rations  of  food, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  a  sore  struggle  for  existence. 
There  was  squabbling  and  discontent  among  the  setders. 
The  limit  of  100  acres  was  far  too  low  for  a  holding  in  a 
district  like  the  Zuurveld — a  pastoral  rather  than  an  agricul- 
tural district,  where  large  sheep  or  cattle  runs  paid  better 
than  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  first  three  years  were  years 
of  blight  which  killed  the  growing  grain,  and  there  followed 
a  season  of  floods,  washing  away  houses  and  soil.  So  great 
became  the  distress  that  a  relief  society  was  formed  at  Cape- 
town, and  large  subscriptions  were  raised  within  and  without 
the  colony  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  penniless  and  almost 
homeless  settlers.  In  the  end,  a  large  number,  especially  of 
the  mechanics,  left  their  locations  and  moved  off  to  Grahams- 
town,  then  a  young  and  thriving  centre,  and  to  the  other 
towns  of  the  colony,  in  all  of  which  wages  were  high  and 
artisan  labour  was  wanted.  The  remainder,  who  held  their 
ground,  saw  the  dawning  of  better  days,  and  on  enlarged 
holdings,  with  exp)erience  gained  through  suffering,  made 
their  way  at  last  to  comfort  and  content,  and  became  in 
time  prosperous  citizens  of  the  Cape  Colony  \ 

The  years  1820  and  1821,  when  these  British  immigrants  PoU 
arrived,  form  a  distifict  land-mark  in  the  history  of  the  Cape.  ^"'^ 
From  this  time  onward  there  was  a  strong  and  growing  sett 
British  element  in  the  population.     Henceforward  the  colony 

^  Some  account  of  the  Albany  settlement  will  be  found  in  the  State 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  iSaa,  by  a  *  Civil  servant*  [London, 
1833],  and  in  George  Thompson's  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern 
Africa. 
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was  no  longer  merely  a  Dutch   and  German   commud 

governed  by  English  rulers,  but  a  dependency  belonging  1 
Great  Britain  in  virtue  of  seldement  as  well  as  by  right  1 
cession.  The  immigrants  were  placed  in  the  Eastern  d 
Iricts,  and  those  districts  became  and  remain  to  this  day  t 
most  English  part  of  the  colony.  Always  more  or  less  ( 
off  from  the  old  Dutch  station  in  the  Cape  peninsula  a 
from  its  earlier  off-shoots — a  border-land,  where  a  few  wh 
men  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  savi 
tribes,  these  districts  gradually  became  more  or  less  M 
centred,  settled  and  civilised  by  incomers  of  British  ra 
For  a  long  lime  it  was  a  question  whether  the  Eastern  pi 
vince  or  provinces  sliould  not,  for  administrative  piuT^oj 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  Western,  and  be,  like  Nal 
constituted  a  separate  colony;  and,  though  separation  n 
never  fully  carried  out,  the  difference  was  clearly  marfc 
between  tlie  older  and  Western  settlements  whose  nudl 
was  Capelown,  and  the  younger  settlements  in  the  E 
whose  outlet  was  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bay.  It  was  t 
the  difference  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Engl 
speaking  province  of  Ontario  and  ihe  older  French  piovli 
of  Quebec  ;  but  happily  the  distinction  never  developed  s 
such  strong  antagonism  as  for  a  while  embittered  the  hisU 
of  Canada.  After  all,  the  Dutch  and  English  settlers  « 
near  akin  in  race ;  they  were  practically  one  in  religU 
their  traditions  were  traditions  of  rivalry,  but  of  rivalry  1 
tween  members  of  the  same  family ;  they  lived  in  and  i 
among  one  another  on  their  farms  and  homesteads ;  1 
Capetown,  the  one  town  of  any  size  in  Uic  colony,  1 
a  meeting  place  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  h 
ill-feeling  which  grew  up  in  afier  )'ears  within  the  colony  1 
not  due  to  the  presence  of  English  colonists  among  '•■ 
Dutch.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  thai  European  views,  the  vit 
of  the  rulers,  did  not  always  harmonise  with  South  Afm 
views,  the  views  of  the  ruled. 
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The  weak  point  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  the  paucity  of  its    Ch.  IV. 
European  population.     This  weakness  the  introduction  of    .   *' 
5,000  British  settlers,  the  forerunners  of  many  more,  did  iettUment 
much  to  remedy ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  mainly  greatly 
in  the  Eastern  districts,  away  from  Capetown,  was  impor-  cd  the 
tant  in  at  least  two  respects.     In  the  first  place  it  was  a  long  ^^^opean 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  colonial  expansion,  in  the  in  the 
great  though  gradual  movement  by  which  the  Cape  peninsula  ^^^ 
^»as  being  merged  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Cape  Colony 
widening  into  South  Africa.     As  the  emigrant  ships  moved 
on  from  Capetown  to  Algoa  Bay,  moving  still  east,  they 
yet  seemed  to  be  carrying  away  the  vestiges  of  the  time 
when  there  was  nothing  but  the  trading  station  and  the  port 
of  call,  ihey  seemed  to  be  bringing  lif(^  and  light  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Africa,  into  its  bays  and  estuaries,  as  the 
missionaries  were  carrying  life  and  light  into  the  interior. 
Colonisation  was  beginning  as  it  had  hardly  begun  before, 
and  men  began  to  realise  that  South  Africa  was  more  than 
the  Cape.     In   the  second  place  the  scene  of  the  Albany 
settlement  was   on   the  border  of  the  Kaffir  country,  and 
therefore  the  British  settlers  were  directly  confronted  with 
the  Kaffirs.     It  was  the  most  practical  way  that  could  have 
heen  devised  of  making  the  English  for  good  or  ill  take  over 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  Dutch  had  had  to  contend. 
Thenceforward  the  native  question  was  one  in  which  Eng- 
lishmen were   interested,  not   as  a  matter  of  state   policy 
"merely,  but  as  affecting  English  homes  and  English  lives. 
Thenceforward  it   could   not   be  fairly  said  that   an   alien 
government  legislated  and  regplated  for  colonists  of  another 
race,  who  alone  felt  the  burden  of  the  laws  and  the  regula- 
tions :  the  strain  came  on  Englishmen  as  well  as  on  Dutch, 
both  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  and  to  much  the 
same  criticisms,  their  difficulties  were  one  and  the  same,  they 
shared  a  common  resentment,  and  community  of  feeling  and 

• 

interest  tended  to  some  txient  io  obliterate  distinctioivs  ot  i?lc^. 


Beginning 
BfmodirK 

SffulA 
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Slavery  was  still  in  force  in  the  Cape  Colony  wl 
British  immigrants  arrived,  but  free  labour  was  m 
rule  in  the  Albany  settlement.  Here  too  was  a 
the  right  direction,  the  undoing  not  merely  of  a  mora 
bui  of  a  great  economic  niislaie.  A  land,  where 
workmen  could  and  would  work,  was  sure  to  becom 
of  freedom.  Forced  labour  was  doomed  as  soon 
labour  from  a  free  country  came  pouring  in,  And 
freedom  came  the  sense  of  resfjonsibilily,  and  the 
spirit  of  independence,  not  resenting  that  there  sh 
law  and  government,  but  gradually  insisting  that 
should  be  home-made  and  that  the  government  shoul 
the  wishes  of  the  governed.  Half  a  century  was  yet 
before  the  Cape  became  in  the  fullest  sense  a  self-gi 
colony,  but  the  seeds  of  self-government  were  sow 
a  strong  body  of  Englishmen  came  out,  trained,  as  Di 
never  had  been  trained,  to  value  representative  ins' 
law  abiding  because  law  to  Englishmen  meant  libeit 
ing  into  South  Africa  the  spirit  and  the  traditions  wl 
moved  and  are  still  moving  the  world  ', 

The  modern  history  of  South  Africa  dales  from 
when  the  Cape  Colony  was  taken  under  the  proU 
Great  Britain.  A  new  era  then  began :  the  colon} 
on  a  new  life,  with  a  future  opening  out  before  it  gr« 
stronger  than  had  been  its  past.  Of  the  causes  c 
which  influenced  the  coming  age,  which  regeners 
revoludonised  an  old-world  settlement,  the  most  11 

'  '  The  introduction,  however,  of  the  English  settleis,  and  [1 
&ee  diECDtsion  vhich  they  have  claimed  ind  exercised,  logi 
the  bold  dehftoce  they  have  given  to  the  siupidoos  cntertaini 
dislarolly  uid  disafTeclion  to  the  goTemment.  have  bjul  Ilu 
exciting  in  the  Dutch  and  native  population  a  spirit  of  vigi 
■tlenlion  th»t  never  existed  before,  to  the  act*  of  the  goreni 
which  may  render  all  future  eiertion  oF  autiioHty  objeclUni> 
not  founded  upon  the  Usv.'  From  the  Repuit  of  the  Conimii 
Encjuiiy  upon  the  Administration  of  the  govcmnient  *i  lb 
Good  Hope,  dated  Sepleraber  1S16.  Printed  fur  the  House  of 
ID  1S37. 
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were  those  to  which  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted,  Ch.  IV. 
ibe  missionary  movement  and  the  introduction  of  British  *• 
immigrants ;  and  therefore  they  have  been  noticed  first,  not 
strictly  in  order  of  time.  There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  sudden 
break  with  the  past.  Men  live  their  lives  in  continuity  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  But  we  can  trace  land- 
marks in  the  stories  of  communities,  standing  out  more  dis- 
tinctly after  the  lapse  of  lime ;  and  forces  or  occurrences,  not 
necessarily  in  themselves  very  great  or  very  noticeable,  are 
found  under  special  conditions  to  have  coloured  a  history 
and  to  have  changed  a  people. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   KAFFIR  'WAHS. 


Part  I. 


Constitu 

tional 

changes. 


For  some  years,  from  1806  onward,  the  government  o( 
the  Cape  Colony  was  a  pure  despotism.     All  the  legislative 
and  executive  power  was   vested  in   the   Governor.    The 
Burgher  Senate,  it  is  true,  remained  in  existence  at  Capetown 
charged  with  municipal  duties,  some  of  them,  as  for  instance 
the  regulation   of  prices,  by  no  means  unimportant;  and 
the  districts  still  retained  their  Landdrosts  and  Heemraden; 
but  even   in  judicial   matters  the   Governor  was  supreme, 
responsible  for  his  actions  to  the  British  Government  alone. 

In  1825  this  system  was  slightly  modified.  A  council  of 
Advice  was  then  appointed,  answering  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  an  ordinary  Crown  colony  at  the  present  day. 
It  consisted  of  six  members,  all  civil  or  military  officers  of 
the  government,  and  to  it  were  submitted  in  the  first  instance 
any  ordinances  which  the  Governor  proposed  to  enact  and 
any  proclamations  which  he  intended  to  publish.  He  was 
required  to  consult  his  council  on  such  matters,  but  he  was 
not  bound  to  take  the  advice  offered  to  him,  if  he  saw  good 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Three  years  later,  in  1828,  two 
colonists  were  nominated  to  the  council  in  place  of  two  of 
the  officials.  This  council  only  lasted  for  a  short  time ;  for, 
on  October  23,  1833,  letters  patent  were  issued,  giving  to 
the  Cape  a  regular  constitution  as  a  Crown  colony.  An 
Executive  Council  was  created,  composed  of  four  high 
ofhcti^  of  the  government  in  addiuou  to  the  Governor ;  and 
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a  Legislative  Council  was  added,  consisting  of  the  Governor  Ch.  V. 
Md  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  other  members,  *•  ' 
five  of  whom  were  salaried  officers  holding  their  seats  ex 
^fficio^  while  the  others  represented  the  unofficial  element, 
^ing  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
^fown.  Thus  the  colonists  first  began  to  have  a  voice  in 
^king  the  laws  under  which  they  lived. 

Alore  sweeping  judicial  reforms  had  already  been  c2itT\t6  Judicial 
out.    Lord  Caledon  governed  the  colony  from  May  1807  '''/^'"^• 
^^1  July  181 1,  and  shortly  before  he  laid  down  his  office 
fe  issued  a  proclamation  ordaining  that  Judges  of  the  High 
^ourt  should  occasionally  go  on  circuit  through  the  country, 
^ing  important  cases  and  supervising  the  local  jurisdiction 
^^  the  Landdrosts.     It  was  a  .step  in  the  right  direction, 
i  measure  tending  to  secure  expert  and  honest  administration 
^f  justice ;  but  in  the  main  the  judicial  system  of  the  colony 
^«ts  unchanged  imtil  the  year  1827.     In  August  of  that  year 
^    new  charter  of  justice  was  issued,  taking  effect  from  the 
following  first  of  January.    A  Supreme  Court  was  established 
consisting  of  a   Chief  Justice   and   three,   afterwards  two, 
puisne  Judges,  all  appointed   by   the   Crown  and  wholly 
^Independent  of  the  Executive.     The  lower  courts  were  at 
the  same  time  remodelled,  the  Burgher  Senate  was  swept 
^way,  the  Landdrosts  and  Heemraden  disappeared,  and  their 
place  in  the  various  districts  was  taken  by  Civil  Commis- 
sioners and  Resident  Magistrates.     English  procedure  was 
followed,  and  the  English  language   became  the  language 
^f  the  law-courts.     It  was  beyond  question  a  great  reform. 
The  Cape  colonists  gained  the  security,  which  Englishmen 
^ew  and  valued,  of  law  and  justice  clearly  defined  and 
*^lessly  administered,  uncontrolled  by  the  will  or  caprice  of 
^  governor  for  the  time  being;  yet  it  was  a  novelty,  and 
^refore  to  some  extent  a  disturbing  element,  and  it  involved 
"^^  abolition  of  certain  forms  and  institutions  to  which  the 
colonists  had  been  for  many  years  accustomed.    Most  of  all, 
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Part  I.    the  subsiilution  of  the  English  language  for  the  Dutch 

"        all  official  and  legal  matlers  caused  not  unnaturallj' 

irrilalion  and  alarm. 

Tkt  Cafe         Various  Orders  in  Council  and  statutes  were  passn)  b 

"lias'i India  ^^^'^^  Britain  between  the  years  1806  and  1835,  regulating 

iradr.  or  affecting  the  trade  of  the  colon)'.     Among  them  was  the 

Imperial  Act  of  December  17,  1813'.     By  the  third  aection 

of  this  Act  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was,  as  to  the  Indian 

(trade  but  not  for  other  purposes,  deemed  to  be  within  ihe 
limits  of  the  charier  of  the  British  East  India  Company, 
The  colonists  were  thereby  given  for  a  while  the  privilege  ot 
unrestricted  trade  with  ihe  East  Indies  exclusive  of  Chini, 
provided  that  the  merchandise  was  carried  in  British  ships; 
and,  though  no  great  benefit  appears  to  have  resulted  in 
consequence,  the  provision  is  historically  interesting  as  an 
illustration  that  the  Cape  was  still  considered  lo  be  specially 
connected  with  the  East  and  with  the  Chartered  Company 
which  held  tlie  East 
Tkt  Cape  The  great  war  ended  with  the  banishment  of  Napoleoa  tf>j 
Jitlttia        ^^   Helena.     As   long   as   his   life  lasted,  thai  island 

I  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  supplies  for  the  garrison 
in  great  measure  from  the  Cape.  A  temporary  impetus 
thus  given  lo  agriculture  in  the  colony,  and  the  fa 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  grain,  their  slock,  and 
wine.  Unfortunately  for  them  the  demand  was  not 
lived,  no  longer  than  the  life  of  the  captive  emperoi 
he  died,  the  St.  Helena  garrison  was  speedily  reduced, 
the  colony  which  had  fed  them  found  one  great  source 
profit  at  once  cut  off.  A  period  of  commercial  depres 
at  once  followed,  coinciding  with  unfavourable  seasons, 
the   paper  currency  was    so   depreciated   in  value  that 


'  54  Geo,  III,  cap.  n.  tec.  3.  The  mnrgiDBl  note  lo 
runs  Bs  follows  :  '  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope  as  to  laitta  trade  deeiued  witU 
Compuiy's  limits  bni  oot  fat  other  purpose!.'  This  Act  supplcmentd 
an  Act  pisaec)  id  Jul)'  of  the  same  )eBr  conlitiuing  the  charter  of  iS'' 
£ast  India  Company  [5J  Ceo.  HI,  cap.  155]. 
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length  in  1826  it  was  partially  redeemed  by  the  government,    Ch.  V. 
at  15, 6d,  to  the  rix  dollar  which  was  nominally  worth  four        *' 

shillings. 

In  1808  the  total  population  of  the  colony  was  taken  to  be  Population 
..^o  »««!  ,        .  returns. 

74,000,  and  in  181 5  over  83.000.  In  18 18  the  total  estimate 
was  nearly  100,000.  Of  this  number  about  43,000  were 
free  citizens  in  the  ordinary  sense,  including  2,000  black 
men;  the  Hottentots  numbered  23,000,  and  the  slaves  32,000, 
while  between  1,300  and  1,400  were  returned  as  apprentices. 
In  1822,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Albany  settlers,  the 
population  was  in  round  numbers  estimated  to  be  not  far 
short  of  1 20,000. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  British  rule  wine  continued  Products. 
to  be  the  principal  export  of  the  colony,  the  industry  being 
greatly  stimulated  by  a  system  of  differential  duties  in 
England,  which  favoured  Cape  wine  as  against  the  wines  of 
foreign  countries.  In  1831,  however,  the  duties  were  modi- 
fied ;  and,  though  still  given  some  preference  over  foreign 
competitors,  the  Cape  wine  growers  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  position,  and  the  export  fell  off  in  consequence.  Wool, 
on  the  other  hand,  about  the  same  date  became  a  growing 
article  of  trade :  hides  and  skins  were  second  only  to  wine 
in  the  list  of  exports;  and  the  production  of  grain  from  1831 
onward  showed  for  some  years  an  increase. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Albany  settlement  the  Eastern  The 
division  of  the  colony  grew  in  importance,  and  a  considerable  JJ^^  ^ 
proportion  of  the  colonial  produce  was  shipped  from  Port  colony. 
Elizabeth.     In  1828  the  colony  was  divided  into  the  Western 
and  Eastern  provinces.    Both  were  still  subordinate  to  one 
and  the  same  government,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Cape- 
town, but  the  Eastern  province  was  for  a  few  years  given 
a   special   officer,    styled    Commissioner-general,   who   was 
intended  to  exercise  under  the  Governor  more  immediate 
and  local  control  over  the  outlying  districts  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  especially  to  watch  over  the  relatiotvs  beVK^tw 
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T 1.    the  Kaffir  tribes  and  the  border  colonists  '■    The  Eailj 
'~     province  contained  the  districts  of  Beaufort,  Graaf  Reb 
Somerset,  Albany,  Uiienhage,  and  George.     Of  these, 
district  of  George,  formed  in  18  ti,  included  that  part  of  1 
old  division  of  Swellendam  which  lay  to  the  east  of 
Gauritz  River,  having  Mosscl  Bay  and   the  Knysna  wl 
its  border.     The  district  of  Beaufort  was  created 
Geographically  the  most  central   district  in   the  colon/, 
comprised  the  ea&tem  part  of  the  old  Tulbagh  division 
the  western    part  of  Graaf  Reinet.     On  the  extreme 
of  the  colony  were    the   two   border  districts    of  Soni< 
and  Albany,  the  former  dating   from   1825  and    inctudii^ 
a  portion  of  Graaf  Reinet,  together  with  some  land  ceded  bj 
the  KaRirs  in  1819,  the  latter  formed  in  iSao  and  coinciding 
in  the  main  with  the  Zuurveld  '.     In  the  Western  provinfl 
were  the  districts  of  the  Cape,  Simonstown,   Slellenbos 
Swellendam,  and  Worcester.     The  Simonstown  district, 
eluding  the  southern  half  of  the  Cape  peninsula,  wa^, 
virtue  of  the  growing  importance  of  Simons  Bay  and 
town  upon  its  shores,  separated    from  the  Cape  district 
1814,  but  twenty  years  later  was  again  re-annexed  to 
Cape.     Worcester  was  the  old  Tulbagh  division,  renamedl 
i8z2,  and  in  1824  deprived  of  the  tract  of  land  known 
Piqueiberg,  which  was  added  to  the  district  of  the  Cape. 
lion        On  the  north  and  north-east  the  limits  of  the  colony 
by    the  year  1824    considerably   extended.     The    Beaul 
district  stretched  far  beyond  the  Zak  River  up  to  the  Pni 
berg  :  while,  on  the  north-east,  Plettenberg's  beacon  was 
behind,  and   the  Orange  River   formed   the   boundary 
many  miles,  from  the  Slormberg  Spruit,  past  the  confliMI 
of  the  Caledon,  and  again  of  the  Zeekoe  River,  as  far' 

'  The  oHicc  of  Commissioner-general  for  the  EaBtem  proriocfti 
abolished  from  /anDiry  1,  1S34,  but  was  tevivnl  in  tbe  form  < 
Lien(erwnt-EOTenior  from  iSjG  to  1847, 

'  The  Dame  Albany  was  given  to  the  Zuurvelil  in  1814,  but  ike 
in  qoestioii  nil  not  cteated  &  lepatate  district  UU  iSio. 
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0  degrees   of  east  longilude.      On  the  east,   after   the     Ch.  \ 
if  war  of  1818-19,  the  Colonial  Government  declared        " 
Kihe  Keiskamma,  instead  of  tlie  Great  Fish  River,  should 
■feturc  be  tbe  boundary  between  the  white  and  the  Kaffir 

acquisition  of  the  Cape  gave  to  the  British  Govern-  Slam 
new  dependency  in  which  slavery  was  recognised  by  ^ 
liie  law  of  the  land.  Slavery  in  the  Cape  Colony  was,  on 
t)K  one  hand,  less  inhuman,  and  on  the  other  hand  more  out 
of  place  than  slavery  in  the  tropical  colonies.  It  was  not  in 
ibeCape  Colony,  as  It  was  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius, 
llw  basij  of  the  whole  social  system  ;  and  Orders  in  Council 
framed  for  the  protection  of  slaves  in  the  sugar  plantations 
W«  found  to  be  unsuiled  to  the  very  different  conditions  of 
Souih  Africa.  The  connexion  of  the  Cape  with  the  East 
luliK  had  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
vsni  of  the  slaves,  and  the  most  valuable  among  them, 
being  Malays  brought  over  from  the  Dutch  islands  in  (he 
Ejiiem  seas.  In  the  year  after  llie  Cape  was  taken  by 
tlw  English,  tlie  Imperial  Government  passed  the  Act  for  the 
iboli[ion  of  the  slave  trade.  The  importation  of  slaves 
cewed,  and  instead  Ihere  came  into  the  colony  a  certain 
number  of  free  black  men,  rescued  year  by  year  from  slave 
itips  and  landed  in  South  Africa.  Though  the  slave  market 
"u  no  longer  recruited  &om  beyond  the  seas,  and  though 
*nwncipation  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  slave  popu- 
htion  of  the  colony  still  continued  to  increase— a  proof,  if 
ptoof  were  needed,  that  humane  treatment  was  the  rtile  and 
not  ihe  exception.  In  1808  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
colony  was  under  30,000,  in  1818  it  was  32,000,  in  iSaa 
if 000.  in  1834,  when  slavery  was  abolished,  39,000.  But, 
ia  spie  of  this  growlh  of  numbers,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
■hit,  ewn  if  there  had  been  no  pressure  from  outside, 
slavery  would  in  no  long  time  have  become  extinct.  As 
•^  deathblow  to  the  transportation  system  in  the  case  of 
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Australia  was  given  by  ihe  discovery  of  gold  and  tlie 
quenl  influx  of  free  English  miners,  so  it  is  difficult  to  bel 
that  slavery  in  British  South  Africa  would  have  long 
the  foundation  of  the  Albany  settlement,  where  slavery 
forbidden  and  unknown,  and  the  gradual  leavening 
population  by  a  strong  admixture  of  European  wage-earacis. 
But  the  question  was,  righlly  or  wrongly,  probably  righlly, 
not  left  to  settle  itself.  Wherever  British  rule  held  gwjd, 
there  it  was  ordained  that  slaves  should  be  sei  free.  The  ten- 
tative measures  which  were  passed  restricting  slavery,  bcfote 
the  final  Act  of  Emancipation  look  place,  had  the  effect  at  the 
Cape,  as  elsewhere,  of  causing  a  considerable  amount  of 
friction  which  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided,  and  it  msy 
fairly  be  argued  that  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  locil 
conditions,  that  slavery  was  assumed  to  be  uniform  all  ik 
world  over,  the  same  on  the  plantations  of  Jamaica  as  in  ibe 
towns  or  on  the  farms  at  the  Cajie.  But,  whatever  tnighi 
have  been  done  or  left  undone,  so  great  a  change  could  not 
possibly  have  been  carried  into  effect,  without  causing  much 
ill-feeling  and  some  distress ;  and,  looking  back  on  history, 
it  is  impossible  to  regret  that  a  decisive  step  was  taken  once 
for  all,  stamping  out  even  in  high-handed  fashion  and  wi^. 
mistakes  in  detail  an  evil  with  which  no  compromise  cooU 

y  be  wished.     What  mainly  angered  the  Cape  col( 
the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation  which  was  awarded  ia 

K  their  ease.  The  value  of  the  slaves  on  Dec.  i.  1834, 
Ihe  Emancipation  Act  came  into  effect,  was  estimated 
commissioners  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  tl 
million  sterhng.  The  sum  allotted  by  the  Imperial  G01 
ment  was  no  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  million,  payal 
not  in  South  Africa,  but  in  London,  and  with  a  deduction 
any  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  emai 
pation.  The  result  was  to  impoverish  the  formi 
owners,  and  to  awaken  in  them  a  bitter  feeling  of  resenl 
against  ilie   government  which  had  deprived  ihem  of 


I    ptopert 
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pfoper^,  and  against  the  philanihropisis  by  whom  the  policy  Ch,  V. 
of  emancipation  had  been  inspired.  Their  bitterness  and  ' 
diappoinbnent  n-as  not  unreasonable.  Wherever  slave 
emancipation  look  place,  the  existing  slave  holders  were  10 
lome  extent  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers ;  and  at 
Ific  Cape  there  was  the  knowledge  that  the  system  had  led  to 
comparatively  little  abuse,  justifying  a  hope  that  the  terms 
of  abolition  would  at  least  I*  fair  and  might  be  liberal. 

Il  was  si3ught  to  supplement  the  Emancipation  Act  by  I'agraitcji 
» local  law  against  vagrancy,  in  order  to  ensiu-e  that  the  'colonv  ' 
Dfwly  freed  slaves  should  not  wander  at  large  through  the 
colony  and  swell  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  An  ordin- 
ance 10  that  effect  was  actually  passed  by  the  colonial  legis- 
laiure,  but,  being  represented  as  an  attempt  to  revive  slavery 
liy  rompelling  the  coloured  population  to  work,  it  was  dis- 
alloweti  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Vagrancy  was  the 
Donnal  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hottentots  in  7^' 
the  Cape  Colony,  They  had  ever  been  a  race  of  wanderers, 
wandering,  it  is  Irtic,  in  earlier  days,  in  parties  or  clans,  but 
raidy.  if  ever,  making  a  settled  home.  They  were  difficult 
10  deal  with  for  this  reason,  and,  the  more  disorganised  ihey 
became  in  course  of  years,  the  greater  the  difficulty  became. 
In  tracing  out  the  relations  between  white  men  and  black  in 
Sonlh  Africa,  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
natives  were  themselves  largely  responsible  for  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befell  ihem.  The  Kaffirs  exienninated  one 
another  wholesale.  The  Hottentots  suffered  far  more  from 
their  own  shortcomings  than  from  the  force  or  policy  of  the 
European  colonist.  There  was  no  system  existing  among 
the  Hottentots  which  could  be  utilised  to  give  them  protec- 
tion and  strength.  Their  chieftains,  when  they  had  any, 
were  leaders  of  banditti  rather  than  heads  of  tribes.  They 
had  customs  but  not  laws.  Their  normal  condition  was  one 
of  anarchy,  not  because  they  had  been  definitely  broken  up, 
bat  rather  because  tliey  had  never  really  learnt  to  rule  and 
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Part  I.  be  ruled.  Men  often  misinterpret  history  by  talking  anc 
thinking  of  a  collection  of  tribes  as  if  it  were  a  nation,  but 
even  the  tribal  unit  hardly  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Hotten- 
tots. They  were  simply  a  race,  and  a  race  which,  as  years 
went  on,  became  less  and  less  definite.  Attempts  were  made 
to  assign  them  locations  and  reserves,  but  the  only  efifective 
settlements  were  under  European  guidance  and  missionaiy 
control.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  they  had  always  been  a  free 
people,  but  they  were  not  members  of  the  community  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  white  men ;  they  were  not  amenable,  sc 
far  as  their  dealings  with  one  another  were  concerned,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  colony;  they  paid  no  taxes  : 
they  were  not  citizens  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  1809  a  change  was  made  in  their  position.  Lord 
Caledon  issued  a  proclamation  laying  down  that  every 
Hottentot  in  the  colony  should  have  a  fixed  place  of  abode, 
and  that  none  should  change  their  residence  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  or  move  about  the  country,  without  written 
permission.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  check  their  vagrant 
habits  and  attach  them  to  the  soil ;  they  were  treated  hence- 
forth as  resident  citizens  subject  to  the  ordinary  law,  and 
any  remains  of  chieftains'  authority  or  of  tribal  customs  were 
finally  swept  away.  Many  Hottentots  were  in  service  to 
farmers,  and  in  181 2  it  was  enacted  that  the  children  of  such 
servants,  if  bom  while  the  period  of  service  continued,  should 
be  themselves  apprenticed  for-  a  term  of  years.  It  was  an 
enactment  which  savoured  of  serfdom,  but  the  object  was 
again  the  worthy  object  of  encouraging  settled  life  and 
industrial  habits  among  the  members  of  a  vagrant  race.  Ai 
years  went  on,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  time  resented  the 
restrictions  which  the  proclamations  of  1809  and  181 2  had 
imposed,  and  in  1828  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
colonial  legislature — afterwards  well  known  as  the  fiftieth 
ordinance — by  which  the  system  of  passes  and  certificates 
and  the  system  of  apprenticeship  of  children,  were  alik< 
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abolished.     Thenceforward  all  free  coloured  persons  within    Ch.  V. 
the  colony  were  free  to  live,  free  to  come  and  go,  in  the        '* 
same  manner  as  Europeans;  and  with  the  freedom  came 
unlimited  vagrancy. 

Kaffir  wars  recurred  in  the  history  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Kaffir 
like  so  many  epidemics.  When  the  English  took  the  Cape, 
they  found  Kaffir  clans  established  far  within  the  colonial 
borders,  and  in  1808  a  Kosa  chief  built  a  kraal  to  the  west 
of  the  Gamtoos  River,  occupying  or  raiding  the  coast  country 
nearly  as  far  as  Plettenberg  Bay.  As  matters  stood,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  white  men  either  to  give  up  to  the  black 
the  whole  district  of  Uitenhage — a  district  which  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  colony,  or  to  drive  the  Kosas  back 
behind  the  Fish  River,  the  long-established  and  little-regarded 
boundary  between  the  two  races.  The  latter  alternative  was 
adopted.  Burgher  levies  were  called  out,  supplemented  by 
the  Cape  regiment — a  regiment  of  Hottentots — and  by  a  few 
European  soldiers;  and  a  short  campaign  at  the  end  of 
181 1  and  the  beginning  of  181 2  ended  in  clearing  the  colony  The  cam* 
of  some  twenty  thousand  Kosas.  To  prevent  their  return,  "Vsm-^. 
\  line  of  military  posts  was  established  along  the  frontier, 
the  headquarters  of  the  troops  being  named  after  their 
:ommander.  Colonel  Graham;  and  in  a  few  years'  time, 
ifter  the  foundation  of  the  Albany  settlement,  Grahamstown  Grahams^ 
became  one  of  the  growing  towns  of  the  colony. 

Still  the  Kaffirs  trespassed  over  the  line,  and  in  181 7  the 
Governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  went  in  person  into  their 
:ountrj'.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kat  River  he  held  a  con- 
ference with  Gaika,  the  reputed  chief  of  the  border  tribes,  at 
Mrhich  an  agreement  was  made,  designed  to  prevent  future 
nroads  and  causes  of  dispute.  In  treating  with  savages, 
t  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  has  a  right  to  speak  on  their 
)ehalf,  and  how  far  his  words  are  binding;  and  the  recog- 
lition  of  one  chief  usually  brings  in  its  train  the  necessity  of 
upporting  his  authority  by  force  of  arms.     Gaika's  promises 
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Part  I.    bore  liitle  fruit.     The  depredations  went   on,  encoura^ 
"~      by  a  reduction  in  the   number  of  soldiers  on  the  froDlier. 

(A  rival  leader  of  the  same  Kosa  race,  Ndlambe  by  name, 
gained  strength,  and  backed  by  Makana,  one  of  the  naii™ 
seers  or  preachers,  who  from  lime  to  lime  have  roused  the 
Kaffir  tribes,  in  1818  broke  up  Gaika's  power  and  nearly 
exterminated  his  personal  following.  Gaika's  appeal  Tot 
help  to  the  colonial  government  brought  on  the  Kaffir  » 
■axir\y^  1818-19.      The    soldiers  crossed   the   Fish    River   a 

advanced  into  Kaffraria.      In  turn  the  Kosas  invaded  the 
colony  and  besieged  Grahamstown,  but  were  beaten  off  with 

t  heavy  loss,  broken,  and  driven   back   as   far  as    the    KeL 

When  tlie  fighting  was  over,  the  English  officers,  arucious 
from  a  military  point  of  view  for  a  scientific  frontier,  urg« 
that  the  Kosas  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  hold  tl: 
7»/fiu/(^paihlessjung!es  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River;  am 
eftht"^  acting  on  their  advice,  ihe  governor  moved  the  boundaijl 
telony  further  to  the  east,  taking  from  the  Kaflirs  the  terriioiy 
Xnuflf./  between  the  Fish  Rivet  and  the  Keiskamma,  as  far  up  as  tl 
/ram  the  junction  of  ilie  latter  river  with  the  Tyumie  or  Chumie. 
tQikiKeU-  ^^  "^^  coast,  the  distance  between  the  mouths  of  tbi 
kamma.  Fisl]  and  Keiskamma  Rivers  is  from  25  10  30  miles.  Funbd 
inland,  the  two  rivers  at  one  point  run  within  ten  miles  c 

I  each  other ;  but  higher  up  again  their  courses  widely  d 
the  Fish  River  coming  down  from  the  north-west  and  t 
Keiskamma  from  the  north-east,  and  between  their  uppe 
waters  are  the  valleys  of  subsidiary  streams,  the  Koonap,  I 
Kat,  the  Chumie,  ami  others.  Leaving  the  Keiskamma  Riv< 
on  the  east,  the  new  botmdary  followed  the  course  of  U 
Chumie,  until  it  reached  the  spurs  of  the  Winterberg  ai 
Atnatola  mountains.  Here  Gaika  was  left  in  possession  ( 
the  Upper  Chumie  valley,  on  fertile  pastures  encircled  1 
the  hills ;  while  the  rest  of  the  territory  in  question,  thouj 
ceded  to  the  colony,  was  intended  to  be  kepi  as  oeutn 
ground,  occupied  neither  by  while  men  nor  by  black,  \ 
-. H 
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tODsUady  patrolled  bj  soldiers,  whose  headquarters  were  to 
fort,  Fott  Willshire,  buill  on  the  nesiern  bank  of 
'At  Ketgkamnia,  ai  the  point  where  thai  river  and  the  Fish 
conic  nearest  to  each  other. 
Before  the  campaign  of  1812,  it  bad  been  a  question 
which  of  two  races,  each  advancing  in  the  face  of  the  other, 
(bould  give  way,  and  the  Kaffir  intruders  into  European 
territory  had  been  far  more  numerous  than  Dutch  or  English 
emigrants  into  Kaffraria.  That  campaign  effected  a  real 
clcaiance  within  the  colonial  borders,  and  the  later  war  of 
1819  matkcd  the  turning-point  when,  strengthened  and 
almost  forced  to  move  by  the  feuds  of  iheir  adversaries,  the 
Europeans  began  to  annex  territory,  the  Kosa  title  lo  which 
had  not  hitherto  been  disputed.  The  building  of  Grahams- 
town  and  the  introduction  of  British  colonists  into  the 
Albany  district  brought  the  hne  of  European  colonisation, 
of  definite  and  active  occupation,  well  up  to  the  Fish  River, 
Ueyond  it  tberc  now  lay  a  neutral  belt  designed  for  pro- 
lection,  but  destined  to  give  rise  to  further  troubles. 

It  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated  jhat  no  fair  judgment  can 
be  passed  upon  the  border  wars  between  the  colonists  and 
the  Kaffirs,  without  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
latter  like  the  fonner  had  ever  been  moving  forward.  It 
not  a  case  of  unprovoked  invasion  by  aggressive  new- 
icrs  from  Europe  of  a  land  which  from  time  immemorial 
belonged  to  ihe  existing  occupants.  What  was  now 
constituted  neutral  territory  had  once  been  the  home  of 
Hottentot  tribes '.    The  Kaffirs  had  dispossessed  them,  as 

'  Thus  Colonel  Collins  in  his  Jouma]  of  a  Torn  to  the  North-eastero 
BoDiKliuy  of  the  colony,  dalerf  AngUil  6.  1809,  writes :  '  In  concl ailing 
a  treaty  wilh  the  Kaffir  people,  it  would  be  very  advisable  lo  stipnlate 
tbtt  their  kioals  should  be  vilhdrawn  to  their  ancient  tenltory,  wbich 
ii  Ixyond  the  Kdskamnia,  and  la  requiie  that,  aUhongh  the  country 
sinutcd  between  this  stream  and  [he  calonial  bonndacy  should  be  con- 
tideied  and  leipecled  as  iheii  lemloiif,  yet  that  they  should  not  enter 
il  except  for  the  piiti>oscs  of  hunting,"  (I'apien  relative  to  Cape  of 
Goo-I  Hope,  Pait  I,  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S35,  ~  ' 
AgunSirBcnjaimaD'UibaD,  ID  bit  despatch  of  June  19,  iSjg, 
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the  English  and  Dutch  now  dispossessed  the  Kaffirs.  Mofr- 
over,  throughout  ihe  south-east  of  Africa,  as  wHI  be  told  mort 
fiilly  hereafter,  ihe  Kaffir  clans  were  pressing  forward  one  on 
another,  raiding,  exterminating,  clearing  the  ground  of  its 
human  products,  planting  themselves  in,  to  be  in  turn  up- 
rooted by  others.  As  Goihs,  Vandals,  or  Huns  swept 
through  central  Europe  in  ihe  Dark  Ages,  acquiring  by  ihcir 
swords  a  title  to  this  or  that  land,  a  title  not  born  of  the  soil 
but  the  fruit  of  recent  and  forcible  occupation,  so  the  owner- 
ship which  the  Bantu  tribes  could  claim  had  no  deep  roots  in 
the  past.  It  was  won  by  force,  it  was  upheld  by  force,  and  ai 
it  was  won  and  as  it  was  upheld,  so  it  could  with  no  glaring 
injustice  be  swept  away.  Still  for  some  forty  years  past 
a  nominal  line  had  been  recognised,  the  line  of  the  Fish  River^ 
and  the  annexation  of  land  beyond  that  line  was  regarded  bjp 
the  Kaffirs  themselves,  and  by  Europeans  who  supported  ih* 
cause  of  the  native  races,  as  a  high-handed  act,  illustrating 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  white  man,  the  helplessness  of  tba 
black.  The  chief  Gaika  was  held  to  have  ceded  ihe  territory j 
but  his  consent  to  the  cession  was  nominal,  and  his  authoritj 
to  make  the  cession  was  nominal  also.  Criticising  the  iran» 
action  at  a  later  date,  in  his  celebrated  despatch  of  Deceml 
a6,  1835,  Lord  Glenelg  wrote  as  follows :  '  We  commem 
by  ascribing  lo  the  chieftain  Gaika  an  authority  which  be  did 
not  possess,  and  then  proceeded  lo  punish  him  and  his  tribei 
because  he  failed  lo  exercise  thai  imaginary  power  for  o"*^ 
benefit.  We  held  him  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  ai 
our  own  common  enemy,  and  exacted  from  him  and  t 
people  a  forfeiture  of  their  lands,  as  a  penally  for  the  retail 

a  minute  contnining  the  following  words:  'Thai  the  countijr  betve 
the  Keiskammi  and  [he  Kei  was  [ormerly  in  the  pmiession  oi  t 
HotlcDlols  ii  fullf  proved  by  the  names  which  Ihe  latter  river  M 
oUurt  tu  Ihe  westwaid  of  it,  as  well  as  tiiose  of  the  moontikias  vod  otb  ^^ 
strikiDg  natural  objects,  still  bear,  ihcse  being  all  of  the  Uotteftlotf 
lueuage;  the  right,  therefore,  by  which  Ihe  Kallii^  held  it,  it  nun 
faiiTy  be  assumed,  is  that  of  conquest,'  (Papers  relating  10  Cape  er 
Good  Hope,  Kaffic  war,  and  death  of  Hintsi,  1836,  p.  ^4.] 
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tion  made  by  the  chief  Ndlambe,  after  the  invasion  of  his  Ch.  v. 
country  by  Gaika  and  ourselves.  We  forced  on  our  ally  — ^— 
a  treaty  which,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Kaffir  nation, 
he  had  no  authority  to  conclude,  and,  proceeding  on  that 
treaty,  we  ejected  the  other  Kaffir  chiefs,  who  were  no  parties 
*  (0  \U  from  their  country  *.'  There  was  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  these  bitter  words,  but  the  writer  should  have  gone 
further  back  and  denounced  the  original  landing  of  Euro- 
peans in  South  Africa,  or  he  should  have  looked  forward, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  coming  time  condemned  wholesale 
the  theory  that  white  men  and  black  can  make  any  treaties 
whatever  on  equal  terms,  marking  out  bounds  of  exclusive 
possession.  True  statesmanship  recognises,  if  it  regrets, 
inequality,  and  no  great  measure  of  foresight  is  required  to 
discern  that  the  coloured  races  and  the  lands  which  they 
hold  can  be  saved  from  European  aggression  only  by  being 
brought  under  European  control.  At  this  time,  and  for  years 
afterwards,  the  old  and  the  new  ideas  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery.  There  was  the  old  impracticable  view  that  the 
white  man  and  the  black  could  be  held  asunder,  each 
respecting  the  other's  territory.  There  was  the  new  view, 
not  yet  expressed,  but  gradually  taking  shape  in  the  minds 
of  men,  that  the  two  races  must  overlap  and  learn  to  live 
together,  in  which  case  none  could  doubt  in  whose  hands 
the  dominion  would  be.  The  missionaries,  the  strongest 
and  most  fearless  champions  of  native  rights,  were  yet  the 
men  whose  work  and  whose  lives  did  indirectly  most  to 
break  down  the  old  barriers  and  bring  the  Kaffir  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  Europ)ean  influence.  On  the  other  hand 
the  confiscation,  if  confiscation  it  was,  of  the  strip  of  Kaffir 
territory  between  the  Fish  and  Keiskamma  Rivers  was  really 
an  attempt  to  still  carry  out  the  old  policy  and  keep  the  two 
races  apart 

'  Parliamentary  Paper  relating  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Kaffir 
wmr,  and  death  of  Hintia,  2^a  Qfg,  18^6,  p.  01 . 
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Part  I.        The  land  in  quesiion  was  lo  be  Briiish  territory,  but,  u 

— ^ —      far  as  occupation  went,  it  was  lo  be  no  man's  land.     Such 
Seltlemint  ,       .  .         ,         .  ■■  .    ■ 

in  lit  ceded '^^^   the   intention,  but  it  was   never  actuaUy  earned  oul. 
letiiiery.     Part  of  the  ceded  territory  between  tlie  Fish  and  the  Koonap 

Rivers  was   in   iSag    included  in   the   colonial    dislrii 

Somerset  and  Albany.  Further  east,  on  the  Kat  Rh-er, » 
strong  settlement  of  half-breeds  and  Hottentots  was  formed 
in  1829.  Elsewhere  Kaffirs  came  in  on  one  side  and  wljlte 
settlers  on  the  other ;  they  were  allowed  and  disallowed, 
moved  and  removed,  until  the  tenure  of  the  country,  like 
the  objects  of  the  government,  was  hard  lo  define.  Fair* 
were  established  on  the  border  line,  where  colonist 
KafBrs  bartered  iheir  wares ;  as  years  wcnl  on,  traders  and 
missionaries  multiplied  in  Kaflraria.  At  all  points  ilie  races  ■ 
were  meeting;  for  good  or  for  evit  the  policy  of  muiud 
exclusion  was  gradually  giving  way. 

The  ministers  in  charge  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  ^gland 
naturally  encouraged  any  measures  which  seemed  to  tend  10 
peaceful  inlercourse.  In  1831  Lord  Goderich  gave  his 
formal  asseni  to  grams  of  land  in  the  ceded  territory  Vt 
'  respectable  settlers ' ;  but  in  the  same  despatch  he  dre<tf 
an  invidious  distinction  between  Englishmen  and  Hotientott 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Boers  of  the  colony  on  the  oilier 
refusing  to  admit  ihe  latter  lo  the  new  frontier  district,  a 
thereby  excluding  them  by  obvious  implication  from  I 
category  of  respectable  settlers '.  His  successor,  Mr.  Stanley 
afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  disallowed  an  ordinance  passed  b 
the  colonial  legislature  to  enforce  the  commando  systei 
'The  system,"  he  wrote,  'has  been  a  fearful  scourge  t 
native  population  ','  and  in  place  of  it  he  called  the  Governoi 
attention  '  to  the  propriety  of  cultivating  an  intercourse  wi 
the  chiefs  of  ihe   Kaffir  tribes    by  stationing  prudent  El 

'  Papers  relative  lo  Cape  of  Good  Hopt,  Part  11.  !  1  oose  of  Comnu 
pawt,  No.  15),  iSSS.p.  S7' 
'  Itad.  an.  6j-c. 
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inleD^t  men  among  them  as  agents  of  your  government.'     Ch.  V. 

rii«7  were  well  meant  these  phrases  as  to 'respectable  settlers'      "*" —   , 

>ffil 'prudent  and  intelligent  men';  but  they  were  written 

hy  mtn  living  at  a  distance,  who  viewed  the  world  on  paper. 

3leaowbile  the  Kaffir  did  not  change  his  skin  nor  become 
regenerate,  and  the  frontier  colonist,  whether  Englishman 
or  Dutcfaman,  lived  a  hard  life,  whose  natural  conditions 
sarcely  attained  to  the  Downing  Street  standard  of  civilised 
respectability. 

The  chief  Gaika  died  in  1818,  leaving  as  his  heir  a  boy  SandiU 
Sandile.  The  regent  was  another  son,  Makoma,  a  deter-  Makoma.  ' 
mined  restless  border  chieftain.  Allowed  10  remain  in  the 
ceded  territory  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Kai  River,  he  had 
raided  the  colonists  more  than  once,  and  more  than  once 
commandos  had  been  sent  against  him.  In  1829  he  attacked 
a  clan  of  Tcmbu  emigrants,  who  had  taken  up  ground  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  colony,  and  drove  ihem  within  the 
border.  He  was  dislodged  in  consequence  from  his  holding, 
which  became  the  scene  of  the  Hottentot  iocatiun  already 
noticed  ',  and  three  or  four  years  later  he  was  again  per- 
mitted to  settle  himself  upon  the  neutral  ground  and  again 
removed.  Irritated  by  the  changing  policy  of  the  colonial 
government,  dispossessed  of  the  lands  of  his  fathers,  he  nursed 
bis  resentment  in  secret,  until  in  1834  the  time  seemed  ripe 
for  open  warfare. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year  a  new  Governor  came  out  sir 
to  the  Cape,  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  whose  name  is  still  ^^^^ 
borne  by  the  seaport  of  Natal.  A  military  officer,  who  had 
seen  service  in  the  Peninsular  War,  he  had  also  acquired 
experience  of  civil  administration  as  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  which,  like  the  Cape,  had  once  been  a  dependency 
of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  a  kindly  as  well  as  an  able 
man,  and  he  brought  with  him  instructions,  congenial  to  his 

'  Sm  above,  p.  154. 
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f\.    disposLtioti,  lo  conciliate  the  natives  and  make 
their  chiefs,  10  carry  out  slave  emancif)ation,  to  cut  down 
the  public  expenditure  which  had  for  years  exceeded 
revenue,  and  to   effect    certain    changes    in   ihe    sj'steni  tf 
government  which  had  already  been  determined  upon,  and 
which  included  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council' 
His  work  kept  him  Tor  sotne  tnonlhs  at  Capetown ;  but  he 
promised  an  early  visit  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colonf, 
and  meanwhile  he  sent  Triendly  messages  lo  the  Kaffir  chidi 
through  Dr.  Philip,  the    principal   representative   in   SouA 
Africa  of  the  London  Missionar)'  Society '.     The  projected 
tour  of  reconciliation  was  never  carried  out.     Instead,  thi 
Governor  was  summoned  in  haste  to  repel  a  Kaffir  invaaOB, 
and    10   organise    border   war   as   it   had    never    yet  bees 
organised  in  South  Africa. 
Onlirtai         On    Sunday   evening,    December    21,    1834,    more    tl 
^*'5''-^''ij,ooo  armed  Kaffirs  began  to  cross  the  frontier  into 
'"m-.S'       colony.     The  invasion  took   place  along  the  whole  boi 
JCaJir         line    f^oj^    th^    Winterbcrg    mountains    to    the    sea,     ' 
lietehny.   foremost  leaders  were  Makoma  and  his  half-brotlier  Tyil 
^  but  various  clans  moved  forward  under  their  respective  chief 

No  raid  had  hitherto  taken  place  on  so  large  a  scale,  or  b 
been  so  skilfully  and  so  secretly  planned.  The  missionarit 
and  traders  who  were  living;  among  the  Kaffirs  were  whc 
ignorant  that  any  hostile  movement  was  contemplated,  ; 
the  war  was  no  mere  foray  but  amounted  to  an  uprising  I 
all  the  Kosa  tribes  against  ihe  Eurofieans.  For  nea 
a  fortnight  the  invaders  laid  waste  the  colony,  from  Somer 
East  to  Algoa  Bay,  white  men's  lives  were  taken  though  not  | 
large  numbers,  houses  were  burnt,  properly  was  destroyed  t 
carried  off,  and  the  farmers  and  their  families  took  refuge  1 
ihe    nearest   military  stations.     '  This   fertile    and   beaudfi 

'  It  wns  sutncquenllf  a  matter  oT  dispute  whcllicr 
lud  acted  OS  ihc  Govcmoi'i  agent. 
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province '  wrote  the  Governor  from  Grahamstown  on  Ch.  V. 
January  21,  Ms  almost  a  desert,  and  the  murders,  which  ""••  ' 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  all  this  work  of  pillage  and 
rapine,  have  deeply  aggravated  its  atrocity'.*  As  soon  as 
the  news  reached  Capetown,  no  time  was  lost  in  taking 
measures  to  meet  the  crisis.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in 
the  eastern  districts,  troops  were  moved  up,  and  Colonel 
Smith,  a  Peninsular  veteran,  afterwards  well  known  in  South 
African  history  as  Sir  Harry  Smith,  rode  in  haste  to 
Grahamstown  and  took  command,  until,  in  the  third  week 
of  January,  the  Governor  himself  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
action.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  Kaffir  marauders 
were  driven  beyond  the  Keiskamma,  and  by  the  middle  of 
March  preparations  were  complete  for  a  counter  invasion. 

The  land  of  the  Kosas  extended  from  the  Fish  River,  after  Counter 
the  recent  annexation  from  the  Keiskamma,  past  the  Buffalo  ^j^^j^f^ 
and  past  the  Kei  River,  as  far  as  the  Bashee.  By  the  coast 
line  the  distance  from  the  Keiskamma  to  the  Kei  River  is 
about  80  miles,  and  from  the  Kei  River  to  the  Bashee  is 
a  further  distance  of  50  miles.  Behind  the  Kosas,  in  the 
direction  of  the  present  colony  of  Natal,  were  other  tribes 
of  the  Bantu  race,  Tembus  and  Pondos;  and  among  the 
Kosas  were  living,  little  better  than  serfs,  the  Fingos, 
a  remnant  of  broken  clans,  refugees  from  north  and  east. 
The  paramount  chief  of  the  Kosas  was  a  man  by  name 
Hintsa,  the  clan  under  his  own  immediate  chieftainship 
being  the  Galekas,  whose  country  was  eastward  of  the  Kei, 
and  who  were  therefore  the  furthest  removed  of  all  the  Kosas 

*  Papers  relative  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Part  II,  p.  133,  Jnne,  1835. 
In  a  later  despatch  dated  November  7,  1835,  ^^^  Governor  enclosed 
a  map  which  is  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  of  1856  relating 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Kaffir  war,  and  death  of  Hintsa.  On 
this  map  is  printed  the  following  strongly  worded  note :  '  The  part  of 
this  map  which  is  shaded  and  marked  with  assegais  shows  the  extent  of 
the  invasion  which  covered  the  country  with  blood  and  ashes,  and  the 
nnshaded  part  . . .  shows  the  territory  added  to  the  colony  as  a  security 
against  recorrence  of  such  disaster  for  the  fatore.' 
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Pakt  I.    from  the  frontier  of  the  colony,     Hintsa  himsetf  had  tak«  I 
"         no  active  part  in  the  lale  inroad;  but  some  of  his  followeul 

I  had  joine<l  the  invading  bands,  and  the  cattle  which  I 

been  carried  off  from  the  colonists  had  been  taken  i 
territory.  It  seemed  certain  that,  if  he  had  not  actuaDfl 
instigated  the  war,  he  had  at  least  countenanced  and 
supported  it,  and  the  Governor  dclermined  10  bring  him 
account  as  well  as  the  border  chiefs  who  had  so  long  troubled 
the  land.  The  war  was  with  the  Kosas  alone.  With  the 
Tembus  and  the  Pondos  at  their  rear  the  English  v 
friendly  negoiiation,  and  on  the  north  the  Basuto  trilxs 
plundered  Hintsa's  people,  as  the  latter  had  plundered  the 
colonists. 
Exitnshtt  At  the  end  of  March  the  British  forces  crossed  the 
"f'^'  Keiskamma.     In  the  middle  of  April  ihey  crossed  the  Kei. 

bttindary  ^ 

efiheeolany  At  the  end  of  April  Hintsa  came  to  terms,  giving  himself 
uthihii  up  gg  ^  hostage,  and  on  May  10  the  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  '  the  eastern  boundary  of  tW 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  henceforward  extendei 
eastnard  to  the  right  bant  of  the  Kei  River.'  In  the  foHowiq 
October  the  north-easiem  boundary  was  also  extended,  an 
taken  to  be  a  line  from  the  source  of  the  Kei  in  lb 
Siormberg  range  to  the  source  of  the  Kraai,  a  tributary  < 
the  Orange  River  on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  mountaii^ 
and  ihence  the  left  bank  of  the  Kraai  to  its  junction  wit 
the  Orange  River  near  ihe  site  of  the  present  town  of  Aliwi 
Thtfra-  North.  The  new  territory  was  christened  the  province  0 
Ou^rii  Queen  Adelaide.  Forts  were  built  and  garrisoned  in  it  b 
Adtiaide.     secure  possession,  among  them   being  King  Williarostowi 

Lon  the  Buffalo  River.  The  Fingos,  who,  when  the  BritirfE 
forces  crossed  (he  Kei,  came  to  the  Governor  and  claimed 
protection  against  their  Kosa  oppressors,  were  transplanted 
to  the  number  of  nearly  17,000,  including  women  and' 
children,  and  located  in  the  old  ceded  territory  between  tbc 
Fish  River  and  the  Keiskamma ;  some  Kaffir  clans  who  fa 
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gsintd  friendly  were   confirmed  in   their  locations  with    Ch.  1 

fioonal  tracts  of  ground  ;  and  the  insurgent  chiefs,  having 
Ji  laid  down  their  amis,  were  permitted  to  remain  in  or 

II  ihfif  old  homes,  but  as  British  subjects  living  on  British 
toritory.  At  the  Kei  River  the  colony  ended,  and  beyond  it 
Krtli.  ihe  son  and  heir  of  Himsa.  was  recognised  as  ruler  of 
liiF  Gakka  branch  of  the  Kosas.  In  the  new  province 
European  officers  were  placed  with  the  KafEr  chiefs  10  be 
thtir  advisers  and  friends,  and  missionaries  were  encouraged 
tD  return  lo  their  work  in  ihe  hope  of  future  security  and 
pace. 

It  was  the  broadest  settlement  of  the  border  question  which 
bd  >ct  taken  place,  statesmanlike,  and  with  fair  promise  for 
the  fuiure.  The  difficulty  alwa)-s  had  been,  and  still  was 
lo  tome  extent,  the  want  of  natural  boundaries,  Rivers  of 
no  peal  si»  and  volume  never  have  been  and  never  will  be 
dividing  lines  between  races.  It  was  the  merit  of  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban  that  he  recognised  facts,  and  saw  that 
secnniy  for  while  men  and  for  black  alike  could  be  won  only 
hy  an  extension  of  British  rule.  The  new  province  he 
dcKribed  in  June,  1835.  as  being  not  only  'an  invaluable 
sojiiisiiion  of  beautiful  and  fertile  territory,'  but  also  '  a  com- 
pao  and  easily  defended  barrier  district  of  the  most  perfect 
'l*«riptioD '.'  To  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  government 
overthe  territory,  he  proposed  to  move  the  centre  of  adminis- 
Inuion  eastward  from  Capetown  to  Uitenhage,  within  twenty 
miks  of  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bay. 

He  had  counted  ihe  cost  in  South  Africa,  but  had  still  to  ^"'^ 


reckon  with  the  Imperial  Government,    Li  April,  1835,  Lord 


Meihoume  became  prime  minister  for  the  second  time,  and  Gavtmoi'i 
^  colonial  secretary  was  Charles  Grant,  Lord  Glenelg.     Like 
oWhig  statesmen,  Lord  Glenelg  was  strongly  opposed  to 
bl  MIenNon  of  the  bounds  of  the  empire.     '  The  great  evil 


I 
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of  the  Cape  Colony,'  he  wrote,  '  consists  in  its  magniiude '.' 
Yet  no  man  was  indirectly  more  responsible  for  ihe  evsnu 
which  in  after  years  enlarged  the  colony  and  carried  Briiiih 
interference  into  the  interior.  But  he  was  not  merely  > 
politician  of  the  Whig  school.  He  was  an  ardent  phibn- 
thropist,  whose  heart  was  stronf^er  than  his  head.  The  policjf 
of  ihe  Governor  was  warmly  supported  by  the  great  majotiljr 
of  the  colonists.  Address  after  address  was  presented  lo  biiUt 
recognising  the  firmness  and  determination  which  had  ben 
shown  in  liis  dealings,  and  the  wisdom  and  humanity  whidt 
had  dictated  his  settlement  of  the  frontier,  The  Wesleym 
missionaries  in  Albany  and  Kafiirland  added  their  acknow* 
ledgemenis,  and  representatives  of  other  missions  in  South 
Africa  bore  similar  testimony.  Still  there  was  a  small  but 
influential  party  which  took  the  opposite  view,  and  maintainc 
in  season  and  out  of  season  that  the  right  was  on  the  side  i 
the  Kaffirs.  They  found  a  ready  hearing  in  England,  ai 
their  evidence  given  before  a  House  of  Commons  commitb 
carried  undue  weight,  because  it  harmonised  with  the  genei 
spirit  of  the  time.  Their  statements  convinced  the  mind 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  an  incident  in  the  late  war,  tl 
killing  of  the  chief  Hintsa  while  attempting  to  escape  fro 
voluntary  captivity,  confirmed  him  in  the  impression  that  tl 
blood  which  had  been  spilt  and  the  misery  which  had 
caused  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  white  men  in  Sot 
Africa  and  of  the  Governor  who  had  been  chosen  to  r 
over  them.  Writing  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  horrors  of  1 
late  Kaffir  inroad  into  the  colony,  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urb 
characterised  the  invaders  as  '  irreclaimable  savages '  s 
'  merciless  barbarians,'  In  Lord  Glenelg's  eyes,  on  the  otl 
hand,  they  were  the  victims  of  '  systematic  injustice,'  driv 
by  desperation  into  the  attempt  to  '  extort  by  force  tl 
redress  which  they  could  not  expect  otherwise  lo  obtain,' 
'  Pnpcn  relating  to  Cnpc  ot  Good   Hope,  Kaffir  ww,  Sie-,  i8i 
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TlwColonial  Sccrtiary'ssympaihies  were  all  wilh  the  coloured     Cm.  1 

The  Governor  had  fresh  in  his  mind  ihe  carefully      ~**~ 

plumed  attack  '  by  which  7,000  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 

n  one  week  driven  to  utter  destitution ' ;  he  had  seen 

*  dtwiaiiou  caused  by  savage  warfare,  and  had  heard  the 

ietirt  of  distress  which   came    from  unoffending  colonists, 

I  mned  and   homeless  through  no  fault  of  their  own.      In 

lamiiniag  up  the  defence  of  his  measures,  he  wrote,  'your 

p  in  £ngland'and  I  upon  the  spot  have  seen  all  these 

|Aftican  matters  under  di^Terent  views,  and  it  would  be  now 

19  to  pursue  the  subject  further ','    This  was  in  tnilh  the 

BcDCilusion  of  the  whole  matter.      On  the  one    side  were 

pfreonceivcd  ideas,  ignorance  of  local  conditions,  preference 

of  irresponsible  to  resjwnsible   information.     On  the  other 

i  local  knowledge,   possibly  some    bias   caused   by 

%ht5  and  sounds  of  distress,  but  sober  judgment  and  no 

I   measure    of    foresight.      The    Governor   warned    his 

Ifflployers  in  England  that,  if  his  settlement  were  reversed, 

'  this  will  be  speedily  followed  by  an  extensive  abandonment 

of  Albany  and  Somerset  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,'     His 

prediction  proved  true ;  his  work  was  undone  ;  and  the  Boers 

went  out  into  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

Lord  Glenelg's  decision  involved  the  absolute  retroces-  The  nh 
sion  to  the  Kaffirs  of  the  province  of  Queen  Adelaide,  and  "h"^!^ 
moving  back  the  colonial  boundary  to  the  Keiskamma  River.  viti<^e  if 
The  district  behind  the  Keiskamma  and  between  that  river  ^" 
and  the  Fisb  River,  which  Lord  Charles  Somerset  had  annexed  am. 
in  1819,  was  reluctantly  retained,  but  even  here  Euroiican 
settlement  was  prohibited,  and  the  land  was  to  be  given  up 
to  Kalfir  occuptation.  Separate  treaties  were  to  be  made  with 
the  various  Kosa  chiefs,  treating  them  as  political  equals  with 
the  Europeans;   and  a  Lieutenant-governor  was  appointed 

'  The  qnotatioDB  given  are  mainly  from  Lord  Glenelg's  despatch  of 
Dec  li,  iSjj,  and  Sir  Benjunia  D'Uibon's  reply  of  Joue  g,  1S36,  both 
ioclDded  in  Paihtmeotary  Papas. 


[ 
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for  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  colony,  who  was  specUllj 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  new  policy.     That  policy 
duly  brought  into  operation,  and   Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban 
was  recalled. 

Few  decisions  have  had  more  far-reaching  results  ih»n 
that  which  was  embodied  in  Lord  Glenelg's  despatch,  It 
would  be  foolish  and  unjust  not  to  credit  the  author  of  the 
despatch  with  courage  and  high  principle,  but  it  is  impossible 
on  the  other  hand  to  acquit  him  of  wrong-headed  obstinacy. 
In  many  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  the  course  of  action  which 
he  prescribed  worked  mischief,  not  least  in  the  precedent 
which  It  furnished  for  after  times,  It  was  the  beginning  of 
undoing  in  South  Africa.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
greater  misery  has  not  been  caused  in  the  world  by  going 
back  than  by  going  forward,  especially  where  native  races  are 
concerned  :  and  it  is  certain  that  men  are  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  move  forward,  if  the  impression  gains  ground  that 
their  steps  can  be  lightly  retraced.  The  Romans  of  old,  as  J 
long  as  their  political  system  was  healthy  and  sound,  rareljr 
went  back ;  and  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  few,  if- 
any,  have  stood  higher  as  rulers.  Men  ask  to  be  sure  o^ 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  to  be  confident  thrt" 
what  has  been  done  lo-day  will  be  upheld  lo-tnorrow. 
lower  race  forgives  much  to  a  higher  race,  if  it  is  strong) 
consistent,  and  unswerving ;  but  wlien  the  white  man  pcf« 
petually  shifts  his  course,  blown  about  by  every  wind 
doctrine,  then  for  a  generation  and  more  nothing  is  forgii 
and  nothing  is  forgotten.  '  What  can  be  mc 
than  to  be  perpetually  changing  our  minds?  we  forget  tl 
a  stite  in  which  the  laws,  though  imperfect,  are  unallerat 
is  belter  off  than  one  in  which  the  laws  are  good  but 
less.'  So  said,  and  said  truly,  an  Athenian  orator,  and 
began  his  speech  with  the  reflection  '  1  have  remarked  ag 
and  again  that  3  democracy  cannot  manage  an  empire '.' 

'  Tbacydido,  bk.  111.  chap.  ulkvU,  Jowett'i  Irminlation.     It  n 
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^^■B  ofltccT  who  was  appointed  Lieu  tenant- governor  of  the 

I^Km  districts  was  a  colonist,  Andries  Stockenstrom.     He       i,uiritM 

*»!  in  sympalhy  wiili  Lord  Glenelg's  policy,  and  had  given  staekm- 

tndrncc  on  ihat  side  in  England.     In  consequence  he  was  'j'^"'  "*j 

Itgarded  in  tbc  colony  with  suspicion  and  dislike.     Yei  he  governor  4 

»as  a.  strong  and  able  administrator,  and  carried  the  Secie-  'j'^','"^ 

ury  of  State's  instructions  into  effect  with  courage  and  skill. 

But  a  system  of  treaties,  based  on  the  false  hypothesis  that 

ibc  contracting  parties  were  on  an  equal  footing,  was  doomed 

\o  (ailuie,  and  a  solution  of  the  border  troubles  was  further 

o3  than  ever.    l-ordGlenelg  resigned  early  in  1839,  Stocken- 

ilioni  was  honourably  removed  from  his  post  later  in  the 

wnie  year ;  and  Sir  George  Napier,  who  had  succeeded  Sir 

licnjimin  D'Urban  as  Governor,  modified  tiie  terms  of  the 

itniies  in  a  direction  favourable  to  die  colonists.    Raids  and 

nibberics  still  went  on,  and  again  in  1844-5  a  new  series  of 

mgaf^meniB  was  entered  into  with  the  Kosa  chiefs  by  Sir 

George  Napier's  successor.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland ;   but  the 

protnises  were  not  worth    the  paper  on  which  they  were 

■liilen,  and  were  but  the  prelude  to  another  Kaffir  war. 

In  March  1846,  a  Kaffir,  who  bad  stolen  an  axe  witlun  Thi  Kaffir 
tokiniil  territory,  was  sent  for  trial  to  Grahamstown.  On  ^^^^ 
ibe  road  his  guard  was  overpowered,  and  he  himself  was 
rescued  by  a  party  of  Kaffirs,  who  made  their  escape  over 
llw  frontier.  His  surrender  was  demanded  in  vain,  and  the 
rwull  was  open  war.  An  early  reverse  to  the  British  and 
colonial  t:oops  brought  on  an  invasion  of  the  colony;  and, 
tlwugh  [he  disaster  and  ruin  was  not  so  widespread  as  it  had 
•fen  ten  years  before,  history  to  a  great  extent  repeated 
t^if.  Again  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ;  again  burgher 
levis!,  were  called  out  and  troops  hurried  up  to  the  front; 
*BSin  boards  of  relief  were  established  to  succour  the  victims 
t^  the  Kaffir  inroad ;  and  again  there  was  a  long  desultory 

Pcriups,  be  not  Dnfiirly  reloiled  thai  on  the  occBsion  in  question  Cleon 
*■  ^oilfiiii;  in  Ivroai  ol  patting  a  whole  eominnnity  to  dettti. 

M  a 
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[IT  I.  campaign  against  a  scattered  foe  in  a  diiBcull  counirj-, 
"  occasional  success  and  occasional  failure.  One  notewortbjr 
feature  of  the  war  was  that  the  colonial  contingent  was  led 
and  well  led  by  Stockenslrom,  no  longer  an  advocate  of 
a  reactionary  policy.  A  provisional  treaty  made  in  August 
with  Kreli,  the  paramount  chief  of  the  Kosas, 
nothing,  and  for  yet  another  year  and  more  the  war 
Maitland  had  in  the  meantime  been  succeeded  as  Governor 
by  Sir  Henry  Poltinger ',  and  the  latter  in  turn  made  way 
Sir  Harry  for  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  came  back  to  South  Africa,  uiih 

honours  lately  won  against  the  Sikhs  *. 

Exuniien        The  war  was  virtually  over  when  he  reached  Capetown  on 

Lutidary     December  i,  1847,  and  little  remained  for  him  but  to  carry 

ofiht  Cafe  out  the  resolution,  which  both  the  preceding  Governors  had 

crtaiion  of  formed,  to  extend  the  area  of  British  rule,  as  Sir  Benjamin 

the  pro-       D'Urban  had  extended  it,     On  December  17  he  proclaimed 

British        ''^^  boundary  of  the  colony  to  be  the  Keiskamma  and  Chumie 

Kaffratia.  Rivera,  from  the  source  of  the  Chumie  a  line  which  crossed  the 

mountains  and  followed  the  course  of  sundry  small  streams 

as  far  as  il>e  source  of  the  Kraai,  the  Kraai  from  its  source  to 

^1  iis  junction  with  the  Orange  River,  and  thence  the  Orange 

^H  River  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  old  neutral  [erriloi)^ 

^H  between  the  Fish  and  the  Keiskamma  Rivers  was  thus  finaSK 

^H  absorbed  into  the  Cape  Colony,  and  was  given  the  name  ot 

^^1  Victoria.    A  few  days  later  the  district  between  the  Keiskamoi^ 


noteworlhy  that  Sir  H.  Pottinger  was  the  Gnt  Govemof  of  ' 
the  Cape  who  wa«  alia  fonnaUy  appoiolcd  High  Commiiiioner.  The 
inMniiDCal  which  crealed  the  appointmeot  was  dnted  Octolicr  la.  1846, 
and  wu  worded  as  fullows:  '  Whercua  ihe  iDhahilanti  of  (he  tFnilcirJ«s 
im mediate! f  adjoining  Ihe  eastern  and  the  Dorth-easteni  frontier  oftbe 
colony  of  the  t^pe  of  Good  Hope  have  at  divers  limei  made  hottile 
imiptiont  into  our  said  colony  ...  we  do  by  Ihcsc  preKoti  constilule 
■nd  appoint  yon  lo  be  one  High  Commiuioner  for  Ihe  tetUing  and 
■djattment  of  the  aftiiirs  of  Ihe  territoriet  in  Soulheia  Africa  adjAocnt 
or  coQliguoni    to  the   eastern    and   noith-ealtem   frontier  of 

victory  of  Aliwal  over  the  Sikhs  in  Jajinary  1846, 
Sir  Harry  Smith  commanded  the  Biiliih  troopi.  |;ave    ' 
'  diiuict  of  Aliwal  North  In  the  Cape  Colony. 
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— ihc  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony — and  the  Kei  River,  Ch.  ' 
wai  declared  to  be  vcsUrd  in  tlje  Queen,  and  to  be  held  from  ~**~ 
her  hy  ihe  Kaffir  chiefs  and  people,  under  the  conirol  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  whom  the  natives  were  to  regard  as 
ibcir  Great  Chief.  It  was  not  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony, 
but  was  constituted  a  separate  province  and  placed  for  the 
lime  tKing  under  military  rule.  Thus  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's 
policy  was  indicated  by  the  man  who  had  shared  with  him 
ih*  praise  and  blame;  and  the  province  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
wbtid)  he  had  created,  and  which  Lord  Glenelg  had  undone, 
waa  brought  again,  with  a  new  name  and  under  slightly 
altered  conditions,  within  the  circle  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  land  between  the  Keiskamma  and  the  Kei,  to  which  Or^ni 
ibe  name  of  British  KafTraria  was  now  given,  is  not  more  ^'^^'^ 
than  from  60  to  80  miles  in  length  between  the  two  rivers. 
Paialld  10  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  about  .i;o  miles,  hes  the 
range  of  the  Amatola  mountains,  in  which  are  the  head- 
waters of  the  Keiskamma  River,  and  whose  southern  slopes 
oov-er  a  large  tract  of  broken  difficuh  country,  well  suited  to 
be  the  stronghold  of  a  savage  race.  Between  this  mouniain 
region  and  (he  sea  is  a  healthy  and  fertile  district,  now  rich 
^»Kke  in  grain  and  in  flocks  and  herds.  At  the  time  when 
^Bbitisb  soveteignly  was  proclaimed  over  the  territory,  the 
^^Mbcs  near  Ihe  sea  were  Kosa  Kaffirs,  the  'Tslambies  and 
^HtbcTs,  mostly  well  afiecled  to  the  English  \  more  inland,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  .\inatolas,  was  another  clan  or  group  of 
clans  of  Ihe  same  Kosa  race,  the  Gaikas,  who  under  their 
chief  Sandile  had  already  given  and  were  again  to  give 
mjuble.  North  of  the  Amalolas  were  Tembu  tribes,  distinct 
from  though  akin  to  the  Kosas.  Kreli,  the  paramount  chief 
of  all  the  Kosas,  with  his  own  special  clan,  the  Galekas,  was 
located  beyond  the  Kei  and  outside  the  limits  of  British 
Kaffraria.  The  chief  river  of  the  territory  is  the  Buffalo; 
on  its  banks,  taiher  more  than  40  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  ^^ 
King  WiUiamstown,   where  were    the   headquarteis   of  the 
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troops  in  the  dialrict,  and  where  the  officer  resided  who  w 
styled  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Kaffraria. 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  there  rose  a  flourishing  sea-port,  whid 
under  the  name  of  East  London,  was,  for  reveniK 
mercial  purposes,  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony', 
parts  of  the  territory  military  posts  were  established ;  while  ] 
within  the  colonial  border,  between  the  Fish  and  the  Kei&- 
Icamma  Rivers,  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  line  of  military 
villages,  ihe  settlers  being  army  pensioners  liable  lo  be  called 
out  for  ihe  defence  of  the  frontier". 

For  between  two  and  three  years  there  was  peace  in  these 
eastern  districts,  and  the  new  arrangements  seemed  lo  be 
working  well;  but  in  1850  a  lime  of  drought  in  Kaffraria 
brought  suffering  and  distress;  a  native  prophet  or  witch- 
doctor, L'mlanjeni    by  name,  roused   the    fanaticism  of  his 
countrymen;  and  the  chiefs,  discontented  with  the  toss  of 
their  power,  fomented  rebellion.     Prominent   among  them 
was  the  Gaika,  Sandile,  who  was  formally  deposed  from  his 
position  at  ihe  end  of  October,  1850.     To  overawe  him, 
a  patrol  of  troops  was  sent  into  the  Amatola  region,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  same  year,  when  passing  up  the  vallcjr  ] 
of  the  Keiskamma,  in  a  rocky  gorge  known  as  the  Bo< 
Pass,  the  soldiers  were  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  li 
Gaikas.     A  long  disastrous  war  followed,  the  frontier  viltaf 
were  laid  waste,  and  the  Governor  himself  was  for  a  v 
cut  off  and  isolated  in  one  of  the  new  forts.     The  ( 
tribes  remained  loyal  for  the  most  part ;  enmity  to  the  Km 
kept  ihc  Fingos  faithful  to  the  English  ;  but  the  Gaikas  « 
all  in  arms,  Ihe  Galeka  chieftain  Kreli  from  beyond  the  I 
gave  them  help  and  encouragement ;  north  of  the  Araal 
some  of  the  Terobus  joined  in  the  rising;   i 


'  Bj  proclinution  da.ted  Juiaary  14,  1 B48.   By  an  Order  ii 
tlaled  December  16,  it^i,  it  was  declared  lo  be  a  port  oi  impott  ■ 
da  fiee  warehousing  port, 
cheme  of  miliuiy  tillages  did  aot  prove  a  success. 
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Hottentot  settlers  on  the  Kat  River  made  common  cause  with  Ch.  V. 
tlw  insurgent  Kafl&rs.  The  colonists,  when  called  upon  for  ** 
active  service,  showed  little  readiness  to  answer  to  the  appeal. 
They  were  growing  tired  of  frontier  raids  and  shifting  frontier 
policy,  and  their  sympathies  were  with  their  countrymen  and 
lunsmen  far  away  to  the  north,  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion and  achieving  their  independence.  For  the  later  Kaffir 
wars  differed  from  their  predecessors,  in  that  they  coincided 
with  other  troubles  and  difficulties,  which  divided  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Governors  in  South  Africa  and  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  in  Downing  Street.  The  history  of  South  Africa 
had  widened  in  the  last  few  years,  the  complications  had 
greatly  increased,  and  to  Kaffir  wars  were  superadded  con- 
flict and  treaty  with  the  emigrant  farmers,  and  with  the 
fighting  tribes  of  mountainous  Basutoland. 

The  war  went  on  till  the  beginning  of  1853;  lives  were 
lost  on  land ;    and  at  sea,  off  Simons  Bay,  the  troopship 
Birkenhead^  while  bringing  reinforcements,  went  down  with 
four  hundred  men  standing  to  their  arms  ^     Sir  Harry  Smith 
was  succeeded  by  General  Cathcart ;   and  in  the  end  the 
iiiountain  fastnesses  were  cleared,  Sandile   and  his  Gaika 
followers  were  driven  from  their  strongholds  and  planted  in 
open  country  to  the  east  of  the  Amatolas,  further  away  from 
^e  colonial  boundary  and  nearer  to  the  Kei,  while  beyond 
^hc  Kei  Kreli  and  the  Galekas  were  brought  to  terms.     The  Readjust- 
r«al  seat  of  war,  the  real  difficulty,  had  been  the  Amatola  j^^^l^f^"^ 
naountains.     This  district,  from  which  the  Gaikas   had  at  The 
^^^glh  been  dislodged,  was   kept  as  a  Crown  Reserve,  in  ^/^^^v/ 
'^^liiary  occupation  and  under  military  control,  land  being  constituted 
aiiotted  to  settlers  in  small  amounts  within  easy  reach  of  the  ^R^strve 
^'^s  and  military  posts,  the  maintenance  of  which  in  this 
^'ticular  locality  was  the  primary  object  of  the  government. 

j^     The  loss  of  the  Birkenhead  and  the  discipline  and  heroism  of  the 
i^ps  ou  board  has  been  commemorated  in  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  well- 
^Wn  poem.    Ovia:  400  soldiers  and  seamen  were  drowned. 
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Beyond  the  reserve  and  beyond  the  Amatola  range,  die 
northern  part  of  the  territory  which  had  been  Included  by 
Sir   Harry    Smith   in    British   Kaffraria    marched    with  the 
northern  district  of  ihe  new  colonial  division  of  \^cloria■ 
In  this  region  the  Tembu  tribes,  or  some  of  them,  had  riseil 
simullaneously  with  the  Kaffirs,  and  here,  as  further  south) 
some  rearrangement  of  the  native  locations  was  found  neo 
sary.     A  large  extent  of  land  was  declared  to  be  forfeited 
the  natives,  and  on  it  was  planted  a  number  of  farmers,  Dui 
and  English  alike,  many  of  them  irekkers  reluming  from 
interior.     They  were  given  farms  on  condition  of  maintain 
among  themselves,  as  in  the  oldest  lime  of  the  Cape  Coloiq 
an  organisation  for  self-defence,  and  the  frontier  was  protecto 
by  these  means  without  the  aid  of  regular   troops,     1 
centre  of  this  new  settlement  was  a  village  called  Quee 
town,  round  which  a  strong  and  thriving  band  of  colon 
look    root.      Roads    were    opened   to  King  Williamsioi 
and   thence  to  the  sea  at  East  London.     The  Amaloll 
henceforth  formed  the  inland  boundary  of  British  Kaffiarii 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  Ihai  range,  except  a  nano^ 
strip  along  the  Kei  River,  was  annexed  to  and  incorporate 
in  Ihe  Cape  Colony. 

General  Catheart,  the  author  of  these  measures,  to  ja6f 
from  his  actions  and  his  despatches,  a  man  of  foresighl 
'GtBTge  statesmanship,  was  followed  in  1854'  by  Sir  George  Grej 
By  this  time,  slowly  but  surely,  civilised  man  was  assertin 
his   influence   over  Kaffir  life  and  Kaffir    land,   slowly   the* 
eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  was  being  pacified.     The  end 
was  not  yet,  but  10  those  who  read  ihe  signs  of  the  times 
il  was  in  view.     No  longer  rivals  and  competitors  with  the 
European  colonists,  the  Kosas  were  becoming  a  I'assal  and 
protected  race,  even  where  Great  Britain  did  not  yei  claim 
any  sovereignty  over  ihe  soil.     Partly  by  the  arts  of  wu,i 
lo  ttie  Crimea  and  was 


ss  killed  4 
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Ch.  V. 


^^Hf  by  the  arts  of  peace,  ihcy  were  being  subdued. 
^^B^  contacl  wilh,  long  friclion  with,  a  higher  race  worked 
^^Bincviiable  result  that  the  black  man  was  worn  down  in 
^^k  and  the  white  man,  perpelually  recruiting  his  strength 
^^h  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  end  prevailed. 

^^Ebnfuscd  as  is  ihe  sioiy  of  border  wars  in  South  Africa,  Briiiihai 

^Be  results  are  more  interesting,  more  helpfwl  lo  students  ofy„„nVr 

Kstorj-,  than  the  records  of  similar  strife  at  other  times  and /'^'''O' '* 


in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  outcome  w: 
purely  negative,  it  was  not  ex  termination.  Where  there  was 
extermination,  it  was  the  work  of  the  savages  themselves,  not 
of  the  colonial  governors  and  generals  who.  humane  them- 
selves and  acting  in  the  strong  light  of  philanthropic  criticism, 
were  at  pains  to  minimise  bloodshed,  to  protect  and  to  con- 
trol without  undue  loss  of  life.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
iIk  Roman  element  in  the  frontier  policy  in  South  Africa, 
The  unbending  sternness  of  the  Romans  was  wanting,  it  is 
true.  More  scrupulous  but  more  changeable,  less  despotic 
but  less  consistent,  the  English  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
ctntury,  in  their  dealings  with  native  races  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful, because  not  so  thorough,  as  the  men  who  conquered 
uid  ruled  the  provinces  of  Imperial  Rome.  But  in  the 
border  country  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Kaffirland  British 
officers  were  after  all  working  out  on  a  small  scale  the  same 
problems,  in  the  same  spirit,  as  Roman  officers  many  cen- 
inriei  ago  had  worked  out  in  the  frontier  districts  of  Gaul 
and  Britain.  The  policy  in  either  case  was  10  govern  by 
dividing  and  breaking  up,  to  hold  in  military  strength  posi- 
tions of  vantage,  to  make  and  maintain  good  roads,  lo  bring 
in  settlers,  especially  settlers  trained  to  arms,  to  turn  the  eyes 
ind  mmds  of  the  residents  on  the  soil  back  10  the  soil,  and 
to  accustom  them  to  the  routine  of  agriculture,  to  accumu- 
lating modest  wealth  by  regular  labour  under  peaceful  con- 
ditions, as  a  preferable  alternative  to  the  risks  and  chances 
Iwrder  forays.     Within  and  on  the  frontiers  of  vVic  co\oti^ 
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were  located  Fingo  tribts,  bound  to  the  European  cause  by 
interest  and  friendship,  forming  a  kind  of  native  bufTer  stile 
between  the  coloni.il  settlements  and  the  malcontent  Kaffin 
who  had  so  long  kept  those  settlements  in  alarm  and  unresL 
In  Kaffraria,  under  British  rule,  the  clans  were  redJstribuicdt 
and  the  paramount  power  of  chieftainship  was  vested  id  the 
High  Commissioner.  Where  in  mountainous  1 
after  lime,  the  Gaika  clans  had  defied  the  British  forcti^ 
a  Crown  Reserve  was  constituted  with  forts  and  road% 
emptied  of  marauding  natives  and  secured  by  garrison!; 
Its  former  inhabitants,  moved  lo  more  accessible  country; 
began  10  handle  spades  instead  of  assegais,  to  plough  wid* 
iheir  own  oxen  instead  of  plundering  their  neighboortf'. 
They  hired  themselves  to  the  government  and  worked  0 
the  roads.  '  The  Kaffirs,'  wrote  Sir  George  Grey  in  January^ 
1856,  'are  ihemstlves  conquering  their  country  by  opening 
up,  through  their  fastnesses,  available  roads,  which  will  I 
of  equal  use  to  us  either  in  peace  or  war*.'     The  chiefs,  widl 

'  On  October  15,  11153,  Sir  George  Cathcart  writes  to 
of  SUte:  '  The  Gaikas  m  their  new  location  appeal  Co  be  portlculi 
diligent  in  this  icspeuc  [gardening],  and  I  hare  taken  memucei  \a  Bnpt 
them  liberally  with  spades,  which  thqi  seek  for  eagerly,  anil  for  whi 
the;  are  very  ihankM.  This  mode  of  cultivation  with  spades  is  lua 
what  new,  and,  I  think,  shonid  be  enconraged.  Tor  it  is  an  implem) 
requiring  10  be  used  by  men.  whereas  their  old  hubils  of  cultirati 
were  coohned  almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  boe  in  the  hands 
the  women,  whilst  the  men  remained  idle.'    [Pari.  Papei,  July  181 

ei.  33-4.]  Three  months  later  he  wtiles  (p.  16):  'In  Ka^uia  I 
te  relieU  . . .  have  taken  lo  agricnltnre  with  a  degree  of  enterpriw  net 
before  known.  They  puichaaed  plougbi,  sent  oxen  to  be  Uugbt 
work,  and  hired  people  (o  plough  for  them.'  Compare  with  this  wl 
Sir  Battle  Frere  writra  on  October  17,  1877  [Mr.  Martineau'*  Life 
Sir  Banle  Frere,  vol.  li.  p.  198]  :  '  Many  of  the  Kafiin.  finding  no  roc 
for  their  old  pailoral  habits  in  keeping  cattle,  tumetl  to  ngncnlturc  ■ 
sheep  larmiDg,  both  civilising  changes.  Yoa  cimnot  drive  sheep  u  j 
drive  cattle,  and,  ifaeep-stealing  being  a  l^a  warlike  occupation  ch 
cattle  lifting,  sheep  farming  tended  to  peace.  Hut  the  great  cban 
wax  elTccted  by  the  introduction  of  light  cheap  Scotch  and  Americ 
ploughs.  A  Kaffir  man  may  not  hoe— that  b  woman's  work ;  but  1 
woman  may  tenil  cattle,  that  is  man's  privilege,  so  that  KaSt  inii 
maids  ate  all  the  young  wairiois  of  the  Kraal." 
'  Pa/L  P4per,  Jane  1856,  p.  J4. 
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Britblk  officers  and  magistratesiin  iheir  midst,  learnt  to  exer-  C 
CM  authority  in  accordance  with  rule,  and  to  look  for  small 
uipends  and  pensions  as  the  settled  accompaniment  of  civili- 
sAlion.  Most  of  all,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fiolicy  of  by- 
gaac  days,  litc  Governors,  who  were  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  South  Africa,  sought  to  secure  it  not  so  much  by  isolating 
white  men  in  one  district  and  black  men  in  another,  or  by 
keeping  a  tract  of  border  country  permanently  clear  of  in- 
babiuuts,  as  by  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  with  European 
lelUers  and  planting  in  the  midst  of  the  Kaffirs  a  white 
popablion  able  to  hold  their  own,  if  necessary,  by  force  of 
anns,  sufficiently  numerous  to  assimilate  the  natives,  and 
wsao  Ihem  by  example  from  savagery  to  industrial  life. 

Military  colonisation  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  political  MitUary 
system  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Soldiers  were  converted  into  J"^ 
colonists,  but  remained  liable  for  garrison  duty.  The  tkiGtrm. 
frontiers  were  lined  with  colonies  of  time-expired  legionaries,  '*"'"' 
who  were  given  land  partly  as  a  reward  for  past  services, 
panly  as  a  condition  of  keeping  the  border  line  of  the 
provinces  in  security  and  peace.  The  plan  worked  well,  for 
the  basis  of  the  Roman  power  was  a  purely  military  basis, 
and  the  soldier  settlers  were  grouped  in  towns,  not  dispersed 
on  batkwood  farms  and  holdings  over  a  long  and  broken 
area-  Iti  modem  times,  when  similar  experiments  have  been 
tried,  they  have  not  been  so  successful.  No  nation  of  our 
day  has  been  a  nation  of  soldiers  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  colonies  the  old  soldier  takes  to  town 
life  OT  to  country  life  as  the  case  may  be,  but,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  he  loses  his  identity  and  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  ordinary  population,  One  governor  and  another 
,|)TOposed  the  establishment  of  military  colonists  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Sir  Harry  Smith 
e  military  villages  between  the  Fish  River  and  the 
hich  were  shortly  afierwards  swept  awav  in 
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the  Kaffir  war.     The  nest  guvernor,  General  Caihcart,  had 
in  view  the  double  object  of  brinf;ing  in  soldier  immigranls 
from  Europe,  and  forming  the  border  farmers  into  a  species 
of  mililia.     The  latter  experiment  was  carried  out  in  the 
Queenslown  district',  'north  of  the  Amaiolas  in  an  ojien 
plain,   where   a   commando   of  400   mounted    burghera  is 
capable  of  maintaining  iheir  position  and  keeping  the  native 
tribes  at  a  distance",'     The  former  was  designed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the   hilly  Amalola  region.     Here  the 
Governor  proposed  to  plant  two  Swiss  regiments,  of  700  to 
1. 000    men    each,    deeming    them    preferable    to     BritUi 
pensioners  as  more  accustomed  to  mountain  districts,  mon ' 
thrifty,  and  more  likely  10  hold  together,  being  bound  by  ihtt  ' 
lie  of  a  separate  nationality',     This  identical  scheme  wa 
not  carried  into  effect,  but  Cathcart's  successor.  Sir  Geofg 
Grey,  was  no  less   minded  than   himself  to    make  BritW 
KafTraria  the  scene  of  military  settlements.     He  had  b« 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  where  similar  experiments  hm 
been  tried  with  success,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  1 
the  end  of  1854..  he  lost  no  time  In  urging  the  Govemmed 
at  home  to  send  out  a  strong  body  of  enrolled  pensioner 
for  whom  allotments  were  already  being  laid  out  and  hot 
built,  so  as  to  form  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cxistill| 
military  posis.     U  was  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  ; 
a  tune  for  transferring  from  England  to  a  distant  coloi^ 
men    who   were    trained    to    arms,    or    for    interesting    tb 
Imperial  Government  in  projects  of  colonisation.     In  asswcs 
10  an  advertisement  for  emigrants  of  the  class  required  cn^< 
107  pensioners  offered  themselves,  whereas  1,000  had  I 
asked  for  at  once,  to  be  followed  in  due  course  by  four  U 
the  number.     It  seemed  useless  to  equip  and  despatch  tld| 


'  See  above,  p.  168. 

'  Sir  G.  Cathcan  10  Sec.  of  Stale,  Febninry  1 
ofMay  1853,  p.  J13. 
'  i^I.  FaperjLsabove,  pp.  91,  no. 
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haDdfnl  of  men.  and  for  some  months  Sir  George  Grey's     Ch.  V 
pjuis  were  in  abeyance.    Shortly  afterwards,  however,  a  more 
faixwrable    opportunity    occurred    of    meeting    his    views. 
V  Uiid<:f  stress  of  the  war,  Great  Britain  had  recruited  soldiers 
^Bl  foreign  parts,  and  in  her  pay  were  German,  Swiss,  and 
^B|afian  legions  *.     The  Germans  numbered  between  9,000 
^^wl    lo.ooo  in  all,  and   of  this  total  number  over  2,300 
^^■ered  lliemselves  as  emigrants  for  South  Africa.     For  seven 
^^|prs  they  were  to  be  liable  to  military  service,  and  for  ihe 
^^fS  three  years  of  this  term  they  were  10  receive  daily  pay. 
fat  one  year  they  were  given  free  rations  or  the  equivalent 
in  money ;  each  man  was  provided  with  an  allotment  of  land 
rent  free,  to  become  his  freehold  property  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  years,  if  the  terms  of  the  agreement  hail  been  tluly 
comfdied  with ;  and  advances  were  made  to  cover  the  first 
cost  of  tools  and   other  necessary  articles   of  equipment. 
The  Cape  Government   contributed  to    the   cost,  cordially 
recognising    thai    the    establishment    of    a    large    body   of 
military   settlers    upon    the    frontier   of    the   colony    would 
contribute   to   its  safety.     At    tlie   beginning  of    18157    tlie 
(jerman  soldiers  arrived,  and  were  settled,  some  at  existing 
towns  or  stations,  such  as  East  London  and  King  Williams- 
town,  some  on  selected  sites,  where  villages  were  yet  to  be 
builL     Distributed    through    the    Eastern    districts    of    the 
colony  and  through  Biitish  Kaffraria,  they  held  the  lines  of 
commtinication,    as    garrisons   attached   to   and    having   an 
interest  in  ifae    soil ;  and  the  division   of  Stutierheim  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  officer",  in  whose  charge  the  soldiers 

ed  Jul7  1857,  the  full 
e  pay  of  Great  BritUD 

rNumbtrs.  Cast. 

Gerfnan  legion     9,681      j£iS87,8oo 
Swiss     3,196       J35.486 

Itnlian  3,581       .,. i()5'^S3 

*  Mkjot-Genetal  fuon  Stutleiheim.  staled  Chief  Commissioner  of 
G«nnaa  inililary  itwiers.  ^ 
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fl.    came,    and    under   whose    immediate    ^idance    lliey  were 
settled  on  the  land.     The  chief  drawback  to  the  scheme  iras 
that  only  a  few  of  the  emigrants  brought  wives  with  them. 
This  defect  Sir  George  Grey  sought  to  remedy  by  pioposjng 
to  import  a  large  number  of  German  families,  to  be  located 
with  and  lo   supplement  the  military  settlers.     Some  were 
brought  over;    but  the  total  expenditure  which   was  con- 
templated was  too  large  to  win  the  assent  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  to  subsidise  an  exclusively  German  emigrsr 
lion  seemed  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  less  politic  than  t 
provide  the  existing  German  settlers  with  English  or  Iridt 
wives.     The  Governor  therefore  sent  on  a  thousand  of  tl 
unmarried  soldiers  to  India,  and  those  who  remained  behiiu 
developed  into  Cape  colonists  and  fell  into  line  with  the  cjii 
populat 
Tilt  taitU-     While  the  Europeans  were  at  pains  to  strengths  ihei 
^tUu^ii       nu"ibe''S,  the  Kafhrs  were  committing  suicide.     Just  at  t 
amoHgike   time  when  the  soldiers  of  the  German  legion  came  to  Souil 
a^".       Africa,  a  delusion  took  root  and  gained  ground  among  t 
Kosa  tribes,  which  was  little  short  of  suicidal  mania.     In  tl 

[years  1855  and  1856  a  virulent  epidemic  of  cattle  dis" 
killed  out  many  thousands  of  horned  cattle  in  the  Capl 
Colony  and  KalTraria.  The  misery  which  was  thus  cause 
was  greatly  intensified  by  the  preaching  of  a  Kaffir  prophet 
who  held  forth  in  the  Galeka  country  beyond  ihe  '. 
This  madman  or  impostor  foretold  that  the  Kaffir  chiefs  Q 
past  times,  long  dead  and  gone,  were  about  to  return  1 
earth  with  their  followers  and  with  a  new  race  of  caltl^ 
no  longer  liable  to  sickness  or  pestilence,  and  that  thi 
resurrection  would  result  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  blac 
men  over  the  white.  The  Crimean  War  was  worked  int 
the  prophecy,  for  the  dead  chiefs  were  10  bring  ii 
a  Russian  host.  A  necessar}'  prelude  to  the  Kaffir  kingdon 
upon  earth,  the  prophet  went  on,  was  that  all  exisdng  cattli 
and  corn  &SoHld  be  desti^ojcd.    Kreli  and  llie  Galekas  livii 
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>utside  British  territory  listened  to  the  seer's  word,  which  Ch.  "N 
was  no  doubt  in  a  measure  inspired  by  the  chiefs,  anxious  "~**~ 
to  recover  their  former  power  and  to  unite  the  Kosa  race 
against  the  British  Government  The  delusion  spread  into 
British  Kaffraria,  but  there  European  training  and  influence 
had  weight.  Sandile  and  most  of  the  Gaikas  were  among 
the  *  unbelievers/  and  in  consequence  the  immediate  result 
of  the  teaching  was  not  to  unite  but  to  break  up  the  Kaffir 
tribes.  The  '  believers '  busily  slaughtered  their  oxen  and 
made  au-ay  with  all  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  when  on  the 
great  day  of  deliverance,  which  had  been  fixed  for  Wednesday 
February  i8,  1857,  the  sun  rose  and  set  in  the  usual 
manner  and  the  earth  did  not  give  forth  her  dead,  the 
imposture  melted  away,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  wide- 
spread destitution. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  25,000  Kaffirs  died  of  starva- 
tion, and  that  nearly  100,000  wandered  forth  to  find  means  of 
living  beyond  their  own  borders.  A  return  of  the  population 
in  British  Kaffraria  alone  *  showed  that,  whereas  on  January  i, 
1857,  the  natives  in  the  territory  numbered  nearly  105,000, 
on  the  following  July  31  little  more  than  37,000  were  left; 
and  in  Kreli's  country  beyond  the  Kei,  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  dispersion  of  starving  savages  was  as  great  or  greater. 
The  chiefs  were  beggared ;  women  and  children  dug  for 
wild  roots  to  assuage  the  pains  of  hunger ;  robberies  were 
plentiful,  for  those  who  had  killed  their  own  herds  laid  hands 
on  the  property  of  others.  The  Government  did  what  could 
be  done  to  meet  the  crisis,  relief  works  were  multiplied, 
40,000  Kaffirs  were  taken  into  service  in  various  parts  of 
the  colony,  and  police  and  soldiers  were  busy  in  breaking 
up  bands  of  marauders. 

Meanwhile  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  reached  the  / 
Cape,  and  the  military  force  in  South  Africa  was  reduced,  to  ^ 

^  Exclusive  of  the  Crown   Reserve,  and,   of  course,  exclusive   of 
Independent  Kaforift. 
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I.  strengthen  the  English  army  in  India.  It  was  feared  that 
in  consequence  Kreli  and  his  Galekas,  enfeebled  though 
[hey  were  by  famine,  were  meditating  an  outbreak,  and  in 
February  i8g8  Sir  George  Grey  sent  a  force  against  them, 
consisting  of  a  few  regulars,  and  a  larger  number  of  mounid 
police  and  burgher  and  native  militia,  which  drove  iheni 
from  their  country  eastward  behind  the  Bashee  River.  The 
Kosa  clans  in  fact  were  by  this  lime  utterly  disorganised  and 
broken  in  pieces.  When  the  Dutchmen  first  came  face  to 
face  with  the  Bantu  race,  the  men  whom  they  met  were 
Kosa  Kaffirs,  the  vanguard  of  a  great  black  immigraluNi' 
intruders  hke  the  European  colonists  into  a  Hottentot 
For  generations  the  two  races  barred  each  other's  progress, 
for  generations  officials  on  one  side  and  chiefs  on  the 
other  made  treaties,  and  drew  lines,  and  look  rivers  to  be 
boundaries — but  all  in  vain.  The  white  men  grew  in 
numbers,  they  grew  in  strength  and  skill,  the  black  men 
helped  the  white  men  by  killing  one  another,  there  was 
going  back  and  going  forward  and  needless  loss  of  life,  but 
at  length  the  end  came,  and  the  European  held  the  field- 
But  be  it  remembered  that  the  so-called  Kaffir  wars  were, 
in  the  main,  wars  against  one  section  only  of  the  Kaffir  or 
Bantu  race ;  they  were  wars  of  white  colonists  against  black 
men  who  were  immigrants  like  themselves;  and  they  were 
wars  in  which  the  injury  done  hy  Europeans  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  wholesale  destruction  which  the  savages 
wrought  among  one  another. 
Kearrangt-  The  Sequel  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  few  ■words.  Fi 
Tn^/Ld  '^5**  '°  '^*5  t''^  Transkei— the  land  between  the  Kei 
lixalumiin  the  Bashee  Rivers,  which  had  belonged  to  Kreli  and  „j 
"ff^""-  Galekas,  and  from  which  ihey  had  been  expelled— remained^ 
a  neutral  territory,  for  the  most  part  empty  of  inhabitants. 

I  Only  in  one  district,  on  the  north-east,  was  land  allotted  to 
friendly  Kaffirs,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Idutywa  Reserre. 
Neither  the  Imperial  nor  the  Colonial  Government 
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ready  to  bear  the  expense  and  undertake  the  responsibility    Ch.  V. 
of  settlement  and  administration.     At  length,  in  1865,  the     '   *'   ' 
GaJekas  were  allowed  to  return  into  part  of  the  territory,  the 
part  nearest  the  sea,  which  thenceforward  for  some  years  * 

appeared  on  the  maps  as  Galekaland,  while  on  their  inland 
borders  was  placed  a  strong  colony  of  some  40,000  Fingos, 
3gain  transplanted  from  the  homes  which  had  been  in  past 
years  found  for  them  in  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  colony. 
British  Kaffraria  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  whose 
tK)rder  thus  extended  to  the  Kei ;  and  the  Transkeian  terri- 
tories, further  east,  Fingoland,  Galekaland,  and  other  dis- 
tricts, remained  in  a  state  of  semi-independence,  all  being 
binder  British  protection,  and  some  being  nominally  British 
possessions.      The   peoples   lived   under   the   rule   of  their 
J^espective  chieftains,  who  were  in  most  cases  advised  by 
British  agents. 

As  years  went  on,  the  Galekas,  once  more  a  strong  and 

fighting  clan,  cooped  up  in  one  comer  only  of  their  ancient 

territory,  fell  foul  of  their  neighbours  and  hereditary  foes,  the 

Fingos ;  and  Kreli,  urged  on,  it  would  seem,  by  his  followers, 

and  mindful  of  his  past  position  as  hereditary  paramount 

chief  of  the  Kosa  race,  measured  his  strength  yet  once  more, 

and  for  the  last  time,  against  the  white  man.     In  1877-8  the  The  Kaffir 

rising  took  place.     The;  struggle  was  hopeless.     The  Kosas  ^y'^^. 

were  circled  in  by  other  rival  tribes.     Yet  there  was  danger 

in  the  movement,  for  other  and  darker  clouds  were  gathering 

on  th^  horizon,  and  in  Zululand  greater  numbers  of  a  still 

stronger  Kaffir  race  were  mustering  to  arms.     Sir  Barde 

Frere  was  then  High  Commissioner,  and  in  October  1877 

*^  issued  a  proclamation  deposing  Kreli  and  annexing  his 

^nitory.     For  some  months  fighting  went  on,  not  without 

^oss  to  the   colonial  levies   and  the  small  force  of  British 

^^oops  which   was   available   for  the   war.     The   outbreak 

spread  into  the  colony,  where  Sandile  and  the  Gaikas,  who 

nad  long  known  peace  under  British  rule,  once  more  threw 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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Part  I.    in  their  lot  with  Kreli's  men ;  but  by  the  end  of  June  i 

*'        the  war  was  practically  over,  Sandile   had  been  shot,  and 

tUfeatofthe  ^reli  was  a  fugitive,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  long  series 

Koscu.        of  border  fights,  which  for  a  hundred  years  had  been  waged 

between  Dutch  and  English  setders  on  the  one  side  and  the 

Kosa  Kaffirs  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BEGINNHg-aS  OF  NATAIi  AND  THE  BOEB 

BBPUBIiICS. 

The  connexion  between  the   missionary  movement  and    Ch.  VI. 
he  great  Boer  emigration  from  the  Cape  Colony  has  already        •• 
t)een  noticed.     Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  various  Causes  of 
iubsidiary  causes,  which   bred   restlessness   and   discontent  ^^^^ 
unong  the   Dutch  settlers.     The  Dutchmen  had  changed 
i>eir  masters  and  come  under  foreign  rule,  better  rule,  it  is 
rue,  than  their  fathers  or  themselves  had  known,  but  still 
he   rule    of    aliens.     English    supplanted    Dutch    as    the 
anguage  of  the  governors  and  the  judges.     Old  boards  and 
)ffices  were  swept  away.     British  justice  was  administered, 
'Ven-handed  to  black  and  white  men   alike,  and  therefore 
'istasteful  to  those,  not  a  few  in  number,  who  ignored  the 
laims  of    the  coloured  races.     Commandos    against    the 
latives  were  discouraged  or  forbidden.     The  system  of  land 
?nure  was  changed.     Pecuniary  loss  was  inflicted  by  the 
-demption  of  the  paper  currency  below  its  nominal  value, 
nd  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.     The  Governors  at 
rst  were  all  powerful,  and  their  personal  character  affected 
le    lives   and  fortunes  of  their    subjects.     Lord    Charles  Lord 
omerset,    for    instance,   who   ruled    from   April    1814   Xo^J^^^^^^ . 
anuary  1820,  and  again  from  November  182 1   to  March 
826,  able  and  public  spirited  as  he  was,  was  by  nature 
despot     He  left  his  mark  in  many  ways  on  the  colony, 
nd  the  names  of  Worcester,  of  Somerset,  of  Beaufotl,  ?»\\\\ 

N  2 
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^K.pART  I.    tell  the  tale  of  his  family.     His  reign  began 

Ki       "        of  border  farmers  in   1815,  irritated  by  government  inwr- 

ference   with    their   treatment    of  the   blacks.     At  a  plact 
Slaikitr's    named  Slachier's  Nek  most  of  them  laid  down  their  anns, 

but   five  were  afterwards  hung    for  high  treason,  a  stem 

I  sentence  and  one  which  alienated  Dutch  sjTnpaihies.    The 

later  years  of  his  government  were  cmbiUered  by  quarrel) 
with  the  colonial  press,  not  yet  set  free,  and  in  the  end  be 
returned  to  England  to  answer  charges  which  were  brought  ■ 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  resigned  Utj 
appointment. 
One  cause  and  another  embittered  the  colonists,  eBpeci»ll]f 
the  Dutchmen ;  and  in  the  end,  when  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban'a  policy  was  rudely  reversed  by  Lord  Glenelj, 
many  of  the  Boers  fek  their  position  to  be  intolerable. 
Their  remedy  was  in  trekking,  and  they  trekked.  In  the 
present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  account  of  ihe 
lands  to  which  they  went,  of  the  peoples  with  whom  ihej 
came  into  conflict,  and  of  the  communities  which  they 
founded. 
Cetgrafhy  From  the  southernmost  point  of  South  Africa  to  ihe 
"ioutli'Bf  Zambesi  in  the  latitude  of  ihe  Victoria  Falls  is.  in  a  straigbl 
ikt  Zam-     line  on  the  map,  a  distance  of  some  i,zoo  miles.     East  of 

I  the  falls,  the  Zambesi  Hows  to  the  north,  encircling. 
Mashonaland,  much  of  which  is  in  a  more  nonhn^J 
latitude  dian  the  falls  themselves.  The  Zambc^  may 
taken  as  the  northern  limit  of  South  Africa,  as  boundi 
a  greal  peninsula,  the  main  geographical  features  of  whl 
are  not  difficult  to  trace.  The  land  rises,  as  has  all 
been  (Htinted  out,  from  the  sea  towards  the  interior,  and 
main  lines  of  mountains  run  parallel  to  the  sea.  The 
is  e\'erywhere  an  elevated  plateau,  high  above  the  level 
the  coa^t,  But  the  ground  rises  also  from  tlie  west 
easi,  and  on  the  east  not  only  are  the  mountain  tops 
a  rule  higher  than  on  the  west,  but  the  plains  as  a 
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attain  a  greater  general  elevation.     The  east   too   is  the    Ch.  VI. 
side  which   nature    has    favoured.     The   rainfall   there    is        *• 
heavier ;  the  rivers  are  more  numerous ;   the  resources  are 
richer.     It  is  from  the  south  or  the  east  that  men  come  into 
southern  Africa,  not  from  the  west,  where  stretch  the  dreary 
wastes  of  Damara  and  Namaqualand. 

Beyond  the  third  line  of  mountains  in  the  Cape  Colony  Height  of 
)&  the  Upper  Karroo,  extending  north  to  the  Orange  River,  y^f^^ 
and  not  in  fact  bounded  by  that  river,  for  the  main  plateau  plateau, 
of  the  continent  is  now  reached.  There  is  a  slight  slope 
towards  the  river,  but,  standing  on  its  banks,  Hopetown  is 
3.600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Aliwal  North,  further  up  the 
river,  to  the  south-east,  has  an  altitude  of  4,300  feet.  Beyond 
the  river  the  town  of  Kimberley  stands  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  the  east  of  and 
in  a  slightly  more  southerly  latitude  than  Kimberley, 
Bloemfontein  is  4,500  feet  high.  To  the  north,  in  British 
Bechuanaland,  the  level  of  the  ground  is  on  the  whole 
somewhat  lower,  the  height  of  Kuruman  above  the  sea  being 
given  at  about  3,500  feet,  and  of  Vryburg  at  rather  less  than 
3,900  feet.  Mafeking,  however,  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  territory,  has  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,200  feet.  In  the 
Transvaal,  due  east  of  British  Bechuanaland,  the  land  again 
rises.  Pretoria,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Mafeking, 
is  nearly  4,500  feet  high;  and  Johannesburg,  standing  on 
the  Witwatersrand  ridge,  about  thirty-five  miles  south-west 
of  Pretoria,  has  a  level  of  over  5,600  feet.  Farther  north 
again,  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  and  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Transvaal,  the  course  of  the  rivers  indicates 
a  fall  of  the  ground  towards  the  north-east.  The  Bak- 
vrena  town  of  Molepolole  is  given  an  altitude  of  4,000 
feet,  and  Elhama's  capital  Palapye  stands  on  a  level  of 
3,150  feet.  Far  off  in  the  desert  to  the  north-west,  the 
altitude  of  desolate  Lake  Ngami  has  been  variously  estimated, 
but  may  be  taken  to  be  about  3,000  feet.     The  Tati  gold 
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fields,  on  ihe  borders  or  Khama's  country  and  Matabeleland, 
are  on  a  lower  level,  about  2.600  feet  above  the  sea.  FinaUj; 
there  is  a  definite  rise  to  the  north-east  up  to  the  platen 
of  Mashonaland,  where  the  ground  on  which  Uie  township 
of  Salisbury  stands  is  5,000  feet  high. 

These  figures,  though  in  some  cases  only  approximalt^ 
correct,  indicate  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  how  high  ibt 
interior  of  South  Africa  is  above  sea  level.  The  height  d 
Snowdon,  and  of  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape,  is 
3,600  feel ;  the  height  of  Ben  Nevis  is  4,400.  The  ordinaijf' 
level  therefore  of  the  South  African  plateau  may  be  taken  W 
be  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  first  two  mountains,  aA 
residents  at  Johannesburg  and  Sahsbury  are  living  at  • 
considerably  greater  altitude  than  the  summit  of  Ben  Ncvit 
The  height  of  the  ground  modifies  to  some  extent  the  IkU 
of  the  cUmaie,  for  the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  the  northert 
part  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  and  MatabeleUnJ 
and  Mashonaland  are  in  the  tropics.  On  llic  eastern  c 
g;reat  rivers  open  out  into  the  sea  amid  tropical  swampg^ 
where  while  men  sicken  and  die.  In  the  same  latiiud* 
inland  Europeans  work  and  thrive,  they  replenish  the  eai 
and  subdue  it. 
f_  Kola-  The  central  tract  of  the  South  African  plateau  is  or  lU 
to  be  known  as  the  Kalahari  desert.  On  the  maps  1 
Kalahari  lies  between  the  German  Protectorate  on  the  w 
and  the  Transvaal  and  Matabeleland  on  the  east,  but  ' 
dry  zone,  the  so-called  desert  region,  has  a  far  larger  ar 
On  the  west  it  begins  many  miles  south  of  the  Orange  Riw 
and  extends  into  Portuguese  territory.  In  the  centre  1 
includes  Griqualand  We=t,  Bechuanaland,  and  the  Bechua; 
land  Protectorate ;  and  east  of  these  countries  it  embra 
much  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal, 
stretches  across  the  continent,  in  short,  from  the  Atlai 
to  the  line  of  mountain  ranges  which  look  down  upon  1 
eastern  coast.    Desert  it  is  called,  and  in  parts  desert  it  i 
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^F"  but  il  has  earned  the  name  raiher  Trom  scarcity  iban  from    Ch.  1 
W      ^sence  of  water.     Rain  falls  but  seldom,  it  falls  in  thunder 

■  ihoweis  which  sink  into  the  sandy  soil,  and  in  most  places 
I      00  water  runs  off  in  rivers  to  the  sea.    Springs  and  fountains 

■  ITT  few  and  far  between,  though  wells  are  found  by  boring; 
B      uid.  owing  to  the  high  level  of  the  ground,  evaporation  is 
V      rapid.     The  country  is  imdulating  and  open,  mostly  bare 
I       of  trees,  but  after  rains  tall  grasses  shoot  up  and  cover  the 
[      grotmd.     The  land  becomes  more  fertile  towards  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  here  lasting  rivers  give  certainly  of 
life.     Taking   Capetown  and    Table   Bay    as    the   historic 
starting-point  for  the  interior,  the  line  of  life  and  the  line  of 
European  colonisation  has  run  north-east. 

Deserts  are  the  homes  of  wandering  beasts  and  wandering  Tie  tHH^ 
men,  the  refuge  of  outcasts  from  more  favoured  lands.  In  ^^/^^^ 
old  days  the  Kalahari,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  was  in  the 
tnain  inhabited  only  by  nomad  bands  of  Bushmen  and  a 
few  Korannas  of  Hottentot  origin.  In  later  times  immigrants 
of  other  races  found  their  way  into  its  eastern  districts. 
The  many  tribes  which  are  included  in  the  fiechuana 
division  of  the  Bantu  race  came  down  from  the  north,  while 
on  the  south  the  frontier  Boers  of  the  Cape  Colony  sent 
their  cattle  over  the  border  in  times  of  drought  for  better 
pasturage. 

On  the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony,  in  the  region  of  7>u 
the  Orange  River,  was  a  number  of  half-breeds,  the  result  ''"!?'" 
of  Dutch  and  Hottentot  intermi.xlure,  but  more  Hottentot 
than  Dutch,  and  supplemented  by  many  blacks  of  pure 
Hottentot  race.  They  were  known  at  first  as  the  Bastards, 
but  subsequendy  took  the  belter  sounding  name  of  Griquas '. 
In  their  wanderings  they  came  into  contact  with  the  mission- 
aiies,  and  under  missionary  guidance,  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  present  century,  they  established  themselves  north  of  the 
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llTl.  Orange  River,  their  principal  selUement,  at  first  raDed 
Klaarwaler  and  afterwards  Griquatown,  lying  a  little  lo  tht 
norlh-east  of  the  intersection  oF  the  29th  degree  of  south 
latitude  wiih  the  a.ird  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  thirty 
mites  north-west  from  where  the  combined  wai 
Hans,  the  Vaal.  and  the  Modder  flow  into  the  Orange  River., 
Their  chief  was  a  man  named  Barend  Barends,  and  thej 
were  joined  by  a  band  from  Namaqualand  under  the  leader- 
ahip  of  a  family  of  the  name  ofKok.  Griquatown  became  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  missionary  centres  in  South  Africa; 
but  many  of  the  Griquas  in  the  surrounding  territory  « 
merely  ruffianly  bandiiti,  some  of  whom,  under  the  name  a 
Bergenaars  or  mountaineers,  became  notorious  for  thd( 
outrages,  especially  on  the  Bechuana  tribes  lo  the  northi 
About  the  year  i8?o  party  feuds  broke  out  among  1 
Griquas.  Barends  and  his  followers  moved  north  of  Griqm 
town  to  a  place  named  Daniel's  Kuil ;  the  Koks  and  the^ 
followers  went  a  little  way  to  the  east,  and  establisbe 
themselves  at  Campbell;  while  ihe  Griquas  who  remaine 
Amirits  behind  chose  for  their  leader  Andries  Waterboer,  a  HoltentQ 
^jButroMr.  ^[jjj  ji^jj  been  bom  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  brought  up  1 
^B  one   of  the    stations   of  the  London    Mission.     Waterboe 

^H  proved  himself  a  firm  and  capable  ruler,  and  in  December 

^H  -         1834,  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  entered  into  a  formal  treat 
^H  with  him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  keep  the  country  cle 

^^1  of  marauders,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual  subsid 

^H  of  £ioQ,  an  annual  grant  to  the  mission  school  at  Griqua 

^H  town  of  £50,  to  be  devoted  especially  to  leaching  Engltd 

^H  to  the  Griqua  children,  and  a  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition 

^H  At    the   same   time   he   consented    to    recognise   the 

^H  missionary  at  Griquatown    in   the   capacity  of  confidenlii 

^H  agent   of  the   Governor.     Walerboer's   territory. 

^^1  to  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  E 

^H  then  extended  'over  a  surface  on  both  banks  of  the  Orang^ 
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latitude,  and  from  22  J°  to  25°  east  longitude.*    His  influence    Ch.  VI. 
had,  so  the  Governor  wrote,  a  still  wider  extent,  and  thus         *' 
the  Colonial  Government  secured  a  useful  ally  against  the 
freebooters  who  raided  the  Boers'  flocks  and  herds.     This 
treaty,  one  of  the  first  formal  documents  of  the  kind  between 
the   English   in    South   Africa  and  a  native  chieftain,  was 
warmly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  embodying 
the  pacific  views  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  its  con- 
clusion, it  should  be  noted,  was  due  to  missionary  influence  \ 
Meanwhile  the  other  two  bands  of  Griquas  had  moved 
further   off".     Barends  and   his   company  led   a   career   of 
plundering  until   1831,  when  many  of  them  were  cut  off" 
by    the    Matabele.     The    survivors    were    transplanted    by 
Wesleyan  missionaries  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Caledon, 
within  what  are  now  the  limits  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Basutoland.    There  they  held  together 
till  about  the  year  1846,  but  shortly  afterwards  dispersed 
and  disappeared.     The  other  and  stronger  party,  who  were  7htKoks. 
led    by   the   Koks,  had   more   of  a   history.     One  of  two 
brothers,  Adam  Kok,  wandered  off"  to  the  east,  and  in  1826, 
established  himself  with  his  following  at  the  mission  station 
of  Philippolis  ',  in  the  southern  district  of  the  present  Orange 
Free  State.     His  son,  also  named  Adam  Kok,  became  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  eastern  group  of  Griquas,  as  Water- 
boer  was  of  the  westom:  and  in  1835,  the  two  chiefs  made 
a  treat}',  defining  a  boundary  between  their  respective  lands 
or  rather,  to  use  a  modem  term,  their  respective  Spheres 
of  Influence.     Thus  it  was  that  Waterboer's  territory  came 
in  time  to  bear  the  name  of  Griqualand  West,  as  distin- 
guished from  Adam  Kok*s  land,  the  land  of  the  Eastern 
Griquas.      Both    chiefs    were    recognised    by    the    British 
Government,  but  a  different  fate  befel  the  one  and  the  other. 

*  Papers  relative  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pt  ii.  1835,  p.  114. 

•  Called  after  Dr.  Philip,  the  eminent  head  of  the  London  Mission  in 
South  Africa,  on  whose  invitation  Adam  Kok  came  to  the  place. 
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Waterboer's    territory   and    people    remained    independem, 
until,  in    1S71,  after  the  discovery  of  ihe  diamond  Geld), 

Griqualand  West,  was,  at  ihe  request  of  the  Griquas  iheni- 

■  selves,  annexed  to  the  British  Crown.  Adam  Kok's  iinJ, 
on  the  other  hand,  became  merged  in  the  Orange  Free  Suie, 
and  in  1862  its  old  owners  were  removed  by  llie  Govemot 
of  the  Cape  far  away  beyond  the  Drakensberg  mountains 
to  an  empiy  ceded  district,  whose  name  of  No-man's  land 

■  was  ihenceforward  exchanged  for  that  of  Griqualand  East. 

Behind    the    border    country,   where    diese    Griqua   half 
breeds  roamed  and  dwell,  were  many  tribes  of  the  widely 
extended  Bantu  race '.     In  South  Africa  the  Bantus  haK 
been  classed  in  three  main  divisions.     There  are  the  KalBii 
of  the  coast  region,  the  mountain  tribes  of  Basuloland,  and 
the  Bechuana  tribes  of  the  central  plateau,  tiie  Ba>ul03  and 
Bechuanas  being  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  lu 
the  coast  Kaffirs.     This  last  section  included  and  includes 
various  clans  or  groups  of  clans,  the  Kosas,  (o  whom  tbe 
preceding  chapter  was    devoted,  the  Fingos,  the  TemI 
the  Pondos,  the  Zulus,  the  Tongas,  the  Swazis,  and  ol 
tribes  whose  names  are  now  almost  forgotten.     The  present 
inhabitants  of  Basutoland,  the  mountaineers  of  South  Africa, 
comprise  the  remains  of  several  more  or  less  distinct  tribes, 
t-  whom    it    is    unnecessary   to    specify    by    name.     Of    the 
Bechuanas  die  southernmost  tribe  was  the  Eatlapin,  Banius 
but  with  some  intermixture  of  Hottentot  blood,  and  north 
of  the   Batlapin  were  the  Baralong,  the  Baugwaketse,  tbe 
Bakwena  and  others,  the  best  known  Bechuana  chief  at  llljd 
present  day  being  Khama,  whose  people  bear  the  name  aq 
Bamangwato.     The  fertile  well-watered  lands  of  the  coast' 
region  nourislied  t!ie  finest  and  strongest  natives,  physically 
and  morally  superior  to  their  kinsmen  of  the  interior,  though 

'  For  K  miisteily  acconat  of  tbe  Bantu  tribes  of  South  Afiici  rHec- 
ence  ihontd  be  made  to  the  thirty-fourth  chapta  ol  Mr.  Tbcftl'* 
histoiy. 
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more  aggressive  and  less  easy  to  tame.  The  mountains  of  Ch.  VI. 
Basutoland  gave  strength  and  security  to  the  tribes  who  ""  " 
took  refuge  there  from  the  open  country ;  at  the  same  time 
the  valleys  are  rich,  the  soil  brings  forth  abundantly ;  it  is  a 
land  suited  to  be  the  home  of  a  more  or  less  settled 
population  of  native  agriculturists.  On  the  central  plains, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Bechuanas  followed  a  purely  pastoral 
life,  wandering,  unwarlike,  the  prey  of  stronger  men. 

It  is  not  easy  to  take  true  stock  of  the  Bantu  race,  as  it  The 
came  gradually  into  full  view  before  European  eyes  less  than  ^^*^^^^ 
a  hundred  years  ago.     How  did  these  natives  compare  with  with  the 
the    natives    of    other    lands  ?     Were   they  more   or    less  ^^^^, 

^  American 

organised  ?     Had  they  greater  or  smaller  capabilities  ?  *  On  Indians, 

what  level  did  they  stand?     By  what  standard  should  they 

be  tried?     Any  comparison  is  difficult,  for  it  must  probably 

be  a  comparison,  not  merely  of  one  native  race  with  another, 

but  of  one  native  race  in  one  century  with  another  native 

race  in  another.     Africa,  as  a  whole,  has  been  many  years 

and  many  generations  behind  other   parts   of  the   world, 

and  the   events  which  have  taken  place  in   South   Africa 

^   our  own    days    find   their    true    counterpart    in    other 

continents  in  the  history  of  times  long  past.     If  we  look 

*>ack  to   the   story  of  North  America   in  the   seventeenth 

*^d  eighteenth  centuries,  there  is  a  record  of  Indian  tribes 

^^o  had  already  taken  distinct  form  and  shape,  each  of 

^liom  had  their  own  country  and  hunting  grounds,  each 

^^     whom   had    their    tribal    organisation,    their    hereditary 

*^^nds,  and  their  hereditary  foes.     In  one  instance  at  least 

^^re  was  a  trace  of  some  higher  political  instinct,  for  the 

^'^^  nations   of  the   Iroquois   were   banded   together   in   a 

^^^nfederacy  of  no  small  strength.     These  North  American 

^^dians  were  savages,  but  they  had  a  sense  of  patriotism, 

^^  ownership  of  the  soil :  they  held  together  to  some  extent 

^^  peace  and  war ;  their  homes  among  the  Canadian  back- 

^'oods  and  behind  the  New  England  States  were  not  the 
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tl.  temporary  sheUers  of  wanderers,  but  the  abiding  places  of  the 
children  of  the  land.  It  was  their  land  and  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  given  ihem  by  the  Almighty ;  they  knew  it.  and  they 
clung  to  their  heritage  with  the  grim  fierce  determination 
fighting  men,  who  had  rights  to  be  respected  and  homes 
lo  keep.  One  place  was.  not  lo  them  as  good  as  another. 
They  might  be  exterminated,  but  they  could  not  be  cast  out. 
Turning  from  North  America  lo  South  Africa,  we  finil 
f/sMiA  ^^  ^  much  later  period  a  picture  of  more  priraiiive  life. 
Afi-ifa  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century — lo  some  extent 
Tke'main  ''  '*  ^''"  '^^  saTOC — the  Souih  African  peoples  were  in  ■ 
Honiads.  fluid  State;  the  land  with  its  inhabitants  was  in  the  inelliiig> 
pot  of  history.  White  men  and  black  alike  were  consuntljr 
in  motion,  locations  were  being  changed,  tribes  were  passing 

I  in  and  out  of  existence,    Wliere  the  Kosas  met  the  colonist^ 

pressure  on  either  side  tended  to  produce  solidity,  and  the 
Kosa  chiefs  asserted   their   title    to   the    soil    with 
distinctness  of  utterance  and  some  cJearness  of  perccptiaaur 
Yet    their   clans   were    shifted    with    little   difficuliy    by   ttM< 
Government    from    one    district    lo    another,    Fingos   wen 
transplanted  with  equal  ease,  Griquas  were  moved 
same  manner.     No  feature,  in  fact,  in  South  African  histof] 
is  more  striking  than  the  comparative  facility  with  whi( " 
under  British  direction,  ihe   border  tribes  were  sorted  ( 
and  rearranged.     In  like  manner,  where    the  white  mai^ 
presence  was  not  yet  felt,  one  tribe  displaced  another 
quick  succession.     The  Kaffirs  went  up  and  down  thiougji 
South  Africa,  and  none  could  claim  possession  of  aay 
district  or  lerrilory  by  immemorial  right, 
tVmiiusi        And  not  only  were  the  peoples  not  attached  lo  ihe 
%lfi^  ii,„j  but  the  tribal  bond,  the  tie  which  held  one  family  to  anol 
amtng  tkr   nas  weak  and  easily  dissolved.     The  smaller  clans 
^P^"-      incorporated  in  the  stronger,  and  the  remnants  of  brokei 
^B  tribes  united  in  new  combinations.     Thus  it  was  thai  ibe 

^^L  strong  man,  as  opposed  to  the  hereditary  cluefiain,  played 
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■)  prominmi  a  pan  in  ihe  native  history  of  Souili  Africa.  Ck. 
B«fore  ihe  beginning  of  ihe  present  century  the  Zulus  were  .~^ 
a  small  and  insignificant  tribe,  owing  a  kind  of  feudal  z^iuf. 
illcgiance  to  3  stronger  people,  A  younger  son  of  their 
chief,  with  no  claim  10  succeed  lo  his  faihcr's  position, 
qiHTTclIecl  with  his  father  and  look  refuge  with  the  head 
of  ihc  clan  lo  whom  the  Zulus  were  subordinate.  This 
paramount  chief,  Dingiswayo,  developed  a  military  organisa- 
tion among  his  people ;  the  refugee,  Chaka,  rose  to  be  one  Ckatn. 
oi  his  generals ;  he  was,  on  a  vacancy,  installed  as  chief  of 
the  Zulus;  and,  when  Dingiswayo  died,  the  soldiers  chose 
him  for  their  leader.  Thus  a  member  of  a  subordinate  clan, 
wlio  could  not  rightly  claim  the  headship  of  that  clan,  was 
eventually  elected  lo  be  paramount  chief  of  the  dominant 
people.  Chaka  went  on  as  he  had  begun.  He  created 
a  strong  and  rigidly  disciphned  army,  and  under  bis  sway 
ft  union  of  various  clans,  drilled  and  organised,  attained 
something  like  the  proportions  of  a  nation.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Zulu  power.  It  was  formed  not  so  much  by 
a  hereditary  chieftain  as  by  a  successful  warrior.  Its  basis 
was  Dot  the  tie  of  kinsmanship  so  much  as  the  bond  of 
military  discipline.  Its  units  were  not  clans  but  regiments. 
The  Zulu  warriors  were  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Turkish  Janissaries  than  to  the  clansmen  who  two  hundred 
years  ago  formed  the  following  of  a  Highland  chief. 

The   chieftain  of  one   of  the    small  tribes   which   was  Ria  eft 
absorbed  in  this  Zulu  empire  had  a  son  named  Umsilikasi  ^'^r^\ 
or    Moselekatse.     He    became    one    of  Chaka's    favourite  iiaiit. 
generals,  but  eventually  incurred  his  wrath,  and,  with  the 
diviuon  of  the  army  under   his  command,  he  crossed  the 
mountains  into  Ihe  territory  now  included  within  the  borders 
of  the  South  African  Repubhc,  where,  about  the  year  1817, 
he  established  a  new  military  dominion  on  the  Zulu  pattern. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Matabele,  like  the  Zulus,  from 
I  (hey  parted,  not  a  single  tribe  but  a  coUeclton  oC 
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regiments.  Raiding  and  depopulating  wherever  they  went, 
iliey  were  in  1837  driven  \\y  the  emigrant  farmers  far  awajf 
10  the  north,  and  for  half  a  century,  under  Mosclekatse 
his  son  Lobengula,  were  the  strongest  native  power  betm-een 
the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi. 
'  Chaka  and  Moselekatse,  with  all  their  courage  and 
ability,  were  ruffianly  savages  of  the  worst  type;  but  a 
better  account  can  be  given  of  a  third  strong  man  who  rose 
lo  eminence  among  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  Moshesh, 
the  Basuio  leader.  He  too  owed  little  or  nothing  to  family 
or  hereditary  prestige,  but  by  strength  of  body  and  force 
of  character  achieved  greatness.  Among  the  shallercd 
remnants  of  various  tribes,  he  collected  a  number  of  pcrsoiiil 
followers,  and  established  himself  in  the  mountain  fagtnatj 
of  Thaba  Bosigo  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caledon  Ri> 
There  he  maintained  himself  against  all  comers, 
mountaineers  gathered  round  him,  and  refugees  from 
plains  placed  themselves  under  his  protection.  His  1 
as  compared  with  Zulu  or  Matabele  tyranny,  was  mild 
merciful.  In  his  land  the  ministers  of  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Society  were  warmly  welcomed.  On  its  borders  Wcslcyan 
missionaries  placed  wandering  clans,  for  a  time  in 
paraiive  security  and  peace.  He  lived  to  hold  his  own 
with  the  white  men  in  peace  and  in  arms,  and  Basutoland  at 
the  present  day,  well  organised  and  administered  as  a  Bri 
colony,  owes  its  existence  lo  the  native  warrior  and  si 
man  who  from  various  discordant  elements  created  a  peoj 

Such  were  the  Bantus  when  Europeans  first  ca 
them,  unformed  politically  and   socially,  little  inspired 
love  of  country  or  love  of  race,  living  in  groups  which  cot 
not  be  called  communities.     Vet  for  this  \ery  reason  th< 
was  and  is  hope  for  them  in  the  future.     Because  they 
so  plastic,  they  could  be  more  easily  moulded  than  tribctfi 
and  races  which  had  been  stereotyped  in  higher  but  impetft 
forms.     From    what   they  heard  or   saw  of  white  men, 
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)Dld  seem  that  the  Zulus  conceived  iheir  military  system. 
conqueied  they  did  not  pine  away  or  die  oul,  they 
uijfed  masters,  and  learnt  the  arts  of  peace  as  readily 
Bin  oltl  limes  ihe  science  of  war.  There  is  natural  strength 
D  the  Kaffir  race,  a  strength  which  does  not  exhaust  itself 
Vll  sullen  isolation,  capable  of  development  on  new  lines 
I  Hid  under  new  rules,  a  strengtii  which  means  vitality  and 
r  of  progress.  They  were  foriunale  in  that,  at  an 
IBly  stage  in  their  own  history,  they  came  under  the  rule 
r  influence  of  Europeans,  they  were  no  less  fortunate  in 
It  the  Europeans  who  overpowered  them  were  not  the 
Enropeans  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Much  has  been  done, 
ODiloubt,  even  in  our  own  days,  which  might  have  been  left 
Undone,  and  much  has  been  done  which  might  have  been 
bttler  done;  but  after  all  the  white  men,  under  whose  control 
ibt  native  races  of  South  Africa  have  passed  and  are  passing, 
btve  reached  a  higher  level  of  humanity  than  their  fore- 

•The  interior  of  Africa,  at  no  great  distance  from  this  The 
Mttlement,  appear?  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  commotion, 
and  for  some  years  past  various  powerful  tribes  have  been 
pressing  to  the  soulhward,  driving  the  weaker  ones  before 
\  ibcm,  from  whom  many  fugitives,  under  different  appella- 
tions, have  obtained  refuge  in  the  colony'.'  So  wroie  the 
acting  Governor  of  the  Cape,  General  Bourke,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  October,  1827. 

The  native  history  of  South  Africa  fills  but  a  small  and 
obscure  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  could  be  found 
a  record  of  such  wholesale  extermination  as  was  wrought, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  Chaka  and  his  Zulu  warriors  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century.     Tribe  after 

twas  overpowered  and  massacred.    Those  who   fled 
Pnpen  relttire  10  C»pe  of  Good  Hapt,  pi.  ii.  iS  JS>  ?■  *^' 
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before  the  invaders  hurled  themselves  on  other  pcopl« 
The  fertile,  thickly  peopled  districls  of  Natal  were  desolalt 
and  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  was  fell,  from  the  coun 
of  ihe  Kosiis  on  the  south,  to  the  wild  territory  on  the  n 
where  the  Swazis  could  not  be  subdued.  Even  ( 
Drakensberg  mountains  the  Zulus  followed  their  prey,  i 
where  they  stopped  their  kinsmen  the  Malabeic  took  i 
the  tale  of  slaughter.  Not  far  short  of  a  million  hui 
beings  are  supposed  to  have  been  blotted  out,  partly  il 
the  mere  lust  of  bloodshed,  partly  in  the  instinct  of« 
preservation. 

An  irruption  of  flying  tribes  over  the  norlh-easittf 
boundary  of  the  colony,  and  news  that  Chaka  was  prcpariogi 
to  invade  the  Kosas,  gave  to  the  Colonial  Government  si 
indication  of  what  had  been  taking  place,  though  the  horrible 
thoroughness  of  this  savage  revolution  was  only  fully 
appreciated  in  after  times.  That  it  should  be  so  appredaid 
is  of  no  small  importance  to  those  who  would  read  anglil 
South  African  history.  We  are  told  much  of  EurofKin 
aggressiveness,  but  hear  little  of  European  protection. 
have  highly  drawn  pictures  of  white  men  taking  the  black 
men's  lives  and  lands,  in  greed  of  gam  and  lust  of  conquest. 
Yet  beyond  the  reach  of  Dutch  or  English  inlluence  and 
control,  natives  butchered  one  another  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  the  land  was  left  bare  without  inhabitants. 

As  far  back  as  the  )'ear  1689  the  Dutch  Comj>any  went 
through  the  form  of  buying  from  the  natives  the  shores  rfj 
the  Bay  of  Natal '.  They  never  utilised  their  purchase  ew 
to  the  extent  of  forming  a  station  there,  as  for  a  few  yet 
one  was  formed  at  Dclagoa  Bay ',  and  nothing  is  bcaid  0 
Natal  in  connexion  with  European  colonisatbn  until  t 
year  1S33.  In  that  year  a  scheme  for  establishing  t 
with   tiie    natives   in    south-eastern   Africa    was    stikrted    1 


'  See  kbovc,  p.  64. 


'  See  Above,  p>  8^ 
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Capetown,  and  a  brig  was  sent  to  Natal.     The  first  voyage    Ch.  VI. 
was  unsuccessful,  principally  owing  to  difficulties  in  landing ;        •• 
but   in  the  following  year  another  voyage  was  undertaken, 
with  better  results.     The  leaders  of  the  enterprise  had  from 
the    first  been  two  men  of  the  name  of  Farewell  and  King, 
both  at  one  time  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy  \  and  among 
other  names   which   occur  in   the   narrative   are   those   of 
Fynn,  Ogle,  and  a  man   called  John  Cane.     They  made  Chaka^s 
friends  with  Chaka,  and  from  that  chief  Farewell  obtained  ^'^^^ '^ 
iii     August,   1824,  a  grant   of  the   port  of  Natal  with  ih&  Farewell, 
surrounding  country  for  100  miles  inland,  and  a  coast-line 
of  ten  miles  to  the  south  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north. 
This  territory  the  owner  proclaimed  to  be  a  British  pos- 
session.    Subsequently,  Fynn  obtained  another  grant  from 
^e  Zulu  king  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  colony 
0^    Natal  as  far  as  the  Umzimkulu  River.     The   districts 
^^ich  were  nominally  ceded  were,  owing  to  the  Zulu  wars, 
alinost  depopulated,  but  gradually  native  fugitives  gathered 
'^<>Uiid  the  white  men,  who  became  in  some  sort  leaders  of 
^^3.ns  under  the  paramount  rule  of.  Chaka.     The  position 
0^  the  adventurers  was  dangerous  to  the  last  degree.     They 
^^pended  on  Chaka's  personal  friendship,  they  traded  with 
^^  alone,  they  had  on  occasions  to  act  as  emissaries  from 
*^ni  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  and  appearing  with  his 
^^^ies    they    incurred    the    displeasure    of    the    Imperial 
^vemment.     Chaka  was   assassinated  in  1828,  and  suq- Chaka  sut- 
^eded  by  his  half-brother  Dingaan,  more  treacherous  and  ^j^i^z^n 
'^rdly   if  at   all   less  bloodthirsty.     Twice   the  Europeans 
^^d  for  their  lives,  but  twice  returned,  and  in  1834  Dingaan 

1^  Id  1838  Lieut.  Farewell  was  regarded  as  still  on  leave  from  the 
^^yal  Navy,  for  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  that  in  view  of  *  English- 
^^  having  been  seen  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Zoolas  against  the 
r^^fiirs'  ...  a  letter  was  to  be  sent  to  him  'for  the  purpose  of 
^^mating  to  him  that  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  given  his  coun- 
^ance  to  Chaka  in  this  chief's  projects  against  the  Kaffirs,  his  leave 
^^  absence  will  be  recalled.'  Papers  relative  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
^^  ii.  1835,  p.  33- 
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withdrew  his  warriors  from  [he  coast  disirict  to  giw 
encouragement  and  confidence  to  the  white  traders.  Two 
years  before  it  had  been  conlemplatcd  lo  place  a  responsible 
officer  of  the  British  Government  at  Nalal,  and  in  June  183^. 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  forwarded 
lo  Downing  Street  a  petition  from  a  large  number  of  Cape 
merchants  praying  'for  ihe  formation  of  a  government 
establishment  at  Port  Natal,  with  an  adequate  military  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  trade  with  that  place'.'  The 
answer  was  a  polite  refusal  on  the  grounds  of  expense. 
From  the  correspondence  on  Ihe  subject  it  appears  thai 
an  impression  had  gained  ground  that  the  governnieot  d 
the  United  States,  anxious  to  hnd  footholds  for  Aniericu 
trade  in  the  Southern  seas,  was  likely  to  take  possession  of 
Natal.  There  came,  however,  from  America  not  solditn 
nor  sailors,  but  missionaries,  who  in  1835  cstabhshed  them- 
selves in  Dingaan's  land.  In  the  same  year  Capiain  Alien 
"  Gardiner,  author  of  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Zulu 
Country,  arrived  as  a  pioneer  of  missionary  enlerprise  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  the  trader  and  the 
missionary  were  preparing  the  ground  for  colonihation,  and 
in  the  worst  stronghold  of  savagery  civilised  man  was  seitini! 
toot.  The  little  band  of  Europeans  at  the  port  drew  up 
plans  of  a  regular  township,  they  subscribed  for  a  chunh, 
they  christened  their  territory  Victoria,  and  iheir  prospeetire 
town  Durban.  They  petitioned  lo  be  adopted  as  a  colony', 
but  again  the  Imperial  Governinenl  held  its  hand.  Mean- 
while Dutch  immigrants,  the  trekkers  from  the  south-west, 

'  Papvrs  relative  lo  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pt.  ii.  i  K35,  p.  95. 

*  The  petition  of  [9.15  from  'the  houKJioldersofthetowD  of  D'ni 
Port  N*ta1 '  ran  u  follow*  :— '  That  it  lany  pirate  Hit  MijeitT  ta  J 
eogititc  Ihe  coantr;  inldvening  tietween  the  Umtiaikalii  sod  " 
ri«rt,  which  wt  have  nmncd  Victoria  io  hononr  of  our  aDgosl  p 
u  a  colony  of  Ihe  liiillih  Empire,  and  to  appoiat  a  Cig* 
Conncil  with  power  to  enact  tuch  laws  and  tcgulalions  t 
deeroeri  eippdicnt  liy  them  in  concert  with  a  tiody  of  repra 
diosco  by  oarselvc*  to  cooatitDte  a  Home  of  AuemUf .' 
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were  bogioning  to  find  their  way  over  the  mountains,  and    Ch.  VL 
ia  so«row  and  suffering  the  land  of  Natal  was  yet  to  be 
won. 

In  1836  began  the  great  Boer  trek  from  the  eastern  negnal 
ind  nofthem  chsiricts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  farmers  '*' 
vcDl  oat  in  groups  of  families,  taking  with  them  in  their 
ox  waggons  their  wives  and  children  and  their  worldly 
goods '.  North  and  north-east  they  went,  into  the  lands  now 
mapped  out  as  the  Orange  Free  Slate,  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  Natal ;  and  the  names  of  various  places  tell 
of  whal  ihey  did,  of  what  they  suffered,  and  of  the  men 
who  led  ihetn.  The  village  of  Winburg,  in  the  Orange  Free 
Suie.  takes  its  name  from  a  victory  over  the  Matabele  ; 
Weenen  in  Natal,  the  place  of  weeping,  was  the  scene  of 
a  masncre  by  Dingaan's  Zulu  warriors ;  Lydenburg  in  the 
South  African  Republic  recalls  sufferings  endured  by  an 
advanced  party  of  emigrants  in  1845;  Hcndrik  Polgieter 
gave  his  name  to  Potchefsiroom,  PretorJus  10  Pretoria, 
Picter  Relief  and  Genit  Maritz  to  Pie  term  aritzburg. 
Anxious  to  move  beyond  the  reach  of  ihe  British  Govern- 
mcni,  the  emigrants  were  at  the  same  time  practical  farmers, 
seeking  for  the  best  land  whereon  to  make  iheir  new  homes. 
Delagoa  Bay  was  known  by  repute ;  a  parly  of  Cape  farmers 
had  lately  prospected  in  Natal ;  and  pioneer  bands  of 
Uekkers  made  their  way  to  the  Zoulpansberg  in  the  north 
of  the  Transvaal,  finding  new  vegetation  and  traces  of  iron 
and  gold.  To  the  east,  they  knew,  was  the  land  of  promise  ; 
to  the  east  was  the  outlet  to  the  sea ;  but,  as  the  direct  route 
was  barred  by  the  Kosa  Kaflirs  and  the  mountain  heights 
of  BasutoUnd,  they  started  north  over  the  Oiange  River, 
and  made  their  first  foothold  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Whichever  way  they  went,  unless  they  faced  starvation  in 
tbc  Kalahari  desert,  there  was  fighting  lo  be  done.  On  the 
Blimated  at  from  j,ooo 
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iRT  I.  plaleau  were  ihc  Matabele.  On  ibe  seaward  side  of  the 
~''~~  mountains  were  ihe  Zulus. 
Tht  Trik-  One  of  the  earliest  parties,  led  by  Potgieter,  look  up 
0™n«'  '  gfO'^"''  which  now  forms  the  northern  district  of  the  Orange 
Frte  Siaie.  Free  Stale,  lying  between  ihe  Vet  and  the  Vaal  Rivers. 
The  territory  was  ceiied  by  a  native  chief,  who  was  promised 
in  return  protection  against  the  Matabele.  Some  of  the 
emigranls  strayed  on  furiher  to  the  north,  and  some  were 
Deftniaf  cut  off  by  Moselekaise ;  but  more  and  more  farmers  kept 
'^l^  "'  coming  in  from  the  colony,  and  by  the  end  of  1837,  the 
Matabele,  weakened   in   the  meaniiine  by  a  defeat  at  the 

I  hands  of  the  Zulus,  were  hunted  out  of  the  land  which  iheU 

had  made  desolate,  and  fled  far  to  the  north  beyond  ibH 
Limpopo.  Thus  the  north  of  the  Orange  Free  Slate,  mod 
if  not  all  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Bechuanaland,  lay  open  Hfl 
the  emigrants,  who  proclaimed  it  to  be  liieirs  by  the  ri^M 
of  Ihe  sword.  " 

Before  the  Matabele  had  been  finally  driven  oui.  the 
beginning  of  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Winburg. 
tlemiHf  In  June,  1837,  a  Volkaraad  was  elected  to  enact  what  simple 
*^'"'  laws  might  be  necessary,  and  Pieter  Relief,  a  colonist  of 
Huguenot  descent,  who  had  been  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  Albany  district  of  the  Cape  Colony,  was  chosen  to  be 
Command  ant- general.  But  Winburg  was  the  begini 
not  the  end  of  wandering,  jealousy  and  dissension  belwi 
one  leader  and  another  led  to  dispersion,  and  bands  \ 
off  in  different  directions  to  encounter  new  perib  and  colonise 
new  lands. 
Tht  Boer  Retief  himself,  in  October,  1 837,  crossed  the  Drakensbrrg 
^^Sat  niountains  into  Natal,  to  examine  the  country  with  a  » 
to  occupation,  and  to  procure  permission  from  the  '. 
king    to    form    a    settlement.     Warmly  welcomed    by  1 

L     Englishmen    at   the   port,  and    received   by    Dingaan   with' 
outward  friendliness,  he  returned  to  the  main  body  of  his 
/oJJowers  and  brought  them  over  th«  mountains.    On  the 
: . 
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Ejrn  side  of  the  Tugela  River  the  farmers  waited, 
red  here  and  there,  while  their  leader,  with  some  sixty 
companions,  paid  a  second  visit  to  Dingaan.  He  never 
came  back,  but  was  massacred  with  the  whole  of  his 
company,  and  in  a  second  massacre  at  tlie  emigrants' 
halting  place,  since  known  as  Weenen,  while  men,  women,  7 
ftod  children  were  slaughtered  to  the  number  of  nearly  three  j'„ 
bundned.  From  beyond  the  Drakensberg  more  Dutchmen 
cunc  down  to  aid  the  survivors,  and  the  Englishmen  at 
Port  Natal  with  their  black  adherents  made  common  cause 
agalQst  tlie  common  foe.  But  Boers  and  Englishmen  alike 
fell  out  amongst  themselves,  and  at  first  little  headway  was 
made  against  the  Zulus.  A  Dutch  commando  was  roughly 
handled,  and  one  of  its  leaders  Pieler  Uys  was  killed; 
lie  settlement  at  the  port  was  overrun  and  broken  up; 
and  when  some  of  the  English  traders  venmred  back  to 
the  place,  few  in  number,  they  ceded  iheir  rights  to  the 
Dutchmen,  who  now  styled  themselves  the  'Association  of 
South  African  Emigrants.' 

Doggedly  the  Boers  held  iheir  ground  against  Ditigaan, 
ibougli  suffering  from  distress  and  want  of  proper  food; 
fresh  numbers  of  iheir  countrymen  joined  them  from  lime 
to  lime;  and  towards  the  end  of  1838  a  capable  man  took 
command,  Andries  Pretorius.  Then  came  ihe  day  of-^""**** 
reckoning  with  the  crafty  ruffian  who  ruled  the  Zulus.     In  ^ 

December,  1838,  a  body  of  determined  Dutchmen  crossed 
the  Tugela,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  since  known 
as  the  Blood  River,  laid  low  some  three  thousand  savages.  Dtfeat  aj 
Marching  on  the  king's  kraal  they  found  it  in  flames  and  ^^J^^ 
Dingaan    a    fugitive,    though    still     strong    enough    to    be  Zh/mi. 
dangerous.     Less  than  a  year  later,  a  younger  brother  of 
Dingaan,  Panda  by  name,  rose  against  him   and    secured 
tbe    Eoers*   support.     Dingaan    was    utterly    defeated    and  Dingaa* 
eventually  assassinated,  and  Panda  was  installed   as  king^' 

'^lwzj 
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Part  I.  to  the  emigrant  fanrers,  who  claimed  to  be  supreme  from 
•*  Si.  Lucia  Bay  on  the  north  to  where  the  Umzimviibu  Ri«r 
pours  ilself  into  the  sea  through  the  gates  of  St.  John. 
Saccasisef  Thus,  between  1836  and  1840,  the  Boers  who  had 
-tit  Bur,,  ireid-ed  from  the  Cape  Colony  had  driven  out  ihe  Matabtk 
and  broken  the  Zulus.  They  had  established  a  claim  10 
ft  great  extent  of  inland  territory  north  of  ihe  Orange  River, 
and  on  ihe  eastern  coast  to  a  district  larger  than  uid 
inclusive  of  the  present  colony  of  Natal,  They  had  don* 
much  fighting  and  done  it  well,  for  they  had  fought  in  iheir 
own  old-fashioned  way.  The  commando  system  was  well 
suited  to  South  African  warfare.  The  farmers  came  txA, 
each  with  his  horse  and  gun,  well  mounted,  expert  marl* 
men,  led  by  one  of  themselves.  Their  fortresses  ' 
waggons,  they  fought  as  hunters  of  men.  While  disci|iUned[> 
British  troops  moved  slowly  fonvard  in  orthodox  fashioi^ 
obeying  out  of  season  the  rules  learnt  in  European  cam* 
paigns,  the  Cape  Boer  carried  into  war  the  habits  and 
customs  of  his  own  irregular  border  life.  Few  against  n 
they  faced  the  savages,  they  had  fire-arms  and  could  \ 
them,  they  had  horses  and  could  ride  them.  The  w 
free  hfe  of  South  Africa  was  to  iheir  liking,  they  fougfal 
for  iheir  wives  and  iheir  children,  as  their  fathers  and  fo» 
fathers  had  fought,  their  stern  Puritan  minds  were 
troubled  wiih  misgivings,  they  entered  in  and  took  the  lai 
of  the  heathen  in  possession. 

The  Dutchmen  were  not  politicians — and  never  had  b 
They  knew  little  and  cared  liitle  for  constitutions.     PersoM 
freedom  they  valued,  the  absence  of  restraint  ratber  1 
the  power  to  discipline  and  organise  themselves  and  other 
Thi  Beer    In  Natal  they  set  op  a  republic  with  a  very  simple  form  d 
mXai'al     EO^'^f"'^"''  which  practically  amounted  to  no  government  II 

Lall.  They  could  co-operate  for  offence  and  defence.  Othef 
wise,  Lhey  had  practically  Utile  bond  of  union  beyond  the  t 
of  common  blood  and  conunon  &^cch.  Pietermaritzbui 
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was  their  chief  settlement,  and   their   other  stations  were    Ch.  VI. 
Weenen   and   Port   Natal.      On   the   western   side    of  the        •' 
Drakensberg    mountains    two    districts    were    formed,    the^/^j 
district   of  Winburg    south    of   the    Vaal,   the    district    of  *^^^^  <**" 
Potchefstroom  to  the  north  of  that   river.     Potgieter  was  yaai. 
in  chief  command  over  both  these  districts,  Pretorius  was 
leader  in  Natal.     There  was  a  Volksraad  for  Winburg  and 
Potchefstroom,  and  a  larger  Volksraad  for  Natal:  and,  for 
matters  which  concerned  the  whole  of  the  emigrants,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  two  assemblies  should  combine  and  take 
coimsel  at  Pietermaritzburg. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  British  Govern-  AttittuU  i 
ment  at  home  and  the*  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  ^^^'" 
were  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  A  large  number  of  British  ment 
subjects  had  left  the  colony.  They  claimed  to  have '^^^J^ 
renounced  their  allegiance.  They  claimed  to  have  founded 
independent  communities.  Was  this  claim  to  be  allowed? 
Was  the  European  power,  which  since  1806  had  been 
unchallenged  in  South  Africa,  to  recognise  in  men  who 
had  seceded,  and  in  a  sense  revolted,  independent  co-partners 
in  the  work  of  colonising  South  Africa?  They  were  the 
men  the  accounts  of  whose  dealings  towards  the  natives 
had  inspired  the  policy  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Were 
they  to  carry  those  dealings  into  the  interior  and  on  to 
the  east  coast,  and  outside  English  rule  to  work  their  will 
upon  the  black  men  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  note  of 
weariness,  almost  of  despair,  was  ever  ringing  in  the  ears 
of  English  statesmen.  The  empire  is  too  large  already, 
its  burden  is  too  great,  there  must  be  no  more  annexation^ 
no  more  lands  or  peoples  to  rule.  As  has  usually  resulted 
in  English  history,  matters  settled  themselves  in  blundering 
fashion,  not  wholly  as  might  have  been  wished,  yet  not 
altogether  as  badly  as  might  have  been  expected.  So  far 
as  there  was  any  foresight  or  policy,  it  was  probably  created 
by  the  hxX  that  the  emigrants  reached  the  sea  and  obUmed 
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possession  of  Port  Naial ;  and  what  acluatly  took  place  wit 
that  the  British  Government  regained  and  kept  Natal,  whk 
in  the  interior  ilie  Boers  eventually  secured  theit  indcpah 
dence.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  keepers  of  ihe  ( 
are  the  keepers  of  South  Africa.  A  Boer  republic  in  tbc 
interior  was  more  or  less  isolated  and  self-coniaJned,  a  B 
republic  on  the  seaboard  might  have  invited  the  interfeieOGK 
of  other  nations  rivals  of  the  English. 

Durban,  the  port  of  Natal,  bears  Ihe  name  of  ao  EngKd 
governor  of  the  Cape.  The  inland  town  of  Pietctmarilibin^ 
is  called  after  two  Dutchmen.  The  beginning  of  EnglUi 
colonisation  came  in  from  the  sea.  The  Dutch  elcmen 
came  over  the  mountains.  The  English  had  priority  i 
time,  but  they  were  only  a  handful ;  the  British  Govenimei 
refused  to  recognise  them  as  a  colony,  and  the  ! 
remnant  of  a  very  small  band  of  traders  threw  in  tlieir  ll 
v»iih  the  Dutch,  In  July,  1838,  General  Napier,  who  t 
succeeded  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urhan  at  the  Cape,  is&ued 
proclamation,  referring  10  the  emigrants  as  being  Brili 
subjects ',  inviting  them  10  return  to  the  Cape  Colony  « 
a  promise  that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  a 
intimating  that  at  his  convenience  he  would  take  possess 

i   of  the  port  of  Natal.     In  the  following  November  he  9 
a   small   detachment   of   troops  to  keep  command   of  I 

n  port,  and  in  vain  he  pressed  the  home  govemmeni  I 
declare  Natal  to  be  a  British  Colony.  Temporary  1 
military  occupation  of  the  harliour  was  approved  by  L 
Glenelg  and  his  successor  Lord  Normanby,  but  iheir  cons 
could  not  be  won  to  ihe  extension  of  British  domini 
in  South  Africa.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Govern 
considered  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  in  Natal  to  be  u 

'  As  British  snbjccts  they  ceme  within  the  leims  of  an  Imperial  , 
of  1836  [6  »n<!  7  Will.  4,  cap.  s;]  by  which  the  criminal  law  of 
Cape  Colony  wai  made  applicable  lo  all  His  Majesly'i  snbjecti '  wil 
ODy  lemtory  a'^jnccnt  lo  the  said  colony  tad  being  lo  ibe  southwmnl 

1^  IwcBty-ftfUt  (kiiree  of  io«h  Utiiods.' 


and  possibly  misleading;;  and  at  ihe  end  of  1839  ihe 
detachment  was  withdrawn.  Some  months  pas 
Boera  gave  outward  fonn  and  shape  lo  their  republic,  and 
began  10  negotiate  with  the  Governor  for  formal  recognition 
of  their  independence,  asking  in  September  1840  10  be 
Kknowledged  as  a  free  and  independent  people,  but  with 
tbe  privileges  of  British  subjects,  and  in  the  following 
Juiuary.  in  bolder  and  more  explicit  terms,  lo  be  recognised 
II  ft  republic  in  close  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  In  the 
neaniime,  however,  the  colonisation  of  Natal  under  the 
British  flag  was  urged  both  in  England  and  at  the  Cape. 
Lord  John  Russell,  now  Secretary  of  State,  began  to  yield 
10  pressure,  and  the  farmers  damaged  their  cause  by  their 
dealings  wiih  the  natives. 

The  territory  which  ihey  claimed  south  of  the  Umzim- 
kulu  River  was  claimed  also,  in  whole  or  part,  by  Kaku  the 
leading  chieftain  of  the  Pondo  Irilie,  who  had  been  for  some 
Jtars  in  alliance  with  the  Cape  Government,  and  who  was 
held  10  that  alliance  by  the  influence  of  Wesleyan  mia- 
•ioDiries.  A  cattle  raid  fay  a  neighbouring  and  rival  clan 
ltd  lo  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  a  commando, 
leaded  by  Pretorius,  killed  some  of  llie  natives  and  carried 
off  captives  and  plunder.  The  Pondo  chief,  fearing  that  his 
own  [lira  would  come  next,  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
(jovtrnor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  his  appeal  was  answered 
^y  tlie  despatch  of  a  party  of  troops,  early  in  1841,  to  lake 
"P  a  station  in  his  country.  Meanwhile,  relieved  from  fear 
of  liie  Zulus,  the  rt^mnanls  of  broken  tribes  were  finding 
■heir  way  back  to  Natal ;  and,  as  their  number  grew,  the 
firmeis'  Volksraad  resolved  lo  locale  them  in  this  same 
'«"'der-land — the  debateable  district  south  of  ihc  Umzimkulu. 
^Dch  a  resolution  was,  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  Cape  Government, 
*"  infringement  of  the  Pondo  territory,  and  fr.iughl  with 
•"anger  for  the  future;  for  it  gave  ground  for  fear  that 
Kessure  from   ihe  side  of  Natal   would  drive  llie  &%%i 
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IHp4«T  I.  clans   one    on  another,  until   the  Cape  Colony  was  a^n 

I~'*  overrun'.     At   the    same    lime,    a    new   source   of  aniidv 

I  was  discovcTed  in  an  American   trading  ship,  which   camt 

I  to  Natal  and  did   some  business  at  the  harbour.     Il  va» 

I  the    beginning,   so   it   seemed    to    the    Cape  merchants,  of 

P  foreign  traffic  with  and  foreign  interference  in  South  Afnca, 

[  by  a  port  and  a  route   over  which  thfiir  fcovemmcnt  had 

Durian  no  control.     It  seemed  clear  that  some  decided  action  must 

"^J^iientd  ^^    '^^^"'    ^"^    "*    '^P'''    '^■♦'     '"^^    ""°P^    ^^°^    ^*''^* 
fy  Briiisk  country  were  marched  on  into  Natal  to  resume  OccupUild 

I  •;,%••"     of  lb.  port. 
A  few  weeks   before    they  arrived,  a  Dutcii   vessel  Iwl 
1  appeared  on  the  scene.     She  had  been  sent  out  by  a  fitB 

I  of  mcrchanis  in  the  Netherlands,  fired  by  sympathy  wtA 

I  their   countrymen    in    South    Africa,  and    by    the    hope  til 

I  establishing  a  new  branch  of  trade.     The   farmers   inttr^ 

preled  the  visit  as  an  indication  that  they  would  rece)t( 
support  and  protection  from  tlie  Netherlands  Govemma 
/■'ijttting     and,   strong  in  this  belief,  they  sent  protests   to  the  COV 
't^riZl'"  n>a"'^''r  of  the  British  troops,  who  had  taken  up  his  positk 
andtht       at  the  head  of  the  port.     The  protests  were  followed  by 
""'         open  warfare ;    and,  defeated   in  a  night   attack  upon   the 
Doer  forces,  the  Englishmen  were  closely  besieged  in  their 
camj).     Before  they  could  be  starved  out,  however,  reinforec^ 
ments  arrived  by  sea,  the   siege  was   speedily   raised,  t 
.VHdmijjww  farmers  broke  up,  and   in  July    1842   iheit  representai 
Botn  tendered  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Queen.     The 

final  issue  was  slill   uncertain,  and  remained  so  for  soine 


sed,  td 
mtathaR 
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'  Before  Ihe  <iste  ol  lh)a  Boer  cummando.  and  lierore  itUt  mololion 
of  the  Vulkirud,  Major  Chartcn,  who  bnd  commandcil  ihe  firtl 
delachinenl  of  troops  which  occiipied  Port  Nautl  in  1838  q.  writing  in 
the  United  Service  Journal  in  Novemlicr,  18^9,  cnumeraled  ibe  uilct 
lirtween  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colonv,  and  added  : — '  Il  docs  not  appcu 
tn  me  to  be  liejond  Ibe  chancer  of  pos^bilily  that,  in  the  counc  ol  one 
or  two  geneiationt,  the  einignmu  who  arc  now  setUing  in  the  Nitsl 
couniry  may  lie  the  nucleui  of  a  power  capalile  of  moving  thu  hud 
ifainsl  the  colony  and  bdicgiag  tbe  iuii^liili  in  Cape  Caitlc. 
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months,  while  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were  Ch.  VI. 
interchanging  views.  At  length,  in  April  1843,  Lord  Stanley  " 
being  then  Secretary  of  State,  a  despatch  arrived  at  the 
Cape  which  intimated  that  Natal  and  the  settlers  in  Natal 
should  be  taken  under  British  protection  and  placed  under 
British  law,  though  the  wishes  of  the  Boers  were  to  be 
consulted  as  far  as  possible  in  regard  to  such  local  institu- 
tions as  might  be  required.  Their  wishes  were  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  special  Commissioner,  any  boni-fide  land 
claims  were  to  be  respected,  and  Natal  was  to  be  constituted 
in  some  sort  a  self-governing  colony,  provided  that  British 
law  and  British  sovereignty  was  maintained,  that  no 
distinction  was  made  between  black  or  white  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  that  no  slavery  was  tolerated,  and  no  unauthorised 
aggression  permitted  upon  natives  residing  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  colony. 

The  Commissioner  arrived  in  June,  1843,  and  found  all 
in  confusion.     The  Netherlands  Government  had  disowned 
the  intrigues  of  its  subjects,  but  those  intrigues  were  still 
proceeding.     Native  refugees  from  Zululand  were  flocking 
into  the  country.     The   Boer  Government  had   collapsed, 
and  the  scene  was  one  of  anarchy.     Yet  the  mass  of  the 
farmers  were   still  antagonistic   to  British   rule,  and   large 
numbers   came   down    from    the    plateau    to    stiffen    their 
resistance.  They  debated,  they  squabbled,  the  men  threatened 
and    the    women    talked;     but,   when     the  Commissioner 
announced  that   the  Drakensberg  would  be  recommended 
as  the  boundary  of  the   future  colony,  the  fighting  Boers 
from  the  interior  went  back  over  the  mountains,  and  left 
their  comrades  to  take  care  of  themselves.     Eventually,  the  Final 
tenns  which  the  Governor  offered  were  accepted,  the  farmers  --^ 
asking  that  Natal  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  Cape,  and  rectif- 
having  its  own  elected  Legislative  Council  and  such  simple  /^^^%^'^^ 
machinery  of  government  as  they  could  trust  and  under- 
stand.   By  agreement   with    the    Zulu    king,  Panda,  ticv^ 
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Pari  1.    Umzimyati  or  Buffalo  River,  from  ils  source  ic 
—"~      wiih   Ihe   Tuyel.i,  and  the  Tugela   to    the  sea,  was  i 

Islilutetl  the  norihern  boundary  of  the  colony,  giving  to  Nm 
&  large  piece  of  territory  between  the  Buffalo  and  the  Upp* 
Tugela,  and  St,  Lucia  Bay  was  also  ceded  to  the  Btiiisbl 
Crown.     On  the  other  hand,  no  pretence  was  made  of  anj    I 
longer  treating  Zululand  and  ils  king  as  under  the  suzccainij 
of  the  Natal  Government,     On  the  south,  ihe  frontier  of  lh( 
colony  was  moved  back  to  the  Umzimkulu  River,  and  up 
to  that  river  the  territory  which  the  Boers  liad  previously 
claimed  was  assigned  to  Faku,  the  Pondo  chief. 
Thus  Natal  became  a  British  Colony,  and  a  Brilish  Colonj 
it  has  remained.     The  story,  of  which  a  scanty  outline  hv 
been  given  above,  is  not  a  pleasant  one  for  an  KnglishraaD 
to  read  or  record.     There  must  have  been  mismanageroenl    ' 
and  needless  misunderstanding  to  inspire  the  South  AfricUkJ 
Dulchmen  who  trekked  to  Natal  with  such  deeply  rooloT 
mistrust   of  Briiish  rule.     They  protested   against    it.  ihe^j 
(ought  against  it,  and,  when  the  end  came,  ihey  most  1 
tin/    ihem  left  the  country.     That  such  animosity  should  liavt 
tiiyef'"'   Rrown  up  and   taki-n  root  sjieaks   little  for  the  tact  am* 
the  liorrs     wisdom    of   the    politicians    who    handled    South    Africar» 
^^"j^        matters.     Some  bad  feeling  was  inevitable,  as  the  outcome 
Gmrni-      of  the  conflict  and  contrast  between  different  views  of  life— 
men  .  ^^^  difference  was  not  so  much  between  Dutch  and  English.^ 

as  between  men  who  were  modelled  on  the  lines  of  th^^ 

1  seventeenth    or   eighteenth   century,    and   those  who    wcr^5= 

inspired  by  the  progressive,  humanitarian,  but  withal  wavering 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yei  true  statesmanships 
finds  ways  of  compromise  and  reconciliation,  of  heahn^f 
breaches,  before  the  iron  enters  into  the  soul  and  th^ 
bitterness  of  the  fathers  is  inherited  by  the  children.  Th^ 
golden  mean  was  not  discovered  in  South  Africa,  or  rathe:* 
it  was  not  discovered  in  England  for  South  Africa  i  anc^ 
rough,  untutored,  obalinate  men  were  perpetuaUy  pCTplajM*^ 
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by  dealings   which  varied  with  shifting   public  opinion  at    Ch.  VI. 
the  other  end  of  the  worid.     They  might  have  obeyed,  if        ** 
they  could  have  understood.     They  might  have  trusted,  if 
one  year  and  another  had  not  brought  new  proofs  of  doubt 
and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers.     To  proclaim  but 
not  to  enforce,  to  advance  and  again  to  withdraw,  to  be 
strong  one  day  and  to  be  weak  another,  is  to  alienate  the 
understandings  and  the  affections  of  men. 

For  some  years  after  the  English  became  masters  of  the  Growing 
Cape,  the  difficulties  which   South   Africa   presented  as  a  ^li^j^of^' 
field  of  European  colonisation  were  considerable,  but  from  South 
1835  onward  they  were  enormously  increased.     What  bad^^^^'' 
been  comparatively  simple  became  complex.     Instead  of  one 
colony  under  one   government,  different   European   states 
came  into  being,  varying  in  their  institutions,  their  views, 
and  their  dealings  towards  the  native  races  and  one  another. 
South  Africa  became  the  scene  of  diplomacy  and  civil  war. 
Foreign  interference  was  talked  of,  Kaffir  chiefs  learnt  to 
play  one  section  of  white  men  against  another.     All  was 
changed   from   the  time  when  Great  Britain  took  over  a 
small  Dutch  dependency  with  few  outlying  liabilities  beyond 
those  which  the  acts  of  frontier  settlers  imposed  upon  the 
Government.     In    part    it    was    inevitable.      Growth    and 
extension  could  not  take  place  without  complication   and 
disunion.      But    in    great    measure    the    difficulties    were 
artificially  created   by  not   appreciating  the  time  and  not 
knowing  the  place. 

When  the  wandering  Dutch  farmers  looked  down  from  the 
mountains  on  the  land  of  Natal,  it  seemed  to  them  a  place 
of  smiling  beauty.  They  won  it  from  the  Zulus,  and  suffering 
endeared  it  to  them,  for  friends  and  wives  and  children  lay 
l>tiichered  beneath  its  soil.  Yet  no  such  ties  availed  against 
their  love  of  independence  or  dislike  of  British  rule,  and 
^  greater  number  soon  retraced  their  steps  to  the  dusty 
plains  of  the  interior.  The  Boers  who  lived  or  roamed  beyond 
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the  Vaal,  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  colony,  had  taken  no 
part  in  resistance  10  the  English  in  Natal,  Poigieier  wm 
their  leader  and  held  them  bauk,  a  clear-headed  and  moderate 
man.  His  policy  and  that  of  his  followers  was  to  keep  beyond 
reach  of  interference  from  the  colonial  government,  and  be- 
tween 1843  and  1^47  many  of  this  section  of  the  emigrant 
farmers  moved  norlh-east  from  Polchefsiroom  in  the  direction 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  founding  in  1845  and  1846  the  villages  tit 
Ohrig^tad  and  Lydenburg.  Still  ihey  maintained  a  connexi 
with  their  brethren  south  of  the  Vaal.  In  the  territory  betwe 
the  Vaal  and  the  Orange  Rivers  law  and  order  were  at  a  d 
count.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  the  Boer  assemi 
ai  Winburg  held  nominal  authority,  though  not  recognis 
by  the  Cape  Government,  while  further  south.  In  the  distii 
watered  by  the  Modder,  the  Riet,  the  Calcdon,  and  the  Oran 
Rivers,  were  numbers  of  farmers,  some  of  whom  had  not  d 
owned  or  were  ready  to  resume  allegiance  lo  the  Brit 
Crown,  while  others  were  bitter  partisans  of  Boer  indepi 
dence.  Here  was  the  land  of  Adam  Kok,  the  Griqua 
and  eastward  of  his  territory  Moshesh  the  Basuio  chief  1 
consolidating  his  power  and  extending  his  influence  and 
claims  outside  and  beyond  his  mountain  home. 

Temporising  and  vacillating  as  ever  was  the  policy  of 
Government.     In  September,  1841.  Sir  George  Napier  issue 
a  proclamation  forbidding  encroachments  by  British  subjects 
— and  British  subjects  the  Boer  emigrants  were  still  held  to 
be — upon  the  Griquas,  the  Basulos.  or  other  native  tribefc  ■ 
A  few  weeks  later  a  colonial  judge,  who  was  on  circuit  in  ibcA 
north  of  the  Cape  Colony,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  aiid  OH 
bis  own  responbibilily  proclaimed  British  sovereignty  over  tlw"^ 
whole  territory, from  the  OrangeRiver  northward  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  the  twenty-second  degree  of 
longitude  10  the  eastern  ocean.     The  procla 
the  present  Orange  Free  Stale,   the    souihem  half  of 
Transvaal,  Griqualand  and  Bechuanaland  on  the  west,  Ni 
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uo  the  easl.  It  was  a  bold  move,  100  bold  for  ihe  Govern-  I 
meni  to  adopt  The  {irockmation  was  disallowed,  the  land 
was  noi  claimed  as  British  territory,  but  its  white  inhabitants 
were  still  claimed  as  British  subjects.  These  same  Brilbh 
uibjixts  quarrelled  with  the  natives  and  with  one  another, 
and  the  next  step  taken  bv  the  Government  was,  in  1843,  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Giiqua  Adam  Kok  and  the  Basuto  Adam  A 
Moshesh.  by  which  they  were  given  the  advantages  of  British  "/„^j 
alliance  and  proteclion,  and  acknowledged  as  owners  and/i" wa^it' 
rulers  of  the  border  territory  north  of  the  Orange  River,  the  %^^ 
Griqua  on  the  west,  the  Basuto  on  the  east.  Excluded  from  iht  Br 
the  lenns  of  these  treaties  the  emigrants  were  further  em-  j^J^T™" 
bittercd.  WTial  was  to  them  the  rule  or  the  pretension  of 
a  leader  of  hair-breeds  or  a  native  chieftain?  Black  men 
were  treated  as  allies  of  the  Governmenl,  while  men  as 
rebellious  subjects.  For  the  former  was  friendship,  protec- 
lion, and  independence,  for  the  laller  wordy  proclamations 
and  empty  exhortations  to  obedience.  '  Are  we  then  worse ' 
wrote  Pretorius  at  a  little  later  date,  '  are  we  more  con- 
temptible than  the  coloured  population?  To  them  are 
acknowledged  and  secured  the  lands  ihey  have  inherited; 
to  them  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  self-government  and 
their  own  laws;  but  as  soon  as  we  whiles  are  on  the  same 
lands,  which  we  have  jusdy  obtained  from  them,  these  privi- 
leges are  immediately  taken  from  us,  so  that  we  may  justly 
say  that  we  do  not  even  share  equally  with  the  coloured 
tribes ;  but  that  now,  though  all  other  creatures  enjoy  rights 
liberties,  we  are  constantly  constrained  to  be  in  feiters.' 
again,  '  We  will  rather  await  the  merciful  settlement  of 
great  Creator  than  longer  to  wrestle  under  the  feet  of 
every  petty  coloured  people  \'  Quarrels  broke  out  betiveen 
the  Griquas  and  the  farmers  who  were  in  their  land,  the 

'  Pietorius  >n<l  about  900  oihcts  to  Sir  tinny  Smitb  July  1 R,  1841), 
uid  Pietorius  and  other  commnndontJ  \o  the  same  August  10,  184S  :— 
Conespondence  relative  to  the  senUmeal  of  Natal  and  tbc  icoent 
rebellioa  of  the  BoeD,  May,  184^,  pp.  14, 17. 
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[I.    Boers  took  up  arms,  and  a  small  force  of  iroops  was  H 
up  fTom  the  colony  to  support  Adam  Kok.     At  a  pbij 
Mrmiils      named  Zwartkopjes  a  slighl  skirtnish  took  place,  and  lul 
at  Zyinrt-    farmers  were  without  diffieuliy  dispersed.     The  Goveraor, 
"""'        Sir  Peregrine    Mailland,    then    modified    the   terms  of  (he 

IGriqua  treaty,  dividing  Adam  Kok's  land  into  two  parts,  one 
or  which  was  to  remain  the  inalienable  property  of  the  Griqiu 
people,  while  in  the  other,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Griqua 
chief,  supported  by  a  British  resident,  who  was  stationed  i 
Bloemfontein',  European  setllement  was  to  be  freely  allon 
This  arrangement  was  made  in  June,  1845,  and  1 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Basutos,  t 
without  any  definite  result. 
Meanwhile  delay  was  taking  place  in  the  permanent  settV 
ment  of  Natal  as  a  British  colony,  claims  of  farmers  wer^ 
outstanding,  large  numbers  of  natives  were  coming  into  the 
country  and  obtaining  locations,  and  the  Dutchmen  who  had 
not  yet  left  were  becoming-  more  and  more  restless  9 
AfiMicH  «/' discontented.  At  length,  in  1S47,  they  sent  Pretorius  1 
te^hTcate  '''^'^  Spokesman  to  the  Cape  Colony  to  lay  in  person  I 
C^my  on  grievances  before  the  Governor.  He  went  but  was 
tht  Bc^  received,  and  came  back  with  popular  sympathy  and  wM 
farmeriin  bitterness  of  heart.  More  emigrants  followed  him  < 
■^""  ■  Orange  River,  and  the  wave  of  disaffection  gathered  s 
Arrival  of  Preiorius  had  hardly  come  and  gone  when  a  new  Govern 
SmiJi""^  Sir  Harry  Smith,  landed  at  the  Cape.  Of  all  T 
H  most  likely  to  reconcile  the  Dutch  farmers  to  British  rule,  ti 

^k  confirm  those  who  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  win 

^U  back  others  who  had  already  renounced  it.     Had  he  been 

^K  on  the  spot  some  years  earlier,  it  is  possible  tliat  his  dealings 

^H  might  have  been  entirely  successful.     As  it  was,  at  first  he 

^^M  nearly  achieved  success.     The  Boers  remembered  his  bold 


'  Bloemfontein  w»s  then  a  (arm  and  «ai  lianiJcd  ortr 
[uarters  of  ihe  Uiitiih  reiidcnl.  l-rom  this  d*tc,  1S45, 
IS  lie  fulare  capital  of  the  Oiangc  Free  Stale, 
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ilful  defence  of  the  colony  in  the  great  Kaffir  war  of   ' 
bow  he  had  been  the   right   hand  of  Sir  Benjamin 
in    in    carrying  out    ibe   seitlemem   of   the   Eastern 

rroniicr,  which  they  had  approved  and  which  Lord  Glenelg 
h»d  reversed.  TTiac  he  understood  ihe  colonists  and  their 
wws,  and  sympathised  with  them,  they  could  not  doubt.  He 
knew  them  and  they  knew  him.  Unconventional  in  speech 
I  mJ  action,  arbitrary  but  kind-hearled,  prompt  in  doing  and 
I  fnficss  in  responsibility,  ever  using  the  Bible  language  of  the 
Puritan  soldier,  he  was  not  merely  an  ofRcial  but  a  man  who 
(Onlil  deal  with  men.  Strange  and  grotesque  as  some  of  his 
I  dwiaiches  and  proclamations  appear  to  be,  when  read  at  the 
present  day.  his  utterances  not  only  expressed  the  real  feelings 
"f  a  deeply  religious  man,  but  were  well  calculated  to  carry 
coni-iciion  to  the  minds  of  native  chiefs  and  wandering 
Boers.  In  a  manifesto,  which  concludes  with  a  prayer,  he 
adiilresscd  the  farmers  as  'half-lost  friends  and  wavering 
Christians,'  and  appealed  to  their  feelings  '  as  men,  as  fathers 
of  families,  as  reasoning  human  beings  possessing  immortal 
souls '.'  His  language  to  Moshesh  was  in  this  strain :  '  The 
creed  of  all  good  men  is  that  there  is  one  God  over  all,  white 
»nd  black'."  Thus,  in  words  which  Dutchmen  had  known 
and  reverenced  from  lime  immemorial,  and  which  missionaries 
were  ever  making  familiar  to  the  ears  of  natives,  he  strove  to 
win  back  the  affections  of  both  races. 

He  bad  left  the  colony  at  the  end  of  one  Kaffir  war.  He 
came  back  to  it  at  the  end  of  another ;  and  one  of  his  first 
acts,  as  has  been  iold ',  was  to  enlarge  British  territory  to 
the  norb  and  to  the  east,  so  that  on  the  north  the  Orange 
River  became  the  boundary  of  the  Cap-;  Colony  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  outskirts  of  Basuloland. 

'  Conespondencc  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Kaffir  trilm,  ta.,  Joly, 
1 8^8,  p  78. 

*  Correspoadencc  relative  to  the  establish ment  of  the  settlement  of 
Natal  and  the  recent  rebellion  of  the  Boers,  May,  1849,  p.  64. 

*  See  abovii  p.  164. 
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Within  a.  Tew  weeks  arter  his  arrival  at  the  Capi 
the  mean  limc  visited  ami  re-arranged  the  frontier, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1 848,  inlo  ihe  disturt: 
north  of  the  Orange  River.  There  he  had  a  conf 
Adam  Kok,  confining  that  chieftain's  jurisdiction  at 
.  to  the  inalienable  Griqua  reserve :  he  also  met  W 
Basuto  chief,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  a  fulurt 
lion  of  sovereignty  over  his  land.  Passing,  as  was 
described,  '  like  a  meteor ' '  through  the  country,  c 
only  the  views  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  Bril 
hurried  on  to  Natal  to  stem,  if  possible,  the  tide  of 
from  that  country  which  was  then  taking  place,  1 
banks  of  the  Tugela  he  met  the  farmers.  'On  rn 
the  foot  of  the  Drakensberg  mountains.'  be  wix 
almost  paralysed  to  witness  the  whole  populaiioi 
exceptions,  trekking.  Rains  on  this  side  of  ihe 
are  tropica!,  and  now  prevail ;  the  country  is 
by  considerable  streams,  frequently  impassable; 
families  were  exposed  to  a  state  of  misery  whi 
before  saw  equalled,  except  in  Massena's  ii 
Portugal  '.■  He  listened  to  llieir  complaints,  > 
many,  'but  al!  expressive  of  a  want  of  confi 
liberality  as  10  land  on  the  part  of  the  Goverame 
appointed  at  once  a  Land  Commission  for  Natl 
avowed  object  of  securing  good  and  exiensivt 
tile  settlers  who  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  if 
Pretorius,  their  leader,  he  named  as  a  member  ol 
mission,  holding  him  to  be  'a  shrewd,  sensible  ma 
two  or  three  months  he  saw  cause  to  alter  this  o\ 
Pretorius  was  written  down  a.  '  rebel '  and  '  arch  &] 
whose  apprehension  was  offered  the  feum  of  on< 
pounds. 

lelntive  to  the  state  of  the  C 


'  Further  correspond' 
Territory,  Mmy,  1853,  p.  , 

'  Correspondence  relal 
A'aul,  Ja\j,  184S,  p. 
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\\Tiile  still  by  the  Tugela,  interviewing  the  Natal  Boers,    Ch.  VI. 
Sir  Hairy  Smith  put  forth  a  memorable  proclamation,  dated      "^7 
February  3,  1848,  and  declaring  the  whole  territory  between  sovereignty 
the  Orange  and  the  Vaal  Rivers,  as  far  east  as  the  Drakensberg  t^odaimed 
mountains,  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen.     It  territory 
would  seem  that  he  communicated  his  intention  of  doing  so  ^f^"^'"  ^^'^ 

°         Orange 

to  Pretorius,  who  warned  him  that  the  farmers  would  not  aftd  the 
submit.     That  the  Governor  under-estimated  the  number  of  ^^^' 

Rtvtrs. 

possible  opponents,  and   over-estimated   his  own   personal 

influence,  there  can  be  little  doubt.     Had  he  been  longer  in 

the  country,  he  would  have  known  how  deeply  rooted  in  the 

minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Boers  was  antipathy  to  British 

rule.    The  proclamation  covered  the  district  of  Winburg, 

where  for  some  ten  years  past  there  had  been  a  semblance 

of  republican  government.     A  British  Resident  in  charge  of 

the  whole  territory  was  stationed  at  Bloemfontein,  and  two 

Assistant  Commissioners  were  appointed,  one  for  Winburg, 

one  for   the  Caledon  River.     Resenting   the  measure,  the  The  Boers 

farmers  took  up  arms,  and  before  the  end  of  July,  Pretorius,  ^^^^/^^ 

at  the  head  of  a  strong  burgher  commando,  was  master  of 

the  whole  territory,  and  encamped  on  its  southern  border,  the 

bank  of  the  Orange  River. 

On  hearing  the  news.  Sir  Harry  Smith  acted  with  prompt 
decision.    He  moved  up  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  from  Cape- 
town, crossed  the  Orange  River,  the   farmers  falling  back 
before  him,  and  joined  by  a  party  of  Griquas  and  some  of 
the  Dutchmen  who  had  not  followed  Pretorius,  he  came  into 
collision  with  the  latter  and  his  party  on  August  29,  1848. 
The  scene  of  the  fight  was  Boomplatz,  to  the  south-west  of  ^*^ «''' 
Bloemfontein,  halfway  between  that  place  and  the  Orange  lioom- 
River.     Here  the  road   ran  over  broken  ground,  between  Z^^^. 
ridges  of  stony  hills,  giving  shelter  behind  the  boulders  to 
men  who  fought  in  irregular  fashion,  depending  not  on  drill 
or  on  military  evolution,  but  on  the  straightness  of  their  aim 
^d  the  skiD  of  their  hand    A  heavy  fire  was  poured  oiv  \.\\e 

p  2 
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.  advancing  troops,  causing  some  eonrusion  and  loss  of  lite, 
but  they  were  led  by  an  old  soldier,  experienced  in  gnerilli 
warfare.  The  guns  were  brought  up,  one  hill  after  another 
was  carried,  and  a  fight,  described  as  'one  of  the  most  severe 
skirmishes  ever  witnessed  ','  ended  in  the  defeat  ami  dispersoa 
of  the  farmers.  No  further  resistance  was  made.  The  moM 
determined  enemies  of  the  Government  fled  over  the  Vaall 
others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  were  GiKd,,| 
A  fort  was  built  at  Bloemfontein  and  garrisoned ;  and  d 
Winburg  on  September  7,  ihe  Queen's  dominion  over  ihe 
whole  country  between  the  Orange  River  and  ihe  Vaal  wa* 
again  proclaimed. 

The  Governor  had  triumphed,  but  a  rude  shock  had  been 
given  to  the  policy  of  conciliation.  The  fight  at  Boomplaii. 
coming  after  the  hostilities  which  had  taken  place  in  Natal, 
showed  that  at  least  a  large  section  of  the  Boers  would  j-idii 
only  to  superior  force,  and  were  not  to  be  won  back  to  theitj 
allegiance  by  friendly  words  and  fatherly  proclamations. 
Orange  River  Tcrrilory,  or  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,* 
it  was  officially  termed,  was  now  divided  into  four  instead  of 
three  districts,  the  northernmost  part  of  the  lerrilory,  which 
had  preiiously  been  included  in  the  Winburg  district,  being 
constituted  a  separate  district,  under  the  title  of  the  dislrici  of 
Vaal  River.  The  appointment  of  Landdrost  or  Civil  Coin- 
missioner  in  this  district  was  offered  to  Hendrik  Potgieter.tbe, 
Transvaal  leader,  who  had  studiously  held  aloof  from 
arms  against  the  British  Government.  But  he  declined 
appoinmient,  as  Pretorius  had  before  refused  to  serve 
Land  Commission  of  Natal,  and  stayed  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  border.  Pretorius,  too,  was  in  the  Transvaal,  biding  his 
time.  In  the  following  year,  1849,  a  kind  of  constitution 
was  given  to  the  territory,  two  burgher  members  from 

'  From  Sir  H.  Smith's  acconnl  of  Ibc  cngagtinent  in  ,    ._ 

printeH  nt  p.  44,  of  CorTespondeiice  relative  to  the  establishment  of  || 
sctdemenlofNatttlttndtlieiecen'nt'W.Viomiti.betJixtt,  Inlj,  1S48.  | 
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if  Ihc  four  districts,  who  were  nominated  by  ihe  Governor,    C 

r  Wng  associated  with  the  British  Resident  and  the  four  magis- 

I   traiw  or  Civil  Commissioners  10  form  a  Legislative  Council. 

I  New  settlers,  many  of  them   English,   came   in   from   the 

vGlpc  Colony ;  the  European  population  grew  in  numbers ; 

r'flourisbing  villages  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  the  apparently 

'  Wstc  lands  of  a  year  or  two  previous  became  studded  with 

nib&tii^lial    homesteads'.'     Siill  there  was  an  undercurrent 

of  discontent,  which  grew  stronger  while  the  months  went  on ; 

liul,u  a  new  Kaffir  war  distracted  ihe  attention  and  absorbed 

the  forces  of  llic  Government  of  the  Cape,  British  authority 

btjond  the  Orange  River  became  perceptibly  weakened. 

Various  causes  tended  10  undermine  it.  After  no  long  Growing 
interval,  the  English  seltlers,  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  began  "^'^^ 
to  feel  the  want  of  some  measure  of  self-government,  and  to  autkoiit* 
ask  for  an  elective  element  in  their  council.  They  were  q^^ 
dominated  by  the  British  Resident,  who  on  the  other  hand  Rivtr. 
had  not  sufficient  force  at  his  back  to  ensure  obedience  and 
to  give  security  of  life  and  property.  When  the  Sovereignty 
was  first  proclaimed,  a  system  was  contemplated  which 
should  be  based  not  on  force  but  on  voluntary  adherence, 
mexpensive,  self-supporting,  not  needing  to  be  subsidised 
with  men  or  money.  The  white  colonists  in  the  territory 
were  to  provide  for  self-defence,  and  by  the  original  pro- 
climation  their  tenure  of  land  was  guaranteed  'upon  the 
condition  that  every  able-bodied  man  turns  out  in  the  defence 
of  Her  Majesty  and  her  allies  either  with  arms  or  as  special 
constables,  as  may  be  required  by  the  British  Resident  and 
Magistrate.'  The  condition  would  have  been  reasonable, 
had  the  territory-  been  the  home  of  white  men  alone ;  but 
litis  was  not  the  case.  It  included  large  native  reserves, 
the  clans  in  which  were  constantly  taking  up  arms  against 
one  another.     In  any  outbreak  of  the  kind,  one   parly  or 

'  Fuitber  coiTCipondeDce  relative  to  the  tlste  of  the  Orange  River 
(ritorj.  May,  1853.  P- 53' 
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the  other  was  necessarily  supported  by  the  Government 
and  treated  as  an  ally  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Burghers 
were  in  consequence  perpetually  under  orders  to  take  part 
in  a  native  quarrel  in  which  they  had  no  concern. 

In  the  region  of  the  Caledon  River  were  various  Bechuana 
clans,  located  on  the  borders  of  Basutoland.  Between  one 
and  another,  and  between  most  of  them  and  the  Basutos, 
there  were  constant  feuds.  There  were  chiefs  and  missionaries 
on  different  sides.  The  Basuto  Moshesh  was  guided  by 
the  advice  of  French  Protestant  missionaries.  Among  the 
minor  rival  clans  Wesleyan  influence  predominated.  Re- 
serves were  marked  out,  and  frontier  lines  demarcated,  the 
Basuto  country,  to  the  disgust  of  its  chief  and  people,  was 
contracted  in  its  extent ;  but  no  moral  authority  sufiiced  to 
keep  the  peace  between  savage  marauders.  At  length  the 
British  Resident  collected  an  inadequate  force  consisting  of 
a  few  British  regulars,  a  few  farmers,  and  a  larger  number 
of  natives,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  law  and  order;  and, 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  Basutos  at  a  hill  named 
Viervoet  on  June  30,  1851,  his  troops  were  defeated  and 
beaten  back.  The  check  came  at  a  bad  time,  for  Sir  Harr}' 
Smith  was  in  straits  in  the  Kaffir  war,  and,  though  reinforce- 
ments came  up  from  Natal,  no  active  step  could  be  taken 
to  retrieve  the  disaster. 

Durii  g  these  troubled  years  Lord  Grey  was  Secretar}- 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  '  He  had  assented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  on  condition  that 
*  the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  with  the  duty  of 
providing  for  their  own  defence  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
expense  of  that  system  of  government  which  is  established 
among  them,  should  be  thrown  entirely  on  the  emigrant 
Boers  and  on  the  native  tribes  among  whom  they  arc 
settled  \'     Three  years  had  now  passed,  and  there  seemed 

*  Correspondence  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Kaffir  tribes,  July,  1848, 
p.  68. 
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Dd  prospect  of  the  condition  beinjj'  fullilled.  The  despatches 
(roiti  England  l>egan  to  hint  at  a  change  of  [lolicy  and 
a  change  of  oHicers ;  and  ihe  first  Mep  taken  uas  to  appoiiil, 
iu  .May  iHgi,  two  Assistant  Commissioners  for  the  special 
purpose  of  dealing  witli  matters  beyond  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  Cape  Colony'.  The  news  of  the  Viervoet  fight  came 
home,  and  plainer  than  before  were  the  Secretary  of  State's 
wonJs.  Writing  in  September  1851,  he  blamed  [he  British 
Rnidcnt  at  Blocmfoniein  for  interfering  loo  mudi  in  the 
government  of  the  territory.  To  perminently  govern  it  by 
Diliiary  power  he  considered  10  be  out  of  the  question.  '  If 
ibe  Rujorily  of  the  inhabitants  will  not  supjiort  the  atithoriiy 
of  the  Kesidem,  ho  must  be  withdrawn.'  •  The  relinquish- 
ment of  die  lerriiory  would  bo  a  neoesbity  to  be  greatly 
lamented,'  but  it  must  rest  with  the  Boers  and  with  the 
native  chiefs  to  decide  whether  or  not  such  a  step  Sihould 
be  taken'.  The  words  were  those  of  a  strong  advocate  of 
colonial  self-government  and  colonial  self-defence,  of  a  policy 
which  was  being  carrietl  out  in  otlier  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Il  was  and  is  a  great  policy,  but  the  spirit  whicli 
dt&l  inspired  it  was  not  so  much  the  love  of  freedom  and 
the  desire  to  confer  independence,  as  a  passionate  longing 
to  set  a  bound  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  mother  country 
and  to  save  her  expense.  The  number  and  variety  of 
colonics  and  dependencies,  which  Great  Britain  has  possessed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  provided  her  statesmen  at  home 
wiili  an  unrivalled  storehouse  of  experience,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  given  thera  precedents  for  any  and  every  course 
of  action,  and  has  encouraged  ihem  from  time  to  lime  to 
guide    themselves   by   inconect   and   misleading    analogies. 

>  Uy  the  terms  of  the  Cave 

Inly  30,  l8£i.  Ibese  of&ceis  wi 
Eicellency,  Sir  H.  G.  \\.  Smi 
fur  Kltling  and  ndjusling  the  1 
Cape  o(  tfOCHJ  Hope.' 

.   »Cor 
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Where  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  are  nearly  all  of  one 
white  race,  especially  if  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  ihe 
problem  of  self-government  is  easily  solved.  Where,  as 
was  tlie  case  beyond  the  Orange  River,  while  men  and 
black  are  intermixed,  and  the  white  men  are  not  all  of  one 
blood  or  of  one  way  of  thinking,  there  is  a  danger  that 
self-governing  institutions  may  be  perverted  into  tyranny 
or  degenerate  into  anarchy.  If  given  in  such  cases,  self- 
governmeni,  one  would  think,  should  be  gradually  given, 
for  more  often  than  not  men  who  liave  fought  to  be  free 
need  to  be  trained  to  rule, 

When  Sir  Harry  Smith  first  reported  to  Lord  Grey  the 
proclamation  of  British  sovereignty  over  the  Orange  River 
Territory,  he  wrote,  ■  My  posilion  has  been  analogous  to 
that  of  every  Governor-general,  who  proceeded  to  India. 
All  have  been  fully  impressed  with  the  weakness  of  that 
policy  which  extended  the  Company's  possessions,  and  ytt 
few,  if  any,  especially  the  men  of  more  gifted  talents,  have 
ever  resigned  their  government  without  having  done  that, 
which,  however  greatly  to  be  condemned  by  the  theory  of 
policy,  circumstances  demanded  and  imperatively  iropoml 
upon  them.  Such  has  been  my  case'.'  Before  he  left, 
he  wrote,  in  view  of  a  possible  reversal  of  his  policy,  'The 
relinquishment  of  power,  territory,  and  authority  once  ac- 
quired is  a  measure  fraught  with  difficulties  and  numetoiu 
evils ;  while  a  contrary  course,  however  embarrassing  for 
the  moment,  must  prove  of  future  benefit'.'  This  was  one 
view.  Another  will  be  found  in  Lord  Grey's  dcspaichcs. 
'  The  ultimate  abandonment  of  tlie  Orange  River  Sovereign^' 
should  be  a  settled  point  in  our  policy','     Shortly  afta 

'  Canespondence  relative  lo  the  sulc  of  the  Kaffir  tribe*)  jBlfi  1841 
p.  61, 

*  Further  correspondence  relative  la  the  stale  of  the  Onu^  Kbcr 
Tcrrilory,  May,  iSjj,  p.  17. 

'  Correipondence  reUlive  \a  the  Etste  of  the  KsSi  tribes  JEc,  F<b. 
iBsj,  p.  J45.  ,       I 
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three    words  were  wrillen.  Sir  Harry  was,  early  in   1852,    Cii.  VL 
rrcalled.     He    was   not    the    first   Governor  to  be  recalled     ~" 
fiom  South  Africa,  and  was  not  (lie  last.    The  wars  and  ^jv*^, 
uiiMriatioDB  of  the  impetuous  old  soldier,   Jl  must  be  ad-  Smith. 
milted,    gave    reasonable    grounds    for   supetsession.      The 
disasters  in  the    KalBr    war  had    been   serious   and    many. 
Vet   events  of  bygone  years  were  in  the  main  responsible 
for    the   failure  and  the  suffering.     The  Kaffirs  might    by 
this   time  have  leamt  obedience  to  unswerving  rulers,  the 
Dutch  fanners  might  have  been  loyal  subjects  to  the  Queen, 
there  might  have  been  no  new  native  uprisings,  no  treks, 
no  rebellions,  if  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's  work  had  not  been 
undone. 

The  difficulties  of  the  British  Government  were  the  op-  Tlit 
pottunities  of  the  Transvaal  Boers.     No  attempt  had  been  ^J^ 
made  seriously  to  interfere  with  them,  or  to  exercise  authority 
over  their  land,  yet  they  were  still  nominally  British  subjects, 
still,  so  far  as  they  lived  to  the  southward  of  the  twenty-fifth 
degree  of  south  latitude,  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of 
the  Cape  Colony.     The  only  source  of  practical  difficulty, 
which  seemed  likely  to  arise,  was  on  the  western  frontier. 
Here   the  London   missionaries  were   at  work  among  the  David 
Bechuana   tribes,    and    of  their  number,    far   away  in  the  j^^J,*^ 
interior   at   the   mission   station    of  Kolobeng,  was   David  Buht 
Livingstone.     There  was  no  love  lost  between  him  and  the  "    ' 
Boers.     An  outspoken  and  fearless  champion  of  native  rights 
and    native    interests,    he    resented    the    Dutchmen's    rough 
dealings  with  the  coloured  races,  and  as  an  explorer  also 
he  crossed  their  path.     In   1849,  with  Oswell  and  Murray, 
he  set  ont  from  Kolobeng  for  the  north,  and  discovered  Di: 


ported  that  the  Boers  were  intercepting  parties  of  travellers 
who  were  following  in  his  footsteps.     It  was  the  beginning  Tkt  Baert 
of  a  trouble  which  became  more  acute  in  after  years,  tlie  Jj^  J^J^ 
first  attempt  b^  the  Boers  10  block  the  ttade  louie  10  Cenu^V 


'ffi 
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Africa.     Al  this  time  no  Boer  republic  had  yet  been  rccog- 1 
nised.     '  The  Boers'  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Stale  *  hare  notfl 
the    slightest    claim    lo    the    terriiorj-   wliich    they   occuffB 
beyond  the  Vaal  River' ;'   and  their  interference  with  Uriliril 
subjecLs   as    well    as  with  the  native    tribes    could   not  bel 
overlooked.     Yet    it    was    difficuli  to   know  what    slcps  I 
take,     I'o  march  a  larf;e  force  to  tlie  north  was  impossible. 
To   extend   British    sovereignly   over  an    almost    unlimited 
area  could  not  be  entertained;    and  only  partial  reniedics 
sujj'gested    themselves,    such    as    friendly    negotiation 
the   native  chiefs  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  com- 
bine for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  the  possible  widening 
of  the  powers  conferred  by   the    statute   of   1836*,    so  u 
to   make    the    limit    of  criminal    jurisdiction    over   British 
subjects  not  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south    latitude  but 
the  Equator. 
T'le  in.ii:-       It  seems  strange  that  in  little  more  than  a  year*  after 
fike'"     ^^^^  measures  were  contemplated,  the  independence  of  llic 
Ti-amvaal  Transvaal  Boers  was  formally  recognised.     Yel  so  it  wm. 
FMrniiid    Pfslori us,  since  the  fight  at  Boom platz,  had  remained  beyood 
l>y  the         the  Vaal,  a  proscribed  refugee.     The  uprising  of  the  Kaffia' 
River  Can.  ''^^  successes  of  the  Basutos,  the  dangers  which  on  all  » 
wntUn.      threatened  the  British  cause,  enabled  hini  10  come  oui  I 
a    new    character.      In    September  and    October   ] 
wrote  offering  to  treat  wiili  the  British  Government  1 
of  the    emigrant   iloers,  claiming  moreover  lo   have  1 
called  upon  by  the  Basuto  chief  and  by  many  of  llie 
inhabitants  of  the  Orange  River  Territory  10  act  as  met^U 
and  peacemaker.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  made  a  vi 
of  necessity,  and  prevented  interference  in  matters  south  4 


'  Canrapondej 
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the  Vaal  by  conseniing  to  negotiate   with   regard   to  the    Ch.  VI. 
Transvaal   and   its   inhabitants.      To  recognise  the  virtual        *' 
independence  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  was  only  to  acknow- 
ledge existing  facts.     Consequently,  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
on   Pretorius  was  reversed;   on  January  16,   1852,  at  the 
Sand  River  within  the  borders  of  the  Orange  River  Territory, 
the  Transvaal  delegates,  with  Pretorius  at  their  head,  met 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Government;  and  on  the 
following  day  the  famous  Sand  River  Convention  was  signed, 
by   which   the  'emigrant  farmers  beyond  the  Vaal  River' 
were  conceded  *  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
to  govern  themselves,  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen's  Government.'     In  April,  1852, 
the  Convention  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Harry  Smith's  successor, 
General  Cathcart,  and  in  the  following  June  it  received  the 
approval  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
C^olonies. 

One  clause  in  the  Convention  laid  down  that  *  no  slavery 
is  or  shall  be  permitted  or  practised  in  the  country  to  the 
^orth  of  the  Vaal  River  by  the  emigrant  farmers.'     Other- 
>*ise  the  British  Government  disclaimed  all  alliance  with  the  The  Bo€r> 
coloured  races  in  the  Transvaal  territory,  and  provision  was  i^^^f^^ 
snade    to    prevent   traders  and   travellers   from    the   south  evadint: 
supplying  the  natives  with  arms  and  ammunition.     Yet,  as  ^^^^fj^^^f 
soon  as  the  Convention  was  signed,  charges  and  counter-  the  Con- 
charges   arose.     The  western  frontier  of  the  republic  was  ^^•JJ'jJ 
not    defined,    and    along    the    Bechuanaland    trade    route,  slavery. 
narked  by  a  line  of  mission  stations,  English  traders  came 
and   went.     The   Boers  accused  them  of  importing  arms, 
and  in  turn  took  strong  measures  against  the  border  clans. 
It  was  the  old  story  over  again  with  the  old  result ;  com- 
mandos were  called  out ;    the  natives  were  shot  down  or 
put  to  flight;  captives  were  carried  off;    Livingstone's  house 
at  Kolobeng  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  broken  open 
and  looted.     The  Boers  had  won  their  independence,  but, 
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F'..    as  tales,  perhaps  highly  coloured,  carae  home  of  their  lawt  I 
exploits,    philanthropic    Englishmen    grudged    them   ibeir  1 
freedom,  for  ItbeTty  in  their  case  seemed  to  be  licence  to 
oppress  and  to  enslave  in  South  Africa  the  people  of  the 
soil. 

EvtHii  in  It  was  hoped  that  the  Sand  River  Conveniion  noulJ 
'x'mr'"'^'  reslore  good  feeling  between  the  Boers  and  the  British 
Territory.  Government,  and  lliat  south  of  the  \'aal  the  Dutch  would 

I  become  reconciled  to  living  under  British  rule.     Yet  Lord 

Grey's  words  as  to  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty  remained  on  record,  and  General  Calhcarl 
in  his  despatches  expressed  similar  views.  A  public  meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sovereignty,  called 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Bloemfoniein  in  Jmw, 
185Z,  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  popular  governinenl, 
but  by  no  means  repudiated  allegiance  to  the  Queen ;  and, 
had  the  wishes  then  expressed  been  carried  out.  the  Orange 
River  Territory  would  have  been  constituted  a  self-governing 
British  Colony,  The  president  of  the  meeting,  however, 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  the 
disaffected  Dutch  farmers  gave  Tree  utterance  to  their  beari'l 
desire.  But  the  first  and  most  pressing  practical  dlflicul^ 
was  the  outstanding  dispute  with  the  Basutos.  A  year  lui 
passed  since  the  fight  at  Viervoet,  and  Moshesh  had  tJ]0>«4 
TheBau'lo  no  signs  of  submission.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Geneil 
^i^^  Calhcart  bad  dealt  with  the  Kosa  Kaffirs,  he  determiot 
to  bring  the  Basuto  chief  to  terms.     At  the  beginning  d 


December,  1852,  he  concentrated  a  force  of  z.ooo  regular 
troops  in  the  Caledon  River  district,  and  summoned  Mosbo^ 
to  meet  him.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Platberg,  %  ruined 
Hottentot  village  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Caledoa, 
and  in  plain  words  ihe  Governor  demanded  prompt  < 
pensalion  for  the  robberies  committed  by  the  Ua&utOl 
The  akemaiive  he  said  was  war,  '  Do  not  talk  of  vax* 
replied  Moshesh, '  for,  however  anxious  I  may  be  10  avo 
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it,  yoa  know  that  a  dog  when  beaten  will  show  his  teeth  ^.*    Ch.  \'L 

Three  dajrs  were  allowed  for  the  terms  to  be  complied  with,        '" 

only  partial  restitution  was  made  at  the  end  of  that  time, 

and  war  was  the  result     Over  against  Platberg,  beyond  the 

river,  laj  Thaba  Bosigo,  the  Basuto  chieftain's  stronghold. 

Between  the   two  points,  lining  the  eastern   bank  of  the  The  fight 

Caledon,  was  the  Berea  mountain  with  rocky  sides.     Here  ^g^ea 

on  December  20,  1852,  the  fight  took  place.     The  troops,  mountain. 

commanded  by  the  General  in  person,  crossed  the  river  and 

advanced  in  three  colmnns,  two  of  which  were  to  march 

round  the  mountain  on  either  side,  while  the  third  was  sent 

to  clear  the  top.    All  three  were  to   meet  -on  the   plain 

^yond  the  mountain,  and  march  in  force  on  the  Basuto 

town.    The  plan  miscarried.    Two  of  the  columns,  fighting 

^^  broken   ground,   against    active    and   well-armed   foes, 

cumbered,  moreover,  with  the  cattle  which  they  carried  off, 

^ered  severely.     One  fell    back    to    the    camp    on   the 

^ledon,  while  the  other  late  in  the  day  joined  the  third 

^d  main  column  at  the  appointed  meeting  place,  only  in 

^tme  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  ground  with  difficulty 

Against  outnumbering  troops  of  Basuto  horsemen,  whom 

^he  English   General   in  his    account   of  the   engagement 

likened  to  irregular  Cossacks  or  Circassians  ^     There  was 

%hting  at  one  point  or  another  from  morning  to  night, 

in  the   end   the   English   were   nominally  victors,  but   the 

honours  were  as  much  with  the  vanquished.     The  Basuto 

chief  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.     The  dog,  may  be, 

had  been  beaten,  but  he  had  shown  his  teeth.     Moshesh 

was  something  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general.     On 

the  night  of  the  battle  he  sent  in   his  submission  to  the 

English  commander  and  sued  for  peace.     His  submission 

was  accepted,  though  many  of  the  English  officers  pleaded 

*  Further  correspondence  relatiTc  to  the  state  of  the  Orange  River 
Territory,  May,  1853,  p.  97. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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I'ART  1.    Tor  funher  fighting  and  a  more  decisive  victory,  and  Caihcwl 
'  "  "      led  his  Iroops  back  into  the  colony. 

I  The  battle  of  Berea  decided  the  fale  of  the  Orange  River 

Territory.  It  was  evident  that  the  land  must  be  indefinilelf 
occupied  by  a  strong  body  of  troops  or  must  be  given  up 
entirely.  The  ministry  chose  the  second  alternative,  oA, 
at  General  Catheart's  own  request,  sent  out  a  Spedal' 
Commissioner  lo  carry  their  decision  into  effect. 
Miuiea  ef  Commissioner  was  Sir  George  Clerk,  an  East  Indian  o 
CAr*'"'^'  of  higl.   Standing,  who  for  a  lime  had  been   Goverw 

Bombay'.     In    August,    1853,    he    reached    Bloemfontcin. 

The  withdrawal  of  English  sovereignty  was  no  easy  maiMK 
It  was  unpopular  in  the  Cape  Colony,  as  evidenced  bf 
numerous  petitions  against  the  step.  It  was  stroni^ 
opposed  by  many  in  the  territory  itself,  and  the  opponen* 
were  not  Englishmen  alone,  The  missionaries  of  Sootbt 
Africa  and  their  supporters  viewed  it  with  dismay. 
case  of  the  Transvaal  the  concession  of  independence  hii 
been  liltte  more  than  a  formal  confirmation  of  what  \ 
already  in  existence.  The  country  beyond  the  Vaal  1 
never  belonged  to  the  Queen,  its  inhabitants  were  all,  \ 
nearly  all,  Dutchmen  who  had  already  organised  some  kii 
of  government.  But  the  Orange  River  Territory  had  bo 
definitely  included  in  the  British  dominions,  Englishni 
had  settled  there  and  taken  up  land,  vested  inieresis  h 
been  created,  treaties  and  engagements  of  various  kin 
were  still  supposed  to  be  binding.  To  withdra 
confession  of  weakness,  a  sign  of  weariness,  of  shrinkk 
Thf  Cen-  from  responsibility  and  rule.  Yet  neither  the  Govern  _ 
^BlMmfaL  """^  ^^"  representative  on  ilie  spot  wavered  in  their  decisio 
td      protests  were  unheeded,  difficulties  smoothed  or  set  asiP 

'•/  ' 

L'  It  i«  interesting  ti 


-     "  -    -    By  Royal  Order  in  Council  Her  Majesty  abandoned 
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^^^ntounced  all  (iominion  and  sovereignty  of  Lhe  Crown  over 

r    the  Orange  River  Territory  and   iis   inhabilanis;    and   on 

I      February  23,  iSfl* — in  llie  year  of  the  Crimean  war — ^^^  nonmiglt 

I      Oeofgc    Clerk    signed    a   conveniion    ai    Eloemfontein,    by>»™"^ 

I      which  Ihc   British  Government  guaranteed  the  future  inde-  /{i^ 

I       pcndence    of    the     country    and    its    government '.      The  >'"^^ 

I       Conrentron  included  a  provision  against  slavery,  and  safe- 

guanted  lhe  long-atandinj;  British  alliance  with  the  Griqua 

captain,   Adam    Kok,   but    hid    down   that   otherwise    'the 

British  Government  has  no  alliance  whatever  with  any  native 

cbieis  or  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  River.' 

This  Convendon,  coupled  with  the  Sand  River  Treaty. 
seemed  at  the  time  to  set  definite  bounds  to  British  rule 
and  British  influence  in  South  Afnca.  The  coasi-hnc  was 
to  Iw  English,  tlie  land  on  the  south  as  far  as  the  Orange 
River,  the  land  on  the  east  between  the  mountains  and  tlie 
sea.  The  great  dreary  plateau  of  the  interior,  with  its 
mineral  wealth  yet  all  unknown,  was  left  to  the  Dutchmen ; 
and,  if  missionaries  or  traders  went  that  way,  no  longer, 
it  seemed,  could  they  hope  for  British  protection  or  win 
respect  under  cover  of  the  British  name.  Such  was  the 
outlook  forty  years  ago,  At  the  present  day,  behind  and 
around  the  Boer  republics  streldies  the  line  of  British 
colonisation. 

The  emigrant   fanners   secured  their  independence.     In 

'  A  comparison  of  the  Sand  River  and  Blofitifonlein  Cwiyenlions  will 
<how  that  the  later  tieatj-  granteil  inilependiMice  in  mine  eiplicil  leimi 
ihan  lhe  earllCT.  The  Sand  River  CoavcnCion  guaranteed  '  in  the  fullest 
niuiner,  on  the  part  of  lhe  Britiih  GorernniFnt.  lo  lhe  emijrranl  farmers 
tcynnd  the  Vaal  River  the  right  to  manage  their  own  afTairs,  and  to 
govern  Ihenuelvei,  withont  any  inlerference  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  lhe  tjucen'a  Government.'  The  Bloemfontein  Convention 
gnanotecd  '  on  lhe  part  of  Her  Majesty'i  Govemmenl  the  future  indepoi- 
denet  *  of  the  Orange  River  Territory  and  its  goYcrnmenl,  and  piomised 
thai  lhe  independence  ihonld  be  cunfinned  by  an  inetmmeat  'finally 
treeing'  Ibe  inhabitants  of  the  lerritoty  'from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Britian  Crown,  and  declaring  Ibem,  to  all  intents  and  purpose*  a  fiee 
and  independent  people,  and  ibeir  govcmmrnt  to  be  treated  anil  con- 
sidered thenceforth  a  free  and  indcpendenl  govemmenl.' 
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Part  I.  substance  they  had  freedom  already,  but  not  in  name. 
••  They  wanted  a  land  to  call  their  own ;  they  wanted  to  be 
recognised  as  no  longer  subject  to  the  British  Crown; 
nominal  as  well  as  real  independence  was  their  aim;  they 
achieved  it,  and  none  could  doubt  they  had  earned  it  They 
had  earned  it  by  leaving  for  ever  their  old  homes  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  by  all  their  sufferings  and  all  their  ventures ; 
but  most  of  all  they  had  earned  it  as  having  been,  when 
all  was  told,  rough  pioneers  of  civilisation,  as  having  faced 
and  broken  the  two  savage  hordes  which  had  been  the 
pest  and  scourge  of  South  Africa,  as  having  dealt  destnic- 
tion  to  Dingaan's  Zulus  and  chased  the  Matabele  out  of 
the  land. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

S  OBO^^TTH  OF  THE   GAPE  OOLONT  AJTD  NATAIi. 

)UTH  African  history  consists  largely  of  wars  and  treaties  Ch.  VIL 
Boers  and  natives.  Still  there  was  time  and  space  for 
eful  progress,  for  the  social  and  political  development  of 
Izpe  Colony  and,  after  Natal  became  a  British  posses- 
of  Natal  also.  Kaffir  wars  kept  the  eastern  frontier 
le  Cape  in  alarm  and  unrest,  confusion  reigned  beyond 
Drange  River,  discontented  farmers  moved  oflf  into  the 
ior.  Yet  the  vacant  places  within  the  colony  were  filled 
itural  increase  or  by  emigration  from  Europe,  population 
,  resources  grew,  means  of  communication  were  multi- 
and  improved,  and  the  Cape  colonists  as  a  whole 
Be  year  by  year  more  of  a  community,  more  of  a  nation, 
ar  brought  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  trade.  There 
:oming  and  going  at  the  seaports.  There  were  soldiers 
fed.  There  was  expenditure  on  the  spot  of  Imperial 
L  There  was  traffic  for  the  South  African  merchants 
contractors,  legitimate  traffic  and  possibly  illicit  also. 
British  tax  payer  and  the  frontier  settler  felt  the  strain 
U-,  but  the  resident  at  Capetown  or  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
jmer  whose  home  was  at  a  secure  distance  from  unruly 
*s,  bore  little  of  the  burden  and  shared  in  the  profit. 
e  twenty  years  from  1834  to  1854  were  years  of  con- 
fighting.  Then  came  a  lull,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
there  was  an  interval  of  comparative  peace,  preluding 
V  upheaval,  new  conflicts  and  conventions  Yfith  bVa^ck 

.  IV,  Q 
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Part  I.    and  white  men,  more  conrusion,  more  reversal,  and 
end  a  great  extension   of  colonisation  and  empire. 
intermediate  lime,  less  eventful  than  the  years  which  ] 
gone  before  or  which  followed,  contained  the  fruits  of  id 
had  passed  and  the  seeds  of  what  was  lo  come.    Self-g( 
ment  was  perfected  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  men  talked 
South  African   confederation.     Railways 
The  mineral  wealth  of  South  Africa  began  to  be  discloi 
and  one  of  the   more  immediate    results  of  the  discoi 
was  a  second — this  time  a  permanent — advance  of  BrS 
dominion  beyond  the  Orange  River.     There  was  wideni 
territory  and  widening  of  views,  and  meanwhile  the  ci 
of  the  Suez  Canal  finally  severed  the  old  connexion  i 
in  past  times  had  caused  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  lO; 
overshadowed  by  t!ie  East  Indies. 

The  form  of  government  which  was  given  to  ihe  Q 
Colony  in  1833  contained  no  elective  eleraenL  There  4 
unofficial  members  in  the  Legislative  Council,  but  they  m 
■*'■  nominated  by  the  Governor,  not  chosen  by  the  people.  9 
a  system  could  not  be  permanent.  It  was  inevitable  1 
a  colony,  in  which  there  was  a  large  and  growing  numbu 
Englishmen,  should  demand,  and  in  due  course  be  gta]| 
the  privilege  of  popular  representation.  Self-gmtrna 
began,  as  It  often  docs  begin,  and  as  in  fact  under  the  Di 
East  India  Company  it  had  already  to  a  small  extent  b^ 
in  the  sphere  of  local  administration.  In  iB^6  an  ordinl 
was  passed  providing  for  the  establislimcnt  of  elti 
Municipal  Councils  in  the  colony,  Beaufort  West  being 
first  town  or  village  to  which  the  Act  was  applied.  Capelj 
was  specially  excepted  from  the  terras  of  the  ordinance,' 
became  a  municipality  in  1840;  and  in  1841  we  find 
Board  of  Commissioners  petitioning  the  Queen  for  a  rej 
senCative  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  colony,  on  the  gra 
'  that  no  man  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  working  of 
municipalities  graciously  granted  by  your  Majesty  but 


1836. 
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w  thai  the  colony  is  fuily  prepared  for  the  boon  of  self-  Ch,  VI 
t '.'  Two  years  afierwards,  in  1843,  further  recog-         " 
given    to   the   principle  of  popular   election  in  noardi 
^loonexion  with  Road  Boards  for  the  colony.     An  ordinance  nn/inam 
wii  passed  creating  a  Central  Board  of  Road  Commissioners 
irtiowcrc  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  Divisional  Boards, 
I  b  which  the  majority  of  the  members  were  elected  every 
e  vtors  by  the  landed  proprietors.     These  boards  were 
I  (ivcn  power  to  levy  rales,  and  under  the  new  system  road 
Lniking  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  with  marked 

The  pelition  from  the  Capetown  municipality  for  Repre-  PeHtieiu 

:   Government   for   the    colony  was   forwarded   by  „^",„^ 

if  George  Napier  10  the  Secretary  of  Stale  at  ihe  end  of""". 

B1IS41.     He  enclosed,  at  the  same  time,  a  petition  to  a  similar 

«t,  which  was   the   result  of  a    public  meeting   of  the 

nhahitanis  of  Capetown.    Free  representalion,  ihe  petitioners 

■trgtc!  in   sober  and   temperate    terms,  would    lend   to  the 

:*ekrpment  of  the  colony,  and  would  encourage  immigration 

■torn  ihe  mother  country,  by  placing  incoming  settlers  under 

piQch  political  institutions   as  they  had  known   and  trusted 

n  tbeir  old  homes.     Stress  was  laid  on  the  practical  and 

naterial  advantages  which  might  be  especled  to  result  from 

self-govermneni,  and   sentimental  grievances  were  kept  in 

Ihe  background.     Sir  George  Napier  cordially  supported  the 

peiiiions.    He  lamented  the  ignorance,  the  misunderstanding, 

lie  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  which  were  due 

^  'he  want  of  popular  representation,  and  he  pointed,  as  ihe 

Petitioners  had  pointed,  to  (he  good  fruit  which  had  already 

"^n  borne  by  municipal  institutions. 

The  Dutch  system,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  had 
^*n  a  repressive  system.  Its  object  was  lo  discourage 
"^edom   and  sense   of  responsibility  among  the  colonists, 

n  the  snbjecl  of 
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fART  I.  except  in  purely  local  matters.  Its  result  was  twofol^ 
'  "  far  as  llie  arm  of  the  governtcent  reached,  ihere  was  pe^ 
tutelage.  Beyond  its  reach  there  was  anarch}'.  Cap( 
where  the  movement  in  favour  of  popular  represeM 
orig;iDated,  had  always  been  the  seat  of  adminislratioi 
consequently  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  governmenl 
the  same  time  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  colony-^ 
the  rise  of  Grahamstown  and  Port  Elizabeth,  the  oiJj 
worthy  of  the  name ;  and,  more  than  any  other  [jj 
South  Africa,  it  was  in  constant  contact  with  the  outer' 
Here  the  full  effects  of  despotism  had  been  felt,  ai 
here,  if  anywhere,  was  an  urban  community,  likely  to  B 
democratic  views  and  importing  those  views  perp( 
from  beyond  the  seas.  The  citizens  of  Capetown  the] 
as  was  natural,  took  the  lead  in  petitioning  for  an  t 
legislature.  But  Capetown  was  not  the  Cape  ColoBQ 
'  the  interests  or  the  supposed  interests  of  the  meirof 
Zffrrf  populadon,'  wrote  Lord  Stanley  in  answer  to  the  God 

iesp^hef  '  ^^y  ^  often  at  variance  with  those  of  the  remote  ol 
^^7,1841.  districts'.'  In  his  closely  reasoned  but  not  unsymjri 
despatch,  Lord  Stanley  pointed  out  two  main  pB 
objections  to  granting  parliamentary  representation,  til 
being  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  communication  b( 
Capetown  and  the  country  districts  and  in  those  dl 
Ibemselves,  the  second  being  the  multiplicity  of  racd 
inhabited  the  colony,  and  whose  interests  all  deserved 
tion.  The  despatch  gave  an  opening  for  further  considi 
of  the  question,  but  no  reply  came,  and  for  more  ihfl 
years  the  matter  rested,  until  in  November,  1846,  Lord 
who  was  then  Colonial  Secretary,  took  it  up.  1 

J.»rd  Grey       3y  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  colonial  self-govalj 
^tial  tilf-     "as  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  empire.  | 
had  ever  in  their  minds  the  blundering  interferencei 

The  dcspitch  «t 
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had  ittullcd  in  ihe  loss  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  and  not  many  Ch.  v: 
jewi  had  passed  since  Lord  Durham  had  written  his  cele-  "■*** 
lwt«l  Import  on  Canada,  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
tad  been  remodelled  on  liberal  and  democratic  lines.  On 
February  8,  1850,  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  laid  down  what  he  held  to  be 
iht  true  principles  of  colonial  policy,  basing  them  on  justice  The  lela- 
to,  conGdeuce  in,  and  sympathy  with  the  colonists,  and  re-  ^"^ 
pudialing  the  idea  that  England  had  no  need  of  her  colonies,  iVkiss. 
ind  was  not  bound  to  give  them  protection  and  defence. 
Y«  the  feeling  grew  up,  and  gained  ground,  that  English 
politicians  set  little  store  by  ihe  colonies;  that  they  were 
Muious  to  grant  self-government  as  a  burden  as  much  as  a 
boon;  that  they  were  studying  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country  rather  more  than  those  of  her  dependencies;  that 
Ihejr  nishcd  to  set  England  free  from  the  cares  and  re- 
>pOD»bilities  of  a  large  family.  England  is  old,  empire  is 
»  delusion,  colonies  are  an  expense,  such  was  the  popular 
inUrpretation  of  the  colonial  policy  which  the  Whigs  and 
Liberals  took  in  hand.  It  was  a  strained  interpretation, 
Imi  not  wholly  without  foundation.  The  Whig  statesmen 
"fre  logical,  they  were  good  political  economists,  they  saw 
clMriy  for  a  very  little  distance  ahead,  but  they  were  inclined  10 
ignore  and  eschew  sentiment  as  though  it  had  no  existence. 
The  policy  which  they  advocated  was  wholesome  and  sound, 
'™t  ihey  were  not  at  pains  to  make  it  gracious.  The  result 
*»S  that  the  colonies  took  their  gift  of  freedom,  but  did  not 
'^ank  the  givers.  They  took  it  as  children  of  England  who 
'«U  that  they  were  no  longer  wanted.  On  the  basis  of  truth 
^*i  justice,  wrote  Lord  Grey  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  the 
^pe. 'rests  die  policy  of  entrusting  the  remote  dependencies 
***~  a  metropolitan  state  with  the  largest  powers  of  self-govem- 
''^^nt  in  whatever  relates  to  their  internal  and  local  affairs',' 
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►art  I.  He  gave  another  side  of  the  same  policy  in  the  book  it 
which  he  reviewed  his  colonial  administration.  Thoe 
he  lamented  the  responsibilities  which  the  Britisb  GovefB- 
ment  bad  incurred  in  South  Africa,  regretted  that  BriiiA 
emigrants  had  been  sent  to  the  Cape,  and  wrote, '  few ' 
would  probably  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  ii  would  be  h 
better  for  this  country  if  the  British  territory  in  South  Aftkt 
were  confined  to  Capetown  and  10  Simons  Bay '.' 

A  Whig  by  conviction,  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  otfre* 
institutions,  Lord  Grey  was  none  the  less  an  autocrat  it 
instincts.  There  was  no  graceful  yielding  in  bis  compo- 
sition, no  lightness  of  touch  in  his  words  and  dealings.  T 
blessings  which  he  ordered  could  not  be  said  to  flow,  1 
freedom  came  but  sullenly  when  summoned  by  an  imperial 
oflicial.  In  1846  he  began  to  press  self-go verBmcai  S 
tbe  Cape,  but  left  office  before  a  Parliament  was  actui 
established.  Local  squabbles  and  the  Kaffir  war  delayed  tl 
work  in  hand,  and  it  was  not  till  1853  that  the  Cape  Coloi 
finally  obtained  representative  institutions,  tbe  first  parliamCI 
meeting  in  1854. 
DiffiaUiiit  To  trace  out  the  petty  and  tortuous  details  of  the  c. 
^  f^^stitutional  movement  at  the  Cape  would  be  to  weary  a 
ittf-girDcni'  confuse,  but  one  or  two  of  its  leading  features  may  be  short 
(^^  '  noticed.  Lord  Stanley  bad  pointed  out  two  great  difficullil^ 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government  and  variety  of  raCM 
t.  Dis-  Tbe  former  difficulty  was  likely  to  decrease  as  years  » 
want  of  °^'  ^  roads  were  made  inland,  and  as  commimication  b 
lammuni-    sea  between  Capetown  and  the  ports  of  the  Eastern  disttfc 


I 


'  The  Colonial  poliej  of  Lord  John  Rossell'i  administration,  by 
Grey,  jcd  cd.  (l)!^3',  vol.  ii.  p.  14S.  Similarly,  in  his  initmctioil 
Sir  G.  Cathcarl  upon  lilx  appointracnt  ai  Governor  of  the  Cape,  d 
February  J.  1853. 1-oid  Grey  wrote;  "Yon  are  aware  that  bnondthc 
limited  extent  of  leciitoi?  required  for  ihe  security  of  ihe  Cape  of  C 
Hope  as,  a  naral  aUlioa,  the  British  Crown  and  nalion  hare  no  ioh 
wbatever  in  maintaining  any  t«rrilorial  dominion  in  South  ATriu.'  I 
reipondence  relatire  to  ihe  state  of  the  Kaffii  tiibet,  ftc,  Febnuiy,  t 
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name  quicker  and  more  constant.     Moreover  the  Dutch  Ch.  VII. 
■itlers  had  been  wont  from  earliest  times  10  travel  many         " 
iil«  periodically  to  religious  gatherings,  and  every  five  years 
!  Capetown  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  attracted 
linisters  and  elders  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  colony '. 
et  railways,  the   great  bond  of  communication,  were  not 
nown  in  South  Africa,  and  no  rivers  made  easy  the  going 
id  coming  of  men.     In  no  country,  in  short,  fifty  years 
;o,  was  distance  a  more  real  obstacle  to  union  under  one 
rpresentative  government  than  it  was  In  the  Cape  Colony, 
he  variety  of  races,  and  the  difference  between  races,  hardly  3.  Varitif 
nded  to  diminish.    The  feeling  between  English  and  Dutch  "f '''""■ 
»&  perhaps  more  strained  than  it  had  been  earlier  in  the 
aittiry.     The  cumber  of  black  men  who  could  fairly  claim 
le  rights  of  citizensliip  was  growing.    They  too  differed  from 
ae  another.      Malays,  Negroes,  Kaffirs,  Hottentots,  aL  were 
ements  to  be  considered.     How  far  could  they  be  trusted 
1  dl)zcn£  ?    How  far,  if  not  citizens,  could  they  be  left  to 
e  control  of  the  white  voter  f 

Thus  the  problem  of  self-government  for  the  Cape  Colony  Thi  Copt 
as    not  easy  to  solve.     In  Canada,  as  at  the  Cape,  the  ™f^ 
uiopeans  were  divided  by  the  line  of  race,  but  there  the  Canada 
rther  difficulty  of  a  large  native  population  did  not  arise.  '^„,f^/^i,^1 
I  Australia  the  population  was  practically  homogeneous,  'oionits 


le  natives  were  an  important  factor,  but  there  again 
hite  setders  were  in  the  main  of  one  blood.  In  no  colonial 
[>ssession  of  Great  Britain,  which  could  righdy  be  styled 
colony,  were  the  conditions  quite  so  complex  as  Ihey  were 
1  South  Africa.  In  Canada  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
tench,  the  province  of  Ontario  was  Englisli,  but  the  result 

'  See  what  is  raid  on  this  point  in  '  Correspondence  relative  to  the 
OBblisbmcM  of  ■  Representatire  Assembly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Uop^' 
ebniuy,  iSfOj  p.  ■  j,  Mr.  HiooUga'i  Memorandum. 
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Paki'  I.    of  Lord  Durham's  mission  had  been  lo  unite  Uiem  undu  1 
one  legislature  and  one  adminisiraiion.     In  the  Cape  Coloiij 
the  Western  districts  were  mainly  Dutch,  the  Easleni  disiricii   1 
were  mainly  English,  but,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  J 
colony  as  a  whole,  neither  division  belonged  exclusively  to 
one  race.     Nor  had  there  ever  been  distinct  legislatutw  for  I 
the  tuo  divisibns,  as  there  had  been  Jn  [he  two  Caitadiin  ■ 
provinces.     There  was  for  a  lime  a  Lieutenant-Governor  for 
the  Eastern  districts,  but  none  the  less  those  districts  alwip 
remained  an   integral   part  of  the  Cape  Colony.      No  injt 
analogy  from  Canada  could  be  drawn  for  the  Cape,  bui.  if 
Canada  taught  any  lesson,  it  was  that  of  the  advantage  of 
union.      From  Australia  came  other  and  conflicting  expe- 
rience.    There  the  settlers  at  Port  Phillip,  now  Melbourne, 
felt  it  a  grievance  to  be  subordinated  to  a  legislature  whicll 
met  at  Sydney,  and  the  result  of  their  rep re.se ntations  wU 
the  complete  severance  of  the  province  of  Victoria  from  the 
present  colony  of  New  South  \\'ales.     The  eiample  of  Nei 
Zealand,  where  there  was  no  one  centre  of  European  colonint 
tion,  where  various  distinct  settlements  had  come  into  being) 
and  where  a  native  race  was  strongly  in  evidence,  seemd 
to  point  to  a  system  of  separate  Provincial  Councils  > 
federated  or  united  in  due  time  under  a  Central  Legislatum. 
■^^  .  In  the  Cape  Colony  itself  there  was  wide  difference 

in  Ike  Caft  opinion.     There  was  jealousy  between    the  East   and  I 
CeloHy.        West,  and  the  Eastern  province,  or  a  large  proportion  of  IQ 

residents,  demanded  a  separate  and  independent  gover"^ 
ment.  The  constitution  of  the  second  chamber,  the  positi< 
of  the  Executive  in  relation  to  the  legislature,  the  scale 
the  franchise  all  were  burning  questions.  The  champio 
of  the  natives  dreaded  on  their  behalf  the  advent  of  a  popul 
legislature,  in  wtiich  the  voice  of  the  black  man  might  not  1 
heard  or,  if  heard,  be  unheeded-  The  men  of  property  we 
inclined  to  limit  the  franchise.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  tl 
Imperial  Government  that,  amid  confusion  of  tongues  ant 
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a  flood  of  contradictory  petitions,  it  held  to  its  course  and  gave  Ch.  Vir. 
to  the  colony  a  wise  and  liberal  measure  of  parliamentary        •• 

^  «..  w  Grant  of 

representation.  representa- 

One  legislature  was  constituted  for  the  whole  colony,  tivegovem- 
discretion  being  left  to  the  GQvernor  to  fix  the  place  and  '"^^  *  * 
time  at  which  the  Parliament  should  assemble.  It  consisted 
of  three  estates,  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly ;  but  the  second  chamber — the 
Legislative  Council — was  made  an  elective  body,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  some  other  colonies,  composed  of  members 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  basis  of  the  franchise  was 
occupancy  of  a  building  valued  at  £25,  that  qualification 
entitling  its  holders  to  vote  for  members  of  both  chambers. 
An  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  colony,  to  substitute 
a  more  restricted  franchise  was  rejected  by  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  interests  of  the  coloured  population,  and 
in  rejecting  it  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote,  *It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  all  her 
subjects  at  the  Cape,  without  distinction  of  class  or  colour, 
should  be  united  by  one  bond  of  loyalty  and  a  common 
interest  \' 

Very  liberal  was  the  constitution  in  the  matter  of 
representation,  yet  the  coping  stone  of  free  institutions,  the 
subordination  of  the  executive  officers  to  the  popular 
legislature,  was  wanting.  The  payment  of  the  high  officers 
of  the  government  was  provided  in  a  separate  Civil  list 
ordinance,  and  the  highest  among  them  were  allowed  to  sit 
and  speak  in  either  house,  but  were  not  allowed  to  vote. 
A  parliament  was  conceded,  but  not  parliamentary  govern- 
ment ;  the  final  boon  was  withheld,  until  the  newly  organised 
colonial  community  had  grown  a  little  older  and  a  little 
stronger  *. 

*  Further  papers  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Representative 
Assembly  at  Xhit  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  May,  1853,  p.  35. 

*  The  following  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  the  qnestion  of  giving  representative  institutions  to  the 
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Representative    Government   which    is    not    Responable 
Government  is  a  somewhat   illogical  compromise. 
failed  in  Canada,  failed  so  completely  that  it  seems  strange  I 
that  the  system  should  have  been  revived  elsewhere, 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient  that  it  admits  of  jusiificaUoo.  1 
It  should  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  that  popular  I 
institutions  arc  a  form  of  education,  in  which  there  a 
elementary  and  more  advanced  stages.     The  grant  of  such  J 
institutions  to  the  Cape  colonists  was  an  experiment, 
the    final    outcome    would    be    was    in    the    highest  degrw  I 
doubtful.     None   could   tell   whether  the   East   and  Wcg  | 
would  sever  from  each  other,  whether  the  future  of  Souih 
Africa  would  be  one  of  federalism,  what  would  be  in  afier 
time  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony,  what  would  be  ihe  . 
relations   between   the  white   and   coloured  races.     In  the  J 
meantime  it  seemed  well  that  the  Executive  should  be  kepi  I 
clear  of  local  prejudices  and  parly  strife,  and  that  the  policy  i 
of  the   government   of  the   colony    should   not   be  whoHj 
identified  with  the  views  of  a  small  majority  in  a  new  and 
untried  legislature. 

The  experiment  ran  its  course  with  the  inevitable  amount 
of  friction,  but,  up  to  the  last,  opinion  was  divided  In  the 
'■  colony  as  to  whether  or  not  Responsible  Govemmenl  would 
be  a  benefit.     The  responsibility  promised  to  be  greater  rtj 
the  Cape  than  in  other  and  more  homogeneous  colonies, 
future  liabilities  were  more  indefinite,  the  end  was  less  cica 
in  view.     For  constitutional  changes  in  South  Africa,  it  ii 
recognised,  would  not  be  perfected  with  the  complclion  ( 
parliamentary  government  in   the  Cape    Colony  : 

Cape  Colooy,  rcfen  to  this  point :  '  This  sj'sEen]  of  adn 
(lesponsible  or  party  goTernment)  wc  rcgud  as  aliogctber  unnited  ti 
the  present  circamEtanceE  of  the  Cape  Colony,  became  we  bcltcTe  it  n 
be  oDe  which  can  never  work  with  advantage,  except  ia  counines  wt'  ' 
have  maile  sncb  ptogrcts  in  wealth  and  population  that  iheie  uc  lo 
found  in  ihcro  a  considerable  nambei  of  persons  who  can  devote  ■  U 
proponioQ  of  (heir  time  lo  public  attain.'  Coriespondence  rdatiTCtt 
the  establishment  of  a  Represenutive  Assembly  at  the  Cafte  of  G      ' 

Hope,  February,  i8go,p.  io6. 
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bounded  al  a  given  lime.  A  larger  question  would  siill  be  Ci 
outstanding,  the  political  organisation  of  the  whole  of  South 
Africa.  On  financial  questions,  as  might  be  expected, 
disagreement  arose  between  the  Executive  and  the  legislature. 
It  was  the  duty  of  ihe  ministers  of  the  government  to  adjust 
revenue  and  cspenditure,  but  ihey  were  powerless  to  do  so  in 
ihe  face  of  a  legislature  which  could  refuse  Co  pass  the 
necessary  laws  or  to  vole  Ihe  necessary  taxation.  Meanwhile 
the  annexation  of  British  KalTraria  to  the  Cape  Colony  was 
insbted  upon  by  the  Imperial  Government,  involving  an 
assertion  of  authority  from  home,  which  was  distasteful  to 
>  people  now  enjoying  at  least  ihe  outward  semblance  of 
self-govemmcni,  and  imposing  upon  the  colonists  the  future 
burden  of  frontier  defence.  New  responsibilities  demanded 
new  powers.  If  the  people  of  the  Cape  Colony  were  called 
to  greatness,  or  rather  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them,  it 
seemed  obvious  ihai  their  leaders  should  be  their  nominees, 
holding  oGBce  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  Some  there  were 
who  held  back,  fearing  the  issues  of  the  coming  time,  and 
dinging  to  Imperial  control.  Many  there  were  with  whom 
provincial  jealousy  was  stronger  than  colonial  patriotism  ; 
but  at  length,  in  1873,  a  short  Act  was  passed  through 
the  colonial  legislature  by  a  narrow  majority,  embodying  the 
principle  of  Responsible  Government,  and  undivided  the  Cape 
colonists  took  up  in  the  fullest  sense  the  duties  and  the 
privileges  of  a  self- governing  people. 

Closely  connected  with    the   constitutional   movement  in  Tie  AnH- 
the  Southern  colonies  of  Great  Britain  was  the  resistance  ^^^^ 
which  they  successfully  made  to  the  introduction  of  convicts  m  tlu  Ca^ 
from  the  mother  country.     The  Transportation  system  was    "I^' 
not,  like  slavery,  wholly  indefensible.     It  was  not  contrary  io  fgrtaiien 
the  fundamenial   principles  of  morality.     It  was  bad  only  V'""- 
under  given  circumstances  of  time  and  place.     Where  labour 
was  much  in  request,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
supplying  forced  labour  from  England.    In  the  InLetea^  q£ 
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i'ARi  L    the  convicts  there  was  and  is  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  o( 
~**~      a  system,  whereby  those  who  have  committed  crime  but 

I  not  irreclaimable  are  given  an  opporiunity  of  working  out 

a  new  life  in  a  new  country,  removed  from  the  scene  of  iheir 
misconduct    and   disgrace.     But    where   ihere    is    a    willed 
population  with  children  growing  up  who  can  be  contaminated, 
where  there  are  native  races  not  easy  to  rule,  slow 
civilised,  prompt  to  follow  examples  of  lawlessness,  there  the 
importation  of  men  who  have  broken  the  law  is  a  dan^ 
to  society. 
Transpor-       The  political  side  of  the  question,  however,  as  far 
'"^Ictd     col"*"'^'  history  is  concerned,  is  more  interesting  than  its 
exenist  ef  social    or    moral    aspect.      In    transporting    criminals  tO 
irli'^"^     Australia,   in    proposing  to  transport   them    to    tlie   Cape^ 
metier        the  Imperial  Government  was  making  a  convenience  of  the 
cButary.      colonies.    England  was  giving  her  worst  to  her  dependencies 
treating  them  as  receptacles  for  her  refuse,  taking  out  the 
weeds  from  her  own  garden  and  planting  them  in  a  new  and 
virgin  soil.     This  assumption  of  authority  and  ownersh>|i^ 
the  implication  that  what  the  mother  country  rejected 
good  enough  for  the  colonics,  roused  the  wrath  of  Englii 
beyond  the  seas  and  gave  a  strong  impetus  lo  the  desire  f 
colonial    independence.     The   colonists    lost    sight    of    I 
arguments  which  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  th 
forgot  that  convict  lalwur  had  been  useful,  and  that  crimini 
had  been  converted   into  honest  citizens,  they  overlook) 
Imperial  claims ',  they  saw  only  the  actual   and   possil 
defects  of  the  system,  and  most  of  all  they  resented  t 

'  In  hii  ^fspatcli  to  the  Governor  of  thr  Cape  of  Nov.  30, 1841),  L< 
Grey  pot  Ibe  Imperial  point  of  view  bs  follows :  '  I  still  believe  ihU 
lefnsiag  to  receive  in  very  moderale  numbers  convictb  whose  C  "" 
under  a  |)reIiiDinarj  system  of  punishment  hiu  been  snch  as  to 
ihem  to  the  indulgmcc  of  tickets  ol  Icrvf,  and  whose  bett  dia 
liciog  lefonned  coniists  in  Uieir  being  dispersed  as  widely  aa  pc 
the  inhabilaiils  of  ihe  Cape  were  declining  the  share  of  the  « 
harlhi^ns  of  the  empire  which  they  might  fairly  l>e  called  Qpaa  lo 
take.'  (r>cspatches  tElativc  lo  the  reception  of  convicis  at  the  Ca| 
ot  Goad  Jlope,  January,  i8go,  ^ .  1^,^ 
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^P  ipiem  itself  as  an  impertinent  interference.  Though  it  gained  Ch.  V] 
^B  Mnmg  support  at  home,  the  anti-transportation  movement  """^ 
^^Wts  iu  its  essence  a  colonial  movement,  an  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  against  the  supposed  pretensions  of 
the  mother  country.  As  such,  it  was  a  distinct  land-mark 
m  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  self-governing  colonies  ;  more 
especially  it  marked  the  coming  manhood  of  the  Southern 
colonics.  The  lands  and  the  peoples  of  the  South  were 
beginning  to  make  history,  and  the  Cape,  no  longer  an 
outstatlon  of  the  Kast,  was  in  some  sense  joining  hands  with 
Australia. 

The  Cape  colonists  knew  well  the  value  of  convict  labour. 
Nowhere  had  it  been  turned  to  better  account.  Under  the  ,^^  ^01 
provisions  of  the  Road  Boards  Act  of  1843',  ^nd  under  the 
skilfol  guidance  of  Mr.  Montagu,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment, gangs  of  convicts  were  set  to  work  at  the  points  where 
communication  had  been  most  difficult,  crooked  places  were 
made  straight  and  rough  places  plain.  Between  the  Cape 
peninsula  and  the  mainland  was  an  istlmius  of  shifting  sand, 
and,  when  the  mainland  was  reached,  there  were  mountain 
barriers  in  all  directions.  By  the  end  of  1845  a  hard  road 
over  tlie  Cape  Flats  was  open  for  public  traffic.  By  the  end 
of  1847  the  completion  of  the  Montagu  Pass  through  the 
Cradock  ^Tollnlain  overcame  '  the  great  and  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  any  communication  inland  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  districts  of  the  colony ','  and  removed 
'  the  natural  boundary  which  had  hitherto  divided  the  two 
provinces.'  A  year  later  a  new  line  of  road  was  opened 
through  the  Michell  pass  in  the  Worcester  division,  and  the 
Worcester  farmers  began  to  drive  their  waggons  to  Capetown 
QStead  of  trekking  beyond  the  border.  The  greatest  public 
I  the  Cape  Colony  was  easy  access  10  markets,  and 

the  C»pe,  Maich,  1850, 
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Part  I.  this  want  was  to  a  great  extent  supplied  definitely  and  dis- 
••  tinctly  by  forced  labour.  But  the  labour  was  already  on  the 
spot.  The  criminals,  whose  industry  enured  at  once  to  their 
own  benefit  and  to  that  of  the  public,  were  home  grown  not 
imported ;  most  of  them  were  #oloured  men ;  and  the  success 
which  attended  their  employment  on  the  roads  did  not  cause 
the  colonists  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Transportation  system. 
It  is  true  that  labour  was  constantly  in  demand,  and,  even 
after  the  Cape  colonists  had  refused  to  allow  criminals  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  landed  on  their  shores,  there  were 
some  persons  who  advocated  their  introduction  into  British 
Ka£fraria'.  But  the  general  public  opinion  on  this  point 
was  strong  and  unmistakeable.  The  Cape  should  not  be 
made  a  penal  settlement  of  the  empire. 
Proposals  One  of  the  earliest  petitions  against  transportation  to  the 
^^mi^u*  Cape  stated  that '  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has 
ic  the  Cape,  never  at  any  time,  from  its  first  settlement,  received  from 
Europe  or  elsewhere  any  portion  of  its  population  out  of 
prisons  or  penal  establishments'*;  and  the  colonists  spoke 
proudly  of  their  home  as  a  *free  and  unpolluted  country,* 
a  *  hitherto  pure,  happy  land.*  In  the  days  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  political  offenders  from  the  Malay 
Indies  had  been  sent  to  the  Cape,  but  neither  the  Company 
nor  the  Netherlands  Government  had  colonised  South  Africa 
with  criminals,  as  Australia  was  colonised.  After  the  English 
came  into  possession,  suggestions  were  made  fix>m  time  to 
time  by  the  Imperial  Government  that  offenders  of  one  kind 
or  another  should  be  transported  to  the  Cape.  In  1841 
Lord  John  Russell  proposed  that  European  convicts. from 
India,  who  had  in  former  times  been  sent  to  Australia,  should 
in  future  be  taken  to  Robben  Island,  a  natural  prison  within 
easy  reach  of  Capetown ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  people 

'  Further  papers  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Kaffir  tribes,  July*  1855, 
p.  63. 

'  Pari.  Paper  of  April,  1849,  on  Transportation  to  the  Cmpe  of  Good 
Hope,  p.  13. 
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whom  he  governed  Sir  George  Napier  discouraged  the  Ch.  YII. 
scheme.  This  proposal  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  *' 
another  to  the  eflfect  that  Robben  Island  should  be  utilised  for 
the  reception  of  juvenile  criminals  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  should  after  a  term  of  probation  be  apprenticed  to 
employers  in  the  colony.  Again  the  same  Governor  depre- 
cated the  course  which  the  Secretary  of  State  favoured,  the 
colonists  memorialised  against  it,  and  the  home  Government 
stayed  its  hand.  Four  years  later,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  suggested  that  convicts  from  England 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  building  a  breakwater  and 
erecting  lighthouses  at  Table  Bay,  and  also  on  public  works 
at  Natal.  At  first  the  colonial  authorities  were  disposed  to 
entertain  the  offer,  but,  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  which 
a  larger  scheme  of  transportation  aroused. 

In  August,  1848,  Lord  Grey  addressed  a  circular  despatch  LordGr^\ 
to  various   colonies,  including  the  Cape,  inviting  them  to  make  the 
receive  prisoners  who,  after  separate  confinement  in  England  ^«A  ^^ 
and    employment   on   public   works    either   in   the   United  settlement. 
Kingdom  or  in  Gibraltar  or  Bermuda,  had  earned  by  good 
conduct  and  industry  conditional  freedom  under  ticket  of 
leave.     No  longer  were  they  to  be  known  as  convicts  or 
criminals,  but  as  'exiles'  whose    liberty  was   temporarily 
restricted.    They  were  offered  as  a  boon,  to  be  accepted  or 
declined  as  the  colonists  thought  fit.     By  the  same  post  it 
was  intimated  to   Sir  Harry  Smith,  then  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  that  in  any  case  some  Irish  political  and  agrarian 
offenders  would  be  sent  out  to  the  colony.     In  September 
an  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  including  the  Cape  in  the 
list  of  authorised  penal  settlements,  and  in  December  Lord 
Grey  announced  that  a  ship  had  been  chartered  to  carry 
out  the  prisoners.    Nor  was  this  all.    A  year  earlier,  in  1847, 
the  same  Secretary  of  State  had  written  intimating  that 
British   soldiers  in   Mauritius,  sentenced   by  Court-martial 
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this  want  was  to  a  great  extent  supplied  definitely  and  di^ 
tinctly  by  forced  labour.  But  the  labour  was  already  on  the 
spot.  The  criminals,  whose  industry  enured  at  once  to  tbdr 
own  benefit  and  to  that  of  the  public,  were  home  grown  DM 
imported ;  most  of  them  were  •oioured  men ;  and  the  suctcsi 
which  attended  their  employment  on  the  roads  did  not  aux 
the  colonists  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Transportation  systetn. 
It  is  true  that  labour  was  constantly  in  demand,  and,  e\Hi 
after  the  Cape  colonists  had  refused  to  allow  criminaU  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  landed  on  their  shores,  there  were 
some  persons  who  advocated  their  introduction  into  British 
KaSrariaV  But  the  general  public  opinion  on  ibis  pdnt 
was  strong  and  unmislakeable.  The  Cape  should  not  br 
made  a  penal  settlement  of  the  empire. 

One  of  the  earliest  petitions  against  transportation  to  the 

''  Cape  stated  that '  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  hit 

ii  CafK.  never  at  any  time,  from  its  first  settlement,  received  from 

Europe  or  elsewhere  any  portion  of  its  population  out  of 

prisons  or  penal  establishments"';  and  the  colonists  ^)oke 


1"^"Q 


UDI17J 
Dutd 


proudly  of  their  home  as  a  'free  and  unpolluted  couni 
a  'hitherto  pure,  happy  land.'     In  the  days  of  the 
East  India   Company  political  offenders   from    the    Mai 
Indies  had  been  sent  to  the  Cape,  but  neither  the  Compa 
nor  the  Netherlands  Government  had  colonised  South  AfiiO 
with  criminals,  as  Australia  was  colonised.    After  the  EngUl 
came  into  possession,  suggestions  were  made  from  time  t 
time  by  the  Imperial  Government  that  offenders  of  one  Ida 
or  another  should  be  transported  to  the  Cape.     In  184 
Lord  John  Russell  proposed  that  European  convicts  fitM 
India,  who  had  in  former  dmes  been  sent  10  Australia,  shod 
in  future  be  taken  to  Robben  Island,  a  natural  prison  witU 
easy  reach  of  Capetown ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  [ 

'  Fncther  papcis  relative  to  the  stale  of  the  KftSir  tribe*,  Jnljr,  185! 
p.  63. 

*  F«tl.  Paper  of  April,  1849,  on  Transportation  to  tlie  C«pe  of  G 
//ope,  p.  Ij. 
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whom    he    governed    Sir    George   Napier   discouraged    the  Ch.  VI 

scheme.     This  proposal  was  almost  immediately  followed  by     —*" 

uiolher  to  the  effect  that  Robben  Island  sliould  be  utilised  for 

ihe  reception  of  juvenile  criminals  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

who  should    after  a  term   of  probation   be  apprenticed  to 

!iBplo>cr«  in  the  colony.     Again  the  same  Governor  depre- 

yOml  the  course  which  the  Secretary  of  State  favoured,  the 

s  memorialised  against  il,  and  the  home  Government 

■lyed  its   hand.      Four   years   later,    Hr.  Gladstone,  then 

wtary  of  State,  suggested  that  convicts    from  Etigland 

igbt  be  useftilly  employed   in  building  a  breakvrater  and 

Kiing  lighthouses  at  Table  Bay,  and  also  on  public  works 

P«  Kalal.     At  first  the  colonial  authorities  were  disposed  to 

tntenatn  the  offer,  but,  before  it  could  he  carried  into  effect, 

it  Was  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  which 

>  Urger  scheme  of  transportation  aroused. 

Jn  Ausust,  1848,  Lord  Grey  addressed  a  circular  despatch  Lo^Cri^ 

.  ,      .         ..,.,--  ...         ,  attempt  tt 

to  various   colonies,  includmg  the  Lape,  invjimg  them  to  oiah  t\t 


ftccivc  prisoners  who,  after  separate  confinement  in  England  Cafe  a 
Dili  einplo)ment  on  public  works  eillier  in  the  United  settUtHenlt 
Kingdom  or  in  Gibraltar  or  Bermuda,  had  earned  by  good 
conduct  and  industry  conditional  freedom  under  ticket  of 
leave.  No  longer  were  they  to  be  known  as  convicts  or 
criminals,  but  as  '  exiles '  whose  liberty  was  temporarily 
rcariaed.  They  were  offered  as  a  boon,  to  be  accepted  or 
declined  as  the  colonists  thought  fit.  By  the  same  post  it 
was  intimated  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  then  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  that  in  any  case  some  Irish  political  and  agrarian 
offenders  would  be  sent  out  10  the  colony.  In  September 
an  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  including  the  Cape  in  the 
list  of  authorised  penal  settlements,  and  in  December  Lord 
Grey  announced  that  a  ship  had  been  chartered  to  carry 
out  the  prisoners.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  year  earlier,  in  1847, 
the  same  Secretary  of  State  had  written  intimating  that 
Iritisb    soldiers    in    Mauritius,  sentenced    by  Court-martial 
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Part  I.    to  transportation,  would  be  sent  to  the  Cape  as  ordinary 

••        criminals,  and  not  on  ticket  of  leave;  and  in  1848  and  1849 

there   came   further   intimations   that   the   Cape   would  be 

required  to  receive  also  military  offenders  from  India,  from 

Ceylon,  and  from  Hongkong. 

Indigna-         The  resentment  of  the  Cape  colonists  knew  no  bounds. 

Cape,  They  suddenly  found  their  land  advertised  to  the  world  as 

a  convict  settlement,  and  their  wishes  ignored  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  asked  to  express  them.     It  was 
a  crisis  of  no  ordinary  kind.     The  colonists  had  lately  been, 
invited  to  take  up  parliamentary  rights,  yet  the  very  states- 
men who  preached  the  goodness  of  self-government,  outraged,, 
by  an  arbitrary  act,  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  conmiunity. 
If  British   subjects  at  the   Cape   were   fit   for  an   elected, 
legislature,  they  deserved  to  be  consulted  on  a  matter  whidm 
nearly  concerned  their  social  welfare;   they  had  been  told 
that  their  wishes  would  be  respected,  and  yet  behind  their 
backs  a  policy  was  being  put  into  force,  which  they  honestljT 
loathed  and  condemned.     One  of  the  Governor's  des|>atche9 
enclosed  thirty-seven  memorials  against  transportation,  the 
next  eighteen.    All  spoke  with  one  voice,  Dutch  and  English, 
municipalities  and  congregations,  townspeople,  agriculturists 
sorely  in  want  of  labour  but  refusing  to  draw  it  from  a  tainted 
source.     Women  petitioned,  coloured  men   petitioned,  the 
Mohammedan  Malays  of  Capetown  uttered  the  same  prayer 
as  their  Christian  fellow  subjects.     '  The  past  and  present 
uniform  and  unchangeable  feeling  of  all  the  inhabitants,  both 
Dutch   and   English,   excepting   only   rebels,   rogues,  and 
rascals,  who  would  of  course  hail  an  influx  of  congenial 
spirits  with  delight,  is  extremely  adverse  to  the  introdaction 
of  any  convicts  \'  so  ran  a  petition   from   the  Colesberg 
division;   and  later  the  Governor  wrote  in  warning  tone. 
'  This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  Dutch  and  En^ish 

^  Despatches  relative  to  the  reception  of  conyicts  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  January,  1850,  p.  18. 
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inhabitants  have  coalesced  in  opposition  to  government '.'  Ch.  VII. 
To  the  argument  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  paid  large  ** 
sums  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  and  that  the  colony  should  in 
turn  be  prepared  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  empire,  the 
colonists  retorted  bitterly  that  the  expenditure  had  been 
incurred  through  a  policy  towards  the  KaflSr  tribes,  which 
they  had  not  originated  and  did  not  approve,  and  through 
which  they  had  sustained  loss  of  life  and  property  ^  Nor 
were  they  soothed  by  learning  that  a  vote  had  been  taken 
in  Parliament  to  send  free  emigrants  to  the  Cape  equal  in 
number  to  the  convicts,  seeing  that  part  of  the  vote  was  to 
be  expended  in  providing  passages  for  the  convicts'  wives 
and  families.  It  seemed  to  Lord  Grey  no  great  matter  to  dis- 
perse through  the  country  a  limited  number  of  ex-criminals, 
for  whom  work  could  easily  be  found,  and  who  would  no 
longer  associate  with  men  of  bad  character,  or  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  crime ;  but  it  was  in  the  dispersion  that 
clanger  was  foreseen.  The  bushranger  would  find  a  paradise 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  with  its  isolated  farms  and  scattered 
homesteads,  with  coloured  vagrants  ready  to  be  turned  into 
banditti,  and  Kaffir  tribes  on  the  frontier  oflfering  a  refuge 
to  broken  men.  A  fine  field  for  lawlessness  might  South 
Africa  have  become,  had  a  little  of  the  convict  leaven  entered 
into  its  complex  social  system ;  and  right  and  true  were  the 
instincts  of  the  colonists,  when  neither  at  the  Cape  nor  yet 
at  Natal  would  they  listen  to  specious  arguments  in  favour 
of  receiving  a  few  *  exiles '  from  the  mother-land. 

News  travelled  slowly  half  a  century  ago,  and,  while  de-  Arrival  of 
spatches  were  being  written,  the  ship  Neptune  left  England  j^^p 
for  Bermuda,  was  there  freighted  with  ticket-of-leave  men,  *  Neptune: 
and  sailed  for  the  Cape.     In  September,  1849,  she  anchored 
in  Simons  Bay.     The  colonists  had  expected  her  coming. 

*  Despatches  relative  to  the  reception  of  convicts  at  the  Cape  of  Goo<l 
Hope,  January,  1850,  p.  95. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  36,  59. 
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They  were  ready,  as  were  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  wh 
the  tea-ships  arrived  in  Boston  Harbour.     Once  more  t-■^( 
Knplish  Government  attempted  to  impose  upon  a  colony  slj} 
imj)oj)ular  measure;  once  more  the  measure  was  resiste<i 
and  with  complete  success.     As  the  New  Englanders  bound 
themselves   to  use  no  imported  tea,  while  the  obnoxious 
duties  lasted,  so  the  Cape  colonists  took  a  pledge — a  solemn 
covenant — ^to  have  no  dealings  with  the  convicts,  with  any 
who  employed  them,  or  with  the  Government  which  coun- 
tenanced and  protected  them.     An  anti-convict  association 
had  been  formed,  and  a  vigilance  committee.     Supplies  were 
refused  to  the   soldiers,  to  the   sailors,  and  to  the  police. 
Tlie  l)anks  notified  that  they  would  deal  with  no  one  who  in 
any  way  favoured  the  reception  of  the  con\ncts.     Members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  resigned,  and  those  who  took  their 
places  were  mobbed  and  forced  to  resign  also.     Business^ 
was  at  a  stand-still,  trade  was  out  of  gear,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the   colony  was  face  to  face  with  an  opposition 
whieh  would  only  yield  to  force  of  arms.     The  Governor. 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position,  and  one 
unfiiir  to  himself     Trained  as  an  old  soldier  in  habits  of 
l(^}al  obedience,  he  was  called  upon  to  carr}'  out  a  policy 
against  which  he  had  protested,  and  of  which  he  strongly 
disapproved.     In  one  point  he  deviated  from  his  instructions. 
He  delayed  the  landing  of  the  convicts,  and  kept  them  on 
ship-board  in  the  har])our,  until  his  representations  and  the 
numberless  memorials  which  from  time  to  time  he  had  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  duly  considered 
and  acknowledged.    At  length,  in  February  1850,  a  despatch 
from  Lord  (Jrey,  written  at  the  end  of  the  previous  November, 
reached  the  colony,  directing  that  the  convicts  should  be  sen^ 
on  to  Van  Dicmcn's  Land,  and  intimating  that  the  Order  in 
Council  which  authorised  transportation  to  the  Cape  irooM 
be  immediately  revoked. 

Thus  the  Cape  colonists  stood  up  against  the  Impend 
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Covernmeni  and  prevailed.     South  Africa  was  saved  from    Ck.  VH. 
irlijievcr  e%'ils  Iran  spoliation  mighl  have  brought  in  its  train,    _  .    ,.^ 
and  a  far  wider  principle  was  established,  a  far  greater  object  stucas  0/ 
•«  indireclly  attained.     A  precedent  was  made  thai,  on  a  J^"^'" 
qwBlion  which  specially  concerned  South  Africa,  and  with  agitatien. 
TTgard  to  which  the  people  of  South  Africa  were  at  one, 
ihfir  will  must  be  obeyed.     The  colonists  had  tried  their 
strength  and  won  the  day.     They  hart  won  it  by  presenting 
in  nnitcd  front  10  the  demands  and  ihe  claims  of  the  mother 
connlT)-.     It  was  a  long  step  forward  in  the  training  for 
independence.     It   was   a   notable    lesson    in   combination 
Thenceforward  the  line  of  difference  between  Great  Britain 
Mill  ber  colony  may  have  been  more  distinctly  drawn,  but  at 
Uiy  rale  il  crossed  and  tended  to  obliterate  the  dividing  hne 
if  race  in  South  Africa  itself.    Once  more  in  history  it  was 
lemonsirated  that  internal  unity  and  patriotic  sentiment  is 
tromoted  by  pressure  from  outside :  and  when  the  Neplune 
sited  off  to  Australia,  she  left  behind  a  people  who  had 
:ained  a  new  sense  of  life. 

In    comfiaring  the   statistics  of  population  of  the  d'gK  Staiitlits  e^ 
Colony  in  different  years,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  ^^1,^^^^ 
ariouB  additions  which   have    been    made  to   its  territory.  CbIohji. 
Moreover,    until    within    comparatively    recent    times,    the 
igures  given  were  little  more  than   rough  estimates.     Still 
etnnis  which  are  to  be  found  in  books  and  papers  furnish 
bandant  evidence  of  a  steadily  growing  people.     In  1830 
lie    total    population  of  the   colony,   including   all  classes, 
rhite  and  coloured   ahke,  was  estimated  at    135,000,  and 
1   1840,   though   the  great  Boer  emigration   had   in  the 
aeuitime  taken  place,  at  156,000.     In  1849,  according  to 

Parliamentary  return  published  in  1852,  the  total  population 
if  the  colony  (excluding  British  Kaffraria  but  including  the 
rontier  districts  on  the  east  and  norlh-east  annexed  by 
iir  Harry  Smith)  was  estimated  at  at 8, 000.  To  this  total 
be  Western  province  coniribuled  115,000,  aiidlhc  ^^i^KTtv 
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province  103,000,  Capetown  contained  2. 
of  all  races,  and  outside  it  the  white  population  of 
Western  province  numbered  42,000  against  49,000  colouid 
inhabitants.  In  the  Eastern  province  there  were  34,000 
while  citizens  against  69,000  coloured,  Port  Elizabeth  being 
a  town  of  some  4,000  inhabitants.  In  185,5  'he  populaiioo 
of  the  colony  was  returned  at  268,000 ;  wbile  the  censut  cX 
1865  gave  a  total  of  496,000,  182,000  of  wliom  woe 
whites ;  the  large  increase  in  numbers  shown  in  the  ten  yean 
being  due,  it  would  seem,  to  more  careful  calculation  is  vdl 
as  to  natural  increase  and  immigration  from  Europe,  audio 
the  settlement  of  natives  within  the  colonial  border. 
1875,  British  Kaffraria  having  in  the  meantime 
incorporated  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  population  r 
amounted  10  721,000,  the  white  population  numbering 
237,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Capetown  had 
risen  to  32,000,  in  addition  to  12,000  in  its  suburbs:  Pan 
Elizabeth  was  credited  with  13,000  residents,  and  Grahaini- 
lown  with  7,000.  There  were  in  that  year  tbroughoui  the 
colony  3-60  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  as  against 
1865.  It  has  been  stated  above'  that  in  1805,  after  tbc 
settlement  of  the  Cape  had  been  in  existence  for  a  cenmrj 
and  a  half,  die  civil  European  population  of  the  Cape  Colony 
numbered  26,000,  which  number  fairly  represented  the  toul 
European  population  of  South  Africa.  Seventy  years  later 
ilie  wliite  population  of  the  Cape  Colony  numbered  not  f*i 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and,  in  addition,  very  manj 
Dutch  and  English  colonbts  had  settled  in  Natal  and  tbe 
Boer  republics. 

Grtnith  of  As  population  grew,  the  resources  of  the  colony  ■ 
\radt''i'f.  Steadily  developed.  The  revenue  in  1835  was  £133. 
1855  it  was  £306,000,  in  1875  £1,603,000*,  ctuti 


L 


'  See  tbove,  p.  109. 

'  The  uutlioriKd  retain  of  revcnoe  for  1875  wu  ii 
£',14^,000,  but  ihU  incladed  '  lonDt  in  aid  of  revcou 
of  4(43,000. 
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<iiities  being  year  by  year  more  remunerative.    In  1835  the  Ch.  VII. 
exports  were  valued  at  £362,000;    in   1855   t^®  colonial        *' 
produce  exported  was  valued  at  £971,000;  and  in  1875  *^ 
''nore  than  four  million  sterling.     In  1869  the  Suez  CznsA  Effect  on 
>!^  opened  to  public  traffic.     On  St.  Helena  the  effect  was  J^  S^,-^ 
<lisastrous.     Revenue,   trade,   shipping,  all   fell   away.     But  o/th^  Suez 
^ith  the  Cape  it  was  otherwise.     Once,  like  St  Helena,  ^^'*^- 
^  stopping-place  for  ships  that  sailed  to  and  from  the  East, 
'^  had  long  since  passed  into  a  new  and  far  wider  stage,  and 
'^  niay  be  questioned  whether  the  severance  of  the  ties  which 
^^d  bound  it  to  another  continent  did  not  give  a  new  impetus 
^0  i  ts  internal  growth.     Such  at  least  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
^rawn  from  the  returns  of  trade  and  revenue,  which  rose  by 
^eaps  and  bounds. 

Of  the  products  of  the  colony,  wine  was  no  longer  so  Products, 
prominent  as  once  it  had  been,  and  the  export  of  grain  fell 
^^^  but  any  diminution  under  these  heads  was  far  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  growing  export  of  wool.     In  the  IVooL 
y^ars    1836-40   wool   represented   less   than    12   per   cent. 
0^  the  total  value  of  exports  from   the  colony,  in  184 1-5 
32  per  cent.,  in  1846-50  53  per  cent.     In  1875  ^^  ^^ol 
^^ported  was  valued  at  considerably  more  than  two  and 
three-quarter  million  pounds  sterling,  or  in  other  words  at 
nearly  eight  times  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  colony 
forty  years   before.     Sheep's   wool   was    supplemented    by 
*^gora  hair,  and  ostrich  feathers  became  an  important  article  Ostrich 

0^  export.  feathers. 

Copper  was  for  many  years  the  only  mineral  product  oi  Mineral 
^^^  colony.  Its  existence  in  Namaqualand  had  been  known  coppi^^ 
^^niost  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement  at  the 
^3.pe,  but  it  was  not  till  1852  that  it  appeared  in  the  list  of 
^^ports.  In  1875  t^c  copper  ore  exported  was  valued  at 
^  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  Ookiep  mine  is  situated 
^^  the  Western  side  of  South  Africa,  in  a  desert  region  far 
removed  from  the  main  centres  of  population,  and  copper 
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ifABT  L    mining,  while  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  has  nevB 

affected  its  history  to  any  appreciable  exlenl,  or  played  a  pan 

in  changing   its  political  or  social  conditions.     It  was  [» 

Hands,  otherwise  when  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  Griquis' 

territory,  on  the  direct  route  from  Capetown  to  the  interior. 

In  1867  news  came  that  a  diamond  had  been  picked  up 

in    the    Hopeiown    district   of  the    Cape    Colony  near  the 

Orange  River,  and  prospectors  searched  the  banka  of  liui 

river  and  of  the  Vaal,  finding  traces  of  diamonds  along  iheir 

course.     They    followed   the    Vaal   upwards,  j>ast   Klipdiift 

(now  Barkly  West),  as  far  as  Hebron ;  and,  while  the  rinet 

diggings  were  being  carried  on,  a  great  find  was  made  in 

1870  of  dianionds   in    'dry  diggings'  some  twenty  miln 

further  south,  on  farms  between  the  Vaal  and  Uie  Modda 

Rivers.    Here  the  town  of  Kimbcrley  has  become  one  of  the 

Pslitkai      mining  centres  of  the  world,     in  a  pastoral  and  agriculli 

^^'_j'y  community  tlie   sudden  discovery  of  great  mineral  w< 

diamands.    works  something  like  a  revolution.     It  brings  in  a  sineam 

adventurers  from  other  lands,  men  of  strength  and  enierpiii 

rough  and  ready  in  their  ways  and  thoughts,  with  dcm< 

^^  and  cosmopolitan  tendencies,  hardworking,  hardliving,  maluBg 

^^k  money    and    spending    it.     It    concentrates    popuh 

^H  particular  points,  and  towns  spring  up,  as  it  were  in  a  nigbt. 

^B  instinct  with  restless  life.     So  it  was  in  Victoria  when  gold 

^H  was  found  at  Ballarat,  and  so  it  has  been  in  late  years  in 

^H  the  South  African  repubUc,  where,  on  the  gold-bearing  tidge 

^H  of  the  Wi (waters rand,  Johannesburg   now    numbers  mn;  J 

^H  thousand    inhabitants.     A   new   strain    entered    into    Sotffcl 

^H  African  history,  when  dianionds  came  to  light  at  Kiroberief-  ^ 

^H  The  digger,  the  capitalist,  the  company  promoter,  jostleil  (be 

^H  slow  moving  Dutch  farmer  and  quickened  the  pace  of  life. 

^H  The   dusty   land   where    tlie    stones    were    found   was  no< 

^H  a  greater  contrast  to  the  glittering  diamond,  than  wen;  I'm 

^H  conditions  which  mining  brought  to  the  stolid  sobrieir  d 

^H  a  scattered  pastoral  peo^'^' 
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Tbc  political  effect  or  the  find  was  greater  in  that  the    Ch.  VI 
mines  wrrc  opened  beyond  the  Orange  River,  which  English      ~**~ 
itue&men   had   fondly   hoped  would   remain   the   noriliem  /,>„  e/ 
boiindikry  of  British  territory.     Already  thai   line  had  been  British 
loosed   on   tlie    north-east    by  the   Proclamation  of  Bi 
lowTcignly  over  Basuioland  in  March,  1868.     By  the  terms'"'™''' 
of  the  treaty  of  1854,  which  recognised  the  independence  of 
ibe  Or;inge  Free  State,  the  British  Government  retained  no 
alliance  with  any  native  chief  to  the  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  with  the  exception  of  the  Griqua  Adam  Kok.    Moshesh 
and  the  Basutos  were  left  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  Boers, 
ia  war  or  peace  as  the  case  might  be.    Border  raids  recurred, 
almoiit    as  a   matter  of  course.     There  was  lighting  from 
m56    to    1858,    then    an    inconclusive    treaty,    and    again 
intermittent  war.     In   1861  the  Basuto  chieftain  asked  for 
British    protection.     In    1864    the    Governor   of  the    Cape 
arbitrated  between  him  and  [he  Boers ;  but  in  the  following 
year  and  in  1866  Boers  and  Basutos  were  at  war  again. 
Several   of  ihe    mouniain    strongholds  were  taken    by  the 
Dutchmen,  the  best  of  the  corniand  fell  into  iheir  hands,  and 
beaten  and  dispirited,  in  April,   1866,  Moshesh  ceded  part 
of  his  territory  and  signed  his  submission  10  the  Orange  Free 
Stale.     The  Dutch  commando  withdrew,  and  the  Basutos 
promptly  rose  again,  but  were  starved  out  by  the  destruction 
of  their  crops,  and  in  despair  offered  themselves  and  their 
couniry  to  the  British  Government.    The  appeal  was  received, 
in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  Orange  Free  Slate,  tlie 
Basutos  became  British  subjects,  and  were  safeguarded   by 
a  body  of  frontier  police;  and  on  February  la,  1869,  the  jyiatjit 
treaty    of    Aliwal   North   was    signed    between    the    High  ^.^'^^^ 
Commissioner  and  representatives  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  1869. 
by  wiiich  a  pan  of  what  had  originally  been  Basuioland  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Free  State,  and  the  rest  of  the 
countr}-    was    recognised    as    forming    part    of    llie    British 
Empire. 
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[L       Hardly  had  the  BasuEo  difficuUy  been  settled,  when 
rush   of    diamond    seekers    inio   Griqualand    began. 
tion  of        diggers   went  over  the    Orange    River    in    thousands,  anl 
9^^^  f  a  large  population  soon  congregated  at  spots  which  a  f« 
1871.        '  months    before   had   been    Utile    belter   than   an   unhcetled 

I  wilderness.     Tlic  land  where  the  diamonds  were  found  ml 

claimed  by  the  Griqua  chief  Waierboer,  the  head  of  the 
Western  Griquas.  He  claimed  it  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
which  his  father  had  made  many  years  before  with  Arfi 
Kok,  the  leader  of  the  Eastern  Griqua  clans '.  It  wi 
claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Orange  Free  State.  11 
which  Adam  Kok's  land  had  been  absorbed.  The  Trji* 
vaal  republic  also  put  in  a  claim  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  disputed  territory,  lying  between  the  Vaal  anti  the  HmH 
Rivers.  This  last  claim  was  eventually  submitted  lo  iht 
7'ht  Ktali  arbitration  of  Mr.  Keate,  Lieu  tenant- governor  of  Nata!;  xoH 
"^  '  by  his  award,  given  on  October  17,  1871,  a  boundarj- linewtt 
drawn  between  the  Transvaal  republic  and  the  lands  16 
Waterboer  and  the  Bechuana  chiefs  to  the  north,  which  n 
effect  debarred  the  republic  from  the  territory  which  it  hi 
hoped  to  gain.  The  Volksraad  tried  to  repudiate  ll 
decision,  on  the  ground  that  the  President  of  the  State  h 
no  authority  to  enter  into  the  negotiation,  and,  up  to  the  dl 
when  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  the  British  Govemma 
the  Keate  award  remained,  as  far  as  the  Boera  ' 
concerned,  an  open  sore. 

More  pressing  was  the  question  at  issue  between  Watcrbc 
and  ihe  Orange  Free  Stale,  as  the  land  which  both  j 
claimed  included  the  bulk  of  the  diamond  diggings. 
interests  of  South  Africa  generally  it  was  necessary  that  t 
territory,  with  its  large  and  growing  European  populati 
should  be  brought  as  soon  as  possible   under  recogni 
authority  with  adequate  guarantees  for  law  and  order,  1 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  diggers  were  } 
'  See  kbove,  p.  185, 
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subjects,  pointed  obviously  to  British  rule.    Sir  Henry  Barkly,    Ch.  VII. 
the  High  Commissioner,  suggested  settlement  by  arbitration,        ** 
but  the  terms  which  were  proffered  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Orange  Free  State.     Meanwhile  Waterboer,  like  Moshesh, 
invited    the   sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  his   land   and 
people,  and,  as  the  best  solution  of  a  pressing  difficulty,  that 
sovereignty  was  proclaimed.    Under  date  of  October  27,  1 87 1 , 
a  proclamation   was    issued    by  the   High   Commissioner, 
accepting  the  allegiance  of  Waterboer  and  the  Griquas  as 
British  subjects,  and  declaring  their  territory  to  be  British 
territory ;  and  a  line  was  drawn  which  cut  off  the  diamond 
district  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  included  it  in  the 
new  British  Province  of  Griqualand  West.     This  step  was 
not    taken    without    strong    protest    on    the    part    of    the 
Government  of  the  Free  State,  but  the  dispute  was  finally  Claim  of 
closed    in    July    1876,   when    President    Brand    and    Lord  ^^^^^ 
Carnarvon,  then   Secretary   of  State,  signed  a   convention  in  regard 
in  London,  awarding  to  the  Free  State  a  sum  of  £90,000  in  ^-^^^^^ 
consideration  of  the  abandonment  of  their  claim.  jieids 

Very  complicated  were  these  boundary  questions,  fruitful -^^jj^"^^^ 
in   despatches   and  protests;    but   their   interest  does   not  1876. 
Consist   in   the    arguments   which   were   used    and    in   the  Extension 
correspondence  which  passed ;   it  lies  in  the  event  and  in  %rr[tm 
what  the  event  implied.     The  Sand  River  Convention,  and  ««  South 
the  Bloemfontein  treaty  of  1854,  were  the  low-water  mark    J^*^^' 
of  the   ebbing  tide   of  British   influence   in  South  Africa. 
Withdrawal  behind  the  Orange   River,  no  interference   to 
the  north  of  that  river,  was  the   policy  which  the   British 
Government  gave  to  the  world.     The  Boers  and  the  natives 
were  to  settle  their  own  disputes,  the  English  were  to  look 
on,  and  the  Cape  Colony  was  to  be  unmoved.     Not  many 
years  passed  before  this  policy  was  reversed.    The  annexation 
of  Basutoland,  the  Keate  award,  the  proclamation  of  British 
sovereignty  over  Griqualand  West  proved  in  unmistakeable 
fashion  that  the  tide  had  turned,  and  that  a  stroug  curv^ut. 
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was  setting  northward.  It  is  never  wise  to  lay  down  a  hiid 
atid  fast  policy  with  regard  to  a  land  whose  conditiDns  a 
possibilities  are  unknown  or  imperfectly  known.  Yeuf  afwf 
year  brings  some  new  fact  to  light,  and  what  had  been 
confidenlly  proclaimed  becomes  impossible  to  cany  OUL 
It  might  well  have  been  foreseen,  that,  however  much  ihc 
Imperial  Government  might  disavow  responsibilities,  bow- 
ever  strict  might  be  the  injunctions  against  interference, 
disturbances  on  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony  1 
concern  the  government  of  that  colony  ;  the  paramounl 
power  in  South  Africa,  t!ie  keeper  of  its  seaboard,  m 
the  referee  in  disputes  between  Boers  and  natives,  and  ilt 
decisions  must  be  enforced.  It  was  not  as  conquerors,  but 
as  arbitrators,  that  the  English  went  forward  once  more,  U 
judges  between  peoples  with  conflicting  claims,  as  holding 
the  balance  even  between  the  black  and  the  while.  1 
actual  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  in  Griqualand  ' 
unexpected,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  pos^biliif 
of  some  such  contingency  occurring  in  the  future  migltf 
have  been  borne  in  mind.  The  resources  of  Africa  we« 
in  no  way  developed,  any  day  might  disclose  some  new 
fount  of  wealth,  and,  wherever  it  came  to  tlie  surface,  ihcit 
Englishmen  were  sure  to  congregate.  As  it  was,  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  exploded  the  theory  thai  the  oid] 
value  of  South  Africa  to  England  consisted  in  ihc  nan 
station  at  Simons  Bay.  Whatever  Secretaries  of  State  en 
have  thought  and  said,  Englishmen  now  knew  better,  a 
their  government  had  10  follow  their  lead.  What  had  be 
done  was  to  a  great  extent  undone,  what  had  been  si 
was  modified  or  unsaid,  and  the  net  result  was  British  i 
Vance,  coupled  with  not  unnatural  irritation  on  the  part  < 
the  Boers  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvi 
republic,  Circumscribed  in  their  limits,  the  Boer  rcpublk 
were,  by  being  circumscribed,  to  some  extent  consolidate 
There    was    an    awakening    of    national    sentiment, 
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klening.  of  tlie  breach  l>eiween  the  Dutch  and  English  in    Ch.  VD 

1  Africa.  "■*■ 

n  the  period  to  which  diis  chapter  is  devoted,  one  great  rkiitan 
t  was  wanting  which  has  since  pla)'ed  an  all-important  ^a^Myt 
t  in  South  African  colonisation.  Railways  were  as  ^et  in  South 
haidly  in  existence.  The  first  railway  worked  in  South  ■''' 
Africa  is  said  to  have  been  a  hltle  line  at  Durban  in  Natal, 
from  the  landing  place  to  the  town,  which  was  opened  in 
i860.  By  an  Act  of  1871,  the  Cape  Government  took  over 
ibc  railways  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  then  consisted  of 
a  hne  from  Capetown  to  Stellenbosch  and  Wellington  in  the 
Paarl  district,  whh  a  branch  line  to  Wynberg,  the  total  length 
being  between  63  and  64  miles.  In  1874  an  expenditure 
on  railway  extension  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling  was 
authorised ;  and  now  the  iron  road  runs  far  north  through 
Bechuanaland,  and  there  is  unbroken  railway  connexion 
between  Capetown  and  Delagoa  Bay.  The  difQculties  of 
South  Africa  in  past  times  were,  in  great  measure,  perhaps 
in  the  main,  geographical  difficulties.  Peoples  dispersed  and 
rematned  severed  from  one  another,  because  the  distances 
were  so  great,  the  means  of  access  so  inadequate,  and  the 
power  of  control  in  consequence  so  limited.  These  diffi- 
culties railways  are  fast  surmoundng,  and,  as  each  new 
hne  is  opened,  one  more  link  is  forged  to  hold  together 
a  great  dominion,  which  should  not  be  divided. 

Natal  is  now  spanned  by  a  line  which,  branching  beyond  ^'»xt'«i 
the  Tugela,  crosses  the  Drakensberg  mountains  into  the 
Orange  Free  Stale  on  the  north-west,  into  the  South  African 
republic  on  the  north,  A  little  more  tlian  half  a  century 
ago,  when  the  territory  became  a  British  colony,  its  horizon 
was  boimded  by  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  for  many 
years  subsequently  the  history  of  Natal  was,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  steady  but  not  striking  progress.  For  two  years  after 
British  sovereignly  was  proclaimed,  no  regular  forms  of 
government  were  instituted.    At  Durban  Major  Smith  com- 
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P^RT  T.    manded  the  troops,  and  acted  as  Governor;  in  ihc  couniry 
"  '      the  Boer  Volksraad  still  remained  in  existence.     At  length, 
rtana/         ™  August  1845,  Natal  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Coloiiv, 
i-kangts  in  and  ordinances  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  (he  Cafe, 
declaring  the  Roman  Dutch  law  to  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  providing  Tor  the  administration  of  justice.    In  Novembtt 
of  tlie  same  year  the  colony  was  given  a  separate  adminis- 
traiion,  consisting  of  a  Lieiiienant-govemor  and  an  Exeeuiiw 
Council,  but  its  laws  were  sdll  made  at  Capetown.     In  iHt^ 
a  further  step  forward  was  taken,  and  a  local  Legisiaiive 
Council  was  created,  though  consisting  only  of  official  mem- 
bers.    Finally,  in  1856,  the  colony  was  entirely  severed  from 
the  Cape,  and  started  on  its  own  career  with  a  Legislative 
Council  consisting  of  four  official  members  and  twelve  elecied 
representatives.     The  Governor  still  bore  the  title  of  Lieu- 
tenant-governor, but  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  be  •■•I 
no  longer  subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  though 
outside  those  limits  the  latter  was  supreme  in  virtue  of  W 
position  as  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.     Many 
constitutional  changes  were  subsequently  made,  including, 
1869,  the  introduction  into  the  Executive  Council  of  two 
the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  (inallf) 
in  1893,  fifty  years  after  it  first  became  a  British  possessioot 
Natal  received  the  gift  of  Responsible  Government, 

The  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony  were  ever  changing. 
It  was  oiherwise  in  the  case  of  Natal.     The  Drakcnsberg 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  were  bounds  fixed  by  nature, 
on  the  north-east  the  Bu0alo  and  ihe  Lower  Tugela  cOB* 
tinned  to  mark  ihe  line  between  the  colony  on  one  side, 
"  Transvaal  republic  and  Zululand  on  the  other.     Only  on  ll» 

F.xUnaon  south  was  there  any  extension  of  territory.  The  land  bcIweO| 
D/jVa/u/  'he  Umzimkulu  and  the  Umlamvuna  Rivers,  which  now  fonrit 
lathe  [he  county  of  Alfired',  was  annexed  in  1866.     It  had 

'  So  called  b  honoui  ol  the  vlut  a{  PtUmx  AUicd  to  Kttal  In  I06a, 
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^^B  of  ihe  debaieable  border  territory,  considered  hy  ihc  ' 
BB^nmt  famier^i  as  within  ihc  limits  of  the  Natd  republic, 
bm  handed  over  by  ihe  British  Government  to  Faku  ihe 
Fondo  chier.  Faku  in  turn  sub^sequenlly  relinquished  his 
c^ms,  tlie  iuland  portion  of  the  territory  became  Griqualand 
Bk  and  the  coasi  country  adjoining  Natal  was  incorporated 
^^^At  colony. 

^Ba  N»tal  the  European  settlers  were  few ;  the  Kaffirs  were 
many,  and  constantly  growing  in  numbers.  Alarmed  by  the 
multitude  of  the  black  men,  whose  rights  were  recognised  by 
the  Colonial  Government,  irriLated  by  a  land  settlement  which 
they  considered  illiberal,  the  Dutch  farmers  liad  in  great 
measore  left  the  country.  The  exodus  was  in  part  checked 
hy  the  visit  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  1848  and  his  appointment 
of  a  Land  Commission,  and  up  country  many  of  the  Boers 
settled  down  peaceably  on  their  farms.  S[ill  a  large  pro- 
INitlion  of  the  Dutchmen  had  gone  and  did  not  return,  and 
the  population  of  Natal,  other  than  Ihe  KaOirs,  was  mainly 
recruited  by  immigrants  from  over  the  seas.  In  1852  the  total  Im^nigra- 
population  of  the  colony  was  estimated  at  nearly  121,000  ^a^,/^ 
persons,  of  whom  under  8,000  were  of  European  descent, 
against  some  113,000  natives.  Of  the  white  inhabitants 
1,500  lived  in  Pieiermaritzburg,  and  1,100  at  Durban. 
Colonists  of  Dutch  origin  constituted  from  one-third  to  one- 
lialf  of  the  white  population,  the  remainder  being  mainly 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Cape,  with  an 
admixture  of  Germans.  Between  the  years  1848  and  i8gj 
about  5,000  immigrants  arrived  in  the  colony,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  assisted  from  public  funds.  Among  the  new  Byrne's 
comers  were  a  few  German  families,  imported  from  Bremen  ™a^, 
by  a  Gemian  firm,  and  established  at  a  settlement  some  miles 
inland  from  Durban,  which  was  christened  New  Germany, 
A  few  Yorkshire  immigrants  were  also  introduced  under 
favourable  auspices :  but  the  main  scheme  of  immigration, 
whidi   was  tried  in   these  years,   was   an   i\l-adv\aed  a.t\d 
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Part  I.  impracticable  enterprise,  under  which  Mr.  Rymc  brouf;hl  in 
more  than  2,000  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
basis  of  his  scheme  was  that  each  adult  immigranl  shoulil, 
on  arrival  in  Natal,  receive  an  alloltneni  of  twenty  acres :  anil 
experience  proved,  as  it  had  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Aibanr 
settlement,  that  small  grants  of  land  were  wholly  inadequate, 
Byrne's  colonists  loo,  like  many  of  the  Albany  settlers,  in- 
stead of  being  skilled  agriculturists  possessed  of  some  capital 
were  in  Rreat  measure  mechanics  and  small  tradesmen,  ill 
qualified  to  make  a  living  as  South  African  farmers.  The 
lots  were  not  properly  surveyed,  the  immigrants  found  no 
suitable  accommodation,  and  no  means  of  transport  lo  ibeir 
allotted  homes.  On  its  original  lines  the  undertaking  wjs 
a  complete  failure,  causing  much  misery  and  distress ;  many 
of  the  immigrants  drifted  off  to  the  Australian  gold  fieldil 
and,  though  the  scheme,  like  other  unsuccessful  ventures  of 
the  same  kind,  resulied  in  the  survival  of  the  finest  and  in 
the  end  contributed  to  Natal  a  number  of  thriving  dtineni.  it 
tended  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  colony  as  a  field  o( 
British  immigration. 
JiTvoik  of  Notwithstanding,  a  rising  revenue  testified  lo  growing 
«W/rai/n  prosperity,  the  main  ilems  being  customs  duties,  quit  rent*, 
stamp  duties,  and  native  hui  tax.  The  exports  loo  KM 
steadily  from  year  to  year.  In  1853  ivory  headed  Ihe  liat, 
procured  mainly  in  the  Zulus'  country;  butter  came  nesl, 
and  sheep's  wool  showed  a  large  increase.  In  1831  the. 
value  of  the  wool  exported  was  only  £300.  in  185; 
over  £3,000,  in  i86j  it  was  £38,000,  in  1872 
£174,000.  In  1853  the  sub-tropical  products,  for  whidi 
Ihe  low-lying  coast  district  of  Natal  is  so  well  suited,  had  n 
been  developed.  A  Nalal  cotton  company  was  formed  il 
1847.  but  met  with  liltle  success,  and  the  first  su{ 
were  only  planted  in  1853,  Ten  years  later,  in  1861,  ttit 
Coaliiim-  ^"S^''  cpor'  w^s  valued  at  £21,000,  and  after  another  leo 
migratiM.  years,  in  1872,  at  £154,000.     Sugar  growing  brought  in 
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train  a  new  class  of  immigrant,  the  East  Indian  coolie.  In  Ch.  Vll. 
i860  indentured  coolie  immigration  began,  and  by  the  end  ** 
of  1875  more  than  12,000  East  Indians  had  been  brought 
Over.  A  fresh  leaven  was  thus  infused  into  the  population 
of  the  colony,  and  while  the  Cape  was  losing  its  connexion 
^ith  the  East,  Natal  began  to  send  to  India  for  its  labour 
supply. 

*  The  civilisation  and  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Native 
^^is  part  of  Africa  are  the  main  objects  to  which  I  look  from-^^^^*'' 
^'^'^  maintenance  of  this  colony  ^     Thus  Lord  Grey  summed 
^P>  his  reasons  for  keeping  the  territory  of  Natal  under  British 
'"'-^l^e.    The  Kaffirs  formed  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
P^^^^pulation.     European  settlement  was  on  a  very  small  scale 
*^<i  of  recent  date.     It  was  but  equitable,  as  well  as  con- 
*^tent  with  facts  and  common  sense,  that  native  interests 
*^ould  form  a  first  charge  upon  the  concern  of  a  government, 
I^Viich  professed  to  hold  sway  in  South  Africa  on  moral  at 
^^st  as  much  as  on  material  grounds.     To  maintain  peace, 
^^  promote  civilisation,  but  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  inter- 
^rence  with  the   tribal   system   and  with  native  laws  and 
^Vistoms,  when  not  contrary  to  humanity,  was  the  sura  and 
^Vibstance  of  the  instructions  which  came  from  home.     Loca- 
^i^ns  were  set  aside  for  the  Kaffir  clans.     In  18/51  s>t\tn  Kaffir  loca- 
^Vich   reserves  had  already  been  constituted,  mainly  in  the  *^^*"' 
^^ilder  districts   of  the   territory,  the  average  size  of  each 
^^serve   being  180,000   acres.     Within  the  limits  of  these 
*CK:ations,  subject  to  European  supervision  and  to  the  para- 
^>:iount  authority  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Natal,  who 
"^•as  constituted  Supreme  Chief,  the  tribal  system  prevailed, 
^nd  the  Kaffirs  lived  under  native  law,  as  in  the  days  before 
^Vie  English  were  masters  of  the  land.     It  was  the  most  con- 
venient and  least  expensive  method  of  administration,  but  it 

*  Lx>rd  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  December  4, 1846.  Correspondence 
Illative  to  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  of  Natal,  July,  1848, 
1>P.  03-4. 
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tended  to  keep  white  men  and  black  apart,  and  to  mainU 
if  not  to  strengthen,  the  power  of  the  native  chiels.  a  poW 
which  contained  the  elements  of  danger. 

On  the  head-waters  of  the  Bushman  River,  and  on 
fringe  of  the  Drakensberg  mountains,  where  rising  to 
thousand  feet  they  form  the  western  frontier  of  Naul, 
rating  the  colony  from  Basutoland,  was  located  the  Hli 
clan  of  Kaffirs,  refugees  from  Zululand,  under  a  chief  of  lo 
descent  and  great  personal  in8uenre,  Langalibalele.  I 
young  men  had  been  10  work  in  the  diamond  fields,  a 
brought  back  guns  into  Natal,  where  the  possession  of  & 
arms,  unless  duly  registered,  was  slricdy  prohibited 
was  laken  of  the  matter  in  1873,  and  the  chief  was  eii 
nioned  to  Pietermaritzburg  to  answer  for  the  breach  of 
law.  Twice  and  three  times  lie  was  summoned,  but  fii 
to  come,  and  prepared  for  flight  over  the  mountains  i 
Basutoland.  A  small  mixed  force  was  sent  against  him, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  in  the  Bushman  River  Pass 
followers  attacked  liie  advanced  guard  of  the  pursuers  1 
took  two  or  tliree  lives.  It  was  such  an  affray  as  had 
former  times  preluded  in  South  Africa  a  serious  native  w 
but  the  Basutos  gave  the  fugitive  chief  no  support,  the  C 
police  cul  off  his  retreat,  and  in  httle  more  than  a  mo 
from  ttie  ftghi  at  the  Bushman  River  Pass  he  was  arrested 
a  Basuto  village,  and  brought  back  to  Pietemiahuburg  to 
tried  as  a  rebel  against  the  Supreme  Chief.  The  trial  to 
place  before  a  special  court,  whose  proceedings  were  sab 
(juently  closely  criticised,  and  the  sentence  was  bamsbtn 
for  life.  The  old  chief  was  accordingly  sent  a 
lo  Robben  Island,  and  his  clan  was,  with  some  lo^  of 
utterly  broken  up.  Langalibaiele,  however,  was  not  will; 
friends  among  the  white  men,  and  his  cause 
espoused  by  Coienso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  By  hb  unwi 
pleading  the  Bishop  procured  a  modiffcation  of  the 
and  Langalibaiele  was  removed  from  Robben  Island  to 
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locaiion  in  ihe  Cape  Colony,  and  finally  relumed  to  Natal  in    Ch.  VII. 
[886  to  dose  his  life. 

This  relieilion,  or  rillier  disturbance,  for  so  small  an  out- 
break could  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  rebellion, 
(Jrcw  attention  to  the  position  of  the  natives  in  Natal,  and  to 
ibf  influence  which  was  exercised  by  the  chiefs.  The  civil 
idministralion  of  the  colony  seemed  to  require  reform,  and 
ihe  policy  which  had  hitherto  upheld  the  tribal  system  among 
Ihe  Kaflir  subjects  of  the  Queen  was  called  in  question.  In  MUsifn  ^ 
1875  Sir  Garnet  Woheley  was  sent  out  to  Natal  on  a  mis-  ^w^jja^^ 
•ion,  which  lasted  but  five  months,  to  replace  the  former  1875. 
Lieutenant-governor,  to  make  inquiry,  and  to  initiate  certain 
dianges.  The  constitution  was  modified  in  the  direction  of 
^mg  more  power  10  the  Exccuiive,  ihe  power  of  the  chiefs 
Wfas  greatly  limited  by  placing  them  under  the  more  direct 
ttiperiniendence  of  European  ofiicers,  the  Kaflirs  in  the 
locations  were  made  amenable  to  the  ordinary  criminal  law 
of  the  colony,  and  for  the  trial  of  civii  cases  a  Native  High 
Court  was  instituted.  Thus  civilised  law  began  to  replace 
natiw  custom,  and  the  Kaffir  tribesman  advanced  a  stage 
towanis  the  lei-el  of  the  while  citizen. 

Most  of  the  Kafiir  clans  in  Natal  had  once  been  Zuluhind. 
subordinate  to  the  Zulu  power.  Since  Panda  look  the  ^Jmay^ 
place  of  Dingaan,  that  power  had  been  quiescent,  and  the 
limits  as^gned  to  Zululand  had  been  faithfully  observed. 
But  the  military  system,  which  Chaka  had  perfected,  was 
still  in  existence ;  and,  consolidated  within  narrower 
boundaries  than  before,  the  Zulus  had  siil!  no  equals  among 
Ihe  fighting  tribes  of  Africa.  A  leader  they  wanickl,  and 
a  leader  they  found  in  Cetewayo,  Panda's  eldest  son.  King 
Panda  was  a  man  of  peace,  a  firm  ally  of  the  white  men, 
who  had  helped  him  in  bygone  days ;  but  he  ruled  a  leople 
ttiindful  of  their  past,  whose  hearts  were  in  warring  and 
bloodshed.  As  years  went  on,  unwieldy  in  body,  enfeebled 
'a  mind,  he  lost  his  hold  over  the  young  men  ot  h\s  v\a.i\QVi, 
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and  his  power  passed  into  the  able  hands  of  his  sod,  1 
of  ihe  type  of  the  Zulu  chieftains  who  had  gone  beio&B 
For  a.  lime  there  were  two  factions  in  Zululand,  led  by  a 
sons  of  the  old  King,  Celewayo  and  his  younj-er  broibl 
Umbulazi;  and  at  tlie  end  of  1856  the  rival  panic 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Tugela.  when  Umbulazi  > 
killed,  and  large  numbers  of  his  followers  were  masacrd 
In  the  following  year,  at  a  great  meeting  of  ibe  Zulu  people 
Celeuayo  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  govemmetl 
becoming  the  virtual  though  not  the  nominal  ruler  of  A 
Zulus;  and  in  1861,  in  the  presence  of  a  Natal  officd 
Mr.  Shepstone,  he  was  formally  installed  as  Panda' 
heir,  the  future  king  of  Zululand.  Panda  died  in  187a ;  u 
in  1873,  at  Cetewayo's  own  request.  Shepstone  again  yet 
10  Zululand  as  the  representative  of  the  Natal  Goveinincni, 
and  by  the  Umfolosi  River  look  part  ip  the  ceremony  which 
answered  to  the  coronation  of  t!ie  new  king.  The  occaaioo 
was  marked  by  every  sign  of  respect  and  friendship  lowud) 
the  white  men.  and  proclamations  were  issued  to  the  tStfl 
that  indiscriminate  blood -shedding  was  to  cease,  that  r 
was  to  be  taken  without  fair  trial,  and  that  death  should  H 
longer  be  the  penalty  for  minor  offences.  So  CelewayoV 
reign  0(>ened  w'ith  fair  professions;  Shcpstone's 
returned  to  Natal :  and  a  warrior  people  under  a  warrior  kiB(! 
spoke  of  peace  but  made  ready  for  war. 

Throu^'h  the  tangled  maze  of  South  African  politics,  H 
ran,  as  a  golden  thread,  the  hope  and  ihe  possibility  of  si 
form  of  confederation.  Not  many  years  since  ihcre  1 
been  but  one  European  Government  in  South  Africa,  a 
thinking  men  still  looked  for  ynion  or  re-union  of  the  si 
slates  or  provinces,  divided  for  the  lime  by  political  differeiW 
or  special  local  needs,  but  linked  none  the  less  by  the  las 
lies  of  kindred  blood  and  common  traditions-  The  Btii 
colonies  owned  the  coast  line,  the  ports  of  entry  and  t 
and  thus  could  control  in  great  measure  the  customs  revel 
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of  the  inland  stales :  it  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  financial  Ch.  VI 
intrrrsts  of  those  stales  would  be  best  consulled  by  the  ~**~ 
cstabliahment  of  a  federal  system,  under  which  the  dues 
collected  at  Cajieiown,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and 
Durban  would  not  merely  enrich  the  governmenis  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Nalal,  but  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.  A  common  policy  towards  the  natives 
was  clearly  wanted.  There  would  be  more  security,  more 
respect  for  the  white  man,  were  the  Kaffir  clans  to  realise 
that  there  was  one  uniform  system  through  the  length  and 
breiilih  of  the  land,  one  strong  administration  putting  an 
cnii  lo  the  local  jealousies,  petty  intrigues,  and  shifty  dealings 
which,  now  in  one  territory,  now  in  another,  caused  the 
naiive  races  to  be  altemalely  courted  and  oppressed.  There 
»M  also  another  side  to  the  question.  Confederation  might 
bring  in  its  train  further  subdivision,  and,  provided  that 
»  central  government  was  once  firmly  established,  local 
So?emmeDts  might  with  advantage  be  multiplied.  We  have 
"Olcd  the  strong  feeling  of  antagonism  between  East  and 
West,  which  for  some  years  threatened  10  dismember  the 
C»|)e  Colony,  An  obvious  solution  appeared  to  be  the 
paniiion  of  the  colony  into  provinces,  each  with  a  local 
ailRiinislration,  but  all  subordinate,  with  other  parts  of 
South  Africa,  to  one  supreme  authority. 

When  Sir  George  Grey  was  Governor  of  the  Cape,  the  /b/irr 
qoesiion   of  South   African    confederation   came   into    P'''*- ^j,  ^,-, 
Diinence.     As  governor  of  New  Zealand,  he  had  dealt  with  Gcergr 
problems  not  dissimilar  lo  those  which  required  handling  in      ''" 
South  Africa.     In  New  Zealand  there  was  a  native  difficulty, 
wliich  he  faced  and  faced  successfully ;  and  in  that  colony 
he  carried  out  a  federal  system,   consisting    of  Provincial 
Councils  under  a  Central  Legislature.     He  found  in  South 
Africa  three  British  possessions,  the  Cape  Colony,  British 
Kal&aria,    and    Naial,    and    behind    them    the    two    Boer 
Republics.     Twenty  years  before  there  had  been  ihc  C;i.^ 
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Colony  alone.  He  looked  to  the  incorporation  of  Brili 
Kaffraria  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  to  wider  union 
consolidation,  as  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  rrom 
to  time  he  gave  indications  of  his  views  to  the  Im| 
Government.  In  September,  1858,  the  Secretary  of  State  ftrl 
the  time,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  innted  a  more  definite 
expression  of  opinion  than  had  yel  been  given.  How  fir, 
he  asked,  might  it  be  deemed  practicable  to  combine 
federal  miion  all  the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa,  and 
what  permanent  line  of  policy  should  be  adopted,  coHNStetii 
with  existent  treaties,  towards  the  two  Boer  states.  Tic 
despatch  was  explicit,  but  carefully  guarded,  and 
was  given  of  any  scheme  of  confederation  which  *i 
include  the  republics.  Meanwhile,  however,  from  the  Oi 
Free  Stale  had  come  signs  of  a  growing  wish  for  reunion 
with  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Basuto  wars  had  sorely  liitii 
the  slender  resources  of  the  territory,  and  a  memorial  wu 
circulating  among  its  leading  residents  in  favour  of  '  federal 
union  with  the  parent  colony '."  Later,  the  Volkfrud 
passed  a  formal  resolution  to  the  effect  that  'a  unioa  « 
alliance  with  the  Cape  Colony  either  on  the  plan  of  fedcralJOP 
or  otherwise  is  desirable ','  and  this  resolution  Sir  Grofge 
Grey  undertook  to  submit  to  the  Cape  Parliament.  Bcfw 
he  liad  received  it,  he  had  already,  in  a  despatch  dated 
November  19,  1858,  set  out  in  full  his  views  upon  the 
political  future  of  South  Africa,  Clearly  and  forcibly  he  liitl 
before  the  Queen's  Government  the  mistakes  which  in  hij 
opinion  had  been  made  in  the  past,  and  with  equal  clomnt 
and  equal  force  he  sketched  out  a  policy  for  ihc  fuuw- 
The  dismemberment  of  South  Africa,  he  contended,  had 
taken  place  under  the  mistaken  impression,  that  no  p^  of 
the  South  African  continent  was  valuable  to  England  bej-ond 

'  Correspondence  respecting  ibc  reull  of  Sir  Geriige  Grey  wl  I"' 
uliseqDcut  [eappoiDlment,  April,  i860,  p.  1. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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the  sea-port  of  Simons  Bay ;  and  in  their  hurry  to  be  rid  Ch.  VIL 
of  trouble,  responsibility,  and  expenditure,  the  Imperial 
Government  had  ceded  territories,  and  alienated  subjects, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  true  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  *  before  any  free  form  of  government  had  been 
introduced  into  or  tried  in  any  part  of  South  Africa  \' 
Based  on  misconception,  the  policy  had  failed,  resulting  in 
weak  unstable  European  communities,  and  in  widespread 
and  dangerous  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  For 
a  remedy  he  looked  to  a  federal  union,  in  which  the  separate 
colonies  and  states,  each  with  its  own  local  government  and 
legislature,  should  be  combined  under  a  general  representative 
legislature,  led  by  a  responsible  ministry,  and  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  common  defence. 
*  The  constitution  of  New  Zealand,'  he  wrote,  *  embodies  the 
model  which  I  should  propose  for  adoption,  and  that  form 
of  government  could  easily  be  so  altered  as  to  suit  in  every 
particular  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa*.' 

Perplexing  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  to  the  home 
Government,  perplexing  it  is  to  readers  now,  to  find  what 
contradictory  accounts  were  given  by  trusted  and  competent 
advisers,  in  the  space  of  very  few  years,  of  the  feelings  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  South  Africa.  Sir  George  Clerk 
said  one  thmg  in  1853,  ^^  '^S^  Sir  George  Grey  said 
another.  Where  did  the  truth  lie?  it  may  well  have  been 
asked.  Which  were  the  counsels  of  wisdom  ?  Sir  George 
Grey  was  probably  right,  when  he  argued  that  it  was  unwise 
to  withdraw  British  sovereignty  from  lands  and  peoples  over 
which  it  had  been  proclaimed,  'before  any  free  form  of 
government  had  been  introduced  into  or  tried  in  any  part 
of  South  Africa.'  The  sovereignty  might  have  been  nominal 
for  a  time,  the  actual  exercise  of  rule  and  authority  might 
have  remained  in  abeyance,  but  it  would  have  been  well  to 
retain  if  only  the  shadow  of  Imperial  control,  and  under  it 
*  Correspondence  as  above,  p.  4.  '  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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gradudly  (o  build  up  a  series  of  self-governing  commiitiiiia. 
The  truih  was  that  the  principles  of  colonial  self-goveniniait 
had  not  taken  root  in  South  Africa  in  time  to  fotciull 
separation.  Even  in  other  colonies  Responsible  Govemmcni 
was,  when  Sir  George  Grey  wrote,  siDl  in  the  experimcnul 
stage.  It  was  a  new  light  when  there  came  to  the  Cape 
a  Governor  Mho  saw  clearly,  and  stated  clearly,  how  rreedon 
and  empire  might  be  harmonised,  who  set  equal  value  on  ibe' 
one  and  on  the  other,  who  discerned  how  in  course  orimK 
the  rebel  lo  a  despotic  government  might  become  the  ioyil 
citizen  of  a  self-governing  South  African  slate,  where  lool 
liberties  would  be  secure,  and  where  the  British  flag  vould 
mean  protection,  but  not  interference. 

J       Sir  George  Grey  was  ahead  of  his  time,  or  at  least  in  from 
of  his  employers  in  Kngland.     His  views  were  broader  ihw) 

»  theirs,  his  proposals  too  large  for  their  liking.  They  asked 
for  information,  and  he  gave  them  a  scheme.  They  COD- 
templated  the  possibility  of  federating  the  Brili&h  po3»essiont 
in  South  Africa ;  he  openly  advocated  federal  union,  wlddi 
should  include  the  republics  also.  They  took  alarm,  anJ  sent 
word  that  in  no  shape  could  British  sovereignty  be  resumed 
over  the  Orange  Free  State;  but,  before  their  instructians 
reached  the  Governor,  he  had  already  laid  before  the  Cape 
Parliament  the  overtures  which  the  Free  Stale  had  made  for 
federal  union.  He  had  gone  too  fast,  if  not  loo  far ;  he  hid 
exceeded  his  autliorily;  and  on  other  and  different  mattcA-, 
he  was  held  to  have  disregarded  instructions.  Once 
a  South  African  Governor  was  punished  for  being  too  sli 
by  the  sentence  of  recall,  and  once  more  the  sympathy 
South  Africa  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  ttie  culprit, 
sentence  was  not  carried  out.  A  change  of  govemi 
occurred  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  bi 
Bulwer  Lytton  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  while  disai 
as  his  predecessor  had  disavowed,  Sir  George  Grey's  polkji 
on  public  as  well  as  private  grounds  he  retained  his 
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The  Governor  came  home  on  leave,  and  returned  for  a  while  Ch.  V! 
to  his  gowrament  at  the  Cape,  but  not  to  carry  out  the  far- 
reaching  jiolicy  which  he  had  boldly  and  wisely  conceived. 
'  I  much  fear,'  he  sadly  wrote  before  leaving  Capetown  for 
Ihe  first  lime.  '  Ihat  the  opportuniiy  of  establishing  such  a 
federation  as  I  had  proposed  has  now  been  lost  for  ever  '.' 

An  opportunity,  possibly,  was  lost,  but  none  the  less  from 
that  time  onward  by  statesmen  and  thinkers  the  one  solution 
of  South  African  difficuliies  was  held  to  be  federation.  The 
conditions  varied  from  time  10  time.  Local  sentiment  varied  ; 
but  union  or  re-union  continued  to  be  more  than  a  dream. 
The  Canadian  Dominion,  consolidated  in  1867,  was  held  up 
i%  a  model  to  South  Africa,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  who 
carried  out  the  confederation  of  ilie  British  North  American 
provinces,  looked  to  completing  a  similar  work  in  South 
Africa.  Various  causes,  however,  were  operating  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  The  proclamation  of  British  sovereignly 
over  Basutoland  had  the  effect  of  relieving  ihe  Orange  Free 
State  of  a  native  difficully  which  had  tended  to  diaw  the 
burghers  closer  to  their  brethren  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  regarded  by  the  Dutchmen  as  an  act  of 
British  aggression  ;  while  the  annexation  of  the  Diamond 
Fields  sdll  further  embittered  the  feeling  in  the  two  republics 
against  the  Imperial  Government.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
itself,  where  a  federation  commission  was  appointed  in  1872, 
the  question  immediately  at  issue  was  the  subdivision  of  the 
colony  and  the  creation  of  provincial  governments  within 
its  limits;  the  grant  of  Responsible  Government  followed 
shortly  afterwards,  and,  while  the  new  system  was  young, 
colonial  politicians  were  content  to  carve  out  electoral  dis-  Fideraiim 

fpresitd  an 
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[I.    without  than  rrom  within,  and,  instead  of  holding  back  it 
represent  all  ves  in  South  Africa,  the  Secretaries  of  Staw  ai 
home  now  urged  them  on. 
lerd  Car-       In  j  8  74  Lord  Carnarvon  came  back  to  (he  Colonial  Offi«, 
(ArCitoHw/ ^""^  in  May  1875  he  wroie  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cip«t 
Qg!te-        proposing  that  delegates  of  the  various  South  African  siaia 

should  be  invited  to  meet  in  conference  at  some  plact 
PnjteitJ  colony,  to  discuss  native  policy  and  other  points  of  ci 
AMean  'itefest,  prepared,  if  opporluniiy  offered,  to  venlilaie  'tin 
tenftrtnce,  all-important  question  of  a  possible  union  of  South  Africa  Itt 
some  form  of  confederation  ','  As  the  English  reprcsenialiw 
at  such  a  conference  he  nominated  Mr.  Fronde.  Cordial^ 
made,  his  invitation  was  not  received  with  equal  cordiality  If 
the  responsible  minislets  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  propoah 
they  considered  to  be  premature,  and  to  the  details  of  tht 
despatch  which  contained  them  they  took  exception.  ITiei 
attitude  was  intelligible.  They  had  but  lately  taken  up  tl 
reins  of  government  over  an  undivided  colony,  and  fean 
Ihal  a  movement  towards  confederation  might  involve  r 
of  scliemes  for  provincial  separation.  Moreover,  like  you 
men  lately  come  to  manhood,  they  resented  advice  s 
guidance  from  the  mother  country-.  In  South  Africa  not  i 
England,  they  contended,  must  originate  any  proposals  I 
South  African  union.  It  was  not  for  a  minister  in  Downil 
Street  to  point  out  to  self-governing  colonists  the  way  1 
which  they  should  walk,  and  the  goal  to  which  they  shoQ 
3  attain.  Mr.  Froude's  visit  intensified  their  opp 
sition.  He  came  clothed  with  authority,  but  not  with  c 
/**  Cafi.     authority.     He  gained  support  in  the  press  and  at  publ 

L meetings,  but  his  position  was  rather  thai  of  an  exponent 
Lord  Carnarvon's  views  than  the  position  of  an  ace 
delegate   to    a  formal    conference.     The   conference   nei 
look  place,  but  was  superseded  by  a  proposal  for  i 
■ffair 


Frtudis 
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confemice  in  London,  at  which  leading  men  connected  with  Ch.  \'II. 
South  Africa  might  discuss  South  African  difficulties  per- 
sonaUj'  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  August,  1876,  it  was 
held,  but  had  little  of  a  representative  character.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time, 
declined  to  attend ;  no  delegate  was  present  from  the  Trans- 
vaal Reimblic ;  and.  though  the  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  Stjlc  came  to  the  meetings,  he  did  so  bound  by  a 
resolution  of  his  Volksraad  not  to  take  part  in  a  negotiation 
with  icspect  to  a  confederation  of  the  colonies  and  states  of 
South  Africa,  by  which  ihe  independence  of  the  Orange  Free 
Stale  could  be  endangered'.  Only  Nalal  was  fully  repre- 
sented, by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepsione  and  two  unofficial 
members  of  the  legislature.  On  the  borders  of  Nalal  trouble 
was  brewing,  which  threatened  thai  colony  in  panicuiar, 
though  it  menaced  also  the  peace  and  security  of  all  South 
Africa,  The  members  of  the  conference  deliberated  on 
ijucslions  of  common  policy  and  interest,  mainly  affcciing 
dealings  with  the  native  races :  friendly  discussion  and  inter- 
ciiange  of  views  was  the  object  of  the  meetings,  and  their 

TCStllt, 

In  the  following  December  Lord  Carnarvon  sent  out  to  Th'  ftr- 
South  A&ica  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  the  Union  under  one  "^^^/^ 
government  and  under   the  British   Crown  of  such  of  the  Act. 
South  African  colonies  and  stales  as  might  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1877  the 
Bill  in  an  amended  fonn  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords.     Before  the  session  ended,  it  passed  through  both 
houses  of  Parliament  and  became  law :  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  being  rendered  memorable  by  an 
outbreak  of  Irish  obstruction  and  an  all  night  sitting.     The 
Act  was  in  effect,  as  it  was  styled  by  iis  author,  a  Permissive 
Confederation  Act,  a  law  in  outline,  the  details  of  which  were 

'   Farther  cmrespondciice  reUtive   10   the   aBaiii  of  South   AlHo 
(C.  i63i;>  AdrdsI,  1876,  p.  47. 
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Part  1.  io  be  filled  up  afterwards  at  the  free  will  of  the  South  AftioB 
communiiies.  Macliinery  was  provided,  if  they  niihcd  la 
avail  themselves  of  it ;  if  any  two  or  more  colonies  or  sUW 
in  South  Africa  agreed  lo  confederate,  such  confedeniioo 
could  under  the  law  he  carried  out  by  the  Crown  by  ni«mi 
of  Order  in  Council,  ihe  period  witliin  which  such  po«n 
could  be  exercised  being,  on  Mr.  Forster's  suggestion, HmJKd 
to  five  years.  A  federal  Government  and  Legislature,  c 
sisting  of  two  houst's,  was  provided,  Provinilal  GovemUKtiB 
and  Lcfjislalures  were  created  and  defined,  the  powers  of  the 
Union  Parliament  and  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Coancils 
respectively  were  duly  adjusted,  on  paper  and  in  anticipiiioo 
South  Africa  was  laid  out  as  a  federal  Dominion.  The 
skeleton  was  carefully  constructed,  but  the  probler 
outstanding  how  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  English 
Secretaries  of  State  could  give  help  and  encouragement; 
they  could  remove  technical  obstacles  and  provide  legisUtiw 
facilities,  but  from  South  Africa  alone  could  come  the  h 
of  life. 

Affoiiii  In  South  Africa  there  was  at  least  one  man  ready,  uid 

Sir Barilt  Specially  selected  for  the  work.  On  March  31,  187J.  Sir 
/■rrrt  lo  l>t  Bartle  I'rere  had  landed  at  the  Cape.  He  had  been  chOBca 
fkt^fie.  ^y  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  the  previous  October,  as  tlie  statesTnan' 
^^^  who  seemed  to  him  most  capable  of  carrying  his  scheme  0 

^H  confederation  into  elTect,  and  within  two  years,  it  was  hoped^ 

^^1  he  would  be  '  the  first  Cover  nor -general  of  the  South  Afticas 

^H  Dominion  '.'     He  went  out  in  harmony  with  the  aims  a 

^H  the  enthusiasm  of  his  chief,  hoping  to  crown  by  c 

^^1  constructive  effort  the  work  of  a  bright  and  noble  life.     Hot 

^H  ihe  hopes  were  disappointed    and  the   brighln 

^H  will  be  told  in  the  coming  chapter,  and  in  all  the  annals  a 

^^M  South  African  history  there  is  no  more  striking  illustralit 

^V  of  perverse    fortune  than  tlie    record  of  Sir  Bartle  Frer<^ 

^1  ■  Lord  Cnn 

■  liTeo/Sirfiai 
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listration.  With  it  we  take  up  the  tale  of  our  own  days.  Ch.  VII. 
ad  but  newly  come  to  the  Cape,  when  he  learnt  that  the 
svaal  Republic  had  been  annexed  by  Sir  Theophilus 
stone;  and,  while  the  South  Africa  Bill,  with  all  the 
^ful  plans  which  it  embodied,  was  still  before  the  Impe- 
Parliament,  Members  heard,  some  in  amaze,  a  few  in 
ly,  most  in  ignorance  of  what  it  all  implied,  that  a 
Dry  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
1  to  the  Queen's  dominions. 


1 


CHAPTER    VIU. 
THB  LAST  TWENTY  TBABB  IN  SOUTH  AFBICi- 

The  last  twenty  years  in  South  Africa  have  been  veif 
full  years,  crowded  willi  tncident,  with  disasters  and  succesM 
in  war,  willi  feats  of  engineering  enterprise,  with  exploratioa 
and  discovery,  with  finds  of  gold  and  building  of  t 
Take  any  interval  of  twenty  years,  in  any  land,  in  any  ceniuTTi 
and  it  will  hardly  be  found  to  contain  so  many  luiitf 
changes,  as  have  taken  place  in  South  Africa  in  the  like 
space  of  time.  Napoleon's  wars  revolulionisetl  Kurope,  bi 
when  ihey  were  over,  Europe  was  nearer  to  what  it  h 
been  before  the  wars  beg:an  than  is  South  Afiica  to-day  td 
the  South  Africa  of  twenty  years  ago, 

There  has  been,  during  this  period,  a  KaRir  war  in  ll 
Transkei,  a  Zulu  war,  a  Boer  war,  Sir  Charles  Watwnl 
expedition  into  Bechuanaland,  various  minor  dislurbuicfl 
in  the  Zulu  country,  in  Basulolanil,  and  elsewhere,  t 
with  the  Matabele,  and  Dr.  Jameson's  inroad  into  the  S 
African  Republic.  The  South  African  Republic  has  b 
annexed  and  retroceded.  Two  new  British  colonics  have  b 
acquired.  Bechuanaland  on  the  one  side,  now 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  Zululand  on  the  other.  The  C^ 
Colony  has  been  extended  lo  tlie  cast,  until  it  has  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  Kosa  and  Fondo  countrj'  and  has  becoi 
conterminous  with  Natal.  These  years  have  seen  the  bil 
of  a  new  Chartered  Company,  to  whose  enterprise  it  is  d 
thu  the  British  Sphere  no-w  Tea.thcs  «.^  tfl  and  beyond  I 
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Zambesi ;  tlicy  have  seen  ihat  company's  vigorous  work  and  Ch.  VII 
its  strange  adventures,  British  territory  in  Zululand  has  ~*' 
latterly  been  expanded,  and  definite  British  ownership  or 
definite  British  prolectorate  now  includes  the  eastern  coast- 
line up  to  the  Portuguese  boundary.  A  new  European 
power  has  gained  a  foothold  in  Souil;  Africa,  and  a  German 
protectorate  has  l>een  established  over  Damara  and  Niimaqua- 
land.  Railways  and  telegraphs  now  run  through  lands 
which  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  were  hardly  known 
except  to  adventurous  travellers.  The  gold-fields  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  richest  gold-fields  in  the  world,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  Johannesburg  in  their  centre  is  at  the 
trcscnt  day  a  town  of  fully  100,000  inhabitants,  whereas  in 
1877  the  total  white  population  of  the  «hole  Souili  African 
Republic  was  estimated  at  8,000  to  10.000.  The  beginning 
of  a  South  African  Customs  Union  has  been  made,  Responsible 
Government  has  been  given  to  Natal,  everywhere  there  has 
been  movement,  widening,  and  growth.  The  rate  of  ad- 
\'3nce  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  European  colonisation 
in  South  Africa  has  been  as  fast  as  in  the  first  twenty  years 
it  was  slow.  The  trading- station  period  has  passed  out  of 
remembrance,  the  Cape  has  been  merged  in  South  Africa, 
a  continental  dominion  has  come  into  existence,  bringing 
with  it  new  complications;  while  the  old  difficuUies.  the 
paucity  of  the  European  popuklion  and  the  want  of  adequate 
communication  between  this  point  and  that  of  the  interior, 
are  fast  disappearing.  The  changes  which  have  taken  and 
slill  are  taking  place  have  not  been  artificial  changes,  they 
have  been  the  result  of  natural  growth.  The  forces  which 
have  been  at  work  elsewhere  in  the  world,  have  been  at 
work  also  in  South  Africa;  and  coming  late  into  play  in  this 
part  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  they  have  been  for  that 
reason  all  the  stronger  and  al!  the  more  fruitful. 

Fifty  years  ago — little  more  than  twenty  years  ago— the  The 
country  beyond  the  Vaal  River  was  the  borderland  of  South  RrtuUi 
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.  African  colonisation,  the  scene  of  the  remolest  Eurc^ma 
seEllements.  The  settlers,  if  seltlere  the  half  nomad  Bo«l 
could  be  called,  were  the  most  determined  of  the  irekken 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  the  men  who  were  most  resolved  (0 
go  away  and  to  keep  away  from  British  rale.  Tliey  w 
far  that  iheir  independence  was  assured,  for  tlic  simpk 
reason  that  the  Government  could  not.  even  if  it  had  wi^brd 
to  do  so,  follow'  tliem  up.  Thinly  scattered  through  a 
large  area,  they  lived  from  the  first  under  simple  democratie 
forms  of  govemmeni,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  ordinarf 
limes  liie  majority  of  the  farmers  did  not  trouble  their  headi 
very  much  about  any  government  whatever.  As  a  stale, 
as  a  community,  the  Transvaal  Republic  was  a  failure.  It 
had  no  organisation,  Utile  or  no  cohesion,  and,  as  jtia 
went  on,  it  threatened  to  fall  to  pieces.  Its  weakness  wi 
n  danger  to  South  Africa  generally,  its  anarchy  gat«  ril 
to  scandal,  for  no  «frective  control  was  exercised  by  tl 
Boer  Government  over  the  doings  of  the  broken  men,  sut 
as  are  always  to  be  found  on  tlie  confines  of  barbarisiB 
In  and  round  this  border  territory,  which  has  now  becomi 
a  central  state  on  the  South  African  map,  the'  main  ad 
in  the  drama  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  taken  place. 

J  The  Boers  were  constantly  on  the  vtrgn  of  war,  if  nc 
actually  fii-hiing,  with  their  coloured  neighbours.  Thcr 
was  bad  blood  between  ihem  and  the  Zulu  King  Ceiewayoj 
and,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Natal  Government,  ll 
would  have  been  open  warfare.  The  chief  causes  of  tb 
ill  feeling  were  twofold.  First  and  foremost,  there  was  a  Ian 
dispute  of  long  standing,  the  disputed  territory  being  to  ifa 
east  of  the  Blood  River,  on  the  north-western  side  of  Zuta 
land,  where  it  touched  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  Transvaal 
Here  the  Dutchmen  had  encroached  on  ground  which  t 
Zulus  claimed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  their  tenilory,  ai 
in  May  1875,  the  acting  President  of  the  Republic  h 
^ne  so  far  as  to  issue  a  proclamation  formally  annei 
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the  land.  In  the  second  place,  irritation  was  caused  by  Ch.  VIII. 
Boer  intrigues  with  the  Swazi  tribes  who  lived  to  the  north 
of  Zululand.  The  Zulu  King  claimed  to  be  the  Swazis' 
overlord,  whereas  the  Transvaal  Republic  was  by  way  of 
claiming  the  rights  of  protectorate,  if  not  of  actual  sovereignty, 
over  Swaziland. 

Their  main  difficulties  were  with  Cetewayo,  but  on  all 
sides  the  Boers  made  themselves  enemies.  They  asserted 
dominion  over  a  native  potentate  named  Sekukuni,  whose 
location  was  near  the  Lydenburg  gold-fields  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  republic,  and  a  commando  was  sent  against 
him  in  1876  with  disastrous  results.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  Transvaal  complaints  of  Boer  aggression  and  wrong- 
doing came  from  Bechuanaland.  Khama,  King  of  the  far 
off  Bamangwato,  sent,  in  fear  of  a  Dutch  invasion,  to  ask 
for  the  protection  of  the  Queen.  'There  are  three  things,' 
he  wrote,  *  which  distress  me  very  much,  war,  selling  people, 
and  drink.  All  these  I  shall  find  in  the  Boers,  and  it  is 
these  things  which  destroy  people  to  make  an  end  of  them 
in  the  country*.'  Even  from  the  Matabele  Chief  Lobengula 
there  came  a  message  to  the  High  Commissioner,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  warning  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to.  the 
President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  on  hearing  that  a 
trek  from  the  Transvaal  to  Matabeleland  was  in  contem- 
plation. 

By  civilised  men,  most  of  all  by  philanthropists,  the 
Transvaal  Boers  at  this  time  were  held  in  low  estimation. 
When  their  independence  was  guaranteed  by  the  Sand 
River  Treaty,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  convention  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  *It  is  agreed  that  no  slavery  is  or  shall 
be  permitted  or  practised  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Vaal  River  by  the  emigrant  farmers.'  The  words  were 
clear  enough ;  no  loophole  was  left  for  black  apprenticeship 

'  Correspondence  respecting  the  war  between  the  Transvaal  Republic 
and  neighbouring  native  tribes.    C.  1748.     1877,  p.  351. 
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Pant  I.    or  serviiude  or  any  kind;   yet  there  was  smplc  evidflw 

"  '*         to  prove  that  in  one  form  or  another  slavery  was  rife  it 

the  state.     As  the  war  with   Sckukuni  went  on,  EJckmiif! 

stories  were  circulated,  and  could  not  be  disbelieved,  i 

outrages  and  atrocities  eommiited  by  white  men,  of  vamt 

slaughtered,  of  prisoners  massacred  in  cold  blood,  until  1» 

his  disgust  the  High  Commissioner.  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  vitotc 

of '  the  scenes  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  rapine,  which  abundial 

evidence  is   every   day  forthcoming  to   prove,  have  rer^ 

ceased  to  disgrace  the  republics  bejJond  the  Vaal  evcrsii 

they  first  sprang  into  existence',' 

7%t  Botr        The  war  with  Sekukuni  began  about  June  1S76,  and  ill 

^'^enkuni    ^"8*^^^  intelligence  was  received  in  the  Cape  Colony  and 

Naul  that  the  Boer  attack,  though  directed  by  the  PresiiW 

I  in  person,  had  been  repulsed  and  that  the  commandu  htl 

dispersed.  The  fighting  subsequently  dragged  on.  condocltd 
on  the  Boer  side  mainly  by  a  gaiig  of  adventurers  or,  tt 
the  South  African  press  styled  them,  Filibusters,  promine 
among  whom  was  an  ex-Prussian  officer  named  Von  ScW'idK 
matin.  It  was  against  the  doings  of  this  band  of  scouniWl 
thai  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secrctarj-  of  Slate  seal 
repeated  protests  and  re mons trances,  but  with  liiile  or  no 
rfc./(»^srr  effect.  It  was  not  only  a  question  of  humanity.  The 
'it'to  S^ih  Boefs  by  their  reckless  proceedings  were  compromising  »D 
Afrka  [he  other  European  communities  in  South  Africa.  So  much 
*"*"^   ■*''    Lord  Carnarvon  saw  and  said  plainly,  and  he  saw  too  ih»i 

I'  the  safely  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic  would  be  best 
assured  by  its  union  with  the  British  Colonics  when  no 
occasion  for  local  wai^  would  continue  to  exist'."  That  llie 
natives  could  as  a  rule  discern  between  l!ic  English  and 
the  Boers,  between  the  dealings  of  a  stable  colonial  govern- 
ment and  the  lawlessness  of  a  bankrupt  republic,  was  clear 


To  Lord  Camanop,    Dec   iS,   1B76.      Further   corresnoaili 
-cliag  the  war  between  the  Tmuvul  Repoblic  sod  neigllbosriDE 
-e  tribes.    C.  1776,     1877,  p.  i). 
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enough;  but  the  longer  war  and  raiding  went  on,  the  Ch. VIII. 
greater  likelihood  there  was  that  the  sins  of  one  section  ♦*  ' 
of  the  white  men  in  South  Africa  would  be  visited  upon 
^^^  vrhole  European  population.  There  was  evidence  that 
the  Swazis  had  joined  hands  with  the  Boers,  under  the 
"Impression  that  they  were  really  co-operating  with  the  Govem- 
nient  of  Natal ;  while  Cetewayo,  who  was  face  to  face  with 
Nata.1  on  one  border  and  with  the  Transvaal  on  another, 
and  in  whose  mind  no  confusion  could  exist,  was  storing 
up  a.  grudge  against  the  Colony  because  it  restrained  him 
from  attacking  the  Republic.  In  the  Republic  itself  there 
were  many  Europeans,  who  felt  the  full  effects  of  the  pre- 
vailing anarchy.  Especially  in  the  Lydenburg  gold-fields, 
near  the  scene  of  fighting,  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
British  subjects,  living  day  by  day  in  fear  of  their  lives. 
The  Government,  if  government  it  could  be  called,  under 
which  they  lived,  was  powerless  to  protect  them;  and  they 
appealed  in  urgent  terms  for  the  protection  which  the 
Q^^en's  Government  alone  could  give. 

Such  were  the   difiiculties  which  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Lord 
Secretary  of  State,  was  called  upon  to  solve.     He  had  by  ^anTsi^^"" 
to  side  at  the  time  a  man  who,  after  more  than  forty  years  Theophilus 
of  public  life  in  South  Africa,  was  perhaps  unrivalled  in  his      P^^^*^* 
toowledge  of  native  questions,  and  whose  name  was  a  house- 
hold word  in  Zululand,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.     Holding 
the  position  of  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  Natal,  he  had 
come  to  London  in  1876  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
that  Colony  at  the  South  African  Conference,  and  in  the  Shepstme^s 
.  autumn  of  the  year  he  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  ^"^^ 
as  a  Special  Commissioner   *to  inquire  respecting  certain  Transvaal, 
disturbances  which  have  taken  place  in  the  territories  ad- 
joining the  Colony  of  Natal,'  in  plain  words,  to  visit  the 
Traiisvaal  Republic,  and  make  inquiry  into  its  condition 
and  into  the  causes,  the  circumstances,  and  the  results  of 
the  war.     But  something  more  than  inquiry  vas  orv^ 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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Part  I.    plated.    The  Queen's  Commission '  empowered  him,  if  t» 
"         thought  that  the  circumstances  required  such  a  couise  » 

I  be  taken,  to  annex  to  the  British  dominions  all  or  [lan  d 

llie   territories  which  formed  the  scene  of  his  inquify,  and 
to  take  over  the  administration,  provided   he    hus  satisfied 
that  3  sufGcietit  number  of  the  inhabitants  desired  to  beconx 
British  subjects. 
In  the  closing  days  of  December  he  set  out  from  Picler- 
maritzburg,  willi  a  staff  of  seven  or  eight  military  officen, 
and  escorted  by  twenty-five  men  of  the  Natal  mounted  police: 
and   on   January  2i,  1877,  he  entered  Pretoria   amid  lh(- 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  residents.     For  between  two  ai 
three  months  after  his  arrival  he  held  his  hand,  taking  sioet 
of  the  situation,  and  becoming  day  by  day  more  convinoi' 
that    nothing   short    of  British  sovereignly  could  save  the 
State   from   utter  ruin.     Formal  and  informal  conferencel 
look    place :    the   opinions   of  all    classes   were   as  lat  tl 
possible  ascertained :  and  the  longer  the  inquiry  lasted,  ita 
more  hopeless  seemed  the  outlook  under  existing  comiilioitti 
Prtndini    President  Burgers  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Volksraadi 
^^^t^      he  laid  before  them  a  scheme  for  a  revised  c 
Volisraiid.  also  Lord    Carnarvon's    Confederation    Bill.     He   dclivcttd 
speeches  to  the  assembled  councillors  after  the  manner  fli 
■^  the  speeches  in  Thucydides.  '  Anarchy  is  a  worse  oppreasiol 

^P  than  any  foreign  power  can  be  thought,  and  cannot  be  bom 

^1  long  by  any  nation.     A  nation  docs  not  stand  or  fi 

^1  its  government  or  its  charter  but  with  its  people.     ^ 

^B  can    exist   without    faithful  subjects.'      And  again, 

^B  people   remained    independent   and   yet    lost    their  honoa 

^B  they  lost  everytliing,  but  though  they  lost  their  indcpenden 

^1  yet  if  they  retained  their  honour,  they  would  remain  a  frti 

^H  peopleV   Amid  these  classic  platitudes  he  seemed  to  ii 

^1  that  the  Volksraad  must  choose  between  radical  rcToin  d 

L- 
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lieir  government  and  confederation  under  the  British  flag.  Ch.  VII] 

hey  consented  to  a  reform  and  to  measures  for  enforcing        ** 
ollection  of  taxes,  and  dispersed  to  their  homes,  in  diflS- 
iilties  because  the  treasury  was  empty  and  there  was  no 
oney  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses. 
The  President  was  a  shrewd   man,  and  knew  that  no 
onstitutional  reform  could  cure  the  evils  of  the  State.    Shep- 
^'Cone  had  known  it  from  the  first,  and  had   said  plainly 
tliat  the  only  effective  remedy  was  the  Government  of  the 
ueen.      The  country  was  absolutely  bankrupt.      Trade 
as  at  a  stand-still.     The  white  men  were   divided  into 
ions,    aggravated  by  the   near   prospect   of  a  contest 
r  the  post  of  President.     The  natives  in  and  out  of  the 
epublic   were  watching  their  opportunity,  and  Cetewayo 
particular  had  massed  his  Zulu  forces  with  the  avowed 
tention    of   driving   the   Dutchmen   south  of    the   Vaal. 
nger  delay  seemed  but  to  invite  a  crisis,  and  on  April  Antuxa- 
1877,  in  the  Church  Square  at  Pretoria,  two  procla-  Tramvaa 
lations   were   read,   each  signed  by  Shepstone ;    the  first  Shepstme 
^^ blaring  that  the  Transvaal  Republic  had  become  British '^j, 
"^^rritoiy,  the  second  notifying  that  Shepstone  himself  had 
ken  over  the   administration   of  the  Government.     The 
»rmer  proclamation  contained  a  clause  that  *  the  Transvaal 
"^^U  remain  a  separate  government  with  its  own  laws  and 
^^gislature,  and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
^^ajesty  that  it  shall  enjoy  the  fullest  legislative  privileges 
^^mpatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
intelligence  of  its  people  *.'   President  Burgers  made  a  formal 
protest  against  the   annexation,  and  retired  to  the   Cape 
Colony  on  a  pension.     His  Executive  Council  also  protested 
against   what   they  designated   an    'act  of  violence,*    and 
sent  their  Vice-President  Paul  Kruger^  and  their  Attorney- 
general  as  delegates  to  England  to  plead  their  cause.     The 

»  C.  1776.   1877,  p.  159. 

'  Now  President  of  the  Sonth  African  Republic. 

T  a 
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IPart  I.  delegates  came  lo  Londim  in  July  16J7,  tliey  bid  ihrir 
"  case  before  Lord  Carnan'on,  who  declined  to  reconsidct  in 
aoy  way  the  annexation  of  the  country,  but  promised  ihil 
under  British  sovereignty  the  wishes  and  ihe  interests  rf 
the  Dutch  population  should  be  fully  consulted :  and  ihey 
left  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  courteous  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  received,  and  at  the  pledges  which  the  Secrctarj 
of  State  had  given  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prospcril)' 
I  of  iheir  fellow  countrymen  in  the  Transvaal. 

mierieal  The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  the  y«i 
Wf^'"""  1877.  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  history  of  Si)uib 
mutation  Africa.  It  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  stormy  events, 
^  which,  like  the  French  Revolution,  gave  birth  to  a  new  era. 
but  at  the  lime  clouded  men's  judgments,  called  forth  passioo 
and  prejudice,  and  caused  a  recital  of  what  appeared  to  h« 
general  principles  to  be  substituted  for  sober  reasoning  1: 
knowledge  of  facts,  Into  the  controversies  which  then  anae 
it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  and  outside  llie 
province  of  the  writer  to  enter.  It  is  of  far  greater  and  a 
permanent  interest  to  record  what  actually  happened,  wd  to 
try  to  determine  what  were  the  causes  at  work,  and  what  bil , 
been  the  net  outcome  to  European  colonisation  in  Soolk ' 
Africa. 

The  Proclamation  of  British  sovereignty  over  the  Tran** 
vaa!   Republic,  as  an  act  of  wisdom   or   unwisdom,  b* 
mainly  been  judged  in  the  light  of  what  came  aflenrardt 
'  It  ought  to  be  judged  rather  m  the  Ughl  of  what  had  50M  I 
was'made    before.     It  was  not  an  isolated  act,  it  was  one  link  in  a 
ineviiatlc    ^f  ^ypJ^^^_     [^55  tiian  half  a  century  before,  South  Africa  hl4  I 
ctJtnl         been  one,  and  the  Boers  had  all  been  British  subjects.    Tbi  J 
Boer  Republics  were  a  latter  day  product.     Thdr  indepi 
dence  was  not  a  time-honoured  growth,  whose  roots  ■ 

Ldecp  down  in  the  past.  Nor  was  the  independence  * 
unconditional.  It  was  conditioned  at  any  rate  by  llie  | 
nsion  against  sL&vePr.  ll.  ^<i&  k.<ao«n.  to  all  the  world, » 
i 
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tlie  world  thought  about  it  at  all,  it  was  well  known  to  all  Ch.  VIII. 
South  Africa,  most  of  all  to  the  native  races  in  South  Africa,     — ♦♦— 
that  throughout  the  great  peninsula  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility rested  with  England. 

Non-intervention  is  a  sound  principle,  but  it  is  subordinate 

to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  common  sense.     A  strong 

power,  which  can  enforce  order  and  prevent  loss  of  life,  must 

sooner  or  later  intervene  to  prevent  outrage  and  bloodshed 

on  its  borders.     It  is  obliged  to  do  so,  not  merely  in  its  own 

interests  but  by  the  common  demand  of  mankind.      No 

J^tion  can  sit  still  and  watch  its  near  and  weaker  neighbours 

destroying  one  another,  when  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  its 

intervention  would  be  effectual.     If  England  had  never  had 

^y   connexion  with  either  Boers  or  natives,  it  would  have 

^^n  a  moral  impossibility  for  her,  being  the  guardian  of  the 

Caj>€  Colony  and  Natal,  to  remain  a  mere   spectator  of 

strife.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had,  by  force  of  circum- 

s^rices  and  by  her  own  action  in  the  past,  incurred  special 

responsibility,  and  her  interests  were  vitally  affected.     The 

wbite  men  who  were  in  trouble  and  were  causing  trouble' 

^'^«"e  children  of  the  Cape  Colony,  sharing  traditions,  race, 

^^^gnage,  and  religion,  but  lately  severed  from  the  mother 

slate.    They  were  no  aliens  in  the  land,  but  an  integral  part 

0^  its  white  population.     The  evil  they  did,  or  the  evil  they 

suffered,  was  of  common  concern  to  South  Africa.    They  had 

renounced  allegiance,  they  could  not  claim  protection,  but 

none  the  less,  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  none  could  doubt 

that  they  must  be  protected.     And,  if  their  ultimate  security 

lay  ill  the  strength  of  the  sovereign  power  in  South  Africa, 

that  power  was  equally  bound  to  safeguard  their  native 

adversaries  from  aggression  and  misrule.    It  was  a  fiur  artsater 

stretch  of  authority  to  try  to  crush  out  the 

foreign  and  distant  shores  than  to  proCect 

who  lived  hard  by  British  colcHiie* 

wrongly,  had  learnt  to  heed  BritU 
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.  to  submit  to  British  commands '.  Duty  pointed  10  inu 
venlion,  policy  and  interest  coincided  with  duly.  It  w 
Lord  Carnarvon's  great  merit  to  see  how  nearly  linkM 
together  were  all  South  African  questions  and  all  South 
African  difficulties,  and  especially  how  easily  a  local 
might  develop  into  a  great  uprising  of  the  black  man  against 
the  white.  Sekukuni  was  countenanced  and  encouraiged  bf 
Cetewayo,  The  Zulus  heard  of  and  magnified  the  doings  of 
the  Kaffirs  in  the  Transkei.  The  longer  disturbances  wcnl 
on,  the  greater  tendency  there  was  in  native  minds 
discriminate  between  this  white  man  and  that,  to  visit 
English  the  evil  done  by  ihe  Boers,  to  involve  even  misaionai} 
upholders  of  the  black  man's  cause  in  one  common  Fuii. 
There  was  too  a  growing  possibility  that  if  England  ivmaintd 
inactive,  some  other  European  power  might  intervene,  aad 
by  creating  new  claims  and  new  interests  make  confuaon 
South  Africa  worse  confounded.  That  some  action  on  its 
part  of  England,  beyond  unheeded  protests,  was  inevitable 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  whether  what  was  done  was  the 
practicable  alternative,  whether  it  was  done  at  the  righ 
n)omentandin  the  right  way,  will  always  be  matter  of  dispute 
Disasters  subsequently  befell  the  English  arms  ;  they  foUowJ 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  though  they  were  by  i» 
means  its  necessary  consequence ;  and  they  coloured  and  wit 
to  all  times  colour  the  views  which  have  been  formed  on  il* 
subject. 

The  history  of  a  colony  or  of  a  group  of  colonies  is  a  Wl^ 
^AMtan      ^^^^  history,  formed  at  any  given  time  not  only  by  the  eveoB 
history        which  lake  place  and  the  state  of  feeling  which  arises 
^rw^y      ^P°''  '^"'  ^'^  ^y  ^^  events  which  lake  place  and  the  rtaiei 


L 


On  the  eve  of  (be  Zula  war.  on  September  30,  1878,  Sir  K(«<1 

mt,  LienltDBJil-goveinor  of  Natal,  vfiolc;  Tlic  Englbb  <i""*^ 

it  *  has  long  since  come  to  be  looked  up  lo  by  ill  the  Kftflir  Iribn  ' 

bsbitingihe  countries  beyond  our  border,  and  ax  far  as  the  ZolnbnJ.  u '^ 

pBrainoimt  Europrim  power  in  the  counUy,  uid  as  a  palernkl  InOii 

^veriimcoE  Eo  be  honoured  Bud  comdlialcd.'    C.  laii.     1S71),  p.  Ji- 
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feeling  which  arises  at  the  same  lime  in  ihe  mother  country.  Cii.  VIIL 
It  b  this  double  element  of  the  warp  anii  the  woof,  this  ~ 
combination  of  two  not  always,  not  usually  harmonious  u^er/n/^ 
strains,  which  makes  colonial  history  so  often  discordant.  ^^^"_^ 
uneven,  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  history  of  South  Africa  Europe, 
would  have  been  different,  if  local  circumstances  had  been 
other  than  they  were ;  but  it  would  have  been  different  too,  if 
those  circumstances  bad  not  been  contemporaneous  with 
certain  wholly  unconnected  events  in  Europe  and  with  special 
phases  of  English  public  opinion.  It  was  a  time  when  party 
feeling  ran  unusually  high.  It  was  a  lime  when  England 
was  coming  within  measurable  distance  of  a  great  European 
»-ar.  It  was  a  lime  when  Imperialism  was  a  watchword  to 
one  half  of  England,  and  a  bugbear  to  the  other.  It  was 
a  lime,  therefore,  when  every  incident  in  any  British  posses- 
sion was  judged  not  on  its  own  merits  but  in  the  light  of 
a  policy  with  which  it  had  no  necessary  connexion  whatever. 
In  important  points  of  detail  too  English  politics  at  the 
moment  specially  affected  South  African  matters.  Disagree- 
ment with  his  colleagues  on  the  Eastern  question  led  in  1878 
to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  of  leading  states- 
men in  England  had  most  nearly  grasped  the  South  African 
problem.  Imminent  danger  of  a  great  war  made  it  difficult  to 
reinforce  the  English  garrison  in  South  Africa  at  a  lime  when 
strength  and  the  appearance  of  strength  was  specially  needed. 
The  time  when  votes  of  credit  were  being  taken  for  possible 
contingencies  in  the  East,  was  not  a  favourable  time  for 
financing  the  penniless  administration  of  the  Transvaal.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  against 
any  solution  of  South  African  difficulties;  and,  when  ihe  tale 
of  unforeseen  military  reverses  was  brought  over  the  seas, 
the  English  public,  which  had  heard  of  the  Cape  and  Natal 
and  dimly  heard  of  the  Transvaal,  suddenly  and  irritably 
awoke  to  a  half  knowledge  rather  more  dangerous  than 
absolute  ignorance. 
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Part  I. 
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Transvaal 
Ustroyed 
*,he  balance 
if  power 
in  South 
Africa, 


Cetewayo, 


But,  confining  attention  to  what  actually  happened 
South  Africa,  apart  from  the  feeling  which  was  arou: 
outside,  let  us  ask  what  was  the  immediate  effect  produ 
on  the  English  position  by  taking  over  the  Transvaal.    I 
was  well  summed  up  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  then  Lieutenant 
governor    of  Natal,  in   the    following   words,    written 
September,  1878,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Zul 
war.     Pointing  out  that  there  had  previously  been  a  balanc 
of  power,  with  the  English  Government  holding  the  scales 
he  wrote :  *  The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  last  year 
destroyed  the  conditions  which  created  the  balance  to  whic 
I  have  referred.    It  has  substituted  one  power  for  two  powers,.^ 
one  government  for  two  governments,  in  all  this  portion  o; 
South  Africa,   and  it  has  brought  English  authority  in 
direct  contact  with  native  races  to  the  north,  to  whom  it 
previously  known  only  from  a  distance.     More  especially, 
and  more  seriously,  it  has  affected  our  relations  with  the 
Zulu  king  and  people,  who  look  with  great  suspicion  upon 
the  new  state  of  things  ^'    For  good  or  for  evil  the  conditions 
were  vitally  changed,  the  Boer  Republic  was  eliminated,  and 
the  English  no  longer  held  the  balance  between  Dutchmen 
and  natives,  but  for  peace  or  war  directly  faced  the  Zulus. 

On  the  one  side  the  central  figure  was  the  Zulu  king,  with 
a  large  standing  army  hard  to  hold,  ruling  as  a  tyrant, 
dependent,  like  other  tyrants,  upon  the  fear  which  he  in- 
spired, irritated  for  years  past  by  Boer  dealings,  and  with  his 
friendship  to  the  English  clouded  by  suspicion,  now  that  the 
English  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Dutch.  He  could  no 
longer  go  to  war  in  any  direction  without  coming  into  collision 
with  the  English  or  those  whom  the  English  protected.  In 
his  mind  there  grew  up  the  idea  that  he  was  being  surrounded 
like  a  wild  beast  in  its  lair,  and  like  a  wild  beast  he  prepared 
for  the  last  fight.     On  the  other  side  the  central  figure 


From  the  minute  quoted  above.    C.  2223.     1879^  pu  |(. 
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■  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Frere  had  no  Ch.  VlII 
n  the  annexation  of  ihe  Transvaal  He  landed  at  i 
Cape  on  March  31,  1877,  and  the  forma)  act  of  annexation  Sir  BarlU 
look  place  twelve  days  subsequenily,  before  he  had  lime  even 
lo  commiinicate  wiih  Shepstone.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the 
uuiexalion  may  be  held  10  have  been  the  cause  of  subsequent 
disasters,  lo  thai  extent  he  was  in  no  way  responsible.  Trained 
in  ibe  school  of  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  and  administrators, 
Frere.  before  coming  to  Africa,  had  dealt  with  men  and  things 
on  a  large  scale.  He  had  taken  part,  and  no  small  part,  in 
he  crisis  of  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  he  had  lived  his  life  in  stirring 
icenes,  where  great  interests  were  involved,  and  where,  in  the 
■imc  of  trouble,  ihe  men  on  the  spot  were  forced  to  decide 
tud  act  without  wailing  for  counsel  and  guidance  from  home. 
iSi'hen  he  went  to  the  Cape,  he  went  to  a  land  not  yet 
Xjnnecied  with  England  by  telegraphic  cable,  and  he  reached 
I  at  the  moment  wlien  a  step  had  been  taken  which  beyond 
ijuestion  quickened  the  current  of  events,  and  made  them 
Sow  in  a  new  channel.  He  went  out  specially  selected  to 
aring  peace  and  make  a  union,  he  found  friction  and  war; 
lie  look  his  own  line,  as  he  had  taken  it  before;  and, 
if  there  were  errors  in  his  judgment  on  points  of  detail,  as 
may  have  been ;  if  he  incurred  censure  and  obloquy,  and  paid 
:he  penally  o(  having  been  sirong;  at  least  his  policy  was 
he  pohcy  of  the  coming  time ;  he  sketched  out  in  advance  the 
South  Africa  that  should  be ;  he  believed  and  he  proclaimed 
lis  belief  in  the  good  to  be  done  by  British  rule,  and  his 
irhole  life  was  one  long  tribute  lo  the  honour  of  the  British 
lame. 

The  annexation  of  ihe  Transvaal  left  the  question  of  the  Tkt  Zulu 
x>undttry  between  that  country  and  Zuluiand  siill  outstanding;    ^^i^ 
jut,  towards  the  end  of  1877.  Cetewayo,  on  the  invitation  of 
he  Lieutenant-go\emor  of  Naial,  agreed  lo  submit  it   lo 
ubitradon.    Three  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  report, 
uid  reported  in  the  summer  of  1878.    They  summed  up 
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I.    greatly  in  favour  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  final  award  wis  Idl 
'     in  the  hands  of  Sir  Bartie  Frere  as   High  Commissioner. 
Grmuin^     Meanwhile  the  Zulu  king  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
/j^iW       growing  unfriendliness  lo  the  while  men.     The  missionan« 
left  Zululand  for  fear  of  their  lives,  and  many  of  their  converts 

I  were  killed.     Ouiside  Zululand,  in  Transvaal  territory,  the 

German  settlers  at  Luneberg  were  given  notice 
A  party  of  Zulus  crossed  into  Naial,  and  carried  off  two 
native  refugees  to  the  slaughter;  and,  over  and  above  ibis  oi 
that  act  of  insolence  and  provocation,  there  was  evidence  <t 
Zulu  intrigues  far  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  lani 
Peace,  safety  of  hearth  and  home,  depended  on  ihc  caprice 
of  a  truculent  savage.  It  was  impossible  that  such  conditicm 
could  last. 
F^tris  On  December  ii,  1878,  the  High  Commissioner's  \ 

^^  on  the  land  dispute  was  communicated  to  Cetewayo's  m« 

sengers   on    the  banks   of  the  Tugela  River.     A  pleasinf 
communication  it  was  to  the  Zulus,  for  it  lat^ely  recognise 
their  claims.     Less  pleasing  was  a  further  message  whic 
accompanied  it.    The  Zulu  king  was  required  10  make  gooi 
by  fine  or  surrender,  the  outrages  which  his  people  had  c 
mitted,  to  disband  his  army  and  give  his  celibate  soldiet 
freedom    lo   marry,   to    allow    his   subjects    fair   trial  wl 
accused,  to  receive  back  and  protect  the  missionaries  s 
their  followers,  and  to  accept  a  British  Resident  in  hb  la: 
He  had  broken  the  promises  made  at  the  time  of  his  coroni 
tioD,  his  system  was  oppressive  to  his  subjects  and  a  menu 
to  his  neighbours.     It  was  time  that  a  change  should  I 
made.     '  So  will   it  be  well  with  the  Zulu  people.' 
words  of  the  ultimatum  were  verj-  plain  and  decisive  *, 
wcie  addressed  as  much  to  the  Zulu  people  as  to  the  Zul 
king,  and  an  answer  was  required  within  thirty  <lays. 

■  The  ullimatDtD  will  Ik  fouad  al  pp.  101-9  "^  ^-  *'**■  b 
iigned  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr  as  Licutcnant-govemot  ol  tiat^ 
embodied  '  the  wotdi  of  Hci  M«ieU^'&  Hig,tt  ComuiBionet.' 
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answer  was  sent,  and  to  enforce  the  demands  a  British  force  Ch.  VHI 
entered  Zululand.  —*' 

On  January  10  and  ri  the  campaign  began.  The  T*' ^ 
British  Commander,  Lord  Chelmsford,  had  no  overwhelm-  '""^" 
ing  force  at  his  back;  but,  wishing  to  cover  the  Natal 
frontier  as  far  as  possible  and  to  prevent  a  Zulu  inroad 
into  ilie  colony,  he  laid  bis  plans  to  march  into  Zululand 
wilh  troops  converging  from  three  different  points.  Nearest 
the  sea,  tlie  right  column  under  Colonel  Pearson  crossed 
the  lower  Tugela  and  advanced  to  the  mission  station  of 
Eshowe.  On  the  side  of  the  Transvaal  was  the  left 
column  under  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood.  The  main  line  of 
advance  was  in  the  centre,  where  the  Buffalo  River  was 
crossed  at  tlie  ford  known  as  Rorke's  Drift. 

About  ten  miles  due  east  of  Rorke's 
line  of  march  to  the  king's  kraal  at  Ulundi,  is  the  solitary 
bill  of  Isandhlwana,  steep  and  precipitous  on  three  sides 
out  of  the  four.  Here,  on  January  30,  the  centre  column 
encamped,  the  camp  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill. 
At  daybreak  on  January  22,  about  half  the  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  General  in  person,  moved  out  some  miles 
away  to  support  a  reconnoitring  party,  and  late  in  the  day 
ibey  heard  that  behind  them  the  camp  had  been  taken. 
Marching  back,  they  reached  it  after  dark  and  found  it 
desolate.  The  forces  left  to  guard  it  had,  as  il  afterwards 
not   remained,    in    accordance   with    instructions, 

icily  on  the  defensive ;  bui,  moving  out  in  counter  attack, 
rirhen  threatened  by  the  Zulus,  had  been  cut  off  in  the  open, 
encircled  by  many  thousands,  and  massacred  almost  to  a 
man.  Eight  hundred  white  soldiers  fell  on  this  memorable 
day,  and  nearly  five  hundred  natives ;  and  in  the  darkness, 
under  the  grim  hill,  the  returning  column  halted  amid  the 
litter  of  the  plundered  camp  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

While  they  were  resting,  expectant  of  attack,  the  men  Rorkit 
)  held  the  post  at  Rorke's  Drift  were  fighting  for  their  '^"fi- 
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lives.     The  post   was  on  the  Natal  bank  of  the  Bnfcto 
River,   over  which   a  pontoon   bridge   had   been  throwOt' 
and  it  included  a  hospital  where  were  between  thirty  and 
forty  sick  men.     The  sound  men  of  the  garrison  numbered 
ninety-six,  under    command    of   Lieutenants    Chard  and 
Bromhead.     Fresh  from  their  victory  at  Isandhlwana,  some 
three  thousand  Zulus  later  in  the  same  day  pushed  on  to 
the  Drift,  crossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  post  in  most 
determined  fashion.     From  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
till  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  fighting  went  on.    The 
burning  hospital  was  defended  room  by  room,  and  behind 
redoubts  of  mealy  bags  and  biscuit  boxes  the  EngUshmca 
stubbornly  held  their  own.     About  dawn  the  Zulus  drew 
off,  but  a  little  later  were  threatening  a  fresh  attack,  when 
Lord  Chelmsford's  column  came  in  sight,  havuig  marched  om 
from  Isandhlwana  before  daybreak. 

A  loss  of  eight  hundred  lives  is  a  heavy  loss  in  anjT 
warfare.     In  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  troops  iin- 
South  Africa  it  was  heavy  indeed.     Occurring  at  the  vcrjr 
outset  of  the  campaign,  the  disaster  in  its   terrible  com' 
pleteness  was  more  than  usually  dramatic ;  and,  by  contrasL 
the  brilliant  defence  at  Rorke's  Drift  tended  to  make  the 
events  of  January  22  exceptionally  striking  to  the  imagina- 
tion.    There  was  then  no  telegraph  station  nearer  to  Sonib 
Africa  than  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  a  fortnight  passed 
before  the  news  reached  England.    It  came  at  last,  reinforce- 
ments were   sent,  and   in  due   course  the   Zulu  war  was 
successfully  ended ;   but  the  men  who  were  concerned  in 
the  war,  the  policy  which  it  embodied,  and  the  inddcnis 
which  it  contained,  were  all  clouded  by  the  shadow  cast  bf 
Isandhlwana  Hill. 

In  Natal,  where  but  lately  there  had  been  brightness  and 
more  than  confidence,  there  was  now  mourning  and  panic. 
Many  colonists  had  fallen,  and  a  Zulu  invasion  was  feared 
Pietermaritzburg  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to 
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Sir  BarOe  Frere  ihe  anxious  days  of  the  Indian  Muliny  were  Ch.  VU! 
(orcibly  reculled.     Yet  of  the  final  issue  there  could  be  no         '* 
doubt,  and  even  at  the  moment  there  were  sure  grounds 
for  encouragement.     The  numbers  0/  the  Zulus  were  by 
no  means   unlimited,    and    already    many    of    their    finest 
•arriors  had  fallen,     Pearson's  column   had   defeated  the 
savages  who  tried   to  check    its   advance,  and   was   safely 
entrenched  at  Eshowe.    Wood   was   holding  his  own  on 
Ihe  Transvaal  frontier.     Before  long  reinforcements  began 
to  come  In,  from  the  Cape  Colony,  from  Si.  Helena,  from 
Ceylon,  and  on  March  17.  from  England.     On  April  a.  Lord 
Chelmsford  won  a  battle  at  Gingihlovo,  and   relieved   the  RitUfff 
gairison  at  Eshowe.     A  few  days  previously  Wood,  after  j^,„'^ 
a    dangerous    engagement   at    the    Hlobane    mountain,    on  Eikewe. 
March  29  repulsed  a  powerful  Zulu  force  from  his  camp  Thifigkt 
Bl  Kambula,  inflicting  upon  them  heavy  loss  and  turning  ^^/^^ 
the  balance  of  ihe  campaign.     In  June  a  second  general 
advance  into  Zululand  was  made,  and  on  July  4,  the  main 
force  ondcr  Lord  Chelmsford,  moving  on  Ulundi  in  hollow  Baiiu  of 
square,  gained  a  complete  victory  and  practically  finished  anrfmrfo 
the  war.     Before  the  end  of  August  Celewayo  was  hunted  '*«  ""''■ 
down  in   his  hiding  place,  and  sent   into    captivity  in  the 
Cape   Colony,  and  the  military  power  of  the  Zulus  was 
broken  for  ever. 

The  Zulu  war  was  an  unlucky  war.    In  its  later  stage, 
on  June  r,  an  untoward  incident  occurred,  the  death  of  the  Dtaih 
Prince  Imperial.     He  had  gone  out  10  South  Africa  to  see  prmct 
service  in  the  active  field,  and  when  reconnoitring  with  a  /mptriat. 
small  party  was  cut  off  and  killed.     His  life,  like  other  lives, 
paid  forfeit  in  the  game  of  war,  but  the  public  argued  that 
bis  safety  bad  been  in  British  keeping,  their  sympathy  went 
out  to  tiie  widowed  Empress  with  her  last  hope  gone,  again 
[he  touch  of  tragedy  was  felt,  and  people  longed  for  some 
one  to  blame. 

'  The  Zulu  war  was  in  its  immediate  origin  a  Transvaal 
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Part  I.    quarrel','  but  the  English  who  were  fighting  the  Dutchmen") 
"        battle  received   little  help  from   them.     The  stauncb  old 
Aitiiudt      burgher  Piet  Uys,  whose  father  and  brother  had  Edlen  mui]i' 
elm        years  ago  at  the  hands  of  Dingaan'a  warriors,  came  with 
ai  the  his  sons  to  the  war,  joined  Evelyn  Wood's  force,  and 

'lh«zilu     '^'"'^^  ^'  '^^    Hiobane   Hill;    but  few  of  his   counlrrraeii 
war.  followed  his  example.     The  Boers,  who  were  opposed  10 

British  rule,  saw  in  the  disasters  in  Zululand  an  opportuoi^ 
for  regaining  their  independence,  and  many  wh. 
content  to  be  British  subjects  were  deterred  from  giving 
active  aid  by  fear  of  their  noisier  brethren.     Writing  fron 
Standerlon  in  the  Transvaal  on  April  4,  1879,  Sir  Bartfe- 
Frere  reported  '  All  accounts  from  Pretoria  represent  ihil 
the  great  body  of  the  Boer  population  is    still   under  (be 
belief  that  the  Zulus  are  more  than  a  maich  for  us,  tint 
our  dithculties  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  more  than  we 
surmount,  and  that  the  ijreseni  is  a  favourable  opportunicf 
for  demanding  their  independence'.'     In  1878,  before  the 
war  began,  a  second  Boer  deputation  had  gone  to  England 
and   negotiated   with    Sir    Michael    Hicks- Beach,  the 
Secretary  of  Stale.     They  were  informed  in  the  pUltidt' 
terms  that  the  withdrawal  of  British  sovereignly  from 
Transvaal  was  out  of  the  question,  but  were  given 
of  some  form  of  provincial   self-govern m en  1,  under  whi 
their  country  would    retain    its    indi\idualiiy,  while   linli 
to  the  neighbouring  colonies  by  the   bond  of  fcderatiot 

'  Article  by  Sir  Bartle  Ftere  in  the  •  NLnclecnth  Centnry."  Fcl 

'  SimiUriy  Sir  T.  Shepslone  wtole  to  Sir  Biirtle  Frere  :  -  It  it  iqi 
sentcd  lo  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  matE  thai  now  thnt  Her  Ma^al 
troops  arc  Walen  and  your  Excellency's  hands  full  ii  the  time  for 
Boers  to  take  np  amu  and  fight  for  their  independeoce.'  C.  i) 
1B79.  p.  76. 

'  Sit  M.  Hicks- Bcach'i  letter  to  the  dclecatw  dated  September 
iS;8,  ran  as  fallowE  :  -  ll  is  the  abject  of  Her  Majesty's  Gorcnini 
that  the  Tiansvul  shoald  remain  an  integral  and  tcpvate  state,  onl 
with  (he  neighbouring  colonies,  for  purposes  which  are  comtnoa  to 
into  a  South  African  Confederation,  the  centre  of  which  would  be 
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A  similar  pledge  had  been  contained  in  Shepstone's  initial  Ch.  VIII. 
proclamation ^  but  many  months  had  passed  and  no  step        ** 
had  as  yet  been  taken  to  give  the  country  a  constitution. 
Returning  at  the  end  of  1878,  the  delegates  had  an  interview 
at   Pietermaritzburg  with  the  High   Commissioner,  and  at 
length,  in  the  following  April,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  found  time  to  •S'tV  Bart/e 
visit  the  Transvaal.     The  Isandhlwana  disaster  had  happened  ,•„  ^^ 
in  the  meantime,  inspiring  the  malcontents  with  confidence,  Transvaal. 
and   Shepstone  had  been  succeeded   as  Administrator  by 
Colonel  Lanyon.    A  few  miles  from   Pretoria  the  Boers 
held  a  mass  meeting,  to  receive  their  delegates*  report  on 
their  late  visit  to  England;  and  there  in  their  camp,  and 
subsequendy  at  a  further  meeting  at  Erasmus  Farm,  Frere 
heard  their  representations  and  patiently  argued  the  case. 
e  held  out  no  hope  that  what  had  been  done  would  be 
idone,  or  that  British  sovereignty  would  be  withdrawn, 
b>xit  neither  did  he    succeed   in  persuading  the   Boers  to  Boer 
sLc^cept  the  accomplished  fact  and  cease  to  demand  their -^^^^J 
iri dependence.      'Your  Majesty  cannot  desire  to  rule  oytithean^ 
^^^'^ willing  subjects,'  so  ran  their  petition  to  the  Queen  which  ^* 
I^rere  sent  home,  '  unwilling  subjects  but  faithful  neighbours 
'^'^^  will  be.     We  beseech  you,  put  an  end  to  this  unbearable 
^tote  of  things,  and  charge  your  High   Commissioner  in 
^^uth  Africa  to  give  us  back  our  State  *.'     The  Boer  leaders 
claimed  to    represent  the  people.     When    their  followers 
S^thered  in  the  camp  of  protest,  they  were  obviously  strong 
^  numbers,  and  they  challenged  a  pUbisciie  on  the  subject 
^*    the  annexation.     Yet,  beyond  all  question,  there   were 
*nany  who  were  well  satisfied  with  British  rule,  and  not 
^   few  whose  patriotism  was  the  result  of  intimidation.     It 
^^8   the  delay  in  giving  a  liberal    constitution,   and    the 

/T^Pe  Colony,  but  possessing  a  constitation  securing,  to  the  utmost 
^'^cticable  extent,  its  individuality  and  powers  of  self-government  under 
^^  Sovereignty  of  the  Queen.*    C.  3220.     1879,  P*  3^^« 

See  above,  p.  275. 

April  16,  1879.  C.  2367.  1879,  P-  99* 
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Part  I.  uncertainty  that  what  had  been  done  would  be  upheld,  tbn 
gave  slrengih  to  the  Boer  cause.  If  the  Dutchmen  hid 
been  sure  that  what  they  desired  would  nol  come  U 
pass,  they  might  have  ceased  to  long  for  it;  if,  while  the 
rest  and  security  brought  by  annexation  was  still  s 
the  minds  of  many,  they  had  been  given  their  Volbrasd 
and  such  powers  as  a  self-governing  colony  enjoys,  ihej 
might  in  no  long  time  have  learnt  to  prefer  a  British  Colony 
to  a  Boer  Rcpubhc,  But  montlis  went  on,  and  »wiv 
bitterness  grew  and  uncertainty,  and  on  their  visits  t 
England  the  Boer  delegates  learnt  that  here  a  plea  ft* 
liberty  will  always  find  support,  and  that  one  political  piitT 
has  not  been  slow  to  reverse  the  acts  of  the  other.  Tb^ 
reasoned  too  from  South  African  history,  with  its  preceilenH 
for  giving  back;  and  the  more  High  Commissioners  and 
Secretaries  of  State  protested  that  such  a  thing  wit 
impossible,  the  more  convinced  they  became  of  its  p* 
sibility.  '1  find,'  wrote  Frere  in  1879,  'that  this  idea  ih<ti 
the  English  will  give  up  the  Transvaal,  as  it  formerly  iM 
the  Orange  Free  State,  has  been  Industriously  propagatolt' 
and  has  taken  a  great  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  yi^ 
disposed  Boers,  and  is  one  main  cause  of  their  rcluetan* 
to  support  the  Government  actively.  They  argue  that  % 
was  done  liefore  may  be  done  again '.'  It  was  a  bad  d^ 
when  the  English  began  going  back  in  South  Africa. 

Before  Frere  left  Pretoria  in  May,  1879,  he  had  ronrn 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  future  government  of  the  Trani 
Sir  Gariiii  vaal  under  the  British  flag';  but  no  opponunily  was  g 
and  the       '""'  '°  carry  out  reforms,  for,  immediately  after  his  ■ 


L 


t  Wolseley  took  over  civil  and  military  comi 
1  South  Eastern  Africa*.    Wolseley  reached  Capetown 
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rjune,  and  a  few  days  later,  while  the  surf  forbad  Ch.  viii. 

the  Zululand  coast,  the  battle  of  Ulundi  was        " 
td  won.     At  the  end  of  Seplember  he  came  to 
fend  shortly  afterwards  a  Crown  Colony  constilu-  A  Crown 
given     to    the    Transvaal.      But    a    nominaled  ,^°  ","'„. 
Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  was  not  what  Han  ^'ven 
I    wanted.      They    looked    for    their    republican  'jraasvaal 
;    and  at  a  mass  meeting,  held  towards  the  end 
Hhey  repeated  their  declaration   that  they  would 
ibjects  of  the  Queen.     The  Zulu  war  was  over, 

ryo    a    prisoner.     Sckukuni,    whose    successes  iJ</'™rtf/ 
Boer    levies    had   brought  about  the   downfall 
Bblic,  was.  in  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  Novenpber, 
jvermaslered    by    a    sufficient    British    force    with 
lee,   his  stronghold  taken,  his  caves  cleared,  and 

il  into  captivity.     ■  As  J^u  have  beaten  me,'  he 

captors,  '  you  have  conquered  everything.  I  was 
chief  in  the  country,  there  is  no  other  black  chief 
kn  assegai  against  you  now '.'  No  native  difficulty 
K  time  left  outstanding,  which,  though  in  some 
;  opportunity  to  the  Dutchmen,  might  well  have 
$sh  protection  of  value  even  to  malcontent  Boets, 
■e  principle  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  have 
to  white  man  by  joint  opposition  to 
he  field  was  clear  for  resistance  10  the  policy  of 
I  Government,  and  the  Boer  leaders  took  advantage 
lation.  Two  of  them  were  arrested  on  charges  of  Beer 
Ion,  but  were  not  brought  to  trial ;  two  others  in  '^^^ 

I,  visited  the  Cape    Colony  to   enlist    the    sym-  (. 

the  Cape  Dutch,  urging  them  to  take  no  steps 

t  of  Nat&I,  Goremoi  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Special  High 
r  for  the  lerritories  of  Sontb  Eastern  Ahica  \o  Ihe  North 
TnoBvanl  and  Nalol.    The  sphere  of  Sir  Battle  Freit's 

onenhip  was  to  this  cjiteat  cnrtailed. 

iSSo,  p.  41,  Sekukuni  slated  also  that  it  wu  on  the 
Boen  liut  he  had  reutted  the  English. 
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Part  I. 

■  ♦♦  ■ 

Change  of 
govern- 
meftt  in 
England, 


Declara- 
tion of 
Boer  Inde- 
pendence. 


towards  federation  as  long  as  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the 
Transvaal  remained  unredressed. 

In  the  preceding  month  of  April  a  general  election  had 
taken  place  in  England,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  re- 
turned to  power  by  a  large  majority.  His  sympathetic 
utterances  towards  the  Boers,  made  in  the  Midlothian . 
speeches,  coupled  with  the  support  which  the  Boer  cause 
had  received  from  some  of  his  prominent  followers,  gave 
the  republicans  ground  for  hope.  Over  and  over  again 
they  had  been  officially  told  that  the  act  of  annexation  could 
not  be  reversed,  that,  as  long  as  the  sun  shone  in  the  heaven 
or  the  Vaal  River  flowed  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  British  rule  over  the  territory  would  be  maintained.  In 
March  once  more  a  message  had  come  from  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  and  had  been  gazetted  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolselej. 
that  the  Queen's  Government  could  not  entertain  any  pro- 
posal for  the  withdrawal  of  her  sovereignty.  Yet  with 
reason,  as  after  events  proved,  the  shrewd  Dutchmen,  re- 
membering what  had  gone  before  in  South  Africa,  judged 
that  their  liberties  might  yet  be  restored.  When  they  learnt 
that  the  new  ministers  intended  to  uphold  their  predecessors' 
policy,  their  disappointment  was  deep.  For  a  few  months 
there  was  a  lull  before  the  storm,  and  then  came  open  war. 

On  December  16,  1880,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
memorable  defeat  of  Dingaan  the  Zulu  by  the  Dutch  irek- 
kers  in  Natal  \  a  proclamation  was  issued  at  Heidelberg  in 
the  south  of  the  Transvaal,  declaring  the  republic  to  be 
re-established,  under  the  provisional  leadership  of  a  trium- 
virate, Messrs.  Kruger,  Pretorius,  and  Joubert.  In  moderate 
terms  the  leaders  communicated  a  copy  of  the  proclamatioo 
to  the  English  administrator  at  Pretoria,  declaring  that  thej 
had  no  desire  to  spill  blood,  that  they  would  take  up  arms 
only  in  self-defence,  and  that,  if  driven  to  fight,  they  would  fight 


'  See  above,  p.  197. 
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'lilh  ihc  deepest  reverence  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Ch,  VIII 
England  and  her  flag'.'  Yet  they  lost  no  time  in  pressing  "'* " 
00  Ihc  war. 

Few  in  all,  the  English  troops  in  the  Transvaal  were 
widely  dispersed  on  garrison  duty,  holding  one  and  another 
rftbe  little  country  lowns  or  villages.  To  concentrate  the  Ouiireiti 
forces  and  strengthen  the  garrison  at  the  seal  of  government,  "'  °^'"' 
Inaruction.t  bad  been  sent  for  a  detachment  to  march  into 
Pretoria  from  Lydenburg.  some  150  miles  to  the  north- 
east    When  within  forty  miles  of  Pretoria,  on  December  ''if*' "' 

,  .  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  Brenier'l 

»o,  tnarchmg  without  due  circumspection,  the  party  was  sjiruit. 
Mopped  by  a  much  stronger  Boer  force  near  a  stream 
named  Bronker's  Spruit.  Joubert,  the  Boer  commander, 
a  flag  of  tmce  forbidding  further  advance,  and  at  the 
t  time  his  troops  closed  in.  The  summons  to  halt  was 
'rejected,  and  immediately,  from  rising  ground  behind  a 
cover  of  thorn  trees,  the  Dutchmen  at  short  range  poured 
in  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  straggling  line  of  march.  The 
£nglisb  numbered  over  260  in  all,  most  of  them  soldiers  of 
tbe  94th  regiment.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  157 
were  killed  or  wounded,  the  remainder  perforce  surrendered, 
and  in  Puritan-wise  the  Boers  set  down  their  cheaply  won 
success  to  the  help  of  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

Sir  George  Colley  had  been  appointed  in  the  spring  oiSirGtorge 
1880  to  succeed  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  in  July  he  ^' 
arrived  at  Natal.  An  ofBcer  of  high  reputation,  with 
Airican  and  Indian  experience,  brave  and  chivalrous,  he 
wa9  prone.  like  other  English  officers  in  South  Africa,  to 
underrate  the  power  of  resistance  by  natives  or  Boers 
10  the  English  army.  He  had,  it  is  true,  some  groands 
for  confidence.  Before  the  crisis  actually  occurred,  it  was 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  many  Boers  would  be  prepared 
actually  to  take  up  arms,  and  tried  soldiers  were  slow  to 

>  C.  ii66.    1S81,  p.  16. 
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Part  I.    believe  that  even  a  large  number  would  stand  their  ground 
•'         when  faced  by  disciplined  troops.     It  was  but  a  very  short 
time   since   that,  in   the  campaign   against   Sekukuni,  the 
Transvaal  levies   had   miserably  failed;   and,  having  held 
aloof  in  the  Zulu  war,  the  large  majority  had  given  no  clue 
to  their  fighting  qualities.     Yet  they  were  well  known  to  be 
expert  marksmen,  and   fighting  on  ground   of  their  own 
choosing,  not  in  the  open   in   batde  array,  but  disposed 
in   loose   order  behind  trees  or  rocks,  they  were  in  truth 
more   formidable  antagonists  than  the    same    number  of 
Difficulties  regular  soldiers.     The  English  commander   had  a  difficult 
^(^iti  n       ^^^'    ^^  ^^  small  English  force  upon  the   spot  a  con- 
Stnaiiness   siderable    proportion  was    locked   up  in   the    beleaguered 
of  his         garrisons  at  Pretoria,  at  Potchefstroom,  Standerton,  Wakker- 
•^  stroom,  and  other  places;  and,  when  the  war  broke  out, 

the  troops  which  were  immediately  available  numbered  little 
more  than  i,ooo  men.     But  a  greater  difficulty  even  than 
the  want  of  soldiers  was  the  public  feeling  which  it  was  bis 
Feeling  in  duty  to  conciliate.     At  home  there  was  a  government  dceplj 
af^ South  P^^^^g^^    against   war    and    aggression   in    any   form,  the 
Africa.       avowed  friends  of  the  oppressed  or  of  those  who  seemed  to 
be  oppressed.     The  image,  which  took  form  in  men's  minds, 
of  the  might  of  England  ranged  against  a  handful  of  patriots 
fighting  for  their  hberties,  was  distasteful  to  many  liberty- 
loving  Englishmen,  and  not  a  few  had  long  since  convinced 
themselves  of  the  righteousness  of  the   Boer  cause.    The 
Boers  themselves  either  defined  or  confused  the  issue  bj 
protesting  that  they  fought  not  against  the  Queen  or  the 
people  of  England,  but  rather  against  the  Queen's  officers 
who  had  prevented  the  facts  from  being  known ;  they  would 
pay  all  honour  to  the  British  Crown,  they  would  co-operate 
with  the  British  Government,  only  let  them  receive  back  their 
independence  which  had  been  filched  from  them  under  fjJ* 
pretences.      A   strong   and  growing  sympathy  with  their 
contention  sprang  up  among  the  Dutch  population  in  South 
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.\frica;  they  were  men  who  had  been  niisundcrsiood,  what  they  Ch.  VIII. 

»sketl  was  reasonable,  their  prayer  should  be  granted.  Under 

ihesc  conditions  it  was  Colley's  aim  to  limit  the  war  as  far  as 

(NMsible.     To  enlist  natives  against  white  men  was  out  of 

llie  question ;    and   no    help   was    sought   from    the    loyal 

colonists  of  Naial,  lest  the  feeling   between  the  two  while 

raws  in  South  Africa  might  be  further  embittered.     What 

ms  most  to  be  desired  was  some  initial  success,  which  would 

sqfficc  to  disperse  the   Boer  encampment  and    relieve    the 

besieged  towns.     Then  a  campaign  with  all  its  miserj'  and 

loss  of  life   might  be  avoided,  and  the  outbreak  die  away 

in  the  conviction  that  further  fighting  would  be  useless.     It 

Was  in  the  strong  hope  of  sparing  Boers  and  English  alike 

that  Sir  George  Colley  entered  on  the  campaign,  and  the 

disasters  which  followed,  if  partly  ascribed  to  over-confidence 

and  errors  of  judgment,  should  also  be  in  justice  set  down 

lo  humanity  and  kindly  feeling. 

The  Boers'  headquarters  were  at  Heidelberg,  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  the  southernmost  district  of  the  Transvaal  and  ' 
the  borderland  between  that  territory  and  Natal,  At  its 
northern  extremity,  the  colony  of  Natal  tapers  almost  to 
a  point,  jutting  out  between  the  Orange  Free'  State  on 
the  west,  the  Transvaal  on  the  east.  On  the  west  the 
Drakcnsberg  range  lines  the  frontier,  on  the  east  is  the 
valley  of  llie  Buffalo  River.  The  railway  from  Durban  to 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  now  runs  the  whole  length  of 
this  narrowing  strip  of  colonial  territory,  leaving  the 
colony  for  the  republic  just  beyond  the  border  township  of 
Charlesiown.  In  1881  the  northernmost  town  in  Naial 
was  Newcastle,  which  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  south 
of  Charlesiown.  At  the  time  of  the  Boer  war  three  roads 
led  from  Ne»-casile  into  the  Transvaal,,  a  right  hand  road 
to  Utrecht,  a  centre  road  to  Wakkerslroom,  and  a  third 
road,  rather  more  lo  the  left,  direct  to  Standerton.  This 
last  road  is  traversed  by  the  valley  of  the  Ingogo  R\Net, 
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a  tributary  of  the  Buffalo,  and,  about  [weniy-fivc  miles  nocili  of 
Newcastle,  crosses  tlie  Drakensberg  range  by  a  pass  kooim 
as  Lang's  Nek,  between  4.000  and  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  llie  casiern  side  of  the  pass  is  the  d«p 
gorge  of  the  Buffalo  River,  on  the  west  is  3  rough  semicircle 
of  hills,  culminating  in  the  steep,  flat-topped  Majuba  moun- 
tain, nearly  7,000  feet  high,  round  the  foot  of  which  the  load 
runs,  commanded,  when  the  Nek  itself  is  reached,  by  hills  H 
either  side.  On  this  pass,  though  in  Natal  territory,  the  Bom 
look  up  their  position  to  block  Sir  George  Colley's  adrance, 
and  here  the  general  determined  to  bring  matter 

The  declaration  of  independence  had  been  made  <a 
December  16,  the  fight  at  Bronker's  Spruit  took  place  on  the 
20th,  but  two  or  three  weeks  were  necessarily  spenl  in  mating 
arrangements  and  providing  transport,  and  it  was  not  iS 
January  1 1  that  CoUey  arrived  at  Newcastle,  There  he  stajei' 
for  a  fortnight  to  concentrate  his  small  forces,  but,  featiDl 
that  further  delay  might  involve  the  loss  of  Pre 
Potchefstroom,  he  began  his  advance  on  January  14  wilhoul: 
wailing  for  adequate  reinforcements.  At  [he  head  of  Is 
than  1,400  men,  he  crossed  ihe  Ingogo  valley  and  c 
camped  on  a  ridge,  now  known  as  Mount  Prospect,  aboot 
four  miles  from  Lang's  Nek,  and  on  the  morning  of  tl 
Tht fight  28th  he  moved  out  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  to  attack  tl 
lULan/s  Boers.  Their  position  was  a  strong  one,  some  rude  defcivca 
had    been   conslrucled,  and    sheltered    behind   rocks  or  ll 

I     ravines  Ihe  Dutch  marksmen  were  fighting  at  an  advantaj 
On  the  right  of  ihe  Nek,  between  the  road  and  the  river, 
a  table   hill  commanding  the  pass,  accessible  by  a  a 
grassy  spur  up  which  the  main  body  of  ihe  British  tro 
advanced.     The  sSlh  regiment  almost  gained  and  held  ll 
crown  of  the  hill,  but  their  cliarge  and  that  of  the  n 
infantry  who  supported  them  was  exposed  to  a  deadly  t 
in  front  and  on  the  flank,  and  the  hillside  was  strewn  •» 
— 
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back,  and  in  the  afternoon  returned  to  the  camp,  having  Ch.  VII: 
lost  by  wounds  and  death  some  190  men.  •• 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  Boers  after  an  interval  of 
a  few  days  began  to  operate  in  the  rear  of  the  English,  and  At  Ingogt 
to  threaten  communications  between   the  camp  and   New- 
castle.    On  February  7  the  post  and  its  escort  was  fired 
upon  near  the  Ingogo  River,  five  miles  south  of  the  camp, 
and  prevented  from  reaching  Newcastle ;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  general,  with  between  300  and  400  men,  moved  out 
to  clear  the  road.     On  the  north  side  the  hills  run  steeply 
down  to  the  river,  on  the  south  is  a  plain  slanting  upwards 
towards  a  mountain  ridge.  On  the  slopes  of  this  ridge  another 
Severe  fight  took  place,  and  again,  under  better  cover  than 
Iheir  adversaries  could  find,  the  Boers  inflicted  heavy  loss. 
Kotwithstanding,  the  English  held  their  ground  through  the 
heat  of  the  day  till  evening  fell.     Then  they  drew  back  to  the 
camp,  in  a  night  of  darkness  and  rain,  over  a  stream  which 
was  now  a  raging  torrent.     The  fight  had  cost  them  nearly 
160  men. 

Reinforcements  were  by  this  time  being  rapidly  pushed 
up  the  country,  and,  had  General  Colley  held  his  hand  for 
a  very  few  weeks,  he  would  have  moved  onward  with  over- 
whelming strength.  The  checks  which  he  had  received  had 
been  entirely  due  to  want  of  sufficient  numbers,  and  that 
deficiency  would  soon  have  been  supplied.  But  it  may  be 
that  reverses  had  made  him  impatient  of  delay,  or  that  he 
dreaded  the  effect  of  inaction  on  the  loyalist  cause.  What- 
ever motive  influenced  him,  he  determined,  while  his  forces 
were  still  inadequate,  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  Boers,  and  carry  the  mountain  pass  which  they  had  so 
stubbornly  held. 

His  earlier  advance  had  been  made  on  the  eastern  side  o{  andat 
:he  road.     He  now  laid  his  plans  to  attack  from  the  west,  ^jjjji 
ivhere  the  Majuba  Hill,  rising  2,000  feet  above  the  pass, 
:ommands  the  whole  position.     On  the  night  of  Satiu-day, 
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Part  I.  February  26,  a  body  of  between  500  and  600  men  marchtd 
out  from  the  camp,  commanded  by  the  general  in  persM. 
Tiie  troops  were  picked  from  the  58th  and  60th  regimenu, 
the  Naval  Brigade,  and  the  gznd  Highlanders,  who  hi4 
lately  come  up  lo  the  front.  Three  companies  were  sutioued 
on  the  connecting  ridges  lo  keep  open  communication  M-ilh 
the  camp,  and  the  remainder,  les^  than  400  in  all,  climbed 
the  mountain  side.  The  route  was  slippery  and  pretipiiwis. 
ihe  men  were  heavily  laden,  ihey  reached  the  top  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  tired  and  exhausted  were  id 
no  case  for  fighting,  much  less  for  constructing  suitable  eit- 
irenchmenlB.  At  dawn  they  looked  down  on  tlie  Bow 
encampment  with  its  waggon-laagers  growing  clear  in  ilie 
daylight.  The  sun  rose,  and  they  themselves  were  seen  u 
plainly  as  ihey  saw.  The  first  impulse  of  the  Dutchmea 
was  to  inspan  their  oxen  and  retreat ;  then  gatherins 
courage,  as  no  artillery  molested  them,  they  began  the 
attack.  The  ascent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  the  fidt 
towards  the  Nek,  is  shorter  and  less  steep  than  the  southetit 
route  which  the  English  had  taken.  At  the  same  time  the 
slopes  were  not  sufficiently  gradual  to  expose  tlie 
ants  to  fire  from  the  heights  above.  Working  up 
cover,  the  Boers  shot  down  the  English  as  they  went,  and 
gaining  the  brow  about  the  middle  of  the  day  poured  in 
a  volley  which  carried  all  before  it.  More  than  half  o{  t 
English  soldiers,  who  a  few  hours  before  had  toiled  up  1 
mountain,  lay  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  survivors  m 
driven  in  headlong  retreat  from  ridge  to  ridge  and  £h 
boulder  to  boulder.  Not  often  in  war,  it  is  se 
prise  undertaken  at  dead  of  night  succeeds.  The  most  cd 
spicuous  instance  of  success,  the  night  march  up  the  hrigl 
of  Abraham,  ended  in  the  taking  of  Quebec,  but  in  the  k 
of  General  Wolfe '.     At  Majuba  too  the  English  coi 


r 
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■U.     Unlucky  in  life,  General  Colley  met  a  soldier's  dealli,  Ch.  VI 
laid  low,  as  ihe  rout  began,  by  3  Duichman's  bullet. 

The  disaster  on  the  Majuba  mouniain,  like  the  overthrow  Fteling  ■ 
at  Isandlilwana,  was  essentially  dramatic.  The  attempt  which  J^'^-^ 
General  Collcy  made  was  bold  to  audacity,  il  nearly  sue-  at  Mafti 
cce<tc(l,  but  ended  in  complete  failure.  The  night  march,  '  ' 
the  defence  and  attack  of  the  rugged,  rocky  mountain,  the 
deftih  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  all  made  up  a  striking 
picture.  Therein  lay  its  historical  importance.  What  had 
happened  hitherto  in  the  war  hjid  been  serious  but  not  very 
serious,  and  was  mosi  easily  explained.  Three  times  a  far 
from  unskilful  but  over- chivalrous  and  over-confident  general 
hail,  with  very  few  regular  troops,  faced  a  larger  number 
of  expert  marksmen,  fighting  on  ground  and  in  a  manner 
which  suited  irregular  warfare.  He  had  hoped  to  strike 
H  decisive  blow  without  risking  loo  many  lives  either  of 
Us  own  men  or  of  his  opponents.  His  plans  had  mis- 
carried, but  the  English  had  not  yet  really  put  out  their 
•trenglh,  and  their  losses,  heavy  as  they  had  been,  were, 
all  lold,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  campaigning,  such 
as  result  from  no  more  than  severe  skirmishes.  Kvery  week 
was  adding  to  the  British  forces.  Colley's  death  had  left 
the  command  for  the  lime  being  in  the  able  hands  of 
Sir  Evelyn  U'ood.  who  of  all  English  odicers  best  knew 
the  Dutchmen  and  their  mode  of  fighting ;  and  he  was 
io  a  po-iiion  to  take  the  field  wiih  several  thousand  men 
at  his  back.  What  had  actually  befallen  could  speedily 
be  retrieved,  but  what  could  not  be  made  good  was  the 
effect  which  had  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public.  It  seemed  as  though  the  Boers  had  justified  their 
cause,  as  though  David  had  slain  Goliath,  as  though 
fighting  for  liberty  die  Dutchmen  had  proved  irresistible. 
In  South  Africa  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
ilh  the  tale  of  each  success,  everywhere  their 
isiance  extorted  admiration,  and  won  thai  likine  which 
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I'AHT  I.    the  WL'aker  side,  whellier  right  or  wrong,  invariably  ittrici 
-**—      to  itself. 

ComieniioH  In  England  there  was  at  first  no  doubt  that  steps  would 
oiuiMfv^  at  once  be  taken  to  press  on  ilie  campaign  and  ensure 
miiaii  decisive  victory.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  sent  out  ai 
Transvaal  Gc"sr*'  Coiiey's  successor,  but  reached  Capetown  onljf  10 
find  that  an  armistice  had  been  concluded,  and  tb«l  hit 
services  were  no  longer  required.  After  various  mretinp 
between  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  tlie  Boer  Commandera,  ai 
agreement  was  signed  upon  March  23,  by  which  the  Boeti 
consented  to  disperse  iheir  forces  and  return  to  that 
homes,  having  been  guaranieed  the  right  to  complete  self- 
government  under  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Queen. 
final  settlement  in  matters  of  detail  was  left  to  a  RojtJ 
Commission,  the  result  of  whose  labours  was  embodied,  in 
the  following  August,  in  the  Convention  of  Pretoria.  Tht 
administration  of  the  Transvaal  passed  again  into  Boa 
hands,  and  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn.  Nomiualtf 
the  State  was  left  in  a  position  not  widely  different  from  thtt 
of  a  self-governing  colony.  The  Queen  of  England  wu 
its  recognised  Suzerain.  The  control  of  its  foreign  affiill 
was  reserved  to  the  British  Government.  Thai  sar^" 
Government  was  empowered  lo  move  troops  through  I 
territory  in  time  of  war ;  and  careful  guarantees  of  natlW 
interests  were  provided.  The  appointment,  however,  oC 
a  British  Resident  at  Pretoria,  to  '  perform  duties  i 
functions  analogous  to  those  discharged  by  a  Chai^ 
d'affaires  and  Consul-general,'  indicated  that,  while  EalltS 
short  of  a  completely  independent  Republic,  the  Transvai 
State  would  be  something  more  than  a  colony  wU 
Responsible  Government ;  men  read  between  llie  lines  of  til 
Convention,  each  according  to  his  \1ews  and  prejudice 
some  approved,  and  others  interpreted  the  treaty  to  be  1 
ski) fully  worded  surrender. 

There  was  much  10  bt  said  in.  Us  ^vour.    The  1 
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»artook  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war.     The  future  of  South  Ch.  VIII. 


Africa  depended  and  depends  upon  harmony  between  Dutch        ••  ' 

j-r-»i.i  %     \      \  /»!•  ij  Arguments 

nd  Enghsh,  and  the  longer  fighting  went  on,  the  deeper/^  a^^ 
jew  the  rift  between  the  two  races.  Such  was  the  view,  ^S^'»^^ 
DT  instance,  of  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  ventmt. 
mwearied  in  attempts  to  mediate  between  the  two  con- 
ending  parties.  Many  petitions  from  the  Cape  Colony 
lad  indicated  how  strong  was  the  feeling  of  kinship,  how 
preat  the  probability  that  bloodshed,  if  persisted  in,  would 
eave  a  future  heritage  of  bitterness.  In  the  Netherlands 
I  Transvaal  committee  was  formed,  who  petitioned  the 
Juecn  of  England,  in  the  name  of  their  own  historical 
itruggle  for  freedom,  to  give  back  liberty  to  South  African 
Dutchmen  \  More  and  more  to  onlookers  the  war  appeared 
o  be  a  fratricidal  strife,  which  had  originated  in  a  mis- 
inderstanding,  and  the  object  of  which,  self-government, 
lad  from  the  first  been  virtually  conceded.  Humanity 
ipoke  strongly  on  the  same  side.  All  those  who  thought 
;new  that  England  could  crush  out  the  rising,  but  her 
•iciory  would  involve  more  loss  of  life.  Was  it  worth 
vhile,  was  it  moral,  thus  many  argued,  because  there  had 
ilready  been  fighting  and  slaughter,  to  kill  more  men,  to 
nake  more  wives  widows  and  more  children  fatherless, 
0  send  out  into  the  wilderness  new  bands  of  trekkers 
nspired  with  undying  hatred  of  British  rule,  for  an  end 
i'hich,  if  it  were  of  any  value,  might  be  in  great  measure 
t  any  rate  attained  by  peaceful  means? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  the  British 
jovemment  had  been  faced  by  open  rebellion,  it  had  refused 
n  the  plainest  terms,  often  repeated,  the  demands  which  the 
Joers  had  made,  it  had  incurred  engagements  to  white  men 
nd  to  black  alike,  who  trusted  its  word,  it  had  required 
tbedience,   it    had    outwardly   been    strong    until    disaster 

*  C.  2866.    April,  1881,  p.  79. 
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occurred,  lis  adversaries,  before  they  Tought  so  well,  tofl 
of  laie  years  but  an  ignoble  record,  their  country  had  b«n 
a  scene  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  a  land  where  iibcitf  J 
had  been  abtised,  and  where  wrong-doers  were  unicslrajtied.  I 
It  was,  moreover,  a  land  of  ignorance,  where  humine  I 
concession  would  readily  be  interpreted  as  weaknes^^,  as  aa  I 
indicadon  that  the  Boer  was  a  better  man  than  the  English- 1 
man.  Was  it  not  wiser  to  follow  the  old  sound  rule  10  h  I 
masters  first  and  to  be  generous  afterwards !  Would  not  I 
such  a  course  conduce  in  the  end  to  firmer  peace,  cemented  | 
by  the  conviction  that  Englishmen  were  as  good  a 
word  ?  These  were  in  outline  the  views  urged  on  either  I 
side ;  the  Government  declared  for  peace,  the  Dutchmen  I 
gained  their  point,  and  once  more,  for  good  or  ill,  there  w, 
undoing  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880,  before  the  Boer  war  broke  out, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  left  the  Cape.     He  had  been  censured: 
he  had  been  superseded  in  his  High  Commissionership,  ai  1 
far  as  South  Eastern  Africa  was    concerned ;    tlie  spcciil  I 
allowance  made  to  him  had  been  curtailed ;  finally  he  bad  n 
been   recalled.     Both  parties  in  the  State   had  found  fauh 
with  his  conduct  of  alTairs,  he  had  left  England  in  goal 
repute  with  all  men,  he  came  back  blamed  and  set  asidf. 
Yet,    like    his    distinguished   predecessors,    who   had    been 
recalled,  like  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  and  Sir  George  Grey. 
if  he   had  lost  the  confidence    of  Secretaries  of  Slate,  be 
had  won  that  of  the  colonists  in   South    Africa.     He  kftf 
a  name  behind  him  which  was  honoured  and  loved;  Englid 
Dutchmen,  and  natives  alike  trusted  his  actions  and  beliewii 
his  words. 

Years  enough  have  now  gone  by  to  make  dear  I 
lending  features  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  South  African  t 
None  can  now  doubt  that  at  the  time  he  bore  the  blai 
of  much  in  which  he  had  no  hand.  The  anne^iaiion  of  I) 
Transvaal,  with  all  iU  result*,  was  none  of  his  handiu 
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bis  misfortune,  not  his  Titult,  thai  at  the  time  when  ( 
Higli  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  a  forward  policy 
pi  and  colonial  matters  was  for  good  or  bad  reason 
distrusted  in  England.  It  was  his  misfortune,  not 
It,  thai  the  Zulu  war  opened  with  the  massacre  at 
^ana.  A  slight  change  of  public  opinion,  a  slight 
events,  in  no  way  connected  with  his  merits  or  his 
B,  might  have  brought  him  back  in  triumph  not  in 
;,  and  the  policy  for  which  he  was  discredited  might 
ve  earned  him  thanks  and  honours.  His  policy  was 
oughout  South  Africa  the  British  power  should  be 
unt;  that  the  way  to  deal  with  European  colonists 
usi  them,  and  to  give  ihem  suitable  institutions ; 
t  in  a  continent  where  while  men  are  colonising,  and 
fringe  of  their  colonisation,  there  can  be  and  there 
be  no  place  for  armed  savages.  These  were  the 
les  on  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  worked,  and  mrret  men 
«t  the  present  day  that  on  these  lines  alone  is  to  be 
ilvation  for  South  Africa. 

many  other  peoples,  ancient  and  modern  alike,  the  Z 

could  fight  but  could  not  govern.     Having  regained  ^ 

intry,  they  relapsed  very  much  into  their  old  ways. 

embroiled  with  the  natives,  and,  trekking  as  ever. 

Wp  ground  alike  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  western 

of  the  Transvaal  territory.     It  will  be  welt  to  trace 

[he  present  time  the  course  of  events  which  took  place 

eastern  side,  before  turning  to  the  West  where  the 

in  no  long  time  pressed  onward  once  more  through 

laland.     'The    Zulu    military    organisation    is    an 

'nee  quite  alien  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  people.' 

Pitlus  are  '  men  \ery  capable  of  being  moulded  in  the 

civilisation  and,  when  not  actually  trained  to  man- 

r,  not  naturally  bloodthirsty  nor  incurably  barbarous '.' 

'  C.  1160.    1879,  p.  a;. 
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Trtkktn 
in  Zulu- 
laud. 


The  words  were  Sir  Bartle  Frere's,  written  while  Cclewap'i 
regiments  were  slill  in  existence.  Their  truth  ia  fully  proved 
at  the  present  day,  for  year  by  year  Zulutand  with  its  people 
prospers  in  quietness  and  peace.  Such  a  result,  however, 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  at  once  produced,  itid 
the  so-called  settlement  of  Zululand  after  the  war  was  hatJij 
likely  to  produce  il.  The  country  was  broken  up  b 
subdivisions,  under  thirteen  chiefs  all  independent  of  o 
another,  and  two  of  them  not  even  of  Zulu  blood,  oik  of 
them,  Hiubi,  being  a  Basuto  and  the  other,  John  Dunn,  a 
Englishman.  In  three  years  a  state  of  anarchy  ensutd, 
and  at  lenijth,  in  1882,  the  British  Government  determiwd 
to  restore  Celewayo,  though  not  to  the  whole  of  his  ot 
kingdom.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lerrilory  was  as? 
to  him,  and  of  the  remainder  part  was  left  under  the  rule  rf 
Usibebu,  a  chief  of  the  roya!  house  but  a  strong  opponent 
of  the  old  king,  and  part  was  constituted  a  Reserve  under 
British  protection,  being  intended  to  be  a  dwelling-place  for 
those  chiefs  and  their  followers  who  might  not  be  conlenl 
to  submit  to  Cetewayo's  authority,  Celewayo  himself  pwd 
a  visit  to  England  before  returning  to  Zululand.  and  il 
January,  1883,  was  formally  reinstated  at  Ulundi.  Fo(  % 
year  only  his  life  lasted,  and  a  troubled  year  il  was,  H^ 
wished  to  exercise  and  extend  his  authority  as  in  the 
when  his  word  was  law  to  a  large  and  disciplined  annjU 
Hostilities  broke  out  between  his  party  and  Usibebu's  c 
with  the  result  that  the  king  was  driven  to  take  refuge  il 
the  Reserve,  and  on  the  advance  of  a  small  British  foro 
stuTcndered  at  Eshowe.     Ai  Eshowe  he  died  in  Febmat] 


By  this  time  a  new  element  of  confusion  was  1 
itself  felt.      In    r88a    Dutch   farmers    from    the   Transvai 
began  crossing  the  frontier  and  taking  up  ground  for  far 
purposes  in  Zululand.    Some  came  in,  and  brought 
in  iheir  train,  until  gradually  a  considerable  extent  of  iZid 
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country   was    more    or    less    in    Boer    occupation.     After  Ch.  Vin. 
Cetewayo's  death  the  Dutch  interlopers  proclaimed  his  son        *' 
Dinizulu    King    of    Zululand,   and   siding    with    his    party 
completely  defeated  his  hereditary  foe  Usibebu.     The  price 
of  their  assistance  was  a  title  from  the  king  they  had  set 
up  to  a  Boer  State  in  Zululand,  which  was  christened  the  The  ''New 
'  New  Republic/  and   whose   formal  existence  dated  from  ^^P^^^^^- 
August,  1884.     Fearing  to  add  to  their  responsibilities  in 
South  Africa,  twice  bitten,  in  the  Zulu  and  Boer  wars,  and 
three  or  four  times  shy,  the  British  Government  had  hitherto 
steadily  rejected  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  Zulu  diffi- 
culties, the  declaration  of  British  sovereignty  over  Zululand. 
But   it   now   became    clear   that,   if  not   annexed    by  the 
English,  the  whole  country  would  be  taken  by  the  Boers. 
To  safeguard  the  sea-board,  the  British  flag  was  in  December, 
1884,  hoisted  at  St.  Lucia  Bay,  and  very  soon  little  but 
the  sea-board  would  have  been  left,  for  by  the  end  of  1885 
Dutch    claims    extended    over   three-quarters    of  the   Zulu 
territory.     At   length   decisive   steps   were   taken,   the   new  British 
republic  was  in  1886  formally  recognised  but  narrowed  in  ^f^^'7^f*^j 
limits,  being  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  South  African  in  Zulu- 
Republic ',  and  in  the  following  year  the  remainder  of  Zulu- 
land  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  British  possession. 

British  sovereignty  did  not  at  once  bring  peace  in  its 
train.  Intertribal  feuds  continued,  the  chief  offenders  being 
Dinizulu  and  his  followers,  known  as  the  Usutu  party, 
between  whom  and  Usibebu  there  was  endless  war.  Through 
1887  and  1888  the  troubles  went  on,  engaging  a  considerable 
number  of  soldiers  and  police,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
latter  year  the  malcontent  chiefs  were  caught,  tried  by  a 

'  In  a  district  which  was  cut  ofT  from  it,  and  incladed  in  the  British 
Colony  of  Zulaland  as  at  present  constituted,  the  Dutch  larmers  were 
by  a  special  proviso  allowed  to  retain  their  farms  at  a  nominal  quit 
rent.  The  district  was  hence  known  as  Proviso  B.  The  New  Republic 
now  forms  the  Vryheid  district  of  the  South  African  Republic,  ha>4ng 
been  finally  incorporated  with  it  in  July,  1888. 
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special  commission,  and  eventually  sent  into  banisbmeK. 
The  record  of  Zululand  since  thai  date  has  been  one  of 
unbroken  peace,  and  indications  of  mineial  vrealth  b«t 
attracied  a  growing  while  population.  Its  northern  froniict, 
extended  in  1888.  has  latterly  been  carried  inland  op  10 
the  Portuguese  boundary,  including  certain  native  lerritoria 
situated  between  the  Lebombo  mountains '  and  the  Ponp)i» 
River,  while  on  the  norlh-easl  it  borders  on  the  tout 
country  of  Amatongaland  now  definitely  placed  under  Briliah 
Protectorate, 
r  The  Bechuana  tribes  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Trail- 
''  vaal  Republic  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  ihc  Boca 
Their  grievances  were  heard  of  in  England,  for  BechuatialjuJ 
was  a  favourite  mission  field,  and  men  like  Livingaou, 
where  native  wrongs  were  concerned,  did  not  mince  ibeii 
words.  Nor  were  traders,  who  went  by  the  western  route 
into  the  interior,  inclined  to  let  the  Dutchmen  stop  their  »ij. 
Before  the  Pretoria  Convention  w.is  concluded  in  il 
boundary  line  was  ill-defined  or  not  defined  at  all,  and  ll« 
Keate  award,  which  limited  the  Republic  on  the  south- 
the  Boers  never  fully  accepted,  That  difficulties  vtooM 
constantly  recur  in  this  region  was  certain,  and  Sir  BiuW' 
I'~rere  proposed  to  strengthen  British  authority  by  establi!ibiil| 
agents  of  the  government  with  the  native  chiefs, 
centres  for  instance  as  Kuruman  in  the  south  of  the 
and  Khama's  town  of  Shoshong  in  the  far  north*.  Duriq 
tlie  Zulu  war  the  Boers  tried  to  gain  a  footing  in  Bcchua 
territory,  but  the  police  of  Criqualand  West,  with  the  hi 
of  volunteer  levies,  proved  strong  enough  to  hold  itteni 
check.  Then  came  the  Boer  war  and  the  Pi^iorU  O 
venlion.     I'hat  Convention  defined  ia  detail  the  boandad 

'  The  Lebombo  mQnnlBins  form  the  eastern  boDtxdktr  of  SwuU 
which  by  a  CoaTcntion  of  December.  iSgi, »  pUccd  under  tbe  Bdoi 
tmive  control  of  the  Soulll  African  RejiDblic 

'  C.  i,t-ia.    December,  1S78,  p.  351. 
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of  Ihe  Transvaal,  and  left  to  ilie  Queen's  Government,  as  Ch.  \'H 
(he  Suierain,  the  control  of  all  dealings  «iih  naiives  beyond  — «— 
Us  borders.  Notw  ill  islanding,  Boer  marauders  soon  began 
■gain  10  make  trouble  among  ilie  Becliuunas,  and,  adopiing 
the  same  policy  as  their  countrymen  adopted  in  Zululand, 
obtained  grants  of  land  as  the  price  of  aiding  one  or  otber 
of  contending  chie&.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of 
twn  petty  republics,  one  called  Stellahnd  whose  centre  was -Sft/Zaiwi 
Vrjburg,  llie  other  further  north,  bearing  the  name  of  cujAc/r 
Land  of  Goshen.  Thus  on  the  west  as  on  the  east  of 
llic  Transvaal,  unrestrained  by  treaty  obligations,  which  the 
Boer  Government  was  hardly  able,  even  if  willing,  to  enforce, 
Dutch  occupation  was  spreading,  to  the  detriment  of  native 
%hl3  and  to  the  exclusion  of  British  influence.  Fortunately 
'he  cause  of  two  Bechuana  chiefs,  who  were  the  immediate 
sufferers,  the  headmen  of  the  Batlapin  and  Baraiong  clans 
'espectively,  found  strong  champions  in  England,  among 
"lem  Mr.  W.  E.  I'orster,  bound  by  Quaker  tradiiions  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  British  interference  was  demanded 
*nd  could  not  be  refused,  and  action,  when  it  came,  was 
justified  by  success. 

In  1884  a  new  treaty  took  the  place  of  the  Pretoria  Con-  Tiu  Cm 
^vnlion,  the  Convention  of  London,  signed  on  February  27  ^J2^m. 

It  amended  the  former  treaty  in  important  particulars, 
and  the  'Transvaal  State'  was  formally  accorded  the  title  of 
the  South  African  Republic.  One  of  the  specified  objects 
of  the  second  Convention  was  a  modification  of  the  south- 
western boundary  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  renewed  the  pledge  given  at  Pretoria  10  adhere 
strictly  to  ilie  prescribed  limits,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent 
encroachment  beyond  its  borders.  In  the  following  May 
2.  representative  of  the  High  Commissioner  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Batlapins  and  Baralongs,  by  which  the  administration 
of  their  country  was  vested  in  the  Briush  Crown ;  but  sl\oct.lv 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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Part  I.  afterwards  fighting  broke  out  between  the  Baralongs  and 
"  the  Dutch  freebooters  of  Goshen,  and  the  Government  of 
the  South  African  Republic  intervened,  proposing  to  lake 
over  the  Baralong  country.  The  time  had  come  for  strong 
measures,  if  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  lately  signed  Con- 
vention were  to  be  upheld,  and  if  Bechuanaland  with  its 
native  population  was  not  to  be  'eaten  up'  by  the  Boers. 
Sir  Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  had  successfully  administered  Griqua- 

IVarren's  ^^"^  West  in  1879-80,  was  sent  out  as  Special  Commissioner, 
expedition  and,  landing  at  Capetown  in  December,  1884,  marched  up 
Bcchuana-  country  with  a  force  of  4,000  men,  including  a  large  pro- 
land.  portion  of  irregular  troops.     The  expedition  was  completely 

successful,  no  open  opposition  was  attempted.  Stellaland 
The  Crown  and  Goshen  were  swept  away,  the  boundary  between 
British  I^^chuanaland  and  the  South  African  Republic  was  beaconed 
Bechuana-  off,  west  of  the  Republic  a  British  Protectorate  was  pro- 
the  Bechu'  claimed  as  far  north  as  the  twenty-second  parallel  of  South 
analand  latitude,  and  the  southern  part  of  Bechuanaland  below  the 
torate  Molopo  River,  the  scene  of  the  late  difficulties,  was  on 
September  30,  1885,  constituted  a  British  colony. 

Thus  the  territory  to  the  west  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  as  far  north  as  its  northernmost  border,  was  brought 
definitely  and  exclusively  under  British  control,  and  the  war 
was  made  clear  for  the  English  towards  the  Zambesi  and 
Central  Africa.  The  event  was  achieved  in  a  short  time 
and  with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  It  was  almost 
a  surprising  success,  when  contrasted  with  previous  reverses 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  natives  and  Boers  alike.  The 
agents  were  well  chosen,  a  determined  leader  backed  from 
the  first  by  a  strong  force,  and  a  force  composed  in  great 
measure  of  men  accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  Sooth 
African  warfare.  But  there  were  other  circumstances  which 
favoured  the  outcome  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expeditwn. 
The  London  Treaty  had  but  lately  been  made,  and  the 
advantages  which  it  gave  to  the  South  Africaii  Republic 
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were  too  obvious  to  be  jeopardised  by  persistently  infringing  Ch.  VIII. 
its  conditions.     Weak  and  impoverished,  the  Boer  Govern-        *' 
ment  could  at  the  time  hardly  hold  its  own ;  and  when,  within  of^^^J^ 
a  year,  the  de  Kaap  gold-fields  disclosed  all  their  wealth, «'« ^^^ 
and  Barberton  rose  at  once  to  be  a  miner's  town,  when 
immediately  afterwards  the  Witwatersrand   reefs  were   dis- 
covered, and  Johannesburg  eclipsed    Barberton,   the   great 
resoiu"ces,  present   and   prospective,  of   the   South  African 
Republic  tended  to  keep  its  citizens  more  than  before  within 
its  borders,  and  the  difficulties  caused  by  a  growing  popu- 
lation on  the  spot  not  of  Boer  blood  rivalled  the  enterprises 
of  trekkers  and  freebooters  in  the  attention  of  its  govern- 
ment.    A  new  element  had  in  the  meantime  entered  into 
South  African  history,  which  quickened  the  movements  of 
the   English,   the   appearance   of  European  rivals  on   the 
south-west  coast  of  Africa. 

South  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  no  European  nation, 
other  than  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  had  till  a  few  years 
ago  ever  owned  territory  in  South  Africa.  On  the  eastern  The 
coast  the  Portuguese  held  nominal  sway  as  far  south  as  j/ay^arbi 
the  region  of  Delagoa  Bay,  but  the  exact  limit  of  thtii  traHm, 
territory  was  matter  of  dispute.  It  was  a  question  of  im- 
portance, for  the  bay  is  a  natural  outlet  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  being  now  connected  by  railway  with 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg.  The  Dutch,  it  will  be  re- 
membered ',  in  the  eighteenth  century,  planted  a  factory  on 
its  shores,  which  was  abandoned  after  a  few  years  of  ill 
success;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  Portuguese  appear 
to  have  built  a  fort  by  the  bay,  with  a  view  to  making  good 
their  claims  of  ownership.  The  bay  narrows  into  an  estuary, 
one  of  whose  names  is  or  was  English  River,  and  on  its 
northern  bank  stands  the  small  Portuguese  town  of  Lorenzo 

*  Sec  above,  p.  83.  The  old  history  of  Delagoa  Bay  from  a  Portn- 
gnese  point  of  view  is  given  in  the  Blue  Book  on  the  subject  of  the 
arbitration.    C.  1361.     1875. 

X  2 
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Marqueii.  Tlie  Ponuguese  right  lo  the  northern  shorei 
ihe  estuary  and  the  territory  beyond  was  uncontested; 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  with  a  native  chief  in  iSjj,  Gl 
Britain  claimed  all  the  southern  side.  The  Portuguese, 
the  other  hand,  claimed  both  shores  of  tJie  bay  and  estoaij, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  territory  to  the 
south,  extending  on  the  coast-line  as  lar  as  id'"  30  South 
latitude.  In  1872  the  two  Powers  agreed  to  submit  the 
question  at  issue  to  the  arbitration  of  Marshal  Macmibon. 
mahon  President  of  the  French  Republic,  who  delivered  his  awird 
in  July,  1 875.  He  decided  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Portuguewi 
and  Great  Britain,  the  unsuccessful  claimant,  was  at  ibe 
time  fain  to  be  content  with  a  pledge  already  given  tif 
Portugal,  that  the  territory  in  question  should  not  in  aof 
ThtAngtB'  case  be  parted  with  to  a  third  Power.  Subsequently,  by 
^'^n*  ^^^  ''''"^  article  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Convention  of  June, 
in  Sunt*-  1891,  the  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  sphere  was  moved  jtt 
tmiAfma.  ^  jjj||p  fyfihg,.  gouth,  'as  far  as  a  line  following  the  parallel 
of  the  confluence  of  the  River  Pongola  with  the  Riwr 
Maputa  to  the  sea-coast'.'     Up  10  that  point  British  territory 

I  or  Protectorate  extends,  and  no  room  is  left  on  the  eastern 

side   of  South   Africa    for  the    intervention    of    any  olbet 
European   nation.      Moreover,    by   the   mutual    concession 
embodied  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  same  treaty,  Gi 
Britain  has  acquired  the  right  of  preemption  of  any  tenil 
south   of  the    Zambesi,   which   are    within    the    Porti 
Sphere  of  Influence. 
rki  On  Ihe  western  side  of  the  continent,  in  the  s 

^^^"      there  is  now  a  German  Protectorate.    In  1867,  the  Go»ci 
taraii  in     of  the  Cape  Colony  had  urged  the  Home  GovemmcM 
Africa""'  ^''^"'1  British  territory  northward  along  this  coast  as   far 
as   the  twenty-second   degree   of  south    latitude;    in   1877 
Sir   Bartle    Frere    recommended    that  the    whole   coast- 
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sboutd  be  annexed  up  to  the  Portuguese  boundary;  but  in  Cn.VIIL 
neither  case  was  the  advice  taken.     All  that  was  done  was,      "'*' 
by  Letters  Patent  in  1867,  to  confirm  British  possession  of 
certain  \f\v\s  off  ilie  coast,  which  were  valued  for  the  sake 
of  Guano  deposits;    and,  on   March    11,   1878,  at  Frere's  »'fl(rti* 
urgent  instance,  lo  proclaim  the  Queen's  Sovereignty  and    "•'" 
dominion  over  Walfish  Bay  and  a  small  strip  of  adjoining 
lerritor^-. 

The  coast  is  desolate  and  harboiu-Iess.    Almost  the  only 
natural  inlet  of  actual  or  prospective  value  is  Walfish  Bay, 
which  is  just  north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  about 
twenty-three  degrees  of  south  latitude.     The  country  behind. 
Great  Namaqualand  and,  further  north,  Herero  or  Damara- 
land,   is    in    many  parts  little  more    than   a   desert,  which 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Cape  Colony  was  anxious  10- 
formally  possess,  though  it  was  generally  regarded  as  being 
n-ithin   what  would   now  be   called  the  Sphere   of  British 
Influence.     The  only  Europeans  to  be  found  in  this  region 
were  a  verj'  few  traders  and  some  missionaries.     The  latter  The 
were  for  the  most  part  Gennans.  belonging  to  the  Rhenish  f  ^j"^"* 
Missionarj'  Society,  whose  work  north  of  the  Orange  River  aries  in 
began  in  the  year  1842,  and  who  within  a  little  more  than  and'mmq. 
twenty  years  established  at  various  points  a  dozen  mission  ^ualr—' 
stations.     Intertribal  feuds  between  ihc  Namaquas  and  the 
Damaras'  endangered  the  missionaries  and  their  work,  and 
in  1 868  they  appealed  to  the  British  Government  for  pro- 
tection,   suggesting   in    their   memorial    that    the   whole    of 
Damaraland  might  with  advantage  be  declared  to  be  British 
territory.     The  Prussian  Goveminenl  commended  their  case 
to  tlie  good  oflices  of  the  Enghsh  Foreign  Office;  as  though 
recognising  that  the  matter  was  one  in  which  the  British 
Government    was   alone   concerned.     Reference  was  made 
through  the  usual  official  channels  to  the  Governor  of  the 

'  The  Namaquu  >re  Maltenlots,  the  Danuuu  uc  of  Bantu  race. 
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Cape,  and  a  Commissioner  was  sent  from  the  colony  10 
Namaqualand,  through  whose  efTorls  peace  was  for  a  wbilc 
restored.  No  part  of  the  territory,  however,  was  then  or 
subsequently  annexed,  with  the  exception  of  Walfish  Bjj': 
and  in  i83o,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Kimberlej',  d«- 
linitely  negatived  any  schemes  for  the  estension  of  Btitlib 
authority  over  the  Namaqua  and  Dainara  countr}'.  I 

In  the  same  year  an  article  in  the  Berlin  GeOKrafAi<al  1 
Journal  attracted  some  attention  in  the  Cajie  Colwiv.    In 
writer,    Ernst   von    Weber,   argued    in    favour  of  Grtmin 
colonisation  in  South  Africa,  laying  stress  on  the  kinship 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  Boers,  advocating  the 
Boer  cause  against  the  Knglish,  and  suggesting  among  oihet 
points   that    Matabeleland  might   be   a    suitable   scene  for 
a   German  settlement,   to   which  the  Transvaal   DuicfanKli 
would  flee  from  British  oppression,  and  where,  among  native 
of  somewhat  intractable  character,  German  colonists  'by  their 
greater  pliancy'  would  be  more  likely  to  live  at  peace  tlun 
'  the  more  inflexible  and  siiff-neeked  English '.'     No  signs  U 
the  moment  indicated  that  the  German  Government  shars'l 
or  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  article,  but  Germany 
had  now  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  is  not  dislastcful  to  a  great  nation,  and  when  coloni»a- 
tion  furnishes  a  natural  outlet  for  its  energies.    It  had  fought 
and  won  its  great  war  against  France,  its  union  had  been 
accomplished.     Strong  in  consolidation  and    in    the   sense 
of  work  (lone  and  victory  gained,  its  people  were  ready 
to  compete  in  other  fields,  to  take  up  waste  places  ociside 
of  Europe  and  credit  them  to  the  Fatherland, 

Early  in  1SS3  the  German  Ambassador  notified  to  the 
'S^k'-mil  Foreign  Office  that  a  German  merchant  intended  to  esiablis}) 
Afri(a.  a  factory  north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  inquired  whelher 
the  British  Government  exercised  any  authority  in  the  district 


'  Cv^^-    iS8ve-B. 
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in  question,  and,  if  so,  whether  British  protection  could  be  Ch.  VIII. 
given  to  the  proposed  station ;  otherwise,  such  protection  as        " 
the  German  Government  could  grant  would  be  afforded  to  the 
undertaking,  but  not  with  a  view  to  acquiring  any  footing 
for  Germany  in  South  Africa.     In  reply  Lord  Granville,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  asked  for  further  particulars  with  a  view 
to  consulting  the  Cape  Government.     Some  months  later  the 
Daily  Papers  contained  the  news  that  a  Bremen  firm   had 
acquired  from  the  natives  the  bay  of  Angra  Pequena,  lying  in  ^^^ra 
26*^38  degrees  South  latitude.     Their  claims  conflicted  with    ^^'^'*^* 
the  prior  claims  of  a  British  Company,  who  lost  no  time  in 
pressing  their  side  of  the  case.     The  question  being  raised 
by  the  German  Government  whether  the  English  claimed 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  territory, 
the  answer  which  was  given  was  to  the  effect  that  only  Walfish 
Bay  and  the  Guano  Islands  were  actual  British  territory, 
but  that  any  claim  by  a  foreign  power  to  sovereignty  or  juris- 
diction between  Portuguese  territory  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Cape  Colony  would  infringe  legitimate  British  rights.     Cor- 
respondence followed,  and  considerable  delay;   the  English 
Government  began  to  reahse  that  the  Germans  no  longer 
aimed  merely  at  security  for  a  commercial  undertaking,  but 
had  in  view  territorial  sovereignty;  the  Government  of  the 
Cape  Colony  began  to  dread  the  neighbourhood  of  a  strong 
foreign   power,  and   to  press   for   a  declaration  of  British 
authority  over  the  whole  area  in  question.     It  was  too  late,  Dcclara- 
the  opportunity  had  gone  by  for  ever,  the  English  were  Gti„ian 
estopped   by   their   recent   declarations    from   pleading   old  Protec- 
claims   to  ownership:    and,   before  the   year   1884   ended,  ^^,^^^5.^^^^ 
a  German  Protectorate  over  the  coast  of  South-west  Africa  Africa, 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  with  the  exception  of  the  Guano 
Islets  and  the  Walfish  Bay  district,  was   an   accomplished 
fact  *.    The  inland  boundaries  of  the  Protectorate  and  Sphere 

^  A  good  summary  of  the  subject  is  given  in  Lord  Derby's  despatch 
of  December  4,  1884.    C.  4625.     1884,  pp.  3-7. 
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or  Influence  have,  it  may  be  added,  since  been  defined  bj 
ihc  ihird  article  of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  July, 
1890,  by  which  access  is  given  Trom  the  German  IcrrilOT 
to  the  Zambesi  River '. 

The  year  1884  saw  the  German  flag  hoisted  dwwherein 
Africa,  and  Germany  taking  keen  part  in  the  iniemaiionil 
competition  which  has  parcelled  out  among  various  claimanw 
the  long  neglected  continent.  Complications  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  friction,  if  the 
advice  of  far-seeing  men  had  been  taken  in  tiitie.  and  the 
South  African  coast-line  on  the  wesi  side,  as  on  the  east.kqA 
exclusively  in  British  hands.  Sul  German  intrusion  into  wbat 
the  English  had  sleepily  considered  to  be  their  preserve  \\aA 
at  least  the  advantage  of  making  Englishmen  at  home  and  in 
the  Cape  Colony  more  wide  awake,  and  German  competition 
gave  a  new  and  strong  impulse  to  British  colonisation  in 
South  Africa. 

By  the  end  of  1BS7  the  Transvaal  was,  as  it  bad  been  tt 
ihe  beginning  of  1877,  a  self-governing  republic,  subject  14 
certain  conditions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  ihe  resttifr- 
tion  on  its  foreign  relations  embodied  in  the  fourth  article  oE 
the  London  Convention.  The  character  of  its  population 
was  rapidly  becoming  modified,  and  it  was  no  longer  merdyi 
the  home  of  a  small  number  of  Dutch  fanners  living  amooi 
a  much  larger  number  of  natives;  but  by  the  side  of  ll 
Boers  was  springing  up  a  constantly  increasing  communit 
of  European  and  Australian  miners  and  owners  of  t 

'  By  this  niticle  the  Inlind  boundnty  from  the  Oranne  River  noi 
wants  is  Ihe  twenlielh  degree  of  Enit  longitude  ni  far  bi  in  inlciKtJ 
with  the  twenly-second  parallel  of  SoDlh  Ulitude,  that  panllel  caMw 
IS  far  u  its  inteiscclioa  with  Ihe  twenly-licsl  degree  of  Eait  IcBgitu 
that  degree  norttiward  as  far  as  its  interaection  with  the  eightee 
parallel  of  ^outh  latitude,  that  pantllel  eaitivard  to  the  river  Chi 
and  the  ceolre  of  the  main  clianncl  of  that  river  to  its  junction  vrith 
Zambesi,  wheie  it  teiminatei.  '  It  is  nndeistood  thalonder  (his  ura 
ment  Germany  shall  have  free  access  from  her  Proiectonte  to 
Zambesi  by  a  strip  of  territory  which  shsll  at  no  point  be  leM  I 
twenty  English  miles  in  width.'    C.  6046.     1890,  p.  6. 
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The  Stale,  which  had  been  abjectly  poor,  was  fast  becoming  Ch.  VIII. 
rich.  Its  boundaries  had  been  defined,  and  it  had  gained  •• 
additional  territory.  On  the  other  hand  the  English  held 
Bechuanaland  along  the  whole  of  its  western  frontier;  on 
the  east,  the  coast  country  of  Zululand  had  been  constituted 
a  British  colony,  and  the  first  step  had  been  taken  towards 
a  British  Protectorate  over  Amalongaland  by  a  treaty  of 
1887,  under  which  the  Amatonga  people  agreed  not  to  cede 
any  part  of  their  territory  to  a  foreign  power  without  the 
sanction  of  the  High  Commissioner.  On  the  north,  the 
Republic  was  bounded  by  the  Limpopo  or  Crocodile  River, 
beyond  which  is  the  Maiabele  and  Mashona  country.  It 
must  now  be  told  in  very  brief  outline  how,  through  the 
agency  of  a  Chartered  Company,  this  northern  land  has 
become  a  field  for  British  colonisation. 

Most  of  the  country  in  question  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Matabelc- 
Lobengula,  the  king  of  the  Matabele,  son  of  that  Moselekatze  ^^*^^  *f 
whom  the  Boer  trekkers  had  driven  before  them  as  they  went  shonalattd. 
north.    Lobengula's  realm  extended  roughly  from  the  country  Loben- 
of  the  Bamangwato  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  watershed,  and  ^^^'f  , 

-  IT.  1  .  r  i»T,.T-r     domtmofi. 

from  the  Limpopo  on  the  south  as  far  as  the  Zambesi.  He 
claimed  as  his  subjects  weaker  tribes,  such  as  the  Mashonas. 
the  Makalaka,  and  the  Banyai.  His  power  was,  as  Cetewayo's 
power  had  been,  that  of  a  ruler  of  armed  and  disciplined 
savages.  In  1887  he  was  the  most  formidable  native  chieftain 
south  of  the  Zambesi.  Reputed  to  be  rich  in  mineral,  dimly 
identified  by  vague  report  with  the  fabled  land  of  Ophir,  this 
far-off  territory  was  known  to  none  but  the  few  adventurous 
hunters  and  traders,  whom  the  Matabele  king  admitted 
within  its  borders.  Only  in  the  extreme  south-west,  by  the 
Tati  River,  were  gold-fields  opened  in  intermittent  fashion 
about  the  year  1869.  The  great  find  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal 
in  1885  and  1886  recalled  attention  to  Mashonaland,  specula- 
tion was  rife,  and  visions  of  wealth  to  be  amassed  beyond  the 
Limpopo  turned  men's  eyes  to  the  north.     Lobengula,  as  his 
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^^■•T  I.    Faiher  before  him ',  had  always  professed  friendliness  lo  ibt 

^^P**"      English,  and  when  it  i-ecmed  as  though  his  couniry  would 

^H  become  infested  by  while  adventurers,  whose  claims  would 

^^1  give  trouble  in  the  future,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  i: 

^K  own  interests  and   in  those  of  Great  Britain,  to  Knd  up 

a  responsible  agent  to  his  Kraal  at  Bulawayo.     Mr.  MoSiit, 

Assistant  British  Commissioner  in  the   Bechuanaland  Pto- 

Briiisli       tectoraie,  was  despatched  on  the  mission,  and  in  Fehroary, 

'"otH-uU    '^^^'  ^^  concluded  an  agreement  wiih  ihe  king,  by  wliidl 

the  latter  undertook  not  to  make  any  treaty  with  a  forcig*' 

power,  nor  to  sell  or  cede  to  foreign  nations  aoy  pan  of  bi 

I  territory,  without  the  sanction  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

From  this  date,  as  against  Germany,  Portugal,  and  the  Sooth 
African  Republic,  Maiabeieland  and  Mashonaland  were  h 
to  be  under  British  protection.  Subsequently  the  Angkh 
German  agreement  of  July,  1890,  defined  German  limits  H 
the  west;  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Convention  of  June,  1S9I 
defined  Portuguese  limits  to  the  east ;  and  by  the  lenifa  anic) 
of  the  Convention  of  1890  between  Great  Britain  tuid  ll 
South  African  Republic,  respecting  Swaziland,  the  Tnuisni 
Government  withdrew  all  claim  to  extend  its  lenilory  4 
influence  beyond  its  existing  northern  boundary,  the  Llmpop 
River.  Thus  safeguarded  against  foreign  claims,  this  nortlifl 
section  of  the  South  African  peninsula  has  been  Opened  1 
British  trade  and  British  settlement. 
Xav  I'iiih  The  last  twenty  years  of  British  colonisation  have  h 
ttrtit^c'em  ^^^^^'^  hy  &.  new  birth  of  Chartered  Companies.  Of  I 
fitnits.        great  companies  which  have  received  Royal  Chaners  in 

period,  one,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  has  found  its  field  I 
^^  Borneo ;  the  sphere  of  the  other  three,  the  Niger  C 

^H  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company',  and  die  Brft 


'  Jn  1(136  M(»e!clii.ue  nude  >  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
of  the  Cape. 

'  Vox    the   Imperial    Briiish   K«si   Arrio   Company,   ttc   P»rt 
p.  IJ5.  *>;■ 
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South  Africa  Company  has  been  Africa.     Youngest  of  the  Ch.  VIII. 
four,  the  last-named  company  has  made  most  history,  the         •• 
scene  of  its  operations  has  been  most  favourable  in  point  of  British 
climate  for  British  enterprise,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  South 
its   merits   or  demerits,  its  vigour  in  war   and   peace   has  Company, 
commanded  admiration  from  friends  and  fbes  alike. 

Eighteen  months  and  more  passed  from  the  date  of  Moffat's 
treaty  with  Lobengula,  before  the  British  South  Africa  Company  Its  charter. 
received  its  charter.  There  were  rival  concessionaires  with 
conflicting  claims,  but  the  two  main  groups  of  rivals  came  to 
terms,  and  combined  their  forces;  and  in  October,  1889,  the 
charter  was  granted.  Well-known  names  appeared  in  the 
preamble,  among  them  the  name  of  C.  J.  Rhodes,  the  origina- 
ting and  guiding  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  The  *  principal  field ' 
of  the  company's  operations  was  defined  to  be  *  the  region  of 
South  Africa  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  British 
Bechuanaland,  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  do- 
minions.' 

No  northern  limit  to  its  sphere  was  fixed,  and  beyond  the 
Zambesi  into  Central  Africa  that  sphere  extends.  The  con- 
struction of  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  promotion  of  trade 
and  colonisation,  the  development  of  mineral  and  other  con- 
cessions with  due  regard  to  native  interests,  such  were  the 
objects  which  the  founders  of  the  company  had  set  forward 
in  their  letters  to  the  Government.  These  objects  the  charter 
empowered  them  to  carry  out,  but  any  monopoly  of  trade 
was  definitely  negatived,  and  over  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative dealings  of  the  company  the  Government  reserved 
a  general  control. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  northward  from  Kimberley 
into  Bechuanaland,  and  the  enrolment  of  police,  at  once 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  newly-formed  company ;  but,  The  first 
early  in  1890,  preparations  were  made  to  ensure  the   ^^'^-XoMa^ 
cupation   of  Mashonaland,   and   to  forestall   possible  and  shonaiand 
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rumoured    competitors.     A  pioneer   expedition  was  dttn- 
mined  upon ;  bm,  before  il  set  out.  care  was  taken  lo  ieoibt  J 
the  Malabele  king,  suspicious   with  good  reason  of  n 
intruders,  and  a  route  was  prescribed,  avoiding  s 
possible  the  Watabele  kraals.      Guided  by  Mr,  Selous.  oCfl 
hunting  fame,  a  parly  of  170  picked  pioneers,  wit!i 
native  drivers,  and  under  the  escort  or  500  police 
camp   on   the    Maciouisie   River   on   June   26,    tUgo.  andl 
marching  east  and  north  for  400  miles  reached  Fori  SaliiilNii 
jiigh  on  the  Mashonaland   plateau  on  the  followng  S 
lember  12.     Along  the  route  a  road  was  made;  and  at  (<m^ 
points,  Tuli,   Victoria,  Charter,  and    Salisbury,   forts  *eie 
established  and  garrisoned.     Not  a  single  life  m^s  lost  on 
the  eXf)edition,  and  the  Matabele,  though  evidently  Irriiaied 
and  alarmed,  made  no  opposition. 
''■'      The  shortest  route  to  Mashonaland,  however,  is  not  from 
the  south,  but  from  the  cast  where  the  starling-point  is  the 
estuary  of  the  Pungwe  River  in  the  Portuguese  prorince  of 
Sofaia.     Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  ai 
Fort  Salisbury,  the  representatives  of  the  Chartered  Companir 
liegan  lo  enler  into  relations  wilh  native  chiefs  t 
and  south-east,  whose  territory  the  Portuguese  claimed  to  tn  I 
within  their  Sphere  of  Influence.    Collisions  ensued  bctwcCBiJ 
the  Comjjany's  police  and  Poriuguese  forces,  notably  ai  ^ 
place  named  Massi  Kessi,  where  was  a  dcp6t  of  the  Mou 
bique  Company,     The  Portuguese  commandant  at  Bcira,  d 
the  tnouth  of  the  Pungwe  River,  closed  that  route ;  a  BritM 
steamer  on    the    Lim[)opo  was    seized    by  the    Porlugi 
Customs  Ofiicers ;  and  for  a  short  time  open  war  belwi 
Great  Britain  and  Poilugal  appeared  to  be  immiaent. 
irritation  of  the  Portuguese  was  Jiiltlligible.     Tlioogii  ! 
from  their  high  estate,  they  inherited  the  traditions  of  cmpi 
and.  if  tlieir  dominion  on  the  ea«tem  coast  of  A/rica  1 
greater  in  name  than  in  fact,  ihcy  cherished  tlic  claims  whi 
in  days  long  past  their  ancestors  had  made  good,  and  rescM 
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the  threatening;  advance  of  private  adveiiiurers  under  covet  of  C 
British  protection.     Their  very  weakness  was  their  strength, 
and  it  had  ill  beseemed  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
to  ixke  high-handed  advantage  of  a  smaller  power.      The 
Chartered  Company's  movements  were  held  in  check,  corre- 
spondence passed  between  London  and  Lisbon,  and  in  June, 
i8gi.  a  comprehensive  treaty  was  signed  between  ihe  two  TheAii^ 
Raliotis.  defining  their    respective  Spheres  of  Influence  in  ^'"""^ 
Afrioi.    By  this  treaty  the  Company  were  guaranteed  freedom  o/i8yi 
of  access  to  their  territories  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  under 
its  provisions,  a  r^lway,  still  being  carried  forward,  now 
traverses  the  low-lying  country,  infested  by  the  deadly  tsetse 
fly,  which  lies  between  the  Pungwe  River  and  the  plateau  of 
Ma.shonaland. 

While  in  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese  on  the  east,  the  Kumtttn 
Company  were  at  the  same  lime  threatened  with  Dutch  ^^'*? 
invasion  from  the  south.  In  1890,  before  the  pioneer  Sonik 
expedition  started,  schemes  of  Boer  migration  beyond  the  '^7'?JJ 
Limpopo  were  in  the  air.  and  in    1891  rumours  of  a  trek,  ^™ 

organised  on  a  large  scale,  took  form  and  shape  and 
attracted  serious  attention.  To  the  entry  of  Dutch  agri- 
culturists, who  would  take  up  land  under  the  Company  and 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  new  enterprise,  no  objection  could 
be  or  was  likely  to  be  made,  but  the  danger  was  that  a  large 
body  of  armed  Boers  might  attempt  to  rush  the  territory 
and  proclaim  a  new  republic.  For  a  few  weeks  it  was  a  real 
danger ;  but  the  Government  of  ihe  South  African  Republic 
stood  by  the  promises  which  it  had  made,  and  by  pro- 
clamation  and  threats  of  fine  and  imprisonment  discouraged 
the  supporters  of  the  trek :  a  detachment  of  the  Queen's 
troops  was  moved  up  into  Bechuanaland,  the  Bechuanaland 
police  and  the  Company's  police  patrolled  the  frontier,  the 
fords  of  the  Limpopo  were  watched,  and  when  at  length,  in 
June,  1891,  a  small  body  of  irekkers  made  their  appearance 
at  the  river,  their  leader  was  arrested  and  his  followers  were 
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JT  I.    dispersed.     Thus  relieved  from  any  immediate  danger  of 
•~     Dutch  interference,  and  no  longer  in  conflici  with  ihc  ?9t- 
luguese,  l!ie  Chartered  Company  were  free  lo  deal  ii 
or  peace,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  Lobengula  and  bis 
Matabele 

Tie  Mafa-  That  wiir  would  come  must  long  have  been  fore.ieeii.  To 
f  lear.  ^^^^  Matabele  power  the  British  Souih  Africa  Company  wa 
a  standing  menace ;  to  the  Company  the  neighbourhood  of 
savage  regimenis  was  a  constant  and  deadly  peril.  Mashoi* 
land,  where  the  white  men  were  established,  where  Knglish 
settlements  were  growing  up,  and  English  adminislration  *• 
being  organised,  was  claimed  by  the  king  as  part  of  h 
dominions,  and  the  Europeans  had  entered  it  with  Itis  pe 
mission.  Savage  despots,  like  the  Matabele  or  Zulu  kingi, 
are  despots  only  within  limits.  They  tind  in  existence  or 
call  into  existence  a  trained  fighting  force  which  lives  by  tttg 
and  iheir  young  men,  scenting  blood  from  afar,  will  kill  a 
be  killed  to  order,  but  ever  strain  at  the  leash  which  1 
them  in.  The  cliief  himself  befriends  awhile  and  protec 
the  trader  or  the  missionary,  he  knows  and  dreads  the  sirengd 
of  the  while  man,  he  leanis,  it  may  be,  to  discern  betwee 
the  European  adventurer  seeking  what  he  may  devour  a 
the  friendly  government  of  tlie  great  white  Queen,  poliq 
and  not  seldom  some  touch  of  kindly  feeling  holds  lum  b 
until  troubled  and  perplexed  by  the  growing  numben  ( 
self-seeking  visitors,  and  called  to  account  for  such  nk 
and  murders  as  have  been  the  custom  of  his  people,  I 
makes  a  last  stand  for  savagery. 

Three  years  passed  before  the  inevitable  struggle  cam 
The  Matabele  warriors  murdered  and  enslaved  ibe  Dalivfl 
of  Mashonaiand  as  in  the  time  before  the  Europeans  i 
While  men  too  were  Uireaiened  and  robbed,  life  « 
inning  and  property  was  taken.  At  length,  in  July,  1893,  a  Mai 
ffkeiiii,-  i^^jg  jjjjj^j  entered  the  township  of  Victoria,  butcheril 
Mashona  servants  or  refugees;  and,  refusing  to  leave  ll 
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iicit;hlx)urboocl  of  ilie  town,  were  driven  out  wiih  loss  of  life  Ch.  VH 
by  Uie  Coin|i«ny's  mounled  police.  Communications  wiih  "*" 
the  Matabele  king  gave  liltle  hope  of  peace.  He  claimed 
Che  Maslionas  as  his  subjects,  and  denied  ihem  the  right  of 
protection  from  the  while  men.  The  Company  in  conse- 
quence made  ready  for  war,  and  forces  of  police  and 
volunteers  gathered  to  march  on  Bulawayo. 

Ii  was  no  light  matter  this  Malabele  campaign.  Organised  7'lit 
in  rcgimems.  like  iheir  Zulu  kinsfolk,  the  MatalieJe  fighling  •^■^•"' 
men  were  considerable  in  numbers,  brave,  trained,  dis- 
ciplined wildiers,  Against  them  were  irregular  troops,  a  very 
few  hundreds  in  all.  The  route  was  long,  the  rainy  season 
was  coming  on,  not  a  few  in  England  predicted  sumo  such 
disasters  as  had  too  often  before  been  known  in  South 
African  warfare.  At  three  points  the  Company's  troops  were 
mustered.  At  Tuli  on  the  frontier,  about  140  miles  due 
Kiuih  of  Bulawayo,  was  a  party  of  250  while  men;  at 
Victoria,  aoo  miles  north-east  of  Tuli  and  lying  due  east  of 
Bulawayo.  a  second  column  was  formel,  including  400 
Europeans;  at  Salisbury,  north-east  of  Bulawayo  and  190 
mites  due  north  of  Victoria,  the  third  column  numbered 
360  while  men.  In  all,  the  European  forces  ai  the  Com- 
pany's disposal  were,  when  the  march  began,  not  1,000 
strong,  but  well  armed  and  provided  with  ample  ammunition 
and  Maxim  guns.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  for  the 
Victoria  and  Salisbury  columns  lo  meet  and  march  on  Bula- 
wayo from  the  east,  while  a  simultaneous  advance  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Tuli  troopers  from  the  south.  Before,  however, 
the  scheme  could  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  Imperial 
police  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  owing  lo  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  the  Matabele,  became  involved  in  the  war,  with 
the  result  thai  the  Tuli  detachment  of  the  Company's  forces 
was  diverted  westward  lo  combine  with  the  Bechuanaland 
police.  Between  Fort  Salisbury  and  Fort  Victoria  stands 
Fort  Charter,  65  miles  due  south  of  Salisbury,  tzo  miles  due 
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I.    north  of  Victoria.     On  September  5,   1893,  the   Salisbun 

column  left  for  Fort  Charter,  and,  after  a  halt  ai  thai  post, 

began  its  south-westerly  march  on  Bulawayo  on  October ). 

On  the  1 6lh  it  met  the  advancing  Victoria  column  ;  anil,  ifiet 

crossing  the  range  of  the  Matoppo  mountains,  on  the  tjih 

ihe  combined  force  reached  the  Shangani  River.     Forming 

Tht fight    a  double  laager  on  a  slope  beyond  ihe  river,  the  troops  wfe 

'shonrani    "'tacked   before   daylight  on   the   following  morning  by  a 

Rivrr,        strong  body  of  Malabele,  about  5,000  in  number.    Three 

times  the  Malabele  advanced  on  the  camp,  and  three  limes 

were  repulsed  wilh  loss,  until  by  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 

llie  fighting  was  over,  and  the  field  was  clear  for  the  onward 

march.     The  next  day  iurther  skirmishes  took  place,  but 

and  a!  ihi   the  column  still  advanced,  and  early  on  November  i  pajsed 

AVwr"*"'  '^^  headwaters  of  ihc  Imbembesi  River  within   two  dajrf 

march  of  the  king's  kraaJ.     Here,  hastily  laagered  on  opet 

ground,  ihe  Europeans  were  attacked  at  midday  on  Novel 

>ber  I  by  7,000  Malabele,  including  the  royai  regiments, 
pick  of  Lobengula's  army.     Coming  up  through  the 
the  savages  charged  with  unswerving  bravery,  but  the 
derous  fire  of  ihe  machine  guns  laid  them  low  in  hundi 
Otiufaiien  and  ihe  fight  was  soon  over.     Two  days  later  the  victori< 
^  troops  marched   into    Bulawayo.  finding   it   in  (lames 

»  deserted  by  its  native  inhabitants,  but  still  tenanted  by 

white  traders,  whose  lives  and  property  the  old  king 
with  chivalrous  good  faith  protected  to  the  last. 
Tht  The  western  force  had  in  the  meantime  been  making  its 

C^'^'l       *^^  "P  '^'"^  '''^  Macloulsie  River.     Its  first  objecl  was  to 
Cofl/rf         occupy  the  Tali  district,  lying  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
fort""        north-west,  and  to  protect  the  fining  settlement  which  had 
been  established  there  on  the  borders  of  Lobengula's  country. 
From  Tali  to  Bulawayo,  a  distance  of  aboui  140  miles,  ibc 

Lmain  route  runs  due  north-east,  rising  ever  towards  the  high 
veldt  or  plateau,  on  which  Bulawayo  stands,  and  passing 
over  a  Nek  in  the  range  of  tiiLls  which  forms  the  souibeni 
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"\iuttress  of  Matabeleland.     On  October  19,  the    force  left  Ch.  ^ 

Tati,  including  440  Europeans  and  nearly  j.ooo  of  Khama's        "" 

Bamang^'alo  followers,  friends  of  ihe   English,  sworn   foes 

»  -dH  the  Maiabele.     The  officer  in  command,  Colonel  Goold 

^BAdams,  planned  to  advance  west  and  north  of  the  direct 

^npod  and,  skirting  round  the  western  spurs  of  ihe  dividing 

^^hpge,  10  turn  the  mountain  passes.     Driven  back  by  want 

^^Bwaler  he  took  the  direct  route ;  and  on  November  2,  near 

^^b  fool  of  Ihe  hills,  the  waggons  \n  the  rear  of  his  column 

^^^Itn  attacked  by  the  Matabele.     The  attack  was  repulsed 

with  some  loss  on  eilher  side,  and  again  the  [roops  moved 

on,  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Khama  and   his  men, 

among  whom  a  rumoured  outbreak  of  smallpox  had  created 

a  scare.     The  position  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  for  the 

Matabele  held  strong  positions  on  the  line  of  march,  but, 

while  arrangements  were  being  made  to  force  the  onward 

way,  news  came  of  the  taking  of  Bulawayo,  and  the  road 

was  left  open.     On  November  12,  Gooid  Adams  reached 

Bulawayo,  meeting  there  Major  Forbes,  the  successful  leader 

of  the  Company's  troops,  and  Dr.  Jameson  the  Administrator 

of  Masbonaland. 

The  Matabele  were  now  dispersed,  and  Lobengula  a  fugi-  Ti 
live,  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  his  old  home.  A  patrol  ^J^^t^ 
was  sent  out  to  overtake  him,  if  possible,  and  to  break  up  and  loss  ef 
the  remains  of  his  army ;  and  for  three  weeks  there  was  f;!^^^ 
skirmishing  in  the  bush  on  the  line  of  ihe  Shangani  River,  party. 
One  sad  incident  marred  ihe  success  of  the  campaign,  bm 
added  to  the    record  roll    of  fighting  heroism.      A    small 

»jeconnoitring  parly,  under  Captain  Allan  Wilson,  was  senl 
W  in  advance,  tracking  Lobengula  to  his  hiding-place. 
Attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  cut  off  by  a  flooded 
river  from  the  main  body  of  troops,  the  Englishmen,  thirty 
in  number,  fought  in  a  ring,  their  only  barricade  being  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  horses.  Defending  themselves  til!  their 
ammunition  failed,  they  fell,  as  they  stood,  side  by  side ;  none 
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Part  I.    lived  to  lell  ibe  talc ;  but  natives  bore  ungrudging  wilness 
-  "~      the  white  men's  dauntless   death.     The  rainy  season  hid 
waraiiJ  '  "O"  '"""^  '^"'  fuHher  fighting  in  the  jungle  was  useless,  and 
i/ta/A  of      the  troops  withdrew  to  Buiawaj'o ;    but  the  campaign 
"■^  "'  over,  the  Matabele  on  all  sides  came  back  to  their  krails, 
and  early  in  1894  Lobengula  died. 

Thus  ended  the  Matabele  war.  It  ended  with  the  brak- 
ing up  of  the  military  system  which  Chaka  the  Zulu  had 
perfected  in  years  gone  by.  As  the  Dutchmen,  with  ib« 
fire-arms,  fighting  in  guerilla  fashion,  in  old  times  ovemialclud 
Zulus  and  Matabele  alike,  so  in  later  days  it  was  left  to  11 
irregular  force,  with  the  modern  appliances  of  Maxim  gunfc 
to  conquer  and  disperse  Lobengula's  army.  Il 
work  of  a  private  company,  into  whose  hands  the  Administn- 
lion  of  Matabelcland  parsed,  their  powers  being  regulaltd  b)r 
the  Matabeleland  Order  in  Council  of  July  18,  1894; 
under  the  new  system,  which  replaced  a  savage  despotisn, 
the  number  of  white  colonists  increased  day  by  day,  . 
Bulawayo  became  in  a  very  few  months  the  scene  of  I 
thriving  English  settlement.  It  seemed  as  if  a  day  of  pea 
was  at  length  dawning  in  South  Africa,  when  Englishin 
and  Dutchmen  would  draw  closer  to  each  other,  and  wfat 
natives  would  no  longer  kill  or  be  killed, 
Dr.jame-  '  Another  cause  of  revolution  is  difference  of  races  whi 
'^aj'nta  ^°  "'^'  ^'  ''"^'^  acquire  a  common  spirit;  for  a  slate  is  n 
thi  Sauih  the  growth  of  a  day,  neither  is  il  a  multitude  brou^ 
"Rip'ublk  logelher  by  accident.  Hence  the  reception  of  strangers  % 
colonies,  either  al  the  lime  of  their  foundation  or  afterwanl 
has  generally  produced  revolution '.'  The  Greek  philo 
sophers  and  historians  moralised  as  to  what  constitutes 
state,  what  are  its  safeguards,  and  from  what  sources  dangt 
arise.  Had  they  been  writing  at  the  present  day,  they  mi^ 
have    drawn    some   of  their    illustrations    from    the    ; 


k. 


'  AristolU's  Politics,  5.  3.  11.    Jowett'j  TnuuUtioB. 
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African  Republic,  ihe  political  and  social  problems  in  which  C 
are  in  some  respects  not  unlike  those  which  troubled  the 
communities  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Greek  states  had  their 
Uillanders,  an  alien  population  outside  the  pale  of  citizen- 
ship, but  we  do  not  read  in  ancient  history  of  sudden  finds  of 
mineral  wealth  attracting  in  a  short  time  and  concentrating 
in  a  small  space  a  large  number  of  immigrants.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Transvaal.  Here  there  has  been  in  an 
acute  fonn  ihai  contrast  and  collision  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  which  may  be  traced  throughout  South  African 
history  in  the  present  century.  Town  and  country  have 
collided,  town  life  in  its  newest  guise,  country  life  of  an  old 
fashioned  type.  It  is  difficult  enough  in  a  strong  and  stable 
F.uropean  counlrj-,  with  a  population  of  one  blood  and  with 
3  fairly  uniforTn  franchise,  to  reconcile  the  divergent  interests 
of  town  and  country ;  much  greater  must  be  the  difficulty 
under  such  conditions  as  have  prevailed  in  the  South 
African  Republic.  The  events  which  happened  are  in  the 
minds  of  all.  For  months  after  the  close  of  the  Malabele 
war,  the  chief,  almost  the  only  outstanding  source  of  dis- 
quietude in  South  Africa,  was  the  position  of  the  Uitlanders 
in  [he  South  African  Republic.  As  before  1877.  when  the 
Boers  were  at  war  with  Sikukuni,  what  happened  within  the 
Republic  became  matter  of  concern  to  all  South  Africa,  so 
it  was  impossible,  in  1895.  that  the  relations  between  the 
residents  of  Johannesburg  and  the  Government  at  Pretoria 
could  be  entirely  localised.  The  strain  grew  greater  month 
by  month,  a  Transvaal  National  Union  was  formetl  in  the 
Uitlanders'  interests,  a  definite  statement  of  grievances  was 
formulated,  and  newspaper  rumours  pointed  to  the  possibility 
of  an  armed  rising.  In  the  meantime,  on  November  16. 
1895,  the  Colony  of  British  Bee  hu  anal  and  was  incorporated 
in  the  Cape  Colony ;  the  Bechuanaland  Border  Police  was 
at  the  same  time  disbanded,  and  a  large  number  of  its 
members  look  service  under  the  British  South  Afi\c&  Com- 
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pany,  who  formed  a  camp  in  the  British  Protectorate  ^wM 
twenty-eight  miles  to  ihe  north  of  RIafeking,  and  bei««en 
three  and  four  milea  from  the  Transvaal  frontier. 

Starting  from  this  point  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  Decern* 
her  29,  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Administrator  of  the  Gimpwy'l 
territories,  crossed  the  border,  and  at  the  head  of  rathe* 
more  than  500  moanied  men  rode  in  haste  for  Johannesburf, 
Special  messengers  were  sent  to  recall  him,  proclai 
were  issued  by  the  British  authorities  strongly  repudiating 
his  movement,  and  on  Wednesday,  January  1,  1896,  ntff 
Krugersdorp,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Johannesburg,  be 
found  his  road  barred  by  a  Boer  force  stronger  than  his  owa 
From  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  eleven  at  nighl  he 
attacked  with  undoubted  courage  but  without  success, 
the  following  day  he  ailempled  to  make  his  way  round  the 
Boer  position  and  reach  the  town  ;  but  his  troops 
numbered  and  worn  out  with  hard  marching  and  Sghting, 
with  want  of  supplies  and  sleep ;  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  January  2,  after  almost  continuous  fighting 
for  twenty-one  hours,  the  ineviiahle  surrender  took  plact. 
Two  or  three  days  later,  on  January  6  and  7,  the  people  ot 
Johannesburg,  who  had  taken  up  arms  on  heariDg  the  ne«l 
of  Dr.  Jameson's  advance,  gave  in  iheir  submission ;  JaraesOB 
and  his  men  were  handed  over  to  the  British  Govemmeni; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  movement  were  put  inU 
prison. 

It  must  be  left  to  others  hereafter  to  tell  in  full  the  SWf| 
of  this  inroad  into  the  South  African  Republic,  to  Mvx 
causes  and  effects.  I1  is  a  kind  of  story  familiar  ei 
when  told  of  other  times  or  of  lands  with  which  the  Euglil 
have  little  or  no  concern,  but  strange  and  startling  whi 
read  in  the  morning  newspapers  as  an  event  of  the  (iajr,i 
an  armed  incursion  in  which  Englishmen  were  inculpate 
on  which  they  slaked  their  lives  and  their  repute.  O 
redeembg  feature  ^Uue  va&  vn  vW  diisasirous  episode)  dl 
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the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government  was  kept  beyond  Cii.  VIII. 
reproach.  •'  - 

Dr.  Jameson's  inroad  was  closely  followed  by  a  native  A'lV/;/^  in 
rising  in  Matabeleland.  White  settlers  on  outlying  stations  ^^^  ' 
were  murdered,  for  some  weeks  Bulawayo  was  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Europeans  in  this  distant 
territory  might  be  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  and  over- 
whelmed. Events  proved,  however,  that  they  could  hold  their 
own,  showing  no  small  measure  of  courage  and  endurance ; 
and  even  before  relief  came  from  the  south  and  from  the  east 
the  worst  of  the  crisis  was  past 

So  at  the  time  of  writing  ^  the  clouds  begin  to  lift,  but  the 
latest  chapter  in  South  African  history  is  not  yet  ended. 

^  End  of  May,  1896. 


At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  proposed  in  the  present 
chapter  to  sum  up  in  very  few  words  the  principal  features 
in  South  African  geography'  and  history,  so  far  as  ihey  belt 
upon  the  tLubject  of  European  colonisation,  and  especially 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  British  Empire. 

The  history  of  any  part  of  the  world  at  any  given  time 
is  unfinished,  and  will  be  undnished  till  the  end  of  all  things: 
but  the  story  of  South  Africa  in  particular  is  in  its  ]ire5eiit 
stage  obviously  incomplete.  In  the  previous  pages  i 
been  traced  onward  from  the  time  when  the  Cape  wa» 
merely  a  landmark,  distant  and  dangerous,  through  the  lonf^ 
years  when  it  became  the  record  of  a  trading  station  on  i 
peninsula,  with  small  and  scattered  outposts  of  sctlleHKitt 
on  the  mainland.  The  incoming  of  the  English  has  beeq 
noticed,  the  dispersion  of  the  Dutchmen,  the  difficultiel 
between  the  white  and  black  races,  between  the  two  s 
of  European  selilcrs,  between  the  while  men  in  South  Aim 
and  their  rulers  at  home.  We  have  seen  the  historic  t 
which  bound  South  Africa  to  the  East  gradually  wcakciK 
and  SnaJly  sundered,  and  have  noted  the  rise  of  a  Soni 
African  dominion,  becoming  more  and  more 
growing  in  stature  and  fullness.  What  will  be  its  limiti 
how  soon  and  in  what  manner  its  loose,  long  limbs  i 
become  fully  set,  is  at  present  matter  of  speculation. 

I'hc  three  great  honied  of  the  Brilish  race  beyond  ifac  s 
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which  are  still  under  ihe  British  flag,  are  Canada,  Australasia,  Ch,  IX 
and  the  South  African  colonics  and  dependencies ;  and  lliey  "'  ' 
arc  naturally  compared  by  those  who  are  inleresicd  in  Auitn- 
colonisation  and  the  British  colonies.  In'ia.m 

In  making  a  comparison  between  tliem,  Ji  is  perhaps  not  ji/rica 
sufficiendy  recognised  that  the  area  of  British  South  Africa '^'"A"* 
is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  British  North  ^^^^ 
America  or  Australia.  The  Canadian  Dominion  is  estimated  Seuli 
lo  cover  nearly  3!  million  square  miles,  the  area  of  Australia  J^^' 
is  nearly  3  million  square  miles,  and  of  the  Australasian  imaller  ' 
colonics  more  than  3  million  square  miles;  but  the  South  ^-"^^,^3 
African  territory,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  which  is  under  (""(fM/rj* 
Urilish  rule  or  direct  British  Proteclorale,  is,  in  estimate,  """' 
only  }  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  the  great  mfither 
colony,  the  Cape  Colony,  is  smaller  than  New  South  Wales. 
Even  if  the  land  claimed  by  Great  Britain  beyond  the 
Zamliesi,  much  of  it  unknown  or  liardly  known,  be  included, 
the  South  African  province,  huge  as  it  is,  is  still  far  smaller 
than  Canada  or  Australia,  and,  unless  this  fact  is  borne  in 
mind,  a  comparison  between  the  three  territories  as  fields 
of  colonisation,  becomes  misleading. 

Of  the  three.  South  Africa  is  much  farther  from  Europe  Sauii 
tlian  is  Canada,  but  not  so  distant  as  Auslraha.    Of  ihCa;^^ 
three    it   is    the    least    accessible    from    the  outside,  it  has  'han 
no  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  no  Sydney  harbour.     Its  coast  j„sin 
does   not   invite   trade    and   settlement.     In    early   days    it 
warned    ihem    off.     The  Cape  may  have  been  a  Cajie  of 
Good   Hope,  but  it  was  a  Stormy  Cape  no  t  withstand  in  gj 
and  Table  Bay  was  visited,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 
Because    it   was   distant,  because    it    was    harbourless,  and 
because  there  were  more  attractive  lands  beyond,  the  bright 
and  glowing  East,  South  Africa,  though  it  was  discovered 
as  early  as  Canada,  and  though  ships  of  all  nations  were 
constantly  passing   by  and  calling  at    its   shores,  was    not 

Ionised  in  any  shape  or  form   for  some    time  after  the 
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date  of  the  first  settlements  in  Canada.  Quebec  is  beiHces 
forty  and  fifty  years  older  than  Capetown.  On  the  othet 
hand  Jie  colonisaiion  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  of 
a  far  later  dale  than  the  beginning  of  settlement  ia  eilber 
North  Aineiica  or  South  Africa,  the  reason  being 
Australasia  is  at  the  uttermost  end  of  ifae  earth  from  Europe^ 
and  in  old  days  was  hardly  dbcovered,  unvisited,  and  for  iS 
practical  purposes  unknown. 

In  judging  of  a  territory  as  a  field  of  colonisation,  the 
climate,  the  resources,  and  the  lie  of  ihe  land  all  demani 
.  consideration.     Taking  the  last  of  these  three  pdnis  lirA 
'  it  is   important  to  notice   wheiher   or  not   the   good,  liM' 
e  habitable  land   in  a  given  area  is  continuous,  and  ulielbn 
1  natural  communication,  meaning  the  absence 
of  intervening  deserts  and  mountain  barriers,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  navigable  rivers.     Canada  is  well  favoured 
respect.      The   comparatively    worthless   and    uninhabitabb 
part  of  its  territory,  though  it  forms,  it  is  true,  a  very  larji 
proportion  of  the  whole,  is  away  in  the  frozen  north,  *hih 
the  area  of  actual  or  possible  settlement  stretches  unbrobn 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  navigable 
lakes  and  rivers  too  many  to  enumerate.     Australia  is  11 
so  fortunate.     It  is,  as  a  whole,  conspicuously  wanting 
large  rivers  suitable  for  transport,  and,  though  its  mountaiB 
ranges  are  not  serious  obstacles,  it  contains  a  great 
of  desert    land   which    is   in  the    centre   of  the    conlinc 
cutting  off  north  from  south  and  east  from  we 
Africa,  in  a  smaller  compass,  also  comprises  a  large  dei 
area,  but   the  desert  is  mainly   in  the   west,  and  only 
fringes  are  crossed  by  the  tine  of  colonisation  as  it  r 
norlh-east  from  Capetown.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ran 
of  mountains  in  South  Africa  are  complete  natural  bani 
and  there  are  no  waterways,  none  approaching  even 
Murray  River  System   in  Australia.     Let   us    suppose  I 
Ihe   Orange    River  had   had  a.  navigable  channel   and 
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Open  estuary,  ihe  whole  story  of  South  Africa  would  hax'e    ch,  IX. 
been    olher  than  it  has  been.     Instead  of  being  the  story         "  ' 
of  a  lockcd-up  land,  most  inaccessible  from  the   western  Samh 
side,  a  land  whose  interior  «as  in  past  days  only  painfully  'A""' 
reached  by  occasional  traders  and  irckkers  in  ox-waggons, 
there    would    have    been   a   tale   to  tell  of  river  traffic  for 
centuries  past  by  a  highway  leading  from  the  open  Atlantic, 
at  a  point  much  nearer  Europe  than  is  Capetown  or  Port 
Elizabeth,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.     This  is  not 
1   mereiy  fanciful   conjecture.     In  Nature's  distribution  of 
her  good  things  South  Africa  might  reasonably  have  been 
iJlotled  at  least  one  fine  navigable  river,  and  the  want  of 
such  a  river  is,  apart  from  oiher  reasons,  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  vety  slow  progress  made  by  Euroj^an  colonisation 
in  this  region  of  the  nortd,  before  engineering  science  over- 
came   mountains,    and   made   good   the   absence    of  water 
c  omm  un  ication. 

Id  point  of  climate,  South  Africa  as  a  dwelling-place  for  Climatt 
Europeans  cannot  be  surpassed.      It  knows    not    the  long  ^"J"':* 
Canadian  winter.     lis  plateaus  are  higher  tl'an  the  plains 
of  Australia,  their  air  is  more  bracing  and  makes  vigorous 
men.     Like  Australia,  South  Africa  suffers  from  droughts 
in   the  western  and  central  districts,  and  in  soil  it  is  not 
nearly  so  blest  as  either  Canada  or  Australasia.     It  is  in 
no  sense,  as  Canada  is.  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world ; 
and,   as  a   wool   producing  area,  it  comes  far  behind   the 
Australasian  Colonies.     It  Is  the  mineral  discovered  beneath  Iisminn 
its  surface,  the  diamonds  and  ihe  gold,  which  has  brought  '""*""'*** 
South  Africa  commercially  to  the  front,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  gold,  together  with  some  part  of  the  diamonds,  is  won 
from  districts  which  are  not  under  British  rule. 

The  history  of  South  Africa  has  been  very  unttke  that  Its  kiittr, 
either    of  Canada    or    of  Australia.     Until   latter   days    its 
story  has  been  subsidiary  10  that  of  the  East.     In  one  sense, 
frwn  tlie  point  of  view   of  discovery,  as  old  as  Canada^ 
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in  another  sense  ii  is  younger  ihan  Ausiralia,  for  U 
really  became  a  field  for  colonisation  [i!l  U  lost 
losing  its  connexion  with  the  East,  in  other  words  till  aflti 
the  beginning  of  ihe  present  century.  Like  Canada,  ntilike 
Australia,  it  lias  known  war,  invasion,  revolt,  in  all  iheir 
forms,  it  has  been  baptized  in  the  deep  waters  of  afficiion, 
and  has  gone  through  the  trials  and  sufferings  which  make 

■d  peoples  and  men.  Here  there  is  a  native  queslion,  lar 
overshadowing  any  queslion  of  the  kind  which  may  have  t 
nominal  existence  in  North  America  or  in  Australia,  for  South 
Africa  has  drawn  native  immigrants  in  countless  numbeti 
from  the  great  continent  10  which  it  belongs,  and  it  is  onf 
of  the  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  increa^  of  the  white  men 
does  not  bring  with  it  the  disappearance  of  the  black.  Here 
then  in  days  to  come  will  be  seen  what  is  the  natural  rcsoll, 
when  strong  representatives  of  the  white  races  and  of  the 
black  live  and  multiply  side  by  side,  in  a  climate  and  under 
conditions  which  are  favourable  both  to  the  one  and  10 
ibe  other. 

In    South    Africa,  as   in  Canada,   there   have   been  no 

'■  distinct  strata  of  colonisation,  the  earlier  being  in  tbe  one 
case  Dutch,  in  the  other  case  French ;   Imt  it  will  be  nOlrf 
that  in  South  Africa  the  Dutch  and  Enghsh  have  never  tntt 
so   much  outside    of  each   otiier,  as  regards   the    area*  </ 
settlement,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  French  and  EngUsh 
in  Canada,  and  also  that  the  Dutch  and  English  belong  to  the 
same  Teuton  race.     South  Africa,  as  far  as  white  colop 
tion  is  concerned,  is  essentially  a  Teuton  colony.    Duichn 
Englishmen,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  Germans  have  cnte 
and    multiplied   there,   and   the   only  alien    strain  of 
importance    has  been   that    of  the    French    Huguei 
is  a  question  how  far  it  is  a  gain  to  a  colony  to  tiave  Ix 
always  under  one  rule  and   to  have  been  peopled  mjinlj 
by  one    race;    whetlier  Australia,  having  always    belonged 
10  Great  Britain,  aTvd  l\a,vvn^  been,  chiefly  colonised  froa 
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the  British  Isles,  has  for  that  reason  brighter  prospects  for  Ch.  IX. 
the  future  than  Canada  or  South  Africa.  On  such  a  point  *' 
we  can  only,  speculate,  and  the  growing  intermixture  of 
races  all  over  the  world  rather  deprives  speculations  of 
their  interest  and  arguments  of  their  value ;  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  fact  that  Canada  and  South  Africa  differ 
from  Australia  in  not  having  always  been  British  colonies, 
and  in  having  the  double  race ;  and  that  South  Africa  differs 
from  Canada  in  that  its  two  European  races  came  originally 
from  the  same  stock;  nor,  judging  from  our  own  English 
history,  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  South  Africa  will  not 
eventually  be  a  gainer  by  the  blend,  while  it  is  certain  that 
its  people  will  in  some  respects  and  characteristics  gain,  as 
all  peoples  do  gain,  by  having  had  changes  in  their  fortunes 
and  variety  in  their  history. 

If  South  Africa  has   been  a  Teuton  land,  it  has  been  South 
still    more    preeminently    a    Protestant    land.      Dutch    and  ^-^^ 
French  Calvinism,  British  Evangelical  Protestantism,  German  testani 
Lutheranism,    these    have    been    the    main    creeds.     The 
missionaries     have    been    Moravians,    Wesleyans,    Scotch 
Presbyterians,  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
English   Episcopalians,  French   Protestants  in  Basutoland, 
Rhenish  missionaries  among  the  Namaquas  and  Damaras, 
Nor^'egian  missionaries  among  the  Zulus.     Only  of  later 
years  have  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  also  been  in  the 
field,  for  South  Africa  has  been  peculiarly  a  land  of  Pro- 
testant labour.     Whoever  wishes   to   study  and   to  record 
the  missionary  efforts  of  Protestantism  will  certainly  turn  Mission- 
his  attention  to  South  Africa,  and  whoever  wishes  to  study  ^I^g^^l  ,-^ 
and  to  record  the  share  which  missionaries  have   had   in  South 
making  history  will  do  likewise.     On  this  last  point  enough  ^f^^^- 
lias   been    said  in   a  preceding  chapter,  but  it  is  perhaps 
worth  adding  that  missionary  influence  has,  in  the  sphere 
of  South  African  politics,  been  felt  in  two  nearly  opposite 
<iirections.     In   the    days   of   Sir  Benjamin   D' Urban  arvd 
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^^Pakt  I.    Lord  Glenelg  the  voice  of  the  missionaries,  or  of  some 
^V     "         them,  was  against  the  annexation  of  terrilory.    In  Uter  timet! 
^H  their  voice  has  ralher  been  for  it.     Yet  they  have  not  bwn 

^^M  inconsistent,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  protection  of  the  oativft 

^^M  has  been  their  aim ;  and  when  the  Dutchmen  trekked  into  it* 

^^M  tnierior,  the  missionaries  saw  security  for  the  black  men  only 

^^M  through  the  extension  of  British  rule. 

^^MH-  From  a  political  point  of  view,  the  past  of  South  Africa 

nature  of  ^^  been,  and  the  present  is,  far  more  complicated  than  the 
ihtpoli-  past  or  present  of  Canada  or  Australasia.  The  native 
prebleiHS  question  raises  problems  which  may  be  said  not  to  exia 
in  SffuiA  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  which  have  almost  c«ufd 
■'"^^'  to  be  important  in  New  Zealand.  The  union  of  Canada 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  the  union  of  Australia  will  cotw 
in  its  own  good  time,  but  the  union  of  South  Africa  in 
some  form  or  another  is  at  once  obviously  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  obviously  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Self- 
government  is  here  of  later  growth  than  in  tlie  other  two 
great  provinces ;  in  the  Cape  Colony  it  is  only  a  quaiter 
of  a  cenlury  old,  and  Natal  is  the  youngest  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  The  boundaries  of  ihe  British  ColtMUS. 
are  constantly  widening  and  are  not  yet  delined  by  naliirb. 
The  Cape  Colony  has  lately  absorbed  Pondoland  and  BritiA 
Bechuanaland,  and  it  W'ould  seem  natural  that  ZuluUirf 
should  at  some  future  date  throw  in  its  lot  with  NataL'' 
Outside  the  Colonies  are  Protectorates  to  be  gndiaiSf 
moulded  and  shaped,  and  over  and  above  the  Colonies  and 
Protectorates  are  Iwo  Boer  Republics.  There  are  foreigt 
neighbours  too,  Germans  on  the  west,  Portuguese  on  the  ' 
north-east.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  any  politick 
problem  at  the  present  day  wliich  bristles  with  so  man]' 
difficulties  as  the  South  African  question. 
Modtm  One  great  feature  of  our  times,  perhaps  its  most  striking 

^^^^'s^l^      feature,  is  the  increased  pace  at  which  the  world  move*. 
^i/rua.        Towns  rise  up  almost.  \n  &  ni^ht,  railways  and  roads  at 
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made,  not  only  where  they  would  never  have  been  made  Ch.  IX. 
in  old  days,  bui  at  a  rate  which  would  never  have  been  ~^*~ 
dreamed  of  not  many  years  ago.  Nowhere  has  this  been 
more  marked  than  in  South  Africa.  Il  seems  as  though 
some  pent  up  fotce,  having  slumbered  in  past  centuries,  had 
now  burst  forth,  making  a  rapid,  rushing  life  in  a  part  of 
the  world  whose  conditions  before  the  days  of  men  now 
living  were  peculiarly  behind  the  time.  What  have  been 
the  causes  of  all  this  lire  and  energy  ?  There  has  been  the  lit  cdw/i 
spread  of  railways,  making  good  the  natural  defects  of  the  ^'^' " 
land,  bringing  not  only  communication  but  comparatively 
fast  communication — very  fast  as  compared  with  transport 
in  a  waggon.  There  has  been  preeminently  discovery  of  i,  dis- 
minerals,  This  has  meant  the  incoming  of  a  large  number  ^^^^% 
of  active  pushing  settlers,  ihe  appearance  on  the  scene  of  ami 
the  capitalist,  the  speculator,  the  miner,  the  storekeeper,  fmort  rf 
the  Journalist,  and  other  ingredients  of  modern  commercial  """  ■'*' 
life.  It  has  meant  the  development  of  towns  and  of  [own 
population  as  opposed  to  quiei-going  farmers  and  graziers. 
South  Africa  in  the  past  had  not  much  town  life,  and  such 
town  life  as  il  possessed  was  mainly  the  life  of  what  we 
call  in  England  small  country  towns.  The  life  of  Johannes- 
burg or  of  Kimberley  has  been  something  wholly  new, 
an  importation  into  an  old  world  land  of  all  that  is  most 
up  to  date  and  most  quickly  moving.  Manypohtical  lessons 
might  be  drawn  from  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  mineral 
wealth  upon  South  African  history,  but  one  very  common- 
place deduction  is  perhaps  specially  noteworthy.  Before 
any  land  is  appropriated,  and  before  any  land  which  has 
once  been  taken  is  abandoned,  it  is  well  10  be  at  pains 
to  find  out  what  it  contains.  If  diamonds  and  gold  had 
been  discovered  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  Orange 
Free  Slate  and  ihe  Transvaal  resjiectively,  while  the  one 
and  the  other  were  British  territory,  the  political  difficulties 
might  have  disappeared,  for  the  incoming  settlers  would  have 
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tT  I.    counterbalanced   the   old    residents,  and  Under  Briti^  nil 
"      the  new  life  would  have  absorbed  or  assimilaicd  ihe  old. 
i-Fanipt        Railways    and    gold  and  diamond  mines  have  give 
ft'm*  impetus    to    South    Africa,   but    oilier  moving    causes  IM 

have  been  at  work.     There  are  such  things  as  biefeingi 
disguise,  and    foreign  competition    is    one   of  them.    T 
declaration  of  a  German  Protectorate  in  South  West  Arrid 
over  a  coast  which  the  English  had  looked  upon  as  tbci 
own  was  in  a  sense  an  annoyance  and  a  misfortune, 
from  anoihet  point  of  view  it  was  a  distinct  gain,  for 
result  was  that  the  Enghsh  in  South  Africa  extended  lh( 
selves,  to   use   a    racing    metaphor,   because    they 
conscious  of  rivalry.     For  in  trade  and  colonisation,  a) 
every  other  sphere  of  human  activity,  competition  k  I 
breath  of  life,  and  most  of  all  is  this  Ihe  case  with  lh< 
peoples,  such  as  our  own,  which  are  not  stale-ridden  ao^ 
whose  colonial  empire  has  been  mainly  due  either  to  imS- 
vidua!  effort,  or  lo  ihe  enlerpnse  of  associations  of  prin 
men.      It   is   certain   that    since    ihe  date   when    Gennii 
gained    a   footing   in   South   Africa,  the  English  in   Son 
Africa  and  their  Dutch  fellow  citizens  have  bestirred  ihd 
selves  as  they  never  did  before ;    and,  though  other  poweri 
influences  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  impossil 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  the  south  as  in  the  « 
and  east  of  Africa,  foreign  rivalry  or  the  apprehension 
foreign  rivalry  has  introduced  a  new  element  of  keennc 
a  stronger  desire  to  move  forward,  and  greater  vigilance 
all  matters  relating  to  the  present  and  the    future  (tf 
empire. 

The  English,   throughout  their   history,  when    pires 
Cemtanr    Onward,  have  always  made  use  of  Chartered  Compel 
Two  instincts  have  guided  them,  dislike    of  official  ii 

Iference,  and  ihe  commercial  instinct.     Those  men  as  a 
do  most  and  best  work  who  have  a  pecuniar;  Interest 
the  undertaking,  and  an  actual  or  prospective  share 
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^^Hjrolits:   and  accordingly  the  British    nation,  being    largely 

^^K  nation  of  traders,  has  favoured  the  system  of  co-partnership 

^^HiUong  ilfi  citizens,  who  wish  lo  open  up  distant  lands. 

^^"  Colonisation    in    South    Africa    began    wilh   a  Chartered 

F   Company,  and  its  present  development  has  been  to  a  great 

■     «tcni  due  to  the  energy  of  anoiher  Chartered  Company. 

W      The  old  company  was  Dutch,  not  English ;    it  was  closely 

I      bound  up  with  the  state;    it  wns  an  East  Indian,  not  a  South 

African  company :    it  aimed  al  making  money  by  a  trade 

monopoly,  not  by  promoting  sctllemenc.    The  new  company, 

the   British  South  Africa  Company,  is   British ;    its   sphere 

has  been  in  South  Africa  alone.     It  has  been  as  progressive 

as  ihe  Netherlands  East  India  Company  was  the    reverse. 

It  has  been  a  land  company,  not  a  sea  company,  making 

railways    instead   of  building   ships,   developing   an   inland 

territory  instead  of  establishing   factories  on  a  coast.     To 

criticise  a  company's  acts  and  adminiglraiion,  lo  analyse, 

possibly  10  condemn,  the  motives  of  the  promoters,  is  easy 

and  to  some  is  congenial.     It    is   obvious    that    a   private 

association  is  more  adventurous  and  less  safe  than  the  state. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  serious  drawbacks  lo  the  system 

of  Chartered  Companies,  however  carefully  safeguarded,  and 

that  such  defects  are  more  apparent  in  modern  days  than 

in    limes   when    public   opinion    was   less   scrupulous,    and 

criticism  less  outspoken. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  history  of  colonisation 
Chartered  Companies  should  be  looked  on  as  pioneers,  and 
the  question  to  be  asked  is  not  so  much  whether  this  or 
thai  company  had  this  or  that  object  in  its  formation  or  in 
its  working,  whelher  it  is  or  is  not  likely  to  be  financially 
successful,  whelher  or  not  some  of  its  dealings  deserve 
reprobation ;  but  rather,  is  it  a  good  thing  that  British 
colonisation  should  extend  ?  and  has  the  Chartered  Company 
system  promoted  the  extension?  Englishmen  are  always 
being  asked  to  apologise  for  themselves  and  for  what  they 
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have  done.  The  answer  is  that  the  English  h»e  beta 
human,  have  made  many  mistakes,  have  done  things  whidi 
they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  still  more  have  left  undone 
things  which  ihey  ought  to  have  done ;  but  notwithsiandli^ 
their  work  has  been  in  the  main  great,  wholesome,  ■ 
sound ;  and  those  who  read  a  true  record  of  what  BtiliA 
colonisation  has  meant,  and  how  it  has  been  carried  ou^ 
will  realise  that  the  world  owes  much  to  the  system  (t 
Chartered  Companies. 


Gnat  The  relations  of  a  mother  country  to  its  colonies,  «te 

a^htr  ^^^y  ''^^^  '*^^''  ^"'^  '^^^i  they  have  produced,  in  dlSeretf 
"if-  ,  ag^s  and  in  different  nations,  is  one  of  the  most  inieresiin 
^^l"^  of  political  studies.  In  connexion  with  the  British  Empil* 
at  the  present  day  the  question  should  be  restated  io  tl 
form,  What  is  the  result  of  political  union  between  an  oil 
and  a  young  country  ?  Europe  is  old  ;  youth,  political  youft 
is  in  the  south,  notably  in  Australia  but  in  South  Africa  dlift 
for  in  the  present  century  South  Africa  has  been  born  ag» 
Self-governing  colonies  are  dependencies  in  little  more  lit 
name.  They  are  making  their  own  career,  looking  aliw 
entirely  to  the  future.  The  mother  country  looks  also  I 
the  past,  Hence  there  must  be  times  of  friction  betwM 
the  two,  of  irritation  which  may  be  momentary,  prolongci 
or  even  permanent.  In  the  story  of  South  Africa,  since  tl 
Cape  Colony  became  a  British  possession,  all  the  phaa 
in  British  colonial  history  have  been  manifested. 
emancipation  embodied  the  assertion  of  Imperial  contrt 
The  successful  resistance  to  the  importation  of  convii 
marked  the  rise  of  colonial  self-dependence.  But  one  \ai 
above  all  South  Africa  seems  to  leach,  that  the  coloc 
policy  of  Great  Britain  should  he  consistent  and  nnsweni 
that  constantly  to  go  forward  and  back  again  Is  bad  fort 
It  is  [he  same  throughout  life,  public  and  private.  No  ■ 
or  people  can  lead,  unless  they  are  as  good  as  thetr  vn 
No  men  or  people  can  lead,  unless  tliosc  around  tben,  1 
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'■  women,  and  children,  and  dumb  animals  too,  are  conSdenl    Ch.  tX, 
thai  as  ihey  have  aeied  to-day,  so  under  similar  conditions      ~*^ 
ihef  will  act  to-morrow.     This   one  great   lesson  is  sadly 
Uught  by  South  African  history.     If  it  were  to  be  learnt 
iboroughly,  for  that  one  single   reason,  beyond  all  others, 
wc  sliouid  have  cause  to  value  South  Africa. 

To  students  of  military  history  South  Africa  has  something  MitUar_ 
ID  telL     The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  record  of  ^on\.\i  J^°/j^' 
African  fighting  is  that  it  is  not  well  to  go  out  in  all  the  Afriia. 
approved  panoply  of  European  warfare  against  those  who 
are  armed  with  simple  or  with  savage  weapons.     We  read 
anew  in  South  Africa  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  and 
learn  lliat  if  Goliath  had  gone  out  with  something  akin  to 
ibe  sling  and  the  stone,  he  would  have   done    better  than 
when  clad  in  his  full  suit  of  annour.     The  Dutch  understood 
in   past  limes  fighting  with  Zulus  or  Kaffirs  much  better 
than  the  English,  and  the  Boer  war  proved  how  far  more 
fatal  on  South  African  battlefields  is  the  hunters'  marksman- 
ship than  the  massing  of  disciplined  troops.     The  campaign 
against  Lotwngula's  warriors,  carried  through  by  irregular 
levies   and    military   police,    was    conspicuously   successful, 
because  modern  science  in  the  shape  of  Maxim  guns  was  .  ' 
combined  with  local   experience   untrammeled  by  the  rigid 
rules  of  what  men  are  pleaded  to  call  civilised  warfare. 

In  tmlh,  neither  in  war  nor  in  peace  should  South  Africa 
be  tried  solely  by  a  European  standard.  Criticism  would 
be  fairer,  judgment  would  be  juster,  history  would  be  more 
truly  written  and  read,  were  it  remembered  how  different 
from  our  own  conditions  of  life  are  the  ways  and  the 
necessities  of  living  in  this  southern  land.  Where  there  are 
still  the  remains  of  savagery,  where  the  old  is  very  tenacious 
and  the  new  very  aggressive,  where  a  great  dominion  and 
a  nation  are  in  making,  with  divers  elemenis  in  divers  stages, 
it  is  not  only  foolish  to  interpret  men  and  events  in  the  light 
_pf  our  own  firesides,  it  is  untrue  to  the  facts  and  therefore 
VOL.  tv,  z 
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Part  I.  wrong.  It  is  not  so  much  England  or  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  has  made  South  Africa,  as  the  men  on  the  spot, 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  who  have  lived  and  worked  in 
and  for  the  land,  who  have  seen  the  things  whereof  we  read 
in  Blue  Books  or  newspapers,  not  in  a  glass  darkly  but  face 
to  face. 


BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  ETC.,  RELATING 

TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Blue  Books  relating  to  South  Africa  are  numberless ;  and  some  of 

them,  especially  the  older  ones,  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Next  to  them  as  a  source  of  information  as  to  South  Africa  comes 

Mr.  G.  Af,  Theal^s  most  exhaustive  History  of  South  Africa  (five 

volumes,  1888-93). 
J^oodie's  Record  (quarto,  1838),  being  a  collection  of  translated  Dutch 

despatches,  is  invaluable  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Dutch 

settlement  in  its  early  days. 
Barrow's   Travels  into  South  Africa^  1797-8,  by  Sir  John  Barrow 

[a  vols,  quarto,  London,  1801-4;  and  Ed.  1806]  is  the  standard 

work  on  the  condition  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  end  of  the  last 

century. 
Among  many  smaller  and  more  recent  books 
Mr,  Noble's  South  Africa  Past  and  Present^  1877,  and 
Mr,  Basil  Worsfold's  South  Africa,  1895, 

should  be  noted. 
For  geography,  reference  should  be  made  to  Mr,  GreswelTs  Geography 

of  South  Africa  South  of  the  Zambesi,  189a,  Clarendon  Press. 
On   Natal,  HoldefCs  History  of  Natal,  1855,  ^^'^  Bird's  Annals  rf 

Natal,  1888,  are  standard  works;  and  among  smaller  books,  Naial^ 

the  land  and  its  story,  by  Mr,  Robert  Russell,  3rd  £d.  1894,  contains 

a  great  deal  of  information. 
Two  more  books  deserve  special  mention,  viz. 
Mr,  Scott  Kettle's  Partition  of  Africa,   1893,   and  Ed.  1895;   and 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography ^  Africa,  vol.  a  [A.  H.  Keane], 

new  ed.  1895. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  excellent  handbooks  on  the 
Cape    Colony  and    Natal    for    intending   emigrants,  edited  for  the 
Emigrants*  Information  Office  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Paton. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

TBX  BBinSH  POSSBSSIOirS  TS  SOUTH  AFBIOA. 

South  Africa,  taking  the  Zambesi  River  as  its  northern  Sect.  I. 
boundary,  contains  at  the  present  time  four  British  colonies, 
two  of  which,  viz.  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  are  self- 
governing  colonies,  while  the  other  two,  Basutoland  and 
Zululand,  are  Crown  colonies.  It  also  contains  a  British 
Protectorate,  covering  northern  Bechuanaland,  and  the  terri- 
tory which  lies  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi  on 
the  south  and  north,  and  between  German  and  Portuguese 
South  Africa  on  the  west  and  east    This  territory  includes 
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.    Malabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  which  are  now  eommoniy 
known  as  Rhodesia '. 

The  reputed  area  of  the  British  dependencies  in  Souifa 
Africa  is  as  follows  i — 

For  PurpOKS  of  Comparison  : 

S<ia are  miles  SqniT  nlln 

United  Kingdom  .     .     .     Iii.ooo     I.  Cape  Colonjr    .    .    .    t76,}ji 

Sonlh  African  Kepnblic      114,000      a.  Nalal id^£i 

Oruige  Fres  Slate     ■     .      4^,000     3.  Zululand  aod  AmatoO' 

gaUnd ij,an 

4.  Basuioland  ....      10,1)] 
J.  Becbaan aland  Pralcc- 
I  orate  and  Territoriei 
soDtt)   of  (he   Zam- 
besi       4»i«C« 

making  a  total  of  734,305  square  miles,  or  a  territory  larger 
than  Queensland,  not  nearly  so  large  as  South  Australia,  and 
sis  dmes  as  large  as  the  British  Isles. 

The  main  features  of  South  African  geography  h»« 
already  been  alluded  lo  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  boot 
There  are  low-lpng  coast  districts,  there  is  the  plateau  or 
high  veldt  of  the  interior,  and  between  them  there  are  lenatcs, 
rising  one  above  another.  Moreover  the  western  side  of  the 
]>eninsula  differs  from  the  eastern,  as  containing  fewer  high 
mountains  and  fewer  rivers,  as  having  a  lower  average  levtl 
and  a  largef  extent  of  barren  desert. 

The  Cape  Colony  has  a  long  seaboard  and  a  great  extent 
of  coast  country,  but  it  also  extends  far  into  the  inUnil 
plateau,  and  therefore  contains  within  its  borders  nearly  all 
the  geographical  conditions  which  are  to  be  found  in  South 
Africa.  Naial,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  com- 
prises coast  land  and  ascending  terraces.  It  reaches  the 
crest  of  tite  dividing  range,  but  does  not  cross  it  into 

'  The  lerm  Rhodesia,  however,  iBclndes  iIm  the  tenftoty  ■ 
wai  assigned  to   the   British  South   Alrica  Company  noKb    1  ' 
Zambesi,  fee  below,   p.  70.     There  ii  also  Diioihei  (mall   sc,     ^. 
Briiiih   Pcuiectoraie  in   South  Africa,   vii.   Amaiongalond,  which  lj 
noticed  in  connexion  witlk  iLuilulADd,  below,  pf,  jS-y. 
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high  veldt.  Zululand  is  in  the  main  a  coast  country ;  while  Sect.  I. 
Basutoland,  which  has  often  been  called  the  Switzerland  of 
South  Africa,  is  an  entirely  inland  territory,  among  the 
mountain  heights  whence  flow  the  headwaters  of  the  Caledon 
and  Orange  Rivers.  Lastly  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
and  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  form  part  of  the  great 
plateau  of  the  African  continent,  with  the  ground,  beyond 
the  basin  of  the  Limpopo,  rising  towards  the  north-east,  so 
that  Lake  Ngami  in  the  Kalahari  desert  is  at  a  much  lower 
level  than  Fort  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland.  Matabeleland 
and  Mashonaland,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  are  within  the  tropics. 


B  i 


Til  Gn 


The  Cape  Colony  is  a  seir-goveming  colony  in  ihe  fulle*  ■ 

sense.     lis  parlianienlary  inslilulions  date  ftom    1653,  ud  J 

Responsible  Government  from  1871.     The  Execuiive  powei   ' 

is  in    the   hands   of  the  Governor,  who  is  advised  by  an 

Executive    Council.     The    Governor    is    appointed   by  ihe 

'"  Crown,  and,  in  addition  to  being  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  he  is  also  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
having  supreme  authority  over  the  Crown  Colony  of  Bajuto- 
land,  and  representing  the  Imperial  Government  in  all  matKB  . 
which  arise  outside  the  limits  of  tliosc  South  African  ten] 
tories  which  have  been  formally  constituted  British  colon 
The  Executive  Council,  by  which,  as  Governor  of  the  Captt^' 
he  is  advised,  consists,  for  practical  purposes,  of  ihe  Cahiucl 
Ministers  of  the  colony,  five  or  six  in  number.  They  are 
members  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  houses  of  parliaroent,., 
and  may  speak  in  both,  but  are  entitled  to  vote  only  in  UiA 

V  house  of  which  they  have  been  duly  elected  members.  Tti 
Upper  House  is  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Lower  Hooa 
is  the  House  of  Assembly,  Members  of  both  houses  afl 
elected,  the  electorate  being  the  same  in  either  case  and  dl 
election  being  by  ballot ;  but  the  term  of  membership  in  ill 
case  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  seven  years,  unless  Parlil 
ment  is  previously  dissolved,  while  members  of  the  House  i 
Assembly  are  elected  only  for  five  years.  Members  of  bol^ 
Houses  are  paid  a  subsistence  allowance.  No  political  dii- 
liociions  are  made  on  gtoucvds  of  race  or  colour,  (hough  tbe 
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cation  lest  vilhliolds  the  vole  from  the  large  majniity  of  Seer, 
the  native  population,  The  quaUficaiion  for  the  franchise  is  '•"• ' 
Biili^h  naiionaltty  by  binh  or  naturalisation,  ability  to  write 
name,  address,  and  occupation,  twelve  monlhs'  residence  in 
die  colony  prior  to  registration,  and  for  that  period  either 
occupation  of  a  tenement  of  an  annual  value  not  less  than 
£75,  or  the  receipt  in  annual  wages  of  not  less  than  £50. 
Any  man  who  is  qualified  to  be  a  voter  is  quaUfied  also  to 
be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age  and 
possessed  eiiher  of  £2,000  in  real  property  alone,  or  of 
£4,000  in  realty  and  personalty  combined. 

For  the  purposes  of  elections  to  ihe  Legislative  Council.  Tht  tit 
the  colony  was  in  1874  divided  into  seven  electoral  provinces,  '^™' * 
each  returning  three  members,  Griqualand  West  was  con- 
stituted an  eighth  province  in  1880  under  the  Griqualand  West 
Annesaiion  Act  of  1877,  but  only  returns  one  nitmber  to  the 
Council;  and  British  Beclmanaiand,  under  the  Annexation 
Act  of  1895,  now  forms  a  ninth  province,  also  returning  one 
member  only.  The  Legislative  Council  therefore  consists  of 
iwcniy-three  members,  the  President  of  the  Council  being 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony.  Smaller  electoral  divisions 
return  representatives  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  There 
are  thirty-nine  such  divisions  in  all,  two  of  which,  viz.  Cape- 
town and  Kimberley,  return  four  members  each ;  three, 
viz.  Tembuland,  Griqualand  East,  and  Mafeking,  return  one 
member  each;  while  the  remaining  thirty-lour  are  two- 
member  constituencies.  The  total  number  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  is  seventy-nine,  and  they  elect  their 
own  Speaker, 

Local  Boards  in  one  form  or  another  are  numerous  in  the  gjtinit^ 
colony,  municipal  institutions  having  been  in  existence  since  J?^'*" 
1836.     The  larger  towns  have  Town  Councils  under  special 
acts   of  incorporation.      At   smaller    centres   Municipalities 
I  bave  been  established  under  the  general  municipal  U.w  oC 
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fll.  ihe  colony;  while  for  villages  not  large  enough  to  be 
endowed  wiih  full  municipal  privileges  a  system  of  ViUagt 
Management  Boards  has  been  devised.  These  lasl-nimed 
boards  have  no  power  of  levying  rales,  but  must  make  appli- 
cation for  that  purpose  to  the  Divisional  Councils.  Divisional 
Councils  came  into  existence  under  an  Act  of  i 
main  duties  being  the  maintenance  and  improvcmfnl  of 
roads  in  ihe  division  or  district  which  they  represent.  Such 
divisions  are  not  identical  with  the  constituencies  which 
return  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  arc  ar«i 
marked  off  for  administrative  or  judicial  purposes.  Each 
division  is  in  charge  of  a  Civil  Commissioner  or  Residetu 
Magistrate,  and  the  same  officer  usually  acts  in  botli 
capacities '.  The  Civil  Commissioners  are  CK-offido  chair- 
men of  the  Divisional  Councils. 
Jaw  and  The  law  of  ilie  colony  is  Roman  Dutch  law,  modified  hj 
Justin        ^j,jg  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature.     In  the  districts  » 

Ilhe  east  of  the  Kei  River  a  special  Native  Territories  Pen 
Code  is  in  force.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  CM 
Justice  and  eight  Puisne  Judges,  three  of  whom  form  i 
Eastern  Districts  Court,  and  three  ihe  High  Court  of  Griqni 
land.  Minor  cases  are  brought  before  the  c 
Resident  Magistrates  and  of  paid  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
The  total  area  of  the  Cape  Colony,  including  Brilil 
Bechuanaland,  is,  on  a  rough  estimate,  nearly  277, o< 
miles.  I(  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  United  Kingt 
larger  than  Austria  and  Hungary,  smaller  than  Sweden  ■ 
Norway.  As  compared  with  the  Australasian  colonies,  J 
comes  nearest  in  size  to  New  South  Wales,  but  U  not  | 
large  as  that  colony.  Its  greatest  breadth  in  a  straight  H 
east  and  west  is  about  750  slalute  miles,  its  greatest  leiq 
in   a   straight   line    north  and    south   is   about  600  stai 


'  ^^  here  ihere  is  1  ReaidenI  Magi^Ii 
xnmia&ioDci,  lb«  stci  in  qpestioa  H 
divition. 


liles.  Its  westernmost  point  on  the  continuous  coast- 
le',  vix.  the  mouih  of  lUe  Orange  River,  is  in  16°  27' 
isi  longitude ;  its  easternmost  point,  the  mouth  of  the  Um- 
mvuna  River,  is  in  30"  1  o'  ea^t  longitude.  Its  southernmost 
Liremity.CapeAguIhas.is  in  34-50  south  latitude;  its  northern 
wndary,  the  Molopo  River  and  the  Ramaihlabama  spruit,' 
uches  a  point  which  lies  in  about  35-38  degrees,  of  south 
titude. 

Viewed  from  the  outside,  the  Cape  Colony,  with  a  very  ^ 
ng  extent  of  coast-line,  facing  west,  south,  and  cast,  is 
triously  inaccessible.  Its  shores,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
tie  indented,  and  ate  de6cietii  in  natural  harliours,  in 
iluaries  of  navigable  rivers.  The  western  side  of  South 
frica  is  especially  unbroken  and  harbourless. 

One  of  the  few  inlets  on  this  side  of  any  value  is  Walfish  '' 
*  Walwich  Bay,  in  33"  south  latitude,  within  the  tropics,  and 
Hween  seven    and   eiglit   hundred    miles   from  Capetown. 

has  borne  its  name  of  Whale  Bay  ever  since  Portuguese 
mes,  and  was  little  visited  except  by  whalers  and  other 
ihing  i-essels  until  ihe  Rhenish  missionaries  in  the  present 
:Dtury  began  their  work  in  South-western  Africa.  Vessels 
oni  the  Cape,  both  Dutch  and  English,  took  possession  of 
le  Bay  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  :  in  March,  1878,  it  was 
lally  and  formally  proclaimed  to  be  a  British  possession'; 
id  it  is  now,  under  a  Colonial  Act  of  1884,  a  detached 
irt  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  charge  of  a  Resident  Magistrate. 

A  low  sandy  peninsula,  ending  in  Pelican  Point,  runs 
^nhward  for  four  miles  or  more,  and  between  this  peninsula 
id  the  mainland,  facing  north,  is  the  Bay,  of  horseshoe 
lapc,  between  three  and  four  miles  wide  at  the  entrance, 
fording  a  safe  and  sheltered  anchorage.  At  the  south-east 
>d  of  the  bay,  on  the  mainland,  is  tbe  settlement,  consisting 

^few  traders'  stores  and  a  mission  station.     The  country 
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Part  11.  round  is  a  succession  of  barren  sand-hills,  eicepl  on  the 
^^  ~**~  Bomh-east,  where,  at  a  distance  of  from  tliirieen  lo  eighlceo 
^^L  miles  from   the  coast,  there  is  water  and  good  pasturage. 

^H  The  lolal  area  of  British  territory  round  the  bay,  Ijing  iti  the 

^^1  midst  of  the  German  Protectorate,  is  about  forty  miles  in 

^H  length  nonh  and  south,  with  a  depth  inland  not  esceeding 

^^P  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.     As  the  one 

^H  harbour  on  a  long  expanse  of  coast,  and  as  a  starting-point 

^^1  for  the  interior,  Walfish   Bay  has  undoubted  value,  but  in 

^H  itself  it  is  a  desolate  possession,  surrounded  by  desert  and  hi 

^^m  removed  from  the  centres  of  civilisation.     In  1891,  according 

^H  to  the  census  returtis,  the  population  of  t}ie  district  DUmbered 

^H  768,  nearly  all  of  Hottentot  race,  the  while  residents  beinf 

^H  only  seventeen.     The  inner  lagoon  at  the  end  of  the  bay  ii 

^H  a  good  fishing  ground,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ti 

^H  with  the  natives  passes  through  the  port.     The  chief  arttd 

^f  of  export  some  years  ago  were  ivory  and  ostrich  fearh« 

but  at  the  present  day  the  wealth  of  tlie  inland  tribes  tnain 

consists  in  cattle. 

hhabt^and      North  of  Walfish  Bay  the  coast  of  Damaraland,  south  of  I 
idm™     ^^  coast  of  Great  Naraaqualand,  belongs  lo  Germany,  bi 

there  are  some  islets,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  lying  off  d 

latter  coast  which  are  owned  by  the  Cape  Colony.     Thd 

tare  the  island  of  Ichaboe  and  the  Penguin  islands,  valuabll 
for  the  guano  which  is  collected  on  them.     They  were  deSr. 
nitely  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  1874,  having  previously  beat 
declared  to  be  British  possessions. 
Tkemeuik       At  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  in  28°  38' south  latitude^  .4^ 
Qranre        begins  the  continuous  coast-line  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Hivrr,         by  banks  of  sand,  the  river  cannot  be  entered  from  the  sea,  ai 
the  greatest  waterway  of  the  South  African  peninsula  is,  I 
purposes  of  navigation,  absolutely  useless.     Six  miles  to  i 
Caft  Vol.    south  is  the  historic  Cape  Voltas,  the  cape  of  turns,  so  n 
'*"■  by  the  Portuguese  sailor  Diaz,  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape,  I 

he  trimmed  tiU  s^s  10  vhe  cb^vi^<.a%  «iii<is  \  and  fifty  n 


from  the  Orange  River  is  Pori  Nolloih '  or  Robbe  Bay,  the    Skct.  I. 
place  of  outlet  for  the  copper-bearing  districts  of  Namaqua-     '^"'  '• 
land,  distant  by  sea  300  miles   from  Capetown.     There  is  pgri 
a  little  town  at  Port  NoUoth.  and  from  the  port  a  mineral  j^'"^'*- 
railway,  on  a  a  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  owned  by  the  Cape  Copper 
Mining  Company,  runs  inland  for  ninety-lwo  miles  to  the 
bmous  copper  mines  at  Ookiep. 

Below  Port  NoUoth  the  barren  sandy  coast  stretches  south- 
east for  more  than  200  miles,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Olifanls, 
or  Elephants  River,  closed  like  other  South  African  rivers  by 
a  bar  of  sand,  until,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helena  Bay, 
the  beach  and  sand-hills  are  but  an  outer  fringe  to  good 
corn-growing  and  grazing  country  inland.  St.  Helena  Bay  St.  Htk 
is  a  semi-circular  indentation  in  the  coast,  with  a  diameter  of  '' 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Dcseada  on  the  north  to 
Cape  St.  Martin  on  the  south.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Berg  River,  flowing  from  some  of  the  richest  and  earliest 
settled  districts  of  the  colony,  but  no  setdement  of  any  size 
is  on  its  shores,  and  no  port  attracts  trade  to  this  section 
of  the  coast.  Cape  St.  Martin  is  in  32°  43'  south  latitude, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  due  south  of  this  cape  is 
Saldanha  Bay,  more  noted  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cape  Saldanha 
Colony  than  at  the  present  time.  Saldanha  Bay  is  a  fine  ^"J'- 
natural  harbour,  the  Gnest  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Africa;  but  it  is  out  of  the  way,  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  main  centres  of  the  colony,  and  the  supply  of  fresh 
waier  is  not  so  plentiful  as  at  other  ports.  It  is  therefore 
little  used  except  for  purposes  of  quarantine,  and  no  town  has 
grown  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Saldanha  Bay  the  coast  runs  sharply  to  the  south- 
east as  far  as  C.ipe  Aguiiias,  and  midway  between  the  two 
points  is  the  Cape  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Table 
Bay.     Table  Bay  is  neatly  sixty  miles  distant  from  Saldanha  TailiBi 
.  Nolloth,  of  H.  M.  frvii(,  who 
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Part  II.   Bay,  and  five  miles  norlii  of  its  entrance  is  Robben  (Seal) 

~**~      Island  ',^flat,  low-lying,  nearly  two  miles  in  length  by  o 

/^^        breadlh,  noied  in  ihe  annals  of  ihe  colony  from  the  earlJesi 

limes  as  a  stale  prison,  and  now  the  scene  of  a  lunatic  asylum 

and  a  leper  establishment. 

K  Table  Bay,  with    Capetown    on    its    shores   and  Tabte 

^M  Mountain   for  its  baLltground,  is   one   of  the  well-knovfiif 

^1  scenes   of  the  world,  told  of  in  many  books,  depicted  bf 

^M  many  hands.     Facing  due  north,  the  bay  looks  towards  thoMK 

^B  northern  lands  from  which  European  colonists,  now  in  counii^ 

^P  less  numbers,  have  for  t^vo  centuries  and  a  half  landed  o 

^M  shores;  and  the  small  Diiich  settlement  which  Van  Riebeek 

^M  founded  has  become  a  large  and  growing  city.    The  mouth  ti 

^M  the  bay  is  four  miks  wide  between  the  mainland  oi 

^M  and  on  the  west  Mouill^  Point  and  Green  Point  which  fom 

^M  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  Cape  peninsula.     Sena- 

^/  circular  in  shape,  large  and  commodious,  Table  Bay  hac 

been,  and  is  still  being  made,  by  means  of  breakwaters  a 

harbour  works,  comparatively  safe  for  shipping ;  but  iiatuiaRj 

the  anchorage  is  dangerous  and  exposed  lo  tlje  north-wesiers 

»  gales  which  blow  more  especially  in  the  winter  time  ftoi 

May  to  November,  and  lo  the  south-eastern  winds  which  ■ 
summer  come  driving  down  through  the  gaps  past  TaU 
Mountain. 
Captitmm  In  the  bend  of  the  bay,  on  its  western  and  soulh-wcste 
^i'^j  shores,  stands  Capetown,  with  Table  Mountain  towerii 
above  it.  Its  suburbs  run  north  on  the  western  side  <rf  ti 
bay  to  Green  Point  and  Sea  Point,  and,  in  the  oppo^ 
direction,  circling  east  round  the  northern  end  of  the  mom 
tain-range  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Cape  peninsnk 
turn  southward  down  that  peninsula  at  the  back  of  ti 
mountains  towards  False  Bay.  In  this  direction  there  i 
a  railway  connecting' Table  Bay  and  Simons  Bay,  leatiaj 
the  main  line  at  Salt  River  junction  two  miles  out  of  C 
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[own,  running  southward  through  Rondebosch,  Wynberg,  Sect.  I 
past  ihe  outskJns  of  Uie  Conslaniia  disirict,  to  Muizenberg, 
Kalk  Bay,  and  eventually  to  Simonsiown  on  the  shores  of 
Simons  Bay,  about  twenty-three  miles  by  rail  from  Cape- 
All  these  places  arc  within  the  Cape  peninsula,  the  rugged 
tnoantatnous  promontorv  which  runs  south  and  south-east 
for  over  thirty  mites,  and  ends  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Simons  Bay  is  an  inlet  of  False  Bay,  which  latter  bay  bounds  False  Baf- 
the  Cape  peninsula  on  the  east  and  south,  as  Table  Bay  "^fy'""^ 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  False  Bay  is  far  larger  than  Table 
Bay.  In  shape  it  is  tliri«  parts  of  a  circle,  facing  south,  as 
the  oiher  bay  faces  norih,  with  an  entrance  sixteen  miles 
Vfide  and  a  depth  inland  of  eighteen  miles.  Eleven  mites 
nonh  of  the  entrance,  in  a  comer  of  its  western  shore,  is 
Simons  Bay,  safeguarded  by  a  projecting  point  of  land  from 
the  south-easterly  gales,  which  blow  straight  into  False  Bay. 
Here,  in  a  haven  more  favoured  by  nature  than  Table  Bay, 
is  the  Imperial  coaling  station  for  South  Africa. 

The    census  of  1891    gave  Capetown    a    population    of  Pofulatit 
51,151 ;  hut,  if  the  suburbs  be  included,  the  population  at  the  "l^^^^^ 
present  day  cannot  be  far  short  of  90.000.     It  may  be  con-  dUtancei 
sidered  as  a  town  with  a  double  harbour,  for  Simons  Bay 
is    for   practical    purposes    a    pon    of  Capetown.      Taking 
a  very  rough  estimate  of  distances  in  statute  miles,  on  the 
western  side  it  is  nearly  6,800  miles  distant  from  Plymouth, 
over  3,000  milts  from  Sierra  Leone,  under  a, 100  from  the 
Congo,  nearly  i.ooo  from  St.  Helena,  1,750  from  .Ascension, 
3.730  from  Rio  Janeiro,  4,140  from  Montevideo.     On  the 
eastern  side  it  is  930  miles  from  Durban,  under  a,Soo  from 
Zanzibar,  5,300  from  Bombay,  3,600  from  Mauritius,  and 
5,600  miles  from  King  George's  Sound. 

From  False  Bay  the  coast  runs  south-east  as  far  as  Cape  Capt 
Agulhas,  the  souihernmost  point  of  Africa,  in  about  34-50  ^S^'*^- 
south  latitude  and  30  degrees  east  longitude.    Beyond  itkV& 
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Part  II.    cape  the  direction  of  the  coast-line  is  a  little  north  of  eaSL 

""*'"      The  inouih  of  the  Breede  River  is  passed,  Gaurits  Rivet, 

Flesih  and  Fish  Bays,  known  lo  the  earliest  explorers' ;  M>d 

A/end        round  Cape  St.  Blaize  lies  Mossel   Bay,  about   240  mila 

■*"■''■  from  Capetown,  a  port   of  some   importance   as  an  oaild 

»for  the  central  coast  disiricls  of  the  colony,  sheltered  (lom 
the  westerly  gales  but  exposed  lo  the  south-east.  Beyond 
Mossel  Bay  is  the  harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
T/ii  Knys-  Knysna  River,  entered  between  cliffs  on  either  side,  and  ova 
'"'  a  double  bar.    Safe  and  landlocked,  the  harbour  is 

only  to  small  vessels,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  limber  trade,  foi 
the  Knysna  district  is  in  the  forest  region  of  the  Cape  Colonj. 
Algoa  Bay       Further  to  the  east,  past  Pletlenberg  Bay,  Cape  St.  Fiand^, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Gamtoos  River,  the  lighthouse  on  C*[H 
Recife  marks  the  western  end  of  Algoa  Bay,  its  easiemmot 
point  being  Woody  Cape,  and  ihe  distance  between  the  two 
points  being  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.     A  rocky  islrt 
in  the  bay  was  the  furthest  point  reached  by  ihc  PortugucK 
voyager,  Banliolomew  Diaz,  on  the  first  memorable  voyage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Here  he  set  up  a  crou, 
before   turning   reluctantly  homewards,  and    the   rock  still 
bears  the  name  of  Si.  Croix.     On  ilie  soulh-weslcm  shorn 
of  the  bay  is  Port  Elizabeth,  about  450  mites  distant  from 
Capetown,  and    zoo  miles  from  i^Iossel  Bay,     Port  Elia-. 
beth,  in  1891,  contained  over  23, coo  inh.ibitants. 
port  and  chief  town  of  the  eastern  disiricls  of  the  Caj 
Colony,  and  in  point  of  trade  it  is  now  ijie  first  seaport 
the   colony,  Capetown  taking   the    second  place,  and 
London  the  third.     The  anchorage  is  good  though  cx{ 
as  is  the  case  wiih  most  of  these  southern  bays,  to  the 
east  winds,  and  there  is  good  railway  communication 
the  interior.     The  growing  importance  of  Pott  Elizabeth 
due  not  merely  lo  the  fact  that  it  is  the  outlet  of  pastoral 
agricultural  districts  which  year  by  year  are  better  develo] 
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but  Still  more  to  its  geographical  posiiion  in  relation  Co  the  Sect.  I, 
Icrriiories  furiher  inland.  The  route  from  thJa  port  to 
the  Transvaal  gold-lields  is  shorter  and  more  direct  than 
ihc  journey  from  Capetown.  Capetown  is  the  historic 
capital,  the  mother  town  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  Port 
Elizabeth,  more  specially  connected  with  British  settlement, 
is  geographically  the  central  landing-place  for  South  Africa. 

From  A'goa  Hay  onward  the  coast  turns  more  and  more 
to  the  north-east.  About  eighty  miles  beyond  Port  Elizatieth 
is  Port  Alfred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie  River,  flowing  di 
from  Grahamsiown,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  inland; 
nod  about  seventy  miles  furiher  on,  past  the  mouths  of  the 
Great  Fish  River  and  the  Keiskamma,  is  the  third  scapoit  of 
the  colony,  East  London,  at  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo  £"'' 
River,  150  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  160  miles  from  Durban.  "  "* 
The  drawback  to  this  port  has  been  the  sand  bar  at  the 
mouih  of  ihe  river,  but  by  artificial  means,  by  dredging  and 
constructing  training  walls,  the  channel  has  been  deepened 
and  ihe  harbour  made  available  for  larger  ships  than  formerly. 
The  town,  whose  population  in  1891  was  just  short  of 
7,000,  stands  on  ihe  southern  bank  of  the  river,  about  forty 
miles  south-east  of  King  Williamslown.  an  inland  town 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  ISuffalo  River.  The  districts  which 
more  immediately  feed  the  port,  lying  between  the  Great 
Fish  River  and  the  Kei,  were  not  so  many  years  ago  troubled 
border  districts,  the  scene  of  many  Kaffir  wars  and  of 
German  settlement;  but  East  London  is  not  dependent  on 
them  alone,  for,  passing  through  Queenstown,  the  railway  is 
now  carried  on  to  the  Transvaal  gold-fields,  to  which  Ihe 
route  from  East  London  is  in  mileage  shorter  than  that  from 
Port  Elizabeth. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  miles  beyond  East  London  the  Tie  Tr» 
Kei  River  falls  into  ihe  sea,  beyond  which,  as  far   as  the  '^' j^ 
boundary  of  Natal,  is  ihe  coast-line  of  the  Transkei  Terri-  Caaic. 
lories  and  Pondoland,  all  of  which  now  forms  an  integral 
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FII.  part  of  the  Cape  Colony.  From  the  Kei  to  the  Utntamviint, 
the  river  \vhich  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Niia).  the 
land  runs  in  a  direct  north-easterly  direction  for  150  mile* 
Various  rivers  come  down  to  the  sea  on  this  section  of  the 
coast,  among  oiliers  llie  Bashee  and  the  Umtala,  but  iht 
only  harbour  10  be  noticed,  and  that  at  present  a  very  smil 
Pen  SI.  one,  is  Port  Sl  John's  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umzimvuhu  River, 
-'''  "^  which,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles  ftom  the  sea.flon 

I  through  a  mountain  gorge  with  cliffs  1,100  feet  high.   ThcM 

cliffs  are  well  known  as  the  Caies  of  St.  John,  and 
point  on  the  South  African  coast  is  the  scenery  so  sirikiD^ 
picturesque.     A  railway  is  now  being  made  inland  from  ihl 
port,  and  with  the  development  of  Pondoland  under  colonial 
rule  the  harbour  of  St.  John  should  grow  in  importance 
enteral  Such  is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  coast-line  of  Ihe  C^ 

a/"?*"^     Colony.     It  is  worth  noting  for  the  bearing  which  it  has 
Souik  the  story  of  South  African  colonisation.     Here   is  a  weB- 

eBa'i^l?Hi     rounded  peninsula  holding  a  central  position  on  ihe  eanh't 
surface,  but  with  uninviting  and  dangerous  shores  girt 
stormy  seas  and  strong  currents.     Why  did  colonisatioD  it 

I  South  Africa  lag  so  far  behind  discovery  ?    Why,  «  hen  seldet- 

mem  began,  did  it  expand  so  slowly  ?  One  obvioua 
was  that  South  African  seas  and  lands  were  inhospitable,  t 
men  looked  in  vain  for  the  natural  harbours  and  the  o 
venient  water-ways  which  in  other  continents  made  easy 
coming  and  going  of  the  trader  and  the  colonist.  Tl 
went  by  instead  of  remaining.  They  learnt  to  look  on 
Africa  as  at  best  no  more  than  a  temporary  haiting- 
A  glance  at  the  map  too  will  show  that  all  down  the 

L  seaboard  there  is  no  port  or  settlement  of  even  ibird-i 
importance.  It  is  only  when  Table  Bay  is  reached  that 
inhabited  and  habitable  coast  begins,  and  north-east  fr 
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Table  Bay  runs  Ihe  main  line  of  life  into  the  interior.  Thus,  Sect. 
for  practical  purposes  at  the  present  day,  the  seaboard  of 
South  Africa  begins  at  Table  Bay,  and  its  centre  is  not  where 
ihe  capital  Capetown  stands,  but  rather  at  Algoa  Bay,  the 
landing-place  of  the  Albany  settlers,  which  was  the  true 
inlrl  of  British  colonisation.  Take  the  four  chief  ports  in 
British  South  Africa  from  west  to  cast,  Capetown,  Port 
Eliiatwth,  East  London,  and  Durban,  From  Capetown 
to  Port  Elizabeth  is  roughly  a  distance  of  450  sea  mites, 
from  Port  Elizabeth  to  East  London  150,  from  East  London 
to  Durban  160'. 

Nest  take  the  railways  inland.  From  Capetown  lo  the 
Transvaal  gold-fields  is  a  distance  of  over  1,000  miles,  from 
Port  Elizabeth  under  750,  from  East  London  under  700, 
from  Durban  483.  Capetown  is  the  historic  centre  on 
the  South  African  coast,  it  is  not  the  geographical  centre. 
Further  east  by  sea  and  land  is  the  natural  trend  of  European 
colonisation. 

In  describing  the  land  of  the  Cape  Colony,  it  is  a  little  TJk  in- 
difEcult  lo  determine  what  are  the  most  natural  subdivisions  /JToi* 
for  the  purposes  of  geographical  description.  The  mountain  Colony. 
ranges,  as  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out,  run  roughly 
parallel  to  the  sea,  and  the  land  lies  in  successive  plateaus. 
Thus  a  straight  hne  drawn  north  from  the  coast,  half-way 
between  Capetown  and  Port  Elizabeth,  to  the  Orange 
River,  would  pass  llirough  a  coast  district  with  its  own  lines 
of  bills,  through  an  intermediate  inland  plateau,  the  Great 
Karroo,  and  through  a  further  plateau  again,  the  Upper 
Karroo,  which  stretches  to  the  Orange  River.  But  the  Orange 
River  is  not  a  natural  boundary  any  more  than  it  is  the 
political  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Upper  Karroo 
is  the  main  plateau  of  tlie  continent  and  stretches  beyond 
the  river  through  Griqualand  West,  through  British  Becbuana- 
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land,  and  through  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  Motcotw, 
the  South  African  peninsula  being  semi-circular,  a  descrip^ 
which  took  a  line  only  from  south  lo  north  would  not  be 
adequate.     There  is  also  a  wide  distinction  bepveen  west 
and  east,  a  dry  and  in  many  parts  barren  and  thinly-popu- 
lated west,  and   a   well-watered    east  wiih   3    large  wax»t 
population.     While  too  the  mountains  turn  with  the  Coa«, 
and  at  most  points  a  line  can  more  or  less  definitely  bt 
drawn  between  coast  region  and  inland  plateau,  inland  there 
is  a  general  slope  upward  from  west  to  east,  as  indJcitcd  bf 
the  course  of  the  Orange  River,  and  here  and  there  on  the 
map  are  subsidiary  groups  of  mountains  and  hills  which  gi« 
to  the  colony  a  broken  and  varied  area  difficult  to  outlitK. 
r-      The   main   mountain    buttress   of  the   main    comincniil 
'■  plateau  runs,  like  the  coast,  in  a  semi-circle.     At  the  norlh- 
western  end  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  Little  Namaqualand, 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  Kamiesbergen,  rising  to  over  j.ooo 
feet.     Continued  in  a  south-easterly  direction  as  the  Lan^ 
bergen,   Kamiskow,    and   BokVeveld   mountains,  this  main 
range  turns  the  corner  as  the  coast  turns,  bearing  the  naine 
of  the    Rogqeveld,  and    runs   east  in  the   Komsberg 
Nieuwveld  moimtains.      Bearing  north  of  east    under  tbc 
name  of  Sneeuwbergen,  one  peak  of  which,  the  Compassberg^. 
is  7,800  feel  high,  the  highest  point  in  the  Cape  Colony,  ibB' 
mountain  line  is  carried  on  by  the  Stormberg  range,  until  fc' 
becomes    the  Quaihlamba  or  Drakensberg  mountains,  ihB: 
best  defined  mountain- range  in  South  Africa,  whose  c( 
is  due  north-east,  strictly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  easternmost  districts 
Cape  Colony,  and  of  Natal,  the  outer  boundary  of  Qasuii 
and  the  Orange  Free  Stale, 

This  semi-circle  of  mountains  is  the  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Cape  Colony,     On  the  inside  the 
run  into  the  Orange  River,  on  the  outside  they  run 
south,  or  south-east  into  the  sea.     In  the  latter 
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larger  streams,  as  a  rule,  find  iheir  way  in  Kloofs  or  ravines  Selt, 
through  one  or  more  inlermediale  lines  of  mounlains  lying  _ 
between  the  main  range  and  the  sea,  and  parallel  to  the  one  T'u 
and  the  other.  In  the  north-west  the  main  range,  the  ^^^^ 
Kamiesbergen,  is  the  only  mountain  line  between  ihe  interior 
and  the  sea;  but,  lower  down  on  the  western  side,  the  Cedar- 
berg  and  Olifants  River  mountains  form  a  second  and 
subsidiary  barrier,  parallel  lo  the  sea  coast  and  parallel  also 
to  the  main  mountain  range.  These  mounlains  culminate 
in  the  Great  Winterhoek,  a  point  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet  high ;  and,  being  carried  on,  ihey  round  the 
comer  of  the  continent  under  the  name  of  the  Drakenslein 
and  Hex  River  mountains,  directly  fronting  the  Cape  penin- 
sula. The  comer  being  turned  and  the  land  running  west 
and  east,  there  are  now,  for  many  miles,  two  subsidiary  ranges 
instead  of  one,  clearly  defined,  parallel  to  the  sea,  to  the 
main  range,  and  to  each  other.  Of  these  two  ranges,  the 
one  nearest  the  sea  is  known  successively  as  the  Langebergen, 
the  Ouieniqua,  and  the  Langkloof  mountains,  ending  on  the 
borders  of  the  Uitenhage  division,  not  far  short  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  Behind  them  the  second  line  is  the  Zwartebergen, 
continued  east  as  the  Baviaan's  Kloof  mounlains,  the  Cocks- 
comb mountains,  and  the  Zuurbcrg.  As  the  coast  turns  up 
lo  the  east,  ihe  mountains  become  more  irregular  in  their 
grouping,  but  the  Winterberg  and  the  Amatola  mountains 
form  an  inlermediale  barrier  between  the  main  range  of  the 
continent  and  the  sea ;  and  similarly  through  the  Transkei 
Territories,  and  on  the  border-line  between  Pondolaiid  and 
Griqualand  East,  where  are  well  defined  points  such  as 
Hounl  Frere  and  Mount  Ayliff,  the  traveller  from  the  sea 
to  the  main  mountain  range  which  guards  the  interior  would 
cross  at  least  one  Hne  of  hills  or  mountains.  Only  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  south  the  chief  feature  of  South 
African  geography,  the  rising  of  the  land  by  distinct  sleps 
from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  is  most  clearly  marked,  and 
VOL.  tv  (a).  c 
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[Tamt  11    that  at  every  point  the  innermost  range  is  the  main  rai^ 
I  —„—      jjjg  gQUfce  and  the  dividing  place  of  the  larger  rivers, 

t-  The  greatest  river  system  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  thai  of  At 
^Orange  Orange  River.  The  chter  feeders  of  this  river  are  on  die 
northern  s,ide,  the  Caledon,  the  Vaal,  and  the  LTibutariei( 
of  the  Vaal.  On  the  southern  side  it  is  fed  by  many  streamy 
but  none  of  great  size,  and  the  further  it  Rows  west,  the  kK 
water  it  receives.  Rising  amid  the  highest  and  eastemmoit 
points  of  the  Drakensberg,  it  flows  for  over  a  thousand  ini!» 
to  the  Weslern  Sea,  draining,  with  its  tributaries,  an  estimated 
area  of  300,000  square  miles;  but  it  varies  in  volume,  it 
runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course  in  an  inaccessible  cbannd, 
is  of  comparatively  little  use  to  the  land  through  which 
of  no  use  when  it  reaches  the  sea.  The  other  rive 
Cape  Colony  are  of  small  importance.  Most  of  them  alw 
between  flood  and  drought,  and  are  devoid  of  na«( 
estuaries.  On  the  west  coast  are  the  Ohfanii 
Berg  River.  On  the  south  coast  are,  among  others, 
Breede.  the  Gauritz,  the  Knysna,  the  Gamtoos,  and  the  Sui 
Rivers ;  and  on  the  south-east  the  rivers  are  num< 
including  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  Keisfcamma,  the  Bul 
ihe  Kei.  the  Bashee,  the  Umiata.  and  llie  Umzimvubu. 

The  coasts  of  South  Africa  are  difficult  of  access. 
the  coast-line  there  is  a  succession  of  mountain  barriers 
lueuiitit  rivers  when  constant  are  usually  rapid,  and  the  sti 
'^tuinein  "^  '''^  plateau  are  dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
naiural  irrigation  purposes,  many  if  not  most  of  the  South  AlHcan 
'^mmuHi-  "^'^'^  ^""^  °^  '''^'^  value,  uncertain  in  volume,  and  flowing  1b 
.atitH  Ikon  deep  channels  ;  while  in  the  whole  of  the  Cape  Colony  there 
Australia.  '^  "'''  ^^^  "''^'"  which  can  fairly  be  called  a  navigifah 
water-way.  Of  all  the  lands  on  the  earth's  surface 
js  none  where  the  obstacles  to  colonisation  have  been 

Lthan  they  have  been  in  Souih  Africa;  there  is  t>one 
colonists,  having  at  length  entered  it,  would,  as  they  dispersed' 
be  more  cut  off  from  on«  a-nother ;  and  there  is  none  where 
I . 
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modern  engineering  has  been  of  more  priceless  value,  as  Sbct.  L 
ginng  ihe  means  of  communication  which  nature  has  J^| 
refused. 

Canada  opens  towards  Europe  in  ihe  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Il  has  lakes  and  rivers  almost  innumerable  which  have  been 
highwaj's  of  colonisation ;  and  up  to  the  line  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  stretches  an  even  conlinent.  Australia, 
not  unlike  a  larger  South  Africa  in  some  points  in  its 
geographical  outline,  is  yet  far  belter  furnished  with  harbours 
jnd  far  less  barred  by  mountain  ranges.  Nature,  in  short, 
has  given  no  helping  hand  to  the  colonising  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Possibly,  posterity  will  judge  that,  for  that  very 
reason,  this  difficult  land  has  been  well  and  strongly  colonised. 

The  best-watered  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  the  coast  A'aiM/o// , 
districts  from  the  Cape  peninsula  eastward.  In  the  north-west  cufen/ 
ihtre  is  a  nearly  rainless  eone,  the  annual  rainfall  at  Port 
Nolloth  not  exceeding  two  to  three  inches.  To  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  colony  the  south-easterly  winds  in  the  summer 
seai^on  bring  rain  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  Cape 
peninsula  and  in  the  western  districts  the  winter  months  are 
the  rainy  months,  and  rain  comes  from  the  Atlantic  with 
westerly  and  north-westerly  winds.  Inland,  the  curving 
mountains  intercept  the  rain  from  west  or  east  alike,  and 
on  the  Karroos  behind  them  the  fall  is  much  less  than  on 
Ihe  side  which  faces  the  sea.  Throughout  the  colony  the 
rainfall  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year,  but  at  the  Cape- 
town observatory  there  is  recorded  an  average  annual  rainfall 
of  about  twenty-eight  inches,  and  at  King  Williamsiown 
of  about  twenty-six.  The  average  therefore  in  the  south  and 
south-east  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  difference  from  year  to  year  is  considerably  greater, 
and  the  evaporation  is  much  greater  also.  Inland,  on  the 
Karroos,  the  annual  rainfall  may  be  said  to  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches,  increasing  from  west  to  east,  but  rarely  rising 
to  twenty  and  often  falling  below  ten.     Here  ^c  tam^s  Ntt^ 
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intermittent,  and  often  comes  in  llic  form  of  ihunder-showoi 
Beyond  the  Orange  River,  at  Kimberley,  the  annual  iiinUl 
is  about  eighteen  inches,  hut  further  north,  at  Mafeking  in 
British  Bechuanaland,  it  is  larger  and  reaches  thirty  inches, 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Cape  Colony  is 
estimated  to  be  63°,  being  much  the  same  temperature  u 
that  of  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  At  the  Capetown  obsenraiorjr 
the  mean  is  61°,  the  mean  maximum  being  71^  and  ihc  nKia 
minimum  53".  But  any  gefleral  slatemeni  of  the  climaic  of 
a  lerrilory  so  extensive  and  so  varied  in  surface  is  somcwbl 
misleading.  Mafeking,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  colon)', 
is  870  miles  by  rail  north-east  of  Capetown,  and  therefore 
nearer  by  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  tropics.  On  the  Olhei 
hand,  the  temiieralure  of  the  inland  districts  is  inodilied  by 
their  height  above  the  sea  and  by  the  dryness  of  ihr  air;  End 
the  rainfall  as  well  as  the  aliiiude  of  the  west  is  lower  ihaa 
that  of  the  east  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  climate  of  Ca[<- 
town,  in  spite  of  storm  and  wind,  is  a  mild  Enghsh  climate: 
and  that  of  Grahamslown,  1,800  feet  above  the  sed,  is  for 
Englishmen,  in  point  of  healthiness,  all  that  could  be  desired. 
But  it  is  on  the  Karroos,  the  open  plains  beyond  the  mountains. 
thai  the  typical  South  African  climate  is  eiperienced,  vm 
dry,  verj'  bracing,  with  a  far  greater  difference  of  temperature 
between  day  and  night  than  is  the  case  on  the  lower  levels. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Karroo  is  a  bare  place,  and  exposed 
these  plateaus  are  to  the  full  strength  of  the  sim,  to  all  the 
freshness  of  the  air.  The  Karroo  proper  is  an  intermediale 
plateau,  lying  between  the  Zwartebergen  on  the  soutii  and  Aft 
main  mountain  range  of  ihe  continent  on  the  north. 
average  level  is  from  a.ooo  to  3.000  feet.  Beyond 
main  mountain  range  the  level  of  the  continental  plal 
sometimes  known,  as  far  as  the  Orange  River,  as  the  U] 
Karroo,  is  from  3,000  to  5,000  feel.  It  is  essentially  a  Hi 
giving  and  invigorating  climate,  ihis  inland  climate  of 
Africa.    The  pbysic^xie  ol  Y.Mia^ea.tt&  in  the  Cape  Colony 
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as  fine  as  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Boers  it  is  finer  than    Skct.  I. 
it  is,  in  their  oM  norlhem  home  '.  '^ 

The  plains  of  the  Karroo,  including  both  the  Karroo  proper  The  Paslih 
and  the  Upper  Karroo,  from  Calvinia  in  the  west  to  Middelburg  J""'  '""?"*■ 
in  the  east,  and  from  the  line  of  the  Zwartebergen  to  the  Cohny. 
Orange  River,  are  pastoral  districts,  where,  except  in  times 
of  unusual  drought,  sheep  thrive  upon  the  stunted  bush  which  Shup- 
forms  the  normal  vegetation  of  these  plains.    The  Fraserburg,-'''""'"^" 
Beaufort  West,  and  Victoria  West  divisions  are  typical  sheep- 
farming  districts  of  the  Karroo.    Still  larger  numbers  of  sheep, 
however,  are  lo  be  found  in  the  grass  country  to  the  east 
of   Ihe  Karroo,  in  the  divisions  of  Queenstown,  Cathcart, 
Stutterheim,  Wodehouse,    Aliwal  North,    and    Barkly  East. 
In  the  Transkei  Territories  too  there  is  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  sheep,  and  some  of  the  best  sheep  farms  are  in 
ihe    long  settled  districts  in  the  south-west  of  the  colony, 
in  Swellendam,  Caledon,  and  Bredasdorp.     The  sheep  are 
mainly  of  the  merino  breed,  more  valuable  as  wool  producers 
ihan  the  old  type  of  Cape  sheep  which  is  dying  out  except 
among   the  natives;    and    Ihe   great  bulk   of  the  wool    is 
exported  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London.     Wool,  as 
3  product  of  the  Cape  Colony,  is  supplemented  by  mohair; 
and  angora  goals,  which  yield  (he  latter  article,  are  pastured  ylngora 
in  many  districts,  especially  in  the  inland  divisions  behind  ^^^' 
Port  Elizabeth,  such   as  Somerset  East  and  Graaf  Reinet, 
Wherever  there  is  feed  in  the  colony  for  cattle,  cattle  are  Caiili: 
found,  more  especially  perhaps  in  the  coast  districts,  in  the 
eastern    and    north-easiern    grass   lands,  and   north    of  the 
Orange  River;  but  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Cape  Colony 
hardly  tends  to  increase,  for,  with  the  development  of  railways 
and  the  improvement  of  roads,  oxen  are  year  by  year  less 
required  for  purposes  of  transport ;  and  at  no  distant  time  the 

'  For  the  climate  of  South  Africa,  tee  a  paper  by  Dr.  Symea  Thompjoo 
on  S^u/i  Afriia  as  a  health  reioit.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
InstiiDte,  Tol.  II.  igSS-g. 
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^■dtRT  II.  Lrekker  in  his  ox-waggon  will  become  ihe  exception,  where 
^fc"**"  he  was  once  the  rule.  Nor  is  the  climate  or  the  soil  of 
^1  South  Africa,   taken  as   a  whole,  verj'  suitable  fot  dairr 

^H  fartning,   and    butter   and   cheese   are   siill    imported  from 

^P  beyond  the  i 

Ostrich  Ostrich  farming  is  a  speciality  of  South  Africa.    In  ihc 

/arming.      Q^^^  Colony  the  largest  ostrich  farms  are  in  ihe  Oudlshooni 
division,  in  the  south  of  the  colony  behind  Mossel  Ba)* ;  but 

»ihc  industry  is  also  carried  on  in  the   districts  roand  PoR  J 
Elizabeth,  the  divisions  of  Uitenhage,  Albany,  and  SoineTM(| 
East. 
Agritul-  Turning  from  the  pastoral  resources  of  (he  colony  ic 

""^''  agricultural  wealth,  it  must  be  noted  that  Ihe  Cape  Colony  ha* 

no  pretensions  to  be  one  of  the  grain-producing  territories  of 

Sm.  [he  world.     It  has  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  of  the 

north-west  of  Canada,  and  corn  hardly  appears  in  the  list  of 
exports.  Yel  (he  colony  produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  from 
wheat  10  maize  and  Kaffir  com,  wheal  notably  in  iht 
soulh-«'esl  corner,  where  from  very  early  days  of  EuroptlB 
settlement  Malmesbury  and  Piquelberg  have  been  the  co* 
grower's  special  diatricls,  and  maize  or  mealies  in  those  pam 
of  the  colony,  such  as  the  Transkei,  where  there  is  a  large 
fVitif.         native  population.     Next  lo  corn  comes  wine.     There  «» 

I  a  time  when  wine  was  the  best-known  product  of  the  Cap% 

and  when  Conslantia  fetched  a  monopoly  price  in  Europe^ 
Thai  time  has  long  since  passed,  but  wine  is  still  exported 
from  the  Cape  ;  and,  if  the  csport  is  small,  it  is  not  the  grapt 
which  is  to  blame  so  much  as  the  manufacture  of  ihe  wim 
The  wine-growing  districts  are  the  Cape  peninsula  itsdl 
which  contains  the  famous  vineyards  of  Constautia,  and  til 
neighbouring  divisions  of  the  mainland,  Stellenboscfa,  Pin 
Maimesbury,  Worcester,  and  Robertson.  These  were  tb 
scenes  of  the  earliest  outlying  settlements,  where  the  Freud 
refugees  from  a  land  of  vines  brought  their  skill  and  knowIe()| 
fniii.        to  bear  upon  wine-growtng  in  South  Africa,     Fruit  of  4 
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kinds  grows  well  in  the  Cape  Colony,  varj'ing  with  the  level  Selt. 
of  the  land.  In  the  southern  distrids  is  the  largest  grouth, 
and  in  the  south  too,  especially  in  the  division  of  Oudtshoorn,  jaiacta, 
tobacto  is  cultivated. 

Tliere  is  forest  land  in  ihe  Cape  Colony,  not  on  the  bare  Foreat^ 
central  plains,  nor  now  to  any  extent  on  the  western  side  of 
the  colony,  (hough  the  name  of  the  Cedarberg  mountains  in 
ibe  Clanwilliam  division  tells  of  the  cedar  forests  which  once 
doUied  this  region.  The  best-known  forest  area  is  in  the  Tht  Ki^ 
centre  of  the  southern  coast,  where  the  rainfall  is  plentiful,  in  ""'"^ 
the  George.  Knysna,  and  Humansdorp  divisions.  Here  there 
is  a  belt  of  timber,  150  miles  long  with  a  depth  inland  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  valuable,  among  other  reasons,  as 
a  preserve  for  elephants.  The  other  ciiief  forest  region  is  The  Am 
further  to  the  east,  among  the  Amaiola  mountains  behind ' 
King  Williamsiown,    The  timber  includes  yellowwood,  stink-  i 

wood  used  in  making  waggons,  and  boxwood. 

Of  the  minerals  found  within  the  range  of  the  colony,  the  Minerab— 
diamonds  of  the  Kimberley  district  take  the  Rrst  place,  and  Jiamoads, 
the  copper  of  Namaqualand  comes  second ;  coal  is  found  ioffir,m 
and  mined  to  the  north  of  Queensiown  in  the  norlh-easlern 
dislricis,    at    Indwe,     Fairview,    Cyphergat,    and    Molteno. 
A  litUe  gold  is  mined  in  the  Knysna  division  on  the  southern  ^oUl. 
coast,  but  nearly  all  the  gold  which  swells  the  export  returns 
of  the  Cape  Colony  comes  from  beyond  its  borders. 

Dividing  die  colony  by  geographical  features,  climate,  and  Divisitn 
products,  there  is  a  desert  tract  in  the  north- west ^Namaqua-  ^^^ 
land,  whence    little  comes  but   copper.     To  the    south  of  //ami 
Namaqualand,  along  the  coast,  is  the  division  of  Clanwilliara,  '•"'^■ 
through  which  the  Olifanis  River  flows.     It  is  in  most  pans  ,f^ 
a  dry  area,  but  contains  grazing  lands,  and,  where  water  is 
more  plentiful,  grain  and  fruit  farms.    lis  population  is  small 
and  scattered,  and  it  contains  but  one  small  town  which  also 
bears  the  name  of  Clanwilliam.     Souih  of  this  division  are  /Sqi 
^Fiquetberg  and  Malraesbury,  corn-growing  districts  between 
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.  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  watered  by  the  Berg  River, 
a  considerable  population  of  Dutch  farmers.  Malmesbui);' 
'he  chief  centre  in  these  districts,  is  a  small  country  town  wiib 
between  i.ooo  and  3,000  inliabiiants,  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Capetown,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  this  brandi- 
line  being  the  westernmost  railway  in  the  Cape  Colony  «ilh 
the  exception  of  the  Copper  Company's  line  from  Ookiep  to 
Port  NoUoth. 

South  of  Mnlmesbury  are  what  would  in  England  be  callci! 
the  home  counties,  the  Cape  division,  Stellenbosrh,  and  the 

'  Paarl.  These  are  the  scenes  of  the  original  Dutch  antl 
French  settlers  in  (r  near  the  Cape  peninsula,  townsmen, 
vine  and  fruit  growers.  In  addition  to  Capetown  and  its 
suburbs,  there  are  in  the  peninsula  the  watering  place  of 
Kalk  Bay,  and  the  naval  station  of  Simonslown ;  and  outudf 
ii  are  the  old  Dutch  country  town  of  Sieilenbosch, 
3,ooo  to  4,000  inhabitants,  the  chief  educational  c 
outside  Capetown,  of  the  western  districts  of  the  colony, 
Paarl  with  a  population  of  8,000,  Wellington,  and  F: 
Hoek  *  the  French  comer.' 

Following  the  line  of  the  southern  coast,  between 
^wartebergen  and  the  sea.  and  traversed  throughout 
length  by  the  coast  range  of  (he  Langebergen,  are  Call 
and  Robertson,  Bredasdorp  and  Swellendam,  Riversdale 
Ladismith,  Mossel  Bay  and  Oudtshoom.  These  are 
growing,  fruit-growing,  and  pastoral  districts,  including 
of  the  lands  watered  by  the  Breede  River  and  its  Iribui 
Oudtshoom,  which  lies  behind  Mosse!  Bay,  nonh  of 
coast  range,  south  of  the  Zwartebergen,  is  perhaps 
most  important  division,  a  fertile  and  well-watered  area 
a  large  amount  of  fruit  is  grown  in  addition  to  the  tol 
planting  and  ostrich  farming  indtistries.  The  town  ofOi 
hoom  has  a  population  of  over  4,000.  East  of  Moasel 
and  Oudtshoorn  are  the  timber-producing  districts  of  Gei 
and  Knysna,  with  Uniond ale  immediately  behind  ilicm. 
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forest  belt  runs  east  into  the  Humansdorp  division,  next  to    Sect. 

which  is  Uilenhage  and  the  division  of  Port  Elizabeth  on 

A]goa  Bay.     Uitenhage  and  Humansdorp  are  agricultural  yninhagt 

and  pastoral  districts,  and  the  town  of  Uitenhage  on  the  "*{'  ^' 

ZwAilkops  River  is  one  of  some  importance,  chiefly  owingr  to 

the  wool -washing  industry.    Its  population  in  1891  numbered 

o\-er  5.000. 

Having  traced  the  coast  districts  round  from  the  mouth  of  The  Uppn 
the  Orange  River  to  Algoa  Bay,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
from  that  Bay  to  the  Orange  River,  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  all  the  inland  territory  to  the  west  of  that  line  consists 
of  Karroo  country.  It  may  be  noted  too,  in  passing,  that  the 
only  mineral  districts  in  the  wesiern  half  of  the  colony  and 
south  of  the  Orange  River  are  the  cop|ier- bearing  area  in 
N'amaqii aland,  and  the  small  gold-bearing  area  in  the 
Knysna  division.  Inside  Namaqualand  and  Clanwilliam, 
going  from  west  10  east,  and  keeping  north  of  the  main 
ilivjding  range,  we  have  Calvinia,  Fraserburg,  Carnarvon, 
Prieska,  and  Victoria  West,  large  tracts  of  territory,  in  great 

jasure  desert  land,  little  populated,  bare  and  dry,  but  with 
.extensive  sheep  and  goat  runs,  improving  from  west  to  east. 
Through  Victoria  West  runs  the  railway  from  Capetown 
to  the  Transvaal  gold-fields.  East  of  these  divisions  are 
Richmond,  Hopeiown,  Hanover,  and  Colesberg,  still  north 
of  the  dividing  range,  still  west  of  the  longitude  of  Algoa 
Bay.  High  above  the  sea,  dry  and  bracing,  these  districts, 
like  the  divisions  previously  mentioned,  are  mainly  [lastoral 
and  mainly  wool-producing  districts;  but  they  are  at  once 
less  dried  up  than  the  more  western  territories,  and  more 
within  the  range  of  civilisation,  as  railways  come  into  and 
through  them  from  Capetown  in  one  direction,  from  Port 
1-llizabeih  on  the  other.  Thus  they  contain  more  towns 
than  are  to  be  found  further  west,  though  the  towns  are  all  of 
small  size.  Among  them  are  Hopetown  upon  the  Orange 
iver,  Colesberg  near  to  it,  Hanover,  and  Richmond,  the 
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Itr  II.  last  three  places  all  being  beiween    4,000  and  ,1,000  kti 
■*•—      above  the  sea. 
Thtdi-  South  of  the  inland  divisions  which  have  been  speciBcri 

^h'^Cri  I     ^bo*"^'  ^""^  separated  from  ihem  by  the  dividing  range,  is  ibt 
Karreo.       Karroo  proper,  the  Great  Karroo  of  Cape  Colony  history.    In 

^the  south-west  corner  of  this  area,  however,  shut  in  bv 
circling  mountains,  there  are  tracts  which  belong  neither  10 
the  coast  region  nor  to  the  Karroo,  parts  of  the  Woicestw 
and  Tulbagh  divisions,  lying  beiween  the  Drakenstein  1 
mountains  and  Great  Winterhoek  on  llie  one  side  and  ihi; 
■r-.  Hex  River  mountains  on  the  other.  Here  are  fertile  com  aiiJ 
'  wine-growing  valleys,  the  town  of  Worcester  with  o>'m  5,000 
inhabitants,  Tulbagh,  and  Ceres.  East  and  north-east  the 
land  rises  to  the  Karroo,  comprising  the  divisions  of  Primt 
Albert  and  Beaufort  West,  Willowmore,  Aberdeen,  Janscnvil 
Murrayaburg,  Graaf  Reinel,  and  Middelbut^,  all.  rou^ 
spieakiiig,  south  of  the  dividing  range,  though  here  and  tbt 
aoiiijiTi  they  stretch  across  the  mountains '.  Typical  towns  of  ll 
cXaf  Karroo  district  are  Beaufort  West  with  about  3,000,  ii 
Keiiui.       Graaf  Reinet  with  about  6,000  inhabitants,  each  a  centre 

I  the  pastoral  industry,  the  former  on  the  railway  from  Ca] 

town  lo  the  interior,  the  latter  connected  by  rail  with  P 
Elizabeth.  In  old  Dutch  times  Graaf  Reinet  was  the  nn 
remote  settlement  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  home  of  I 
malcontent  Boers,  who  resented  tbe  irksome  rule  of  I 
Netherlands  Company.  Now  it  is,  in  geographical  positii 
perhaps  the  most  central  point  in  the  colony,  oo  the  bon 
line  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  nonh  and  the  soudb 
J'h,-  dis-  Due  nordi  of  Fort  Elizabeth  and  Algoa  Bay  are  ItalT-w^ 

h'ind  Fort    districts  between  the  Karroo  country  of  the  west  and  the  gni^ 
EHtabtth.    lands  of  the  cast,  such  as  Somerset  East  and  Cradock;  and. 
tlie  further  the  distance  is  from  tbe  sea,  the  more  ilw  [ilkteau 


The  liivision  of  UcaufoH  We4(, 

iding  range,  and  Middcllinrg  is  north  of  the  Campanbcig  iJ 
iijipBienlly  in  [he  touthcro  «w.cnhed. 
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of  ibe  Upper  Karroo  extends  towards  the  east,  including  the    Sec 
division  of  Albert  with  its  town  of  Biirghersdorp,  and  the     ^*^' '' 
Hjfbian  of  Aliwal  North. 

^■The  coast  districts  in  the  region  of  Algoa  Bay  as  far  east  Tie  ceatt 
■  the  Great  Fish  River,  Alexandria,  Albany,  and  Bathurst,  fj^J^ 
■re  ihe  old  border  districts  of  the  colony,  the  scene  of  the  Pari  Elk 
Albany  sellJement,  watered  by  the  Sunday,  the  Bushman,  tkiGmU 
aod  the  Kowie  Rivers,  Near  the  coast  is  sandy  soil  with  the  FishRnt 
jungle  known  as  the  Addo  Bush,  and  inland  too  there  are 
tracts  of  forest,  between  the  Sunday  River  and  the  Great  Fish 
River,  and  along  the  intermediate  streams  of  the  Bushman 
and  the  Kowie.  In  Albany  is  Grahamstown,  not  so  many  Graknm*. 
years  ago  a  border  station,  now  in  a  sense  the  capital,  "^ 
though  not  Ihe  commercial  centre,  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  Standing  1,800  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
beautiful  surroundings,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  an  equable 
climate,  easily  accessible  by  rait  both  from  the  coast  and 
from  the  imcrior,  with  greater  facilities  for  education  than 
most  South  African  towns  possess,  it  is  eminently  a  home 
for  Englishmen  in  South  Africa,  At  the  last  census  it  had 
a  population  of  10,500. 

Between  the  Fish  River  and  the  Kei,  near  the  coast,  are  Thi  dir- 
Peddie,  a  district  with  a  large  native  population,  KafErs  who  Jj^^ 
settled  down  under  British  rule  or  were  transplanted  from  Fish  o. 
otlier  areas.  East  London,  and  King  VViUiamslown,  the  latter  ^,^    " 
a  town  of  over  7.D00  inliabitants.     In  this  part  of  the  colony 
there  is  a  strong  German  element,  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  military  settlers  of  the  German  legion  were  brought  over 
to  South  Africa.     Behind  King  Williamslown  is  the  Amatola 
region,  a  tract  of  mountains,  woods,  and  ravines,  where  for 
many  years  the  Kaffir  tribes  held  out  against  the  onward 
movement  of  European  colonisation.     The  inland  divisions  The  inlm 
between  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Kei,  rising  ever  towards  the  ^"/^'JJ 
north,  include  Bedford,  Fort  Beaufort,  Stockenslrom,  Victoria 
East,  Slutlerheim,  Cathcarl,  Queens  to  wn,  Tarkasiadt,  Dor- 
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r  11.  drecht,  Wodehouse,  and  Barkly  East,     Sheep-farming  is  (he 

—      great  industry  of  these  districts,  but  there  is  good  agricultund 

land  also  in  parts,  and  in  the  north-east,  in  the  Stonnberj 

"-      range,  are  the  only  coal-mines  of  the  Cape  Colony.    The 

largest  town  in  this  area  is  Queenslown  with  over 

inhabitants. 

The  further  the  Cape  Colony  extends  to  the  east,  the  inon 
strongly  marked  is  the  main  dividing  range,  rising  high  ii 
the  summits  of  the  Drakensbei^,  but  less  definite  ate  the 
'rans'  intervening  lines  of  hills  or  mountains.  Thus  in  the  Transkd 
'"^  Territories  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  the  separUe 
terraces  as  it  is  further  west.  All  these  territories  Ue  belu«n 
the  main  range  and  the  sea,  they  all  slope  upwards  towardi 
the  Drakensberg,  they  are  watered  by  rivers  flowing  parallel 
to  each  other,  they  contain  a  warm  coast  region,  and  inland 
there  is  broken  undulating  country,  comparatively  fertile  lod 
weil  watered.  The  Transkei  Territories  have  one  afto 
another  been  definitely  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
last  semi- independent  district,  Pondoland,  having  been  incor< 
porated  in  the  colony  in  189^.  They  include  distridi 
which  were  Fingo  and  Galeka  reserves,  Tembuland,  Pondt^ 
land,  on  the  coast  of  which  is  the  Port  of  St.  John,  and 
Griqualand  East,  behind  and  on  a  higher  level  than  Pondo 
land,  having  its  administrative  centre  at  KokstadL  T 
principal  products  of  these  territories  are  cattle,  sheep,  a 
maize,  and  the  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  native^ 
superintended  by  white  officers,  and  influenced  by  the  ti 
stations  which  for  many  years  have  been  planted  among 
them.  The  northernmost  districts  of  the  Trsnskd  1 
nearer  to  and  more  akin  to  Natal  than  to  the  colony  t 
which  they  politically  belong. 

North  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the  main  plateau  of  Soot 

<a-      Africa,  are  two  provinces  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Griqualu 

'*'"'■  West  and  British  Bechuanaland.     Through  Griqualand  W'tn 

flows  the  Vaal  Rivet  in  1  south-westerly  direction,  bringi 
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with  it  llie  waters  of  the  Hans  River  from  the  north,  of  ihc  Sect.  I 
Modder  from  the  east.  GriqualancI  West  is  for  the  mosl  ^"^  ' 
pwt  a  dry  and  dusty  land,  but  the  find  of  diamonds  has 
created  a  targe  town  in  the  middle  of  little  more  than 
a  desert.  This  is  Kimberley  on  its  eastern  frontier,  standing  A'imter^ 
over  4,000  feet  high,  and  with  a  population  which  at  the  last 
census  numbered  nearly  29,000.  Beaconslield,  rather  over 
two  miles  to  the  souih-wesl,  is  a  suburb  of  Kimberley, 
and  contains  over  to,ooo  residents.  Kimberley  has  of  late 
been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  gold-mining  centres  of 
the  Transvaal;  but,  in  addition  to  its  diamond  mines,  it  has 
importance  as  the  one  large  town  on  the  railway  route  from 
Capictown  to  the  far  interior.  Twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
west is  Barkly  West,  also  connected  with  ilie  diamond 
induslf}-;  but  diamonds  here  are  won  not  so  much  from 
'  dry  diggings '  as  by  washing  the  alluvia!  soil  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vaal.  Apart  from  its  one  source  of  mineral  wealth, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  of  Griqualand  West,  Yet  its  climate 
is  not  unhealthy,  its  soil  is  not  unfruitful,  and,  where  a  water 
supply  can  be  obtained,  agriculture  prospers. 

North  and  west  of  the  last-named  province  is  British  Briliih 
Bechuanaland,  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  Cape  Colony,  with  i^ 
an  estimated  area  of  51,500  square  miles.  Its  eastern 
boundary  is  the  frontier  of  the  South  African  Reptiblic, 
its  western  boundary  is  the  20th  meridian  of  east  longitude, 
which  is  the  frontier  line  of  the  German  Protectorate.  Griqua- 
land  West  and  the  Orange  River  bound  it  on  the  south,  and 
oti  llie  north  its  frontiers  are  the  Nosop  or  Oup  River,  the 
Molopo,  and  the  little  stream  known  as  the  Ramaihlabama 
Spruit.  For  purposes  of  administration  there  have  hitherto 
been  five  organised  districts  in  the  territory :  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  taken  from  south  to  north,  Taungs,  Vryburg,  and 
Mafeking ;  due  west  of  Taungs,  Kururaan ;  and  in  the  far 
south-west  the  Gordonia  district,  with  its  centre  at  Upington 

X)n  the  Orange  River.     On  the  extreme  western  frontier  is 
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an  area  known  as  the  Mier  district,  mainly  occupied  by 
bastards  or  half-breeds,  the  chief  selllemenl  in  which  ii 
KictfotHein,  where  for  many  years  [here  has  been  a  station 
of  the  Rhenish  mission.  British  Bechuanaland  is  a  section  ot 
the  central  plateau  of  South  Africa,  having  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  lis  climate  is  dry  and 
bracing,  with  a  wirle  range  of  tempetaiure,  the  summer  dayi 
being  very  hot,  the  nights  in  winter  very  cold  The 
in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  territory  averages  Iwenlv-fi** 
inches  a  j'ear,  at  Mafeking  thirty,  the  rain  falling  mainly  io 
the  summer  months,  from  November  to  April ;  bul  on  thoe 
upland  plains  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  the  water  supply  i 
not  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls,  Waief 
is  fairly  plentiful  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  if  not  risible  on  the 
surface,  can  usually  be  obtained  by  sinking  wells ; 
further  10  the  west,  in  the  Kalahari  desert,  a  small  rain- 
fall, coupled  with  rapid  evaporation,  has  produced  a  dry  a: 
desert  land  Thus  the  Molopo  River,  which  forms  for  a  lon|f 
way  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory,  gives  high  up  oa 
its  course,  where  it  flows  into  Bechuanaland  out  of  the  South' 
African  Republic,  a  fairly  constant  supply  of  water ; 
while  its  channel  reaches  the  Orange  River  after  a  soulhcrlf 
course  of  very  many  mites,  most  of  the  water  which  it  shoutd 
contain  disappears  on  its  passage  through  the  desert  TlHt 
principal  settlements  are  consequently  in  the  east.  Here  aut 
the  two  towns  of  the  territory,  Vryburg  and  Mafeking,  toi 
miles  apart,  both  on  the  railway ;  and  here  are  organised 
Native  Reserves,  as  at  Taungs  in  the  south-eastern  comer  oi 
the  territory,  and  at  Setlagoli.  between  Vryburg  and  MaJekinl 
the  total  area  of  demarcated  Reserves  being  nearly  5,001 
square  miles.  Till  a  few  years  ago  the  best-known  s 
tnent  in  the  Bechuana  region  was  the  missionary  settletned 
of  Kuruman,  where  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  favoure 
continuous  mission  work ;  bul  Kuruman  lies  westward  of  the 
main  route  to  the  north,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  railvax 
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which  links  Bechuanaland  to  ihe  rest  or  the  Cape  Colony.  ; 
Tatings  aad  Kuniinan  are  the  districts  in  which  the  native 
population  is  largest,  while  the  Europeans,  who  at  the  1891 
census  numbered  over  5,000  and  have  since  considerably 
mulliphed,  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  districts  of  Vryburg 
and  Mafeking.  Bechuanaland,  on  its  eastern  side,  consists 
mainly  of  grassy  uplands,  very  well  adapted  for  grazing 
cattle  but  not  so  suitable  for  rearing  sheep.  Cattle  have 
been  in  the  past  the  principal  product  of  the  territory,  but, 
wherever  there  is  water,  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  grow 
well ;  and,  more  especially,  a  considerable  quantity  of  maize 
is  nused.  Timber  was  more  plentiful  a  few  years  ago  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  the  trees  having  l«en  wastefully  cut 
down  to  be  used  as  fuel  at  Kimberley.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  mineral  wealth  in  certain  districts,  especially  of  coal 
in  the  Setlagoli  reserve,  but  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked, 
and  it  is  as  a  pastoral  land  that  Bechuanaland  has  hitherto 
prospered  in  quiet  sort.  While  under  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment its  administration  was,  to  a  large  extent,  paid  for  by  the 
British  lax -payer,  but  the  revenue  has  been  expanding  of  lale 
years,  farmers  have  come  in  from  over  the  border  and  taken 

.  up  land,  and  the  railway  has  created  trade.  As  a  part  of  the 
Cape'Colony,  the  territory  bids  fair  to  pay  its  way,  with  its 
two  growing  townships,  its  farms  and  cattle  runs,  and  clans 
of  natives  who,  under  British  rule,  have  known  years  of  peace 
and  lived  on  allotted  ground  in  security  and  content. 

Such  is  the  Cape  Colony,  a  varied  land  with  a  long  coast- 
line and  great  inland  plateaus.  Its  great  drawbacks  are 
want  of  harbours  and  want  of  water  both  for  transport  and 
for  irrigation.  It  is  in  the  main  a  land  of  pastoral  industries. 
Its  towns  are  few  and  of  no  great  size.  Diamonds  and 
copper  represent  its  mineral  resources.  The  spread  of 
colonisation  has  defjended  largely  on  railways,  which  have 
given  the  needed  access  to  markets  and  facility  of  moving  in 

L  a  much  divided  area  from  place  to  place.     Railways  multiply  /^ai/we 
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.  from  year  to  year,  and  there  are  now  about  2,500  milo  oT 
rail  open  in  the  colony.  The  three  main  lines  ate  (be  line 
from  Capetown  towards  the  far  north,  the  line  from  Port 
Elizahetli  towards  the  Transvaal  gold-lields,  and  the  line 
from  East  London  also  towards  the  gold-fields.  The  fin* 
line  from  Capetown  to  Mafelcing  has  a  length  of  870  iniks 
within  the  area  of  the  colony.  It  reaches  the  Karroo  by  the 
Hex  River  valley  ;  running  east  and  north-east  it  crosses  ihe 
great  dividing  range  at  Nels  Poort,  a  little  beyond  Beaufort 
West ;  it  crosses  the  Orange  River  near  Hopetown,  It 
a  point  570  miles  distant  from  Capetown;  and  it  is  curied 
north  through  Kimberiey  and  Vryburg.  The  second  I 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  runs  north  through  Cradock,  Middc^ 
burg,  and  Colesbcrg :  and  a  little  to  the  north-cut  1 
Colesberg  it  crosses  the  Orange  River  into  the  Free  Siitt;- 
being  carried  on  to  Bloerafontein.  Johannesburg,  and  Pretorifc' 
The  distance  by  rail  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  the  Oraogjl 
River  is  about  319  miles.  The  third  line,  Irom  East  I-ondo^ 
runs  north  and  north-west  through  Cathcart,  Queensioor^ 
and  Burghersdorp.  Branching  beyond  Burghersdoqi  ! 
reaches  the  Orange  River  at  two  points,  at  Aliwal  Notd 
on  the  east,  280  miles  distant  by  rail  from  East  London,  a 
at  the  Belhulie  Bridge  on  the  west,  two  or  three  miles  funl 
from  East  London  than  is  Aliwal  North,  where  the  li 
crosses  the  river  and,  in  the  lerriiory  of  the  Orange  Fn 
Stale,  joins  the  main  line  from  Port  Elizabeth  at  Spnii| 
fontein.  These  three  railway  routes  to  the  north  ai 
nected  by  cross-lines,  the  first  and  second  by  a  line  siM 
nine  miles  long,  which  leaves  the  Capetown  Railway  | 
De  Aar  Junction,  and,  passing  by  Hanover  Road,  joins  i 
Port  Elizabeth  Railway  at  Naauw  Poorl ;  the  second  1 
third  by  a  line  eighty-three  miles  long,  which  leaves  the  P« 
Elizabeth  Railway  at  Middelburg  Road  and  joins  the  1 
London  Railway  at  Stormberg  Junction. 
These  three  trunk  lines,  with  their  conneeling  links,  are  t] 
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^Bi  of  ihe  railway  system  of  ihe  colony.  Of  [he  more  Sect.  T, 
^^ely  local  railways  ihe  longest  is  ihe  line  from  Poft  Eliza-  '^"' 
belh  to  Graaf  Reinct  through  Uiienhage.  Its  total  length  is 
185  miles,  the  first  seven  of  which  are  over  the  main  line. 
All  the  leading  railways  of  ihe  colony  are  owned  by  the 
Stale,  though  a  few  of  the  minor  lines — the  copper  line  from 
Ookiep  to  Port  Nolloth,  the  line  from  Worcester  to  Robertson 
iind  Ashton,  and  the  line  from  Gr^hamstown  to  the  sea  at 
Port  Alfred — belong  to  private  companies'  ;  and  reference 
10  the  map  will  show  that,  away  from  Capetown  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  the  western  half  of  the  colony  is  wanting 
in  railway  communication. 

Railway  receipts  are  the  largest  source  of  revenue  to  the  f^num 
Colonial  Government.  The  tola!  revenue  of  the  Cape 
Colony  in  1893-4  (excluding  Brilisb  Bechuanaland) 
amounted  to  £5,321,352,  10  which  railway  receipts  con- 
tributed £2,528,297,  or  nearly  one  half;  and  customs 
duties,  including  harbour  dues,  £1,340,260,  or  between  one 
quarter  and  one  third. 

In  1894-5  the  lotal  revenue  amounted  to  £5,390,170, 
railway  receipts  producing  £2,672,8541  and  custom  duties 
£■,465,263.  About  thirty-live  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
revenue  is  derived  from  taxation.  On  December  31,  1894,  Publh 
the  total  Public  Debt  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  £27  675,178,  ^'''"■ 
and  on  December  31,  1895,10  £27,533.978.  British  sterling 
is  the  currency  of  ihe  colony. 

In  1894  the  imports  were  valued  at  £11,298,645,  out  of  7 radt. 
which  the  sum  of  £8,877,632  was  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  exports  in  the  same  year,  excluding  specie, 
were  valued  at  £13,696,538,  of  which  the  exports  10  the 
United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £13,352,658,  Far  the 
largest  export  was  gold,  the  product  not  of  ihe  colony  but 
of  the   South   African    Republic,    the  value  of  which  was 


L 
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£7,147,308;  and  nest  to  gold  came  the  following  anklci 

of  export : — 

Diamonds  valued  >t j£3>o>3.£7B 

Wool i>59»i6}) 

Ditrich  feathers 477'4U 

AngDre  hair 411,148 

Skins  (iheep  and  gont)        ....  34°>947 

Copper  ore 184,800 

The   corresponding    figures   for   the   year    1895  an  II 

follows : — 

Valae  of  total  imports          ....  £x3,6lt,iOi 

Value  of  total  eiipons         ....  16,798,137 

Value  ofimpotis  from  the  United  Kingitotn  io,437,mi 

Value  of  expoits  to  the  United  Kingdom  16,316,001 

Principal  articles  of  export : — 

Goldvalnedat £7i9lSfiSt 

4.77S.016 

1,695,9)0' 

S>7.74» 

710,867 

Taking  the  1S95  figures,  the  principal  conclusions  to  b 
drawn  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Cape  Colony  are,  that  the  coloiq 
deals  mainly  with  the  mother  country,  that  mineral  produc 
aeounts  for  three-fourths  in  value  of  its  exports,  that  ncart 
one-half  in  value  of  its  exports  represents  produce  brougl 
from  beyond  the  borders  of  the  colony,  and  that,  of  tl 
produce  of  the  colony  itself,  ihe  larger  half  in  valoe  c 
of  diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers,  which  may  be  deei 
articles  of  luxury. 

At  the  census  of  1891  the  total  population  of  die  C 
Colony  was  relumed  at  1,517,334,  the  colony  at  that  d 
including  cither  British   Bechuanaland  or  PondoIaiM 

Foi  purposes  ot  companion,  the  total  wool  export  of  New 

Its  was  in  1894  Talued  at  Zj.fiiS.OOo,  and  in   1S95  at  /^,i 
The  total  wool  export  of  Victoria  was  in   1S94  valued  at  £^,- 
i895"£S.'5'.°«>- 


Wool 

Ostrich  feather 

Angora  hair 

Skins  (sbeep  and  goat) 


.976.' 
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These  returns  gave  nearly  seven  persons  to  the  square  mile,  Sect,  I 
but  the  population  was  and  is  very  unequally  distributed,  the  _^^ 
dwellers  in  ihe  north-western  divisions  or  the  colony— 
Namaqualand,  Calvinia,  Carnarvon,  Fraserburg,  and  Prieska 
— not  numbering  one  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 376,987,  or  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  white, 
and  1,150,137,  or  slightly  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  were 
coloured.  Of  the  white  population  330,000  approximately 
were  estimated  lo  be  of  Duich  or  Huguenot  descent,  and 
130,000  of  British  origin.  Two  centuries  before,  in  1690-1, 
the  European  population  of  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  1,200  10 
1,300  all  told;  and  in  1791  the  number  of  Europeans  was 
not  larger  than  14,000  or  13,000.  Of  the  native  population, 
which  also  grows  in  numbers,  in  1891,  608,000  were  of 
Kaffir  or  Bechuana  origin;  230,000  were  Fingos,  also 
of  Kaffir  race ;  248,000  were  relumed  as  of  mixed  origin  ; 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  numbered  go.ooo ;  and  the 
Malays  14,000.  The  Malays  are  a  living  record  of  the 
times  of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company,  and  of  the 
close  connexion  which  then  existed  between  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Cape.  They  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  or  near 
Cai>etown,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  colony.  In  all  ihe  districts,  outside  a  few  of  the  towns,  ihe 
coloured  races  largely  outnumber  the  whiles,  but  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  the  territories  beyond  the  Kei,  where  the 
while  men  are  little  more  than  one  in  fifty. 

The  census  of  British  Bechuanaland  in  1891,  excluding 
natives  who  paid  ihe  hut  tax,  gave  a  population  of  12,736,  of 
whom  over  5,000  were  Europeans.  The  members  of  the 
Bechuana  clans  were  estimated  to  number  60,000,  making 
the  total  population  of  ihe  territory,  on  a  very  rough  cslimaie, 
about  73,000,  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Pondoland  has 
been  estimated  ai  200,000 ;  and  the  total  population  therefore 
of  Cape  Colony,  as  at  present  bounded,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  census  returns  of  1891,  is  about  1,800,000. 
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Of  the  while  populalion  an  overwhelming  majority  jit' 
Prolcstanls  in  religion.  The  1891  census  showed  ihal 
colony,  again  excluding  British  Becliuanalantl  and  Poudohnd, 
neariy  93  per  cent,  of  the  whites  were  Ptoleslanis,  of  wliont 
over  60  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  chorch, 
18I  per  cent,  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
nearly  6  per  cent,  were  Wesleyans,  and  over  3  per  cent, 
were  Presbylerians.  In  ihe  couniry  districts  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  has  far  the  greatest  number  of  adherents. 
In  some  of  the  principal  lowns  the  Church  of  England  \s 
rather  the  stronger  of  the  two  denominations.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  natives  are  classed  as  of  no  religion,  and  among 
the  Kaffirs  and  Fingos  the  Wesleyans  claim  the  largest  numbtt 
of  native  Christians.  7''he  Mohammedan  community  consds 
principally  of  the  Malays. 

Education  is  very  (at  indeed  from  being  general,  as  inigbl 
be  expected  in  a  land  where  natives  are  so  numertius. 
Three-fourths  of  the  population  in  1891  were  returned 
unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  in  oiher  woriis,  most  of  the 
white  inhabitants  are  to  a  certain  extent  educated,  but  vtl] 
few  of  the  natives.  There  is  no  compulsory  system 
education,  and  goverrmient  support  is  mainly  given  in 
form  of  grants  in  aid.  Higher  education  is  provided  for 
the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  examining 
on  the  lines  of  London  University,  and  by  colleges  at  Ca] 
town,  Rondcbosch,  Stellenbosch,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graliai 
town,  Graaf  Reinel,  and  Somerset  East.  Among 
institutions.  Lovedale,  in  Victoria  East,  near  the  Chui 
River,  is  a  noble  memorial  to  the  religious  and  educationi 
enterprise  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Ah  educadon 
Act  was  passed  in  1865,  and  at  the  close  of  the  folio' 
j'car  the  number  of  schools  in  the  colony  was  returned  at  jyf* 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1894-5  there  were  1,195  schools 
existence,  in  addition  to  colleges.  Educational  work  has  then* 
fore  of  hte  ycais  ma^e  ^ctod  progress  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
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Os  the  Eastern  coast  of  South  Arric.i,  on  the  outer  slope  Sgcx.  I 
of  the  Drakensb«rg  mountains,  and  between  those  mountains  ^"'  " 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  lies  the  colony  of  Natal.  Like  the 
Cape  Colony  it  is  a  self-governing'  colony,  complete  self- 
govcmment  haring  been  granted  in  1893.  The  Legislature  Tit  Ltg, 
consists  of  the  Governor,  a  nominated  Legislative  Council, 
and  an  elected  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative 
Council  is  composed  of  eleven  members,  nominated  by  the 
Governor  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  distributed 
between  the  eight  counties  into  which  the  colony  is  divided. 
A  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  resident  in  the  colony  of  ten  years'  standing,  and 
possessed  of  immovable  properly  within  the  colony  to  the 
net  value  of  £500.  He  holds  his  seat  for  ten  years.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-seven  members,  elected 
by  ballot  to  represent  ihirleen  constituencies.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  of  the  Assembly  is  the  same  as  the 
electoral  qualiticaiion.  Electors  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  possess  immovable  property  to  the  value  of  £50,  or 
rent  such  property  to  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  have 
resided  three  years  in  the  colony  with  an  income  of  not  less 
than  £96  per  annum.  The  life  of  the  Assembly  lasts  for 
four  yeare,  if  it  is  not  previously  dissolved  by  the  Governor. 
Members  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  are  not  paid,  but  axe 
entitled  lo  a  travelling  allowance. 
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Part'II.       The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govenior  and 

~**~      his  Executive  Council,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  Ministm 

live.  fo''  the  time  being.     They  are  not  more  than  six  in  namber, 

and  may  sit  and  speak  in  either  house,  but  vole  only  it 

house  of  which  ihey  are  members.     Under  the  Constiimion 

•  Act  a  Civil  List  is  reserved,  one  item  in  which  b  the  sum  of 

£10,000,  to  be  devoted  annually  to  promoting  the  wel&re 
and  education  of  the  natives. 
MumHfal      The  towns  of  Durban,  PiclennaritKburg,  and  Newcastle 
f^'"'       have    Municipal  Councils,  and    there  are  Local  Boards  U 
Ladysmith  and  Verulam.     The  Port  of  Durban  is  under  ihe 
management  of  a  Harbour  Department,  presided  over  by  ihi 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Works, 
Lajv  ami         Roman  Duich  law  is  the  basis  oi"  the  legal  system  of  liw 
Jul  ici.        colony,    supplemented   by   the    ordinances    passed    by  tbe 
colonial  legislature.     The  law  is  administered  by  a  Suprci 
Court  consisting  of  a  Chief  justice  and  three  Puisne  Judgej^ 

I  and  by  Resident  Magistrates.     In  ordinary  criminal  matten 

the  natives  are  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  colon)' 
offences  of  a  political  character  or  connected  with  natin 
law  or  custom,  and  all  civil  actions  beiween  oat 
under  native  law,  are  now  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  < 
the  colony,  or,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  faf 
ofTicers  styled  Administrators  of  native  law. 

Ana  and       The  northernmost  point  of  Natal  is  In  about  27-2 g._ 

Ctfgrap  y.  ^^  ^Q^ii\,  latitude,  its  southernmost  point  is  jusl  beyond  t 
H  ihirty-Rrst  parallel.     On  the  east  it  touches  31-30  east  longi 

^fe  tude,  and  on  the  west  28-50  east  longitude,  the  s 

^H  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela  River  being  respectively  the  westeni 

^1  most   and    easternmost    points.     The  territory  is  diamoi 

^^k  shapted,  with  an  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  of  abc 

^1  250  miles,  and  an  extreme  breadth  from  west   to  east  < 

^1  about  160.     The  length  of  its  coasi-hne  is  170  miles,  a 

^H  it  has  an  area  of  20,461   square  miles.     Its  size  is  t 

^H  fore  about  two-ihirds  of  that  of  Scodand,  or,  tc 
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Other  Brilish  colonies,  about  four-fifths  of  the  size  of  Ceytor 
or  Tasmania.     On  the  east  it   is  bounded  by  the  Indian 

Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  Zultiland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Tugela  and  Buffala  Rivers,  on  the  north  by 
the  South  African  Republic,  on  (he  north-west  by  the 
Orange  Free  Slate,  on  the  west  by  Basuloland,  on  the 
south-west  and  south  by  the  Cape  Colony.  Thus  this 
small  colony  abuts  on  nearly  all  the  other  South  African 
states. 

The  coastline  of  Natal,  like  that  of  the  Cape  Colony,  is  Tkt  a 
somewhat  wanting  in  natural  harbours.    Many  rivers  run  into  ' 
the  sea  within  its  borders,  but  few  have  navigable  estuaries. 
The  main  port'  is  the  port  of  Durban,  which,  till  a  few  years  Tht  Pmt 
ago,  was  always  known    as  Port  Nalal.     It  has  the   great  ^     '"' 
advantage    of  being   in    the   centre   of  the   coast-line.      It 
consists  of  a  shallow  land-locked  bay  with  an  area  of  between 
seven  and  eight  square  miles.     The  entrance  faces  north- 
east; on  its  southern  side  is  the  Bluif  of  Natai,  as  it  is  called, 
over  zoo  feet  high,  and  on  its  northern  side  is  a  low-lying 
tongue  of  land,  known  as  Sandy  Point  or  the  Point.    A  bar 
of  sand  runs  across  the  mouih,  and  has  in  past  times  pre- 
vented ships  of  any  size  from  entering  the  bay  :  but  much  has 
of  late  years  been  done  by  dredging  and  by  the  construction 
of  breakwaters  on  either  side,  which  narrow  the  entrance  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  to  deepen  the  water-way 
and  make  it  available  for  large  vessels.     On  the  norili  side  Thi  Tam 
of  the  bay  stands  Durban,  the  largest  town  in  the  colony.  ^ 
Tbc  centre  of  the  town  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Point, 
and  it  is  overlooked  on  the  western — the  mainland  side  by 
ibe  wooded  Berea  Hills,  the  slopes  of  which  form  a  residential 
suburb  of  the  town. 

Durban   is  about  930  statute  miles  distant  from  Cape 

'  A  small  port,  Fort  Sbepstone,  is  also  coming  into  bdng  m  Alfred 
couDly.  Bi  Ibe  mouth  of  (he  Umzimkola  River,  whcR,  u  at  Dorban, 
Lbcie  is  3  bai  lo  be  dredged. 


in       ' 
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Pabt  II.    Town,  1,760  from  Mauritius,  300  from  Delagoa  Bay,  lod 

"  *•         1,830  from  Zanzibar. 
Tki  Inland     The  land  of  Naul,  like  South  Africa  generally,  ris«  in 
lanfigtt-       terraces  from  the  sea.     Durban  is  nearly  at  ihc  sea  letcl. 
ffaiat.         Pinetown,  seventeen  miles  inland,  stanils   1,100  feet  above 

I  the    sea.      Fietermariizburg,    seventy   miles    by   rail    from 

Durban,  is  2,aoo  feet  above  the  sea.     Seveniy-fi'.-e  miles  bf 
rail  to  the  norih-west  of  Pietermaritzburg,  Eslcourt  stands 
3,800  feet  high.     Ladysmith,  forty-four  miles  further  iwrtb 
than  Eslcourt,  is  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  (hough  well 
over  3,000  feet.     Beyond  Ladysmith,  on  the  west  the  Vui 
Reenen  pass,  over  the  Drakensberg  into  the  Orange  Free 
State,  is  5,500  feet  high  ;  and  on  the  north,  Cliarleston, 
near  the  frontier  of  the  Souih  African  Republic,  stands  M. 
a  level  of  nearly  5,400  feet. 
Tht  Drak-      In  the  centre  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  colony 
emberg        Drakensberg   mountains    rise   to    their   highest   level,  I 
laim.         peaks  being  loftier  than  any  other  mountain  tops 

Africa.     The  Giant's  Casile  and    the    Mont  aux  Sour< 
both  on  the  boundary  line  between  Natal  and  Da^uiolz 

I  are  respeclively  over  9,000  and  over  11.000  feel  high,  w! 

just  beyond  the  boundary  and  within  Basutoland  the  Cathi 
Peak  or  Champagne  Castle  rises  to  over  10,000  feet.     1 
Mont  aux  Sources,  the  highest  of  the  three  peaks,  stands  \m 
an  angle  of  the  frontier,  and  from  this  point  to  the  extrcm 
north  of  the  colony  the  same  line  of  mouniains  runs  dM' 
north-east  at  a    somewhat    lower  level  than    before, 
Subsidiaiy  summits  being  in  no  ease  as  high  as  8,000  feel.     From 
"arms'"     Drakensberg  subsidiary  ranges  run  across  the  colony  lows 
^^  the  east,   the  norih-east,  or  the  south-east.     Such  are 

^k  Biggarsberg    Mountains,    which    cut   off  ihe    norihemn 

^H  comer  of  Natal— the  Newcastle  district — from  the  rest  of 

^H  colony;    the  Mooi  River  heights,  which  can  be   traced  ift 

^H  a  north 'easterly  direction  from   the  Giant's  Castle   to  ih 

^H  valley  of  the  TugcLai  and  two  other  ranges  wliich  also 
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^BAon  the  Giant's  Castle,  and,  dividing  at  Spion  Kop,  run  in    Seer. 

P^die  one  case  across  the  Umvoti  county  to  the  lower  Tugela, 
in  the  other,  in  a  fouih- easterly  direction  to  ihe  sea,  cniling 
in  ihe  Berea  Hills  behind  Durban.  Thus  (he  main  mountain 
system  of  Nalal  consists  of  the  Drakensberg,  with  transverse 
ranges  running  out  from  it  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand ;  but 
there  are  a!so  isolated  groups  of  mountains  in  the  colony, 
such  as  the  Ingeli  mountains  In  (be  extreme  souih-wesl,  and 
the  Mahwaqa  mountains  in  the  west,  and  single  mountain 
tops  which  in  Natal,  as  in  Zululand,  stand  out  on  the  landscape 
as  solitary  beacons. 

Natal  is  a  well-watered  land.    Its  rivers  are  many,  but  most  ^"«". 
oflhem  areof  httleuse  for  purposesofnavigation.  The  largest  The  7 
is  the  Tugela,  which  rises  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mont  aux  ^' "' 
Sources ',  and  flows  for  aoo  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea, 
draining,  with  its  tributaries,  nearly  half  the  colony.    It  begins 
will]  a  waterfall  and  ends  with  a  bar,  and  for  many  miles  of 
its  course  it  is  a  strong  stream  flowing  in  rocky  ravines. 
Among  iis   feeders    are    the    Buffalo,  the  Klip    River,  the 
Sunday's  River,  and  the  Bushman  and  Hooi  Rivers.    Of  the 
other  river  systems  in   the  colony  the  two  largest  are  the 
Umzimkulu  and  the  Umkomaas. 

Natal  is  divided  into  eight  counties.  On  the  coast,  taken  The  Cm 
from  north  to  south,  are  Victoria,  the  chief  settlement  in 
which  is  \'erulam,  founded  by  Wesleyan  colonists  from 
St.  Alban's;  Durban;  Alexandra,  containing  the  settlement 
of  Umzinto ;  and  Alfred,  a  border  district  on  the  south, 
which  was  annexed  to  Natal  in  1866,  and  whose  adminis- 
trative centre  is  the  inland  village  of  Harding.  Behind  the 
four  coast  counties  are  the  two  midland  counties  of  Umvoti 
and  Pielermaritzburg ;  Umvoti  on  the  norlh-easiem  side  of 
Natal,  with  Greytown  for  its  centre  ;  and  Pietermariizburg  in 

'  The  Mont  aox  Soarces  wu  well  named  by  the  French  miisiootriet 
in  Basutolond.  Fiom  it  the  Tugela  Sows  io  one  diiei:tioD,  and  Ihe 
Caledon  id  another. 
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T II.  the  centre  and  sooth,  including  about  one  quaner  of  iht 
**—  whole  colony.  At  ihe  back  of  these  two  counties  is  Wecna, 
taking  its  name  from  the  village  of  that  name ',  and  having 
Estcourt  within  its  borders ;  m  hile  beyond  the  Tugetaj 
including  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  colony,  fc 
Klip  River  county,  containing  ihe  towns  or  villages  of  LaJ^ 
smith,  Dundee,  Helpmakaar,  Newcastle,  and  Chariesiown^ 
This  county  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Buffalo  River,  ii 
in  it  are  Rorke's  Drift  and  the  baitlefields  of  ihe  Boer  war. 
a/e.  Natal  is  nearer  to  the  tropics  than  the  southern  portion  Oi 

the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  climate  of  Durban  is  warmer  il 
that  of  Capetown ;  but  in  both  colonies  the  main  faclor  Bl 
determining  the  climate  is  the  height  of  a  given  place  abo*^ 
the  sea.  In  Natal  there  are  the  coast  districts,  the  midland^ 
and  the  uplands  of  the  north  and  north-west.  The  c 
of  the  coast  is  sob-tropical,  warm,  and  moist,  the  averaj 
annua]  temperature  at  Durban  being  69°  to  70",  and  tl 
average  annual  rainfall  about  40  inches.  At  PieiemmitB" 
burg,  over  2,000  feet  higher  than  Durban,  the  aver 
annua!  temperature  and  rainfall  are  both  somewhai  Untt, 
the  temperature  being  64°  to  65°,  and  the  rainfall  37  U 
38  inches.  Higher  up  again,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Drakew 
berg,  the  climate  is  dry  and  bracing,  very  hot  under  it 
summer  sun,  cold  at  night-time.  Throughout  tlie  coIm 
the  summer  season,  from  October  to  March,  contribnt 
three-quarters  of  the  rainfall ;  throughout  the  colony  then  I 
a  wide  range  of  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  rain  r 
very  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
ufis.  On  the  lowlands,  by  the  coast,  subtropical  products  tbti« 
r.  Natal  is  one  of  the  sugar-growing  colonies,  and  as  lodi  I 
one  of  the  colonies  where  Kast  Indian  coolies  1 
important  element  in  the  population.  This  is  periopi  ll 
most  distinctive  feature  as  compared  with  otber  i 
African  territories.  In  the  counties  of  Victoria,  1 
'  SeePMi  I,  pp.  19s,  197. 
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id  Alexandra,  notably  in  Victoria  and   in  the  Umzinto    Seer.  I. 
strict  in  Alexandra,  there  are  some   36,000  acres  under     '^"' "' 
igar    cultivation.     In    these    same   coast   counties    a   littie 
iffee  is  grown,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  tea.     The 
ilu%'ation  of  cotton,  from  which  much  was  hoped  in  the 
rlier  days  of  the  colony,  has  practically  ceased,  but  there 

hardly  any  tropical  product  which  cannot  be  raised  in 
e  lowlands  of  Natal.     Of  grain  crops,  maize  is  universal  Grain. 
roughout   the   colony,   and  wheat,   barley,   and    oats   are 
own  on  the  higher  levels,  the  acreage  under  oais  being 
uch  larger  than  that  under  wheat  or  barley ;  but,  if  maize 
d  Kaffir  corn  be  excepted,  Natal  can  hardly  claim  to  be  as  yet 
grain -producing  colony.     All  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  J^ruiis  and 
E   grown,  tropical  and  subtropical,  as  well  as  those  which  ^'^'       '' 
long  to  the  temperate  zones;  and  some  good  limber  is  Timber. 
11    to  be  found,  though  the  forests  have  been  largely  cut 
iwn.     The  Black  Wattle  is  being  extensively  planted,  and 

bark,  which  is  used  in  tanning,  bas  becotne  an  established 
tide  of  export. 

Natal  has  the  advantage  of  great  variety  of  climate  within 
comparatively  limited  area,  and,  as  far  as  the  fruits  of  the 
rth  are  concerned,  the  number  of  its  products  is  out  of  all 
oportion  to  the  size  of  the  territory.  But  its  wealth  has  Woel. 
iberto  been  mainly  derived  from  pastoral  industries,  and 
e  list  of  exports  shows  that  wool  is  slill  the  most  important 
oduct  of  the  colony,  though  not  so  important  as  once  it 
IS.  The  sheep  farms  are  in  the  midland  and  upland 
stricts,  in  the  counties  of  Pietermarilzburg,  Umvoti,  Weenen, 
id  Klip  River ;  and  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands  of  Weenen 
id  Klip  River  angora  goats  are  pastured.  Cattle  are  found  Cattu. 
erywhere,  but  principally  in  the  inland  counties.  They  are 
ilued  for  transport  purposes,  their  hides  are  exported,  and 
liry  farming  is  being  carried  on  to  an  increased  extent. 

Natal  contains  a  large  coal-field,  in  the  Khp  River  county  Coal. 
.  the  northern  end  of  the  colony,  the  mining  centres  being 
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Dundee  and  Newcastle '.  Gold  is  found  tn  ihe  Tugel* 
valley  and  at  Umzirto.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  on 
all  exist  uilhin  the  colony,  and  in  the  south,  on  the  Umao- 
kulu  River,  is  a  field  of  white  marble. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Natal,  howwer,  depends 
largely  on  the  trade  which  passes  through  its  terriiory  lo  si 
from  the  lands  which  lie  beyond  the  mountain  barrier,  [ 
country  has  profited  more  by  railway  communication,  and  fc 
was  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony  who 
towards  the  end  of  1895,  the  railway  between  the  pott  ci 
Durban  and  the  Johannesburg  gold-fields  was 
finally  completed.  In  1S60  a  little  line  was  opened  beiwecs 
the  Point  and  Durban  town,  afterwards  carried  ( 
Umgeni  village;  and  for  many  years  this  was  the  onlf. 
railway  in  the  colony.  On  January  i,  1876,  a  beginning 
was  made  of  the  line  to  Pietermarilzburg,  which  was  oprnd 
in  1880.  That  line  is  now  carried  on  into  the  Orange  ftH 
State  on  the  nortli-wcst :  into  the  South  African  Republic 
the  north.  The  dividing  point  is  Ladysmith,  190  nuH| 
from  Durban.  The  line  lo  the  Orange  Free  Stale  runs  bt 
thirty-sis  miles  from  Ladysmith  to  the  Van  Rcenen  J 
where  it  crosses  the  Drakensberg,  and  leaving  Natal  lead 
Hatiismith,  sixty  miles  distant  from  Ladysinilli.  The  OtbS 
line  runs  north-east  and  north  from  Ladysmith.  past  Gleneai 
Junction,  whence  a  short  branch  is  carried  for  eight  miles  K 
Dundee  and  its  coal-fields,  past  Newcastle,  until  just  beyod 
Charlestown,  304  miles  frcm  Durban,  it  crosses  the  frODiil 
and  takes  its  way  through  the  South  African  Republic 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  the  distance  from  Durban  H 
Johannesburg  being  483  mites.  This  is  the  m. 
ihoroughfate  of  Natal ;  but  along  the  coast  two  short  li 
run  north  and  south  from  Durban,  the  noitbern  line  li 
n  miles  to  Verulam,  hereafter  to  be  extended  lo« 
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ihe  Tugela  and  Zululand,  ihe  soulhern  line  for  eleven  mites  Sect. 
to  Uipingo.  In  all  there  are  nearly  400  miles  of  rail  open  *^"''' 
in  Natal,  all  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  connecting 
the  sea  level  with  a  height  of  5,500  feet. 

The  currency  of  Natal  is  British  currency.  In  the  year  Finaiutt, 
which  ended  on  June  30,  1894,  the  revenue  of  ihe  colony 
amounted  to  £1,011,016,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1895,  to  £1,169.780.  The  chief  items  of  the  revenue  are 
railway  receipts,  customs  duties,  and  native  hut  tax.  These 
produced  in  the  two  years  in  question — 
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Railway  receipts  should  show  a  large  increase  in  future 
years,  now  that  there  is  through  communication  between 
Durban  and  the  gold-fields  of  the  Rand. 

On  June  30,  1894,  the  net  Public  Debt  of  the  colony  was 
rather  under  eight  millions  sterling,  and  on  June  30,  1B95, 
the  figures  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  preceding 

The  imports  by  sea  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  Imperii 
were  valued  at  £2,171,322,  out  of  which  imports  to  the "  ^ 
value  of  £1,630,709,  or  75  per  cent.,  came  from  the  Uniied 
Kingdom.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  were  valued  at 
£1,184,650,  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  being 
valued  at  £735,640,  or  61  per  cent,  of  the  total.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  corresponding  figures  were 
S  follows : — 

ToliI  Take  cif  importi  by  sea  £1,370,013 

Value  of  imports  from  Uniteil  Kingdom       1 ,637,865 

(neatly  70  per  ixvX.  of  total) 
Total  value  of  exports  1,316,430 

Value  of  exports  lo  United  Kingdom  665,843 

(Ijelwecn  54  and  f  5  per  cent,  of  total) 
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Thus   in    the   later   year  the  imports  and  exports  both 
shghlly  increased  in  value,  but  there  was  a  fa 
proportion  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  chief  products  of  the  colony  which  were  exported 
in  the  two  years  under  consideration  were  wool,  sugar, 
silver  ore,  and  hides. 

Their  value  was  as  follows : — 
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The  export  of  wool  has  greatly  declined  of  la!e  ycaiS 
On  the  other  hand  the  export  of  some  minor  products,  si 
as   wattle    bark,    fruit,    and    lea   is    rising   in    value.      ( 
important  article  of  export,  viz.  gold  ',  is  not  included  in 
list  given  above.     It  is  Transvaal  gold— not  the  produce  ( 
the  colony ;  but,  with  the  railway  now  complete,  this 
is  likely  to  increase,  as  Durban  is  now  no  longer  only  tl 
harbour  of  Natal,  it  has  also,  for  practical  ptirposes,  becom 
a  port  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

The  population  of  Natal,  according  to  the  census  relur 
of  1891,  numbered  in  that  year  543,913.  or  rather  v 
twenty-seven  to  the  square  mile.  The  white  popnlatial 
including  soldiers  and  sailors,  numbered  46,788;  the  B 
Indians,  41,142  ;  while  the  estimated  number  of  natives  « 
455,983.  The  natives,  therefore,  outnumbered  the  whites  i 
the  proportion  of  more  than  nine  to  one,  and  the  ti 
coloured  population  exceeded  the  white  population  by  mod 
than  ten  to  one,  the  excess  of  coloured  over  white  men  beiq 
much  larger  than  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  town  populft 
tion  of  Naiai  is  small.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Durba 
1895,  at  Ci>Mia,  a 
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and  Pietermaritzburg,  the  former  having  at  the  present  time    Sect.  I. 
a  population  of  about  zS.ooo,  and  Pietennaritzburg  abrmt  " 

zo,ooo.  The  strongest  element  numerically  in  the  white 
population  is  British,  predominating  more  especially  in  the 
towns.  In  the  interior  the  farmers  are  mainly  of  Dutch 
extraction.  Not  a  few  Germans  have  found  a  home  in  the 
colony,  and  such  names  as  New  Germany,  Hennannsburg, 
New  Hanover,  and  Kirchdorf  bear  witness  to  German  settle- 
ment ;  while  at  Marburg,  in  Alfred  county,  a  small  colony  of 
Norwegi.ms  has  been  established.  The  East  Indians.4r.00o 
in  number,  are  the  result  of  the  indentured  coolie  system. 
In  i860  coolies  were  first  imported  to  work  under  contract 
on  the  sugar  plantations,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  also  in 
the  West  Indies  and  to  a  phenomenal  extent  in  Mauriiius, 
many  of  these  East  Indian  labourers,  having  once  arrived, 
h»ve  elected  to  slay.  In  1891  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
colony  not  under  terms  of  indentured  service  was  30,000,  as 
against  1 1,000  indentured  cooHes,  the  large  majority  living 
in  the  warm  coast  districts  where  their  labour  is  most  in 
demand. 

The  bulk  of  the  native  population  of  Natal  is  to  be  found 
in  the  native  locations  in  rarious  parts  of  the  colony.  These 
locations  include  in  all  an  area  not  far  short  of  4,000  square 
miles.  Especially  on  the  eastern  frontier  towards  Zululand, 
in  the  Umvoti  county  and  on  the  lower  Tugela,  the  native 
clans  are  strong.  In  the  locations  ihey  live  under  their  own 
chiefs,  and  to  a  large  extent  under  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  but  are  supervised  by  European  officers.  There 
are  many  tribes,  all  of  Kaffir  origin,  some  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  not  a  few  immigrants  since  the  days  when  Chaka  and 
his  Zulu  warriors  laid  the  land  desolate,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion are  Zulus  or  closely  akin  to  the  Zulus. 

The  various  religious  denominations  are  represented  in  XtNgitn. 
Natal,  including  the  Church  of  England,  somewhat  divided 
since  the   days  of  Bishop  Colenso,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
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UpAKT  II.  Church,  Wesleyans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  olher  sects.  TV 
native  population  is  mainly  heathen,  but  mission  stations  ir* 
numerous  among  them,  the  area  of  mission  lands  in  the 
colony  being  about  250  square  miles. 
(.  Education  is  under  ihe  Management  of  a  Minister  of 
Education.  It  is  not  compulsory,  but  is  free  for  tlic  childrtn 
of  ihe  poor.  There  are  government  schools  and  aided 
schools ;  farmhouse  centres  in  ihe  country  districts,  where 
the  settlers'  families  are  loo  few  and  scattered  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  regular  school ;  schools  for  natives,  and  school* 
for  Indian  immigrants.  Higher  education  is  provided  for  by 
High  Schools  at  Durban  and  Pietetmaritzburg.  In  1895. 
there  were  448  schools  in  the  colony  under  govemtneM 
inspection,  only  twenly-lwo  of  which,  including  the  two  Hi^ 
Schools,  were  purely  government  schools,  ihe  rest  being  It 
receipt  of  grants  in  aid.  The  aggregate  attendance  1 
i7'3i7>of  whom  7,608  were  Europeans  educated  at  aSj- 
schools,  sixty  of  which  were  '  Bited  '  schools  and  127  I 
centres;  6,790  were  natives,  educated  at  133  schools;  aii4 
2,919  were  East  Indians,  educated  at  iweniy-eighl  schools.  I 
addition  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  i,6ao  EuropcM 
children  taught  privately  or  at  schools  not  in  recdpt  <| 
a  government  grant. 

Note.     Since  the  above  chapter  was  written,  ihe  roUowinj 
statistics  have  come  to  hand  for  the  year  ending  Jane 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ZULUItAND. 

ZuLULAND  is  a  Crown  Colony  of  the  strictest  type.     The    Sect.  I. 

CH    III. 

Governor  of  Natal,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  Governor  also         j,    ' 
of  Zululand,  and  he  legislates  for  Zululand  by  Proclamation.  Govern- 
There  is  no  Legislative  or  Executive  Council.     The  territory  ^^  ^*^^ 
is  administered  by  a  Resident  Commissioner,  acting  under 
the  immediate  instructions  of  the  Governor.     The  Resident 
Commissioner  is  also  Chief  Magistrate,  and  under  him  there 
are  Resident  Magistrates  in  the  different  districts.     Natal  law 
has  been  proclaimed  to  be  in  force,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  Zululand ;  but  among  the  natives 
native  law  and  custom  prevails,  and  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  over  their  respective  tribes  or  clans  is  recognised. 

Zululand  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Natal,  from  which  it  Area  and 
is  separated  by  the  Tugela  and  Buffalo  Rivers,  on  the  west  ^^^^*  -^* 
and  north-west  by  the  South  African  Republic  and  Swaziland, 
on  the  north  by  Portuguese  territory  and  Amalongaland,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  territory  is  very 
irregular  in  shape.  It  stretches  furthest  inland  along  the 
Natal  frontier,  where  an  area  of  land,  constituting  the  Nqutu 
district,  runs  out  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the  South 
African  Republic  as  far  as  the  Blood  River,  a  remnant  of 
Zululand  as  it  once  was,  before  the  country  was  dismembered 
and  a  large  portion  of  its  interior  incorporated  in  the  South 
African  Republic.  On  the  north,  too,  another  peninsula  now 
runs  out  in  a  due  northerly  direction,  west  oC  \hi&  ¥oTi<^<:^Vd. 
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Part  II.  River,  and  between  Swaziland  and  Amalongaland,  meeting 
Portuguese  territory  at  the  Usutu  or  Maputa  River.  This 
district  includes  the  native  territories  annexed  in  1895. 
souihemmost  point  of  Zululand,  the  mouth  of  the  Tugeli 
River,  is  in  about  39°  11'  south  latitude,  and  its  northenunoS 
point  is  a  little  south  of  26-30  south  latitude.  Its  extreme 
lengih  is  between  180  and  190  miles.  Us  greatest  breadth 
inland,  in  the  Nqulu  district,  is  about  100  miles,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  territory,  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles, 
length  of  its  coast-line  may  be  taken  very  roughly  1 
between  1 60  and  1 70  miles.  The  area  of  the  whole  lerritoij 
is,  on  a  very  rough  estimate,  about  1 3,000  square  miles,  being 
rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Natal. 

In  Zululand,  as  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  the  land  risa 
from  the  coast  towards  the  interior,  but  the  geographidl 
features  are  not  so  distinctly  marked  as,  for  instance,  is 
Natal.  A  large  proportion  of  the  whole  territory  is  coad 
region,  low-lying  and  alluvial.  Towards  the  north  this  coait- 
belt  widens  out  and  stretches  further  inland,  becoming  at  iht 
same  time,  as  it  nears  the  tropics,  hotter  and  more  unhcalilif. 
A  great  part  of  it,  amounting  to  almut  a  quarter  of  the  v/hck 
of  Zululand,  is,  owing  to  malaria  and  cattle  sickness,  uno- 
habited.  Inside  this  plain  there  is  higher  ground,  with  lim 
or  groups  of  hills  rising  to  about  1,000  feet,  and  behind  ihem 
the  country  rises  again  towards  the  high  veldt  of  tbe  South' 
African  Republic  ;  but  except  in  the  south,  where  the  terriuxf 
runs  far  inland,  British  Zululand  hardly  touches  the  mail 
South  African  plateau. 

rAt  ioasi-  The  actual  coast  is  fringed  by  sand-hills,  mostly  covem 
with  bush,  inside  which  is  the  plain  already  referred  tOs 
There  is  no  harbour,  almost  the  only  landing  place  beiog 

f^'^  Port  Durnford,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  bel , 

1""^'  '  the  mouths  of  the  Umlatazi  and  Umhiatuzi  Rivets,  when 
a  small  stream  runs  down  a  ravine  into  the  sea,  endiag 
in  a  sandy  surf-beaten  beach  only  available  in  fine  weather* 
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From  Port  Durnford  ihe  coast-line  runs  due  nonh-east  to    Sect, 
Cape  St.  Lucia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umfolosi  River,  where     ^"'" 
it  luras  more  towards  the  north  outside  the  lar^fe  lagoon 
known  as  Lake  St.  Lucia.     This  lake  is  separated  from  the  ^^'  •^• 
open  sea  by  a  strip  of  land,  whose  average  breadth  is  three 
miles,  with  sand-hills  rising  to  a  height  of  from  300  to  50a 
fcct.     Aljout  haif-way  in  its  course,  but  nearer  the  southern 
than  the  northern  end,  is  a  further  inlet  known  as  False  Bay. 
Sl  Lucia  Lake  is  about  thirty-five  tniles  in  length,  wiih  an 
average  breadth  of  ten  miles.     It  is  little  more  than  a  muddy 
swamp,  nine  to  ten  feet  deep,  fed  by  various  rivers,  unheallhy, 
and  hardly  accessible.     Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  680 
square  miles.     Its  opening  to  the  sea  is  at  its  southern  end, 
by   Sl  Lucia    Bay   and    St.  Lucia    River,    the    river   being 
a  channel,  about  twelve  miles  long,  parallel  to  the  sea,  with 
an    Ofiening  entirely  blocked  by  sand  in    the  dry   season, 
and  in  time  of  flood  obstructed  by  breakers  on  a  shallow  and 
impossible  bar.     At  the  southernmost  comer  of  the  lake  is  TMtDtU 
a  tract  of  dense  bush,  known  as  the  Dukuduku  forest,  covering 
an  area  of  13a  square  miles,  a  mixture  of  swamp  and  reeds, 
a  refuge  in  lime  of  war,  but  not  a  living  place  for  either  while 
or  black  men.     Immediately  north  of  St.  Lucia  Bay  is  the  SsrdwatiA 
inlet  known  as  Sordwana  Bay,     It  is  not  a  bay,  but  merely    "-*'■ 
an  opening  in  the  coast  which  communicates  with  two  small 
and  shallow  lagoons,  useless  for  any  purposes  of  communica- 
tion between  land  and  sea.     Thus  the  coast-line  of  Zululand 
is  very  unfavourable.     Where  there  are   not  regular  cliffs 
there  are  sand-hills,  and  where  there  are  o[)enings  and  river 
mouths  they  are  blocked  with  sand,  and,  in  the  north,  lead 
only  into  swamps. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  rivers  in  the  territory.     Most  ■^'Wi. 
of  them  have  short  courses,  and  most  of  them  vary  between 
torrents  in  the  rainy  season  and  little  more  than  rivulets  in 
the  dry.     Inland,  as  they  come  down  from  the  mountains, 
ibey  flow  with  a  strong  current  in  deep  channels,  and  when 
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I'ART  II.    they  reach  the  coast  level,  the  majorily  of  them  lose  tbem- 
■  "■**"      selves  in  marsh  and  lagoon.     The  southernmost  and  largHt 

»is  the  Tugela,  the  border  river  between  Zululand  and  Nat 
North  or  ihe  Tugela  are  the  Amatikulu,  the  Umlalazi,  aoj 
the  Umhlatuzi,  the  last-named  river  flowing  into  a  saaA. 
'flit  Vaifo-  lagoon,  a  lillie  north  of  Port  Durnford.  Ne\l  comes  tbr 
'*"'■  Umfolosi,  the  main  river  of  ceniral    i^ululand.  formed  \if 

the  confluence,  at  a  point  thirty  miles  from  ihe  coast,  oft 

I  northern  tributary,  the  Black  Umfolosi,  and  a  Muthem  irit* 

lary,  the  White  Umfolosi.  The  combined  streams  flow  in 
the  southernmost  exiremiiy  of  St.  Lucia  Lake.  In  the  nor 
of  Zululand  are  two  rivers,  which  rise  in  the  South  Africtt 
Republic  and  cross  the  line  of  the  LTximlx)  raouniaim- 
The  more  southerly  of  the  two,  the  Mkusi,  flows  west  and 
east  and  enters  the  northern  end  of  Si.  Lucia  Lake. 
other,  the  Pongola,  after  crossing  the  Ubombo  range,  flort 
almost  due  north  until  it  joins  ihe  Maputa  River  ranning 
into  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  Zululand  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pongoll. 

Mbiiii-        flow  west  and  easl.     The  mountains  are  difficult  lo  dcBW 

and  describe.     With  the  exception  of  the  Ubombo  or  ih* 

Lebombo   mountains,    they    are    not    so    much    mouDUis 

ranges,  as  groups  of  high  land,  with  here  and  there  isol««J 

The  Ubetii-  tops  such  as  the  Isandhhvana  hill.     The  Ubombo  moo 

lahT"      '"'"^  ''^™'  ^  distinct  line,  running  due  nortli  and  south, « 

separating    the    northern  end  of  Zululand   from    SwuQuiJ 

I  and  from  the  South  African  Republic.  Their  height  dots  n4 
exceed  2,000  feet ;  they  are  more  precipitous  on  the  wesloO 
than  on  the  eastern  side ;  and  below  the  Mkusi  Poort,  w 
the  Mkusi  River  finds  its  way  through  the  range,  they  »k^ 
away  in  undulating  ground  into  the  plain  which  aurtound) 
the  St.  Lucia  Lake.  Further  south,  and  near  tlie  frontier  d 
the  South  African  Republic,  arc  the  Ubani  hills ;  and 
soulli  again,  in  the  Ndwandwe  district,  llierc  is  a  short  rang* 
of  hills  or  mountains  known  as  the  Nongoma  range,  like  tin 
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Ubombo,  running  north  and  south  and  more  precipitous  an  Sect.  I. 
the  wesiem  side  than  on  the  east.  Below  the  head-w; 
the  While  Umfolosi  are  the  Entonjaneni  hills  on  the  v 
frontier,  while  near  ihe  sea,  behind  Port  Durnford,  are  the 
Ingoye  hiils,  well  wooded  on  their  upper  levels.  Again, 
funber  Bouih,  where  British  Zululand  stretches  furthest  into 
the  interior,  there  are  several  clusters  of  mountains  or  hills, 
ow  behind  the  other.  On  the  inland  side  ofEshowe  are  the 
Enlumeni  hills,  rising  to  nearly  3,000  feet.  Immediately 
behind  them  are  the  Nkandhla  uplands,  rising  to  a  height  of 
4,500  feet,  thickly  wooded  in  parts,  having  deep  ravines  and 
flat-topped  hilU  with  precipitous  sides,  the  hitherto  almost 
impenetrable  strongholds  of  native  clans.  North- west  of  this 
difficult  broken  country,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tugela 
.-md  Buffalo  Rivers,  are  the  Kyudeni  hills,  also  forest-clad  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  from  4,500  to  5,000  feet;  while  furthest 
inland  is  the  Nqutu  range,  running  east  and  west  across  the 
innermost  district  of  the  n-rrilory,  and  cutting  the  communica- 
lion  with  Vryheid  and  Utrecht  in  the  South  African  Republic. 
Zululand.  in  short,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  plain  and  swamp 
near  the  sea.  most  extensive  in  the  north ;  of  hill  slopes  and 
valleys  of  rivers  inside  the  plain  ;  and,  on  the  inner  frontier, 
of  high  table-land,  more  or  less  open  except  in  the  south, 
where  the  mountains  are  highest,  the  country  is  most  broken 
up,  and  the  forests  are  most  extensive. 

The  districts  into  which  Zululand  is  divided  for  magisterial  The  < 
and  administrative  purposes  are,  in  the  south,  the  Nqutu 
district  which  is  furthest  inland,  the  Nkandhia  district,  and 
the  district  of  Eshowe.  All  these  three  districts  border  on 
Natal,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tugela  and  Buffalo  Rivers ; 
and  the  two  first  border  also  on  the  South  African  Republic. 
Next  come  the  two  districts  of  central  Zululand,  the  Enton- 
janeni district  inland  bordering  on  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  the  Lower  Umfolosi  district  touching  the  sea.  North  of 
these  two  districts  are  the  districts  of  Ndwandwe  and  Hkbisa, 
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Part  II.    and  furtlier  north  again  is  the  Ubombo  district,  and  the  district 

I-**—  formed  out  of  the  lately  annexed  Trans-Pongola  m 
which  bears  llie  name  of  Ingwavuma.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Enlonjaneni  district,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Umhlatuzi  and  the  While  Umfolosi  Rivers,  and  abutting  on 
the  Vryheid  district  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
known  as  Proviso  B.  It  was  a  part  of  Zululand  in  whicli 
Boer  farmers  had  eslabhshed  themselves  between  the  yean 
1882  and  1886;  and  when,  in  the  last  named  j-ear,  i 
excluded  from  what  was  then  the  New  Republic,  but  is  no« 
the  Vryheid  district  of  the  South  African  Republic,  the 
Boer  occupants  were,  by  a  special  proviso,  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  farms  subject  to  a  nominal  quit  rent'. 
Tmatuhip!,  The  chief  township  in  Zululand  and  the  seat  of  admin- 
fteads,  (5fv.  jgjration  is  Eshowe,  and  the  only  other  township  in  the 
territory,  deserving  the  name,  is  Melmodi  in  the  Entonjaneri 
district.    The  two  are  conneited  by  the  main  road  of  Zululand, 

I  which  enters  from  Natal  by  the  lower  Tugela  diift,  is  carried 

north  and  north-west  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  n<nr 
being  rectified,  through  Eshowe  and  Mclraoch,  passes  dW 
north  ihrough  the  Ndwandwe  district,  and  finally  enters  tl 
South  African  Republic.  There  are  other  roads  in  existence 
a  coast  road  in  the  lowlands,  and,  far  inland,  roads  that  stall 
from  Rorke's  Drift ;  but  Zululand  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  a 
organi.'^ed  colony,  and  it  has  yet  10  reap  the  advantages  «f 
good  communication  by  road  and  rail,  of  easy  gradients  owf 
its  mountains,  and  bridges  over  its  rivers.  It  may  be  adiMl 
that  Ulundi,  the  old  royal  Kraal,  is  situated  a  little  to  ( 
north  of  the  \Vhile— the  southern  UmfoloM,  and  that  thi 
valleys  drained  by  the  two  Umfolosi  rivers,  together  widi 
the  hills  and  rapines  of  the  Nkandhla  district,  may  be  talua 
as  having  been  in  the  past  the  special  strongholds  of  il 
Zulu  race. 
f-amir.  A  report  on  the  forests  of  Zululand  by  Colonel  Cardew] 
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published  early  in  1891 ',  divides  them  inio  high  timber  forest,  Skct.' 
lliom  bush,  and  coast  forest.  The  linest  high  timber  forests 
are  in  the  south,  On  the  Kyudeni,  Nkandhla,  and  Ingoye  hills, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eshowe.  They  contain  yellow 
wcxm)  and  hard  timber  of  various  kinds,  such  as  is  found  in 
Naial  also,  but  the  valuable  trees  at  the  time  when  the 
report  was  written  had  been  sadly  diminished  by  indiscri- 
minate felling.  The  thorn  bush  or  mimosa  trees  grow  on 
lower  levels,  in  the  valleys,  and  clothing  the  banks  of  the 
rivers;  while  the  coast  forests,  stunted  in  size  but  with  a 
dense  undergrowth  and  interspersed  with  palms,  are  found  in 
patches  along  the  sand-hills  which  line  the  coast,  and  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  most  extensive  tract  of  this  bush 
or  forest  being  the  Dukuduku. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  districts  in  Zululand  is  semi- 
tropical,  and,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  swamp  and  lagoon, 
malarious  and  unhealthy — more  so  than  is  the  case  with  the 
coast  country  in  NaLil.  The  highlands  are  far  healthier, 
often  very  cold  and  bleak  in  the  winter  season,  from  March 
to  September,  which  is  also  the  dry  season.  The  prevailing 
wind  is  from  the  south-east,  but  now  and  again  a  hot  wind 
from  the  north-west  blows  over  the  inland  districts.  In  the 
summer  season  thunderstorms  are  frequent,  and  heavy  rains 
make  the  rivers  impassable. 

The  soil  of  the  country,  except  in  the  coast-belt,  is  not  rich.  /VmAinv. 
The  Zulus  are  a  pastoral  people,  and  their  main  wealth  has 
hitherto  consisted  in  cattle  ;  but  a  kind  of  cattle  disease, 
especially  in  the  lowlands,  has  of  late  years  diminished  their 
stock.  Sheep  thrive  on  the  highlands,  though  grass  is  often 
scarce  in  winter,  and  near  the  coast  in  the  south  of  Zulu- 
land,  outside  the  zone  of  bush  and  swamp.  The  area  under 
cultivation  has  increased  of  late,  losses  in  catUe  having  induced 
the  Zulus,  especially  near  the  Natal  frontier,  to  pay  more 
attention  to  tilling  the  ground.  They  are  taking  to  the  use 
I  Coloaial  Reports,  Mi^ccllaDeous,  No.  i,  C.  6,170-1,  April, 
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IL  of  the  plough,  whereas  lill  lately  cultivation  was  confined  U. 
small  garden  plots  broken  up  by  Kaffir  hoes  in  the  hutdl 
of  women'.  A  new  drawback  to  agriculture  has,  however, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  locusts.  The  ctoji, 
such  as  they  are,  consist  chiefly  of  maiEC,  Kaffir  corn  * 
millet,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  The  same  sub-tropiol 
products  that  are  grown  on  the  coast-line  in  Natal  c 
grown  also  in  the  souihern  coast  districts  of  Zutuland,  boi 
the  land  has  not  yet  been  opened  for  planting  industikt 
under  European  management,  the  occupation  of  land  hf 
Europeans  for  agricultural  purposes  not  being  allowed  01 
Prowso  B. 

\ls.  ISIining  is  making  way  in  Zululand,  gold  and  coal  hanng 
both  been  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  gdd-fiM 
contain  alluvial  gold  as  well  as  gold-bearing  quarU  r 
and  banket  beds.  There  are  gold-fields  in  the  nor tli- west  g| 
Zululand,  viz.  the  Nondweni  gold-fields  in  the  Nquiu  disuicl| 
in  the  west  near  Ulundi,  and  near  Melmoth  in  the  Enlonjui 
district,  aud  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Umhialuzi  and  II 
Rivers  in  the  Nkandhla  district,  the  gold  being  mainly  k 
not  far  from  the  border  of  the  South  African  Republic  Th 
coal  measures  are  in  the  north-west  in  the  Nqulu  and  Kyotkl 
hills,  and  also,  in  the  form  of  anthracite  coal,  in  tlie  HIabil 
district  near  St.  Lucia  Bay.  Zululand  contains  also  irt^ 
copper,  anil  other  minerals,  but  they  have  not  yel  t 
worked. 

"■  From  the  date  when  it  was  proclaimed  a  British  OAa^ 
Zululand  has  made  steady  progress,  and  tlie  annual  revecM 
more  than  covers  the  ordinary  expenditure.  In  1888,  ih*' 
first  full  year  of  its  existence  as  a  British  Colony,  the  reveffl* 
amounted  lo  nearly  £33,000 ;  in  1894  to  over  £45,000;  '9- 
1895  to  nearly  £53,000 ;  while  the  estimate  for  1896,  addioood 
territory  being  now  included,  is  nearly  £60,000.  The  na 
source  of  revenue  is  the  hut  lax  paid  by  the  natives,  «hi( 
'  An  to  KixfEir  cnltivacioa,  tec  Part  I,  p.  170,  note  1. 
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yields  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  annual  receipts.  By  Sect.  I, 
special  arrangement  Natal  takes  the  customs  duties  on  goods  ^"; '"' 
which  enter  Zululand  across  her  border,  and  pays  in  Ueu  to 
the  Zululand  administration  a  sum  of  £i,8oo  per  annum. 
The  land  revenue  is  growing  in  consequence  of  the  opening 
up  of  the  gold-Setds,  and  postal  receipts  show  an  increase. 
On  the  expenditure  side,  the  civil  admin istrai ion,  including 
tbe  Zululand  police  and  public  works,  are  the  principal 
items ;  the  net  result  being  a  considerable  balance  on  the 
right  side  and  no  Public  Debl.  The  currency  of  the  country 
is  British  sterling.  There  are  no  trade  returns  owing  to 
the  arrangement  aforesaid,  by  which  all  customs  dues  on  the 
southern  frontier  are  paid  in  Natal. 

The  native  population  of  Zululand  in  1895  was  estimated  Pofula- 
at  198,000,  and  there  were  over  one  thousand  European"""' 
residents.  In  1894  the  natives  numbered  about  thirteen  to 
ibe  square  mile,  or,  excluding  the  uninhabited  districts  of  the 
territory,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  to  the  square  mile ; 
but  this  estimate  was  framed  before  the  colony  and  its 
population  was  enlarged  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Trans- 
Pongola  districts.  The  very  large  majority  of  the  natives  are 
ji^ulus,  but  there  is  also  in  the  Nqutu  district  a  sprinkling 
of  the  Basuto  race.  The  Zulus  are  showing  themselves 
intelligent  and  not  devoid  of  enterprise,  seeking  work  and 
making  money  in  many  cases  beyond  their  own  land,  more 
especially  in  the  gold-fields  of  the  Transvaal. 

Four  Christian  mission  agencies  have  been  for  some  time  Riligion. 
established  in  Zululand,  by  the  English  Church,  the  Norwegian 
MissionarySociety,theChurchof  Norway  Mission  Society,  and 
the  Swedish  Missionary  Society  '.  Their  schools  are  subsidised  Bducaiin 
by  the  Government,  and  education  has  hitherto  been  entirely 
conducted  on  [he  grant-in-aid  syslem.  The  English  Church 
has  the  largest  number  of  schools,  including  one  industrial 
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school  at  Eshowe,  and  one  school  at  the  same  place  for' 
European  children  only.  The  Norwegian  missionaries  ha«» 
a,lso  an  industrial  school  al  Eshowe,  in  which  the  n 
are  taught  artisans'  work  in  wood  and  iron,  The  growii^ 
increase  in  the  European  population  due  to  the  gold  dif 
coveries  is  creating  a  demand  Tor  more  schools,  and  futun 
years  should  show  a  considerable  advance  in  educadoni 
work. 

So  far  the  record  of  Zululand  under  British  Govemmea 
has  been  distinctly  satisfactory,  and  the  condition  of  d 
people  is  wonderfully  different  from  what  it  was  in  ChakWI 
dajs  or  under  the  later  rule  of  Ceiewayo.  No  longi 
organised  to  destroy,  no  longer  banded  in  regiments  a 
forbidden  to  marry  except  in  accordance  with  the  will  e 
a  fighting  despot,  the  Zulu  people  are  living  in  contentnifl* 
and  peace,  and  the  strong  qualities  which  made  them  a  Icnor 
to  their  neighbours  are  now  finding  play,  under  Europe* 
guidance,  in  the  continuous  development  of  the  country  u 
the  steady  improvement  of  its  people. 


ASLATONOAI.Ain). 

Between  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Zululand  and  PoW 
guese  territory,and  between  the  Pongola  River  and  the  sea.  lil 
that  portion  of  Amatongaland  which  is  under  the  ProtecioM 
of  Great  Britain.  The  country  and  the  people  are  al  press 
little  known,  though  while  men  in  search  of  concessions  ho 
found  their  way  into  it,  and  British  officers  have  been  sa 
there  on  political  missions.  Its  area  has  been  staled  to  b 
about  3,ooo  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  40,0 
On  its  coast,  in  36.53  south  latitude,  is  the  opening  of  tl 
Kosi  Kiver,  which  has  been  sometimes  talked  of  as  a  [lossibl 
port  in  the  l\iture.  The  country  is  a  coniinualion  of  tl 
lowlands  of  noivWm  7,wVu\u\d,  Tvot  d&ing  above  300  Cm 
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sandy  and  swampy,  thickly  wooded  in  the  interior,  but  badly  Sect.  I. 
watered  and  very  unhealthy.  In  the  wet  season,  from  ^"' '"' 
October  or  November  to  May  or  June,  it  is  a  fever-stricken 
land,  to  be  shunned  by  Europeans.  Less  wariike  than  the 
Zulus  and  not  of  such  fine  physique,  the  Amatonga  or 
Maputas,  as  they  are  also  called,  are  more  intelligent  and 
more  industrious,  skilful  with  their  hands,  cultivating  the 
ground  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the  Zulus,  and  also 
going  forth  to  work  in  Natal,  the  gold-fields,  or  at  Delagoa 
Bay.  Mealies  or  maize,  millet,  and  ground-nuts  are  the  chief 
articles  of  food,  and  palm  wine  is  extracted  from  the  trunks 
of  the  wild  palms.  Cattle  thrive  in  the  land  but  not  horses, 
and  wild  game  of  various  kinds  is,  or  was  till  lately,  to  be 
found  in  the  jungle.  The  trade  of  the  country  has  been 
hitherto  principally  with  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  first  step  towards  British  administration  of  Amatonga- 
land  has  been  taken,  by  the  passing  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
dated  June  29,1896.  This  Order  empowers  the  Special 
Commissioner  of  Amatongaland  or  Maputaland,  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  to  appoint 
subordinate  Executive  and  Judicial  officers,  and  to  legislate 
by  Proclamation,  due  regard  being  had  in  civil  matters  to 
native  law  and  custom.  The  Special  Commissioner  is  the 
Governor  of  Zululand. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BASHTOIiAITD. 

Part  II.        Basvtot.akd   became    British    lerritory.  and    ihe  ] 

_  ~*—      British  subjects,  on  March  la,  1868,  under  a  PfoclanutiOi 

Air/my.        issued  OH  that  day  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  who  was  ih* 

Governor  of  the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner.     Moshei^' 

ithe  great  Basitto  leader,  to  whose  courage  and  f 
ship  the  Basutos  owed  their  very  existence  as  a.  people, 
still  alive  at  the  lime,  but  constant  war  with  the  Boen  d 
the  Orange  Free  State  had  brought  him  and  his  followen  n 
the  last  stage  of  distress.     Two  thousand  Basuto  warriors  hi 
been    killed,    cattle    had    been    carried    off,    native    hone 
had  been  broken  up  and  crops  destroyed.     The  tribe  ■ 
reduced  to  the  position  of  starving  rerugees,  and  nDltiin| 
could  save  ihem  but  the  protection  of  the  British  Govemmcnti 
which  they  had  repeatedly  implored.     That  protection  ' 
at  length  given,  in  spiie  of  the  strong  protests  of  the  Or* 
7'Ai  Cvit-    Free  Slate ;  by  the  Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  signed  ( 
^Mi^l        February  12,  1869,3  new  boundary  was  defined  bciwcencl 
Xorth.         Free  State  and  the  Basuios'  country ;  and,  narrowed  in  limi 
Basuioland  was  acknowledged  by  the  Boers  to  be  a  pari  0 
the  Queen's  dominions '. 

At  ihe  time  when  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  put  forih  \ 
Proclamalion,  it  was  contemplated  to  incorporate  the  8a5 
lerriiory  with  the  colony  of  Natal,  but  to  such  a  scben 
Moshesh   objected   strongly,  preferring  i 

'  See  tort  \,^.  11 
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\   Colony,  and  most   of  all   desiring   ihat   his  country    ■ 
tDUld  be  kept  as  a  native  reserve  under  the  direct  control 
r  the  High  Commissioner.     For  some  two  years  this  third 
wrse  was  adopted,  and  the  Basutos  were  left  very  much  to 
mselves  under  the  supervision  of  an  agent  of  the  High 
ioner.  who  was  mainly  concerned  in  keeping  peace 
'i  the  border.    The  Imperial  Governmenl,  however,  desired 
I  a  more  permanent  arrangement  should  be  made,  and 
1  Basuioland  should  be  transferred  either  to  the  Cape 
■Colony  or  to  Natal.      The  question   was  referred  to  the  b 
^pc  Parliament,  and  ovcnlually  ihat  Parliament  passed  the  ?' 
isuloland  Annexation  Act  of  1871,  by  which  the  territory,  c 
ihose  boundaries  were  defined  in  the  Act,  was  declared  to 
e  annexed  to  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     At 
:  same  lime  it  was  provided  thai  the  general  law  of  the 
Cftpc   Colony   should  not  extend  to  Basuioland,    but  that 
e  power  of  making  laws  for  the  territory  should  be  vested 
in  d>e  Governor  of  the  Cape. 

For  some  years  after  the  annexation  Basuioland  prospered, 
in  charge  of  Colonel  Griffith  as  the  governor's  agent,  though 
ibe  old  chief  Moshesh  had  passed  away,  leaving  none  to 
succeed  him  of  equal  character  and  influence.  In  1879 
troubles  began.  Aloirosi,  a  chieftain  in  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  land,  defied  the  officers  of  the  law  who  had  arrested 
his  son,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Some  difficult 
campaigning  ensued,  before  his  mountain  stronghold  was 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and,  when  the  fighting 
was  over,  a  proposal  by  the  colonial  governmenl  to  break  up 
the  disturbed  district  and  introduce  Eurojiean  settlers  gave 
ofTence  and  caused  alarm  10  ihe  oiher  Basuio  clans.  This 
discontent  was  increased  in  1880  by  a  proclamation  applying 
to  Basuioland  the  Cape  Peace  Preservation  Acl  of  1878, 
which  involved  ihe  disarmament  of  the  natives;  and  an 
attempt  10  enforce  the  Aci  brought  on  a  general  revolt,  which 
spread  into  the  other  native  territories  on  the  eastern  frontier 
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.  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  ihe  war  which  followed  the  colonal 
forces  met  with  lillle  success;  and  in  1881  the  High  Com- 
missioner, Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  arbitrated  between  the 
Cape  Government  and  ihe  Basuios,  fining  the  latter  5,000 
head  of  cattle,  and  ordering  compensation  to  be  paid  bv  the 
tribe  in  general  to  those  members  oF  it  who  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  uprising  and  had  suffered  in  consequence-  The 
award  was  accepted,  but  its  terms  were  not  fully  carried  out, 
by  [he  Basuto  people;  the  Cape  Government  made  axt- 
cessions,  disarmament  was  abandoned,  and  a  consliUuioJi 
was  offered  to  the  tribe.  Still  the  Basutos  were  not  reton- 
ciled  10  the  colony  and  its  government,  and  on  tfaetr  side  ihe 
colonial  ministers  were  tiring  of  an  expensive  and  tbankkst 
charge.  Accordingly,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  the  Imperii! 
Government  consented  provisionally  to  take  over  charjteof 
the  country,  provided  that  the  Basuios  gave  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  remain  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  thai  the 
Orange  Free  State  undertook  to  co-operate  in  maintaiitin| 
the  peace  of  the  frontier,  and  thai  the  Cape  Colony  agnti 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  administration  a  sum  representing 
the  value  of  the  customs  duties  on  goods  imported  for  me  in 
Basutoland.  These  conditions  were  (ulfliled  by  all  lite 
A'o/u/fliiKrf  parlies  concerned.  A  national  gathering  of  the  Basutoi. 
''Im^rtht  ''^''^  '"  November,  1883,  assented  to  the  change;  the  Cipe 
dirut  parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  disannexation  of  Basutoiaml 

'ikt'c'ivLn  ^^°^  '^"^  Cape  Colony,  undertaking,  by  the  terms  of  the  Ad, 
to  pay  over  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,000  jier  annum  to  the 
Imperial  Government ;  and  from  March  13,  1884,  BasutoUnil 
became,  as  it  siiU  remains,  a  British  Colony  under  tlie  diteo 
control  of  the  Crown. 

All  legislative  and  executive  authority  over  Basutoland  ii 
exercised  by  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen.  All  laws  of  the  territory  are  made  by  Proclamatioa  of 
the  HighCommissioner,  and  all  appointments,  including  ihOM 
ol   Resident  Commissioner,   Assistant   Comtnissioner^  itnd 
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oibrr  officers,  are  made  by  him  in  tlie  name  and  on  behalf  of  ^« 
Her  Majesty.  Under  the  Hig-h  Commissioner  there  is  a  Resi*  '' 
dent  Commissioner  in  the  territory,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Maseru ;  there  are  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  different 
districts,  a  government  secretary,  medical  officers,  and  officers 
of  police.  The  country,  however,  is  governed,  as  Tar  as  pos- 
lible,  through  such  native  or^nisation  as  exists,  being  divided 
between  different  clans  or  groups  of  the  tribe  under  their 
difTerent  chieftains,  and  Lerothodi,  grandson  of  Moshesh, 
being  recognised  as  paramount  chief  over  the  whole. 
A  Pitso,  or  national  assembly,  is  held  once  a  year  to  discuss 
Uid  explain  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  law  of  Basuioland,  as  enacted  by  the  Proclamations  of  Lm 
the  High  Commissioner,  is,  as  nearly  as  (he  circumstances-''"' 
of  the  country  permit,  the  law  in  force  in  the  Cape  Colony ; 
but  Dative  law  Is  administered  by  the  native  chiefs  in  both 
criminal  and  civil  cases  within  certain  defined  limits.  No 
suit  to  which  an  European  is  a  party  can  be  adjudicated  upon 
by  a  native  chief,  except  by  consent  of  all  parties  concerned. 
Outside  the  limits  of  native  jurisdiction,  judicial  and  magis- 
terial aulhority  is  vested  in  ihe  Resident  Commissioner,  ihe 
AssiHtanl  Commissioners,  and  the  inspectors  of  police.  An 
appeal  in  purely  native  cases  lies  to  a  court  composed  of 
the  chief  who  heard  the  case  and  of  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, and  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases '  is 
the  Resident  Commissioner. 

Stringent  regulations  have  been  enacted  for  safeguarding 
Basutoland  as  a  native  reserve.  Natives  domiciled  elsewhere 
m  South  Africa  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  country  without 
passes,  and  residents  in  Basutoland  who  wish  to  leave  the 
country  must  also  provide  themselves  with  passes.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  trade  in  Basutoland  without  a  license, 

'  Except  in  cates  when  an  European  bu  agreed  to  accept  the 
juritdictioD  of  a  native  chief.  In  sndi  a  case  he  is  debarred  bom  anj 
of^i.  of  appeal. 
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^BjhKTlI.    ^ii^  [tic  inlroduction  of  spiriiuous  liquors  is  striclly  pro- 

Br  -*—      hibited. 

Area  and        Baautaiand  lies  between  28-45  ^^'^  3°-4°  south  hiilud^ 

Ckngrafh,.  ^^j  between  26-50  and  29-30  east  longitude.     In  shape  il 

between  a  quadrilateral  and  an  oval,  its  line  of  length  beinf 

I  due  north-east  and  south-west.     Its  extreme  length  is  sboai 

160  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  under  : 
is  given  at  10.393  square  miles,  being  about  half  the  sift 
of  Natai  and  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Switzerland,  : 
high  mountains  like  itself.  It  is  a  purely  inland  lerriiaj) 
lying  between  the  Orange  Free  Stale  on  the  west  and  n 
Natal  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Cape  Colony  on  ll 
east  and  souih.  The  Caledon  River  bounds  it  on  the  norti 
and  from  the  sources  of  the  Caledon  it  is  encircled  east  u 
The  Drak-  south    by  the  Drakensberg  mountains.     It  is    in   the  v«_ 

""*^f  ,      heart  of  the  highest  mouniains  of  South  Africa.     ttTiett  I 
mountains.  ° 

borders  on  Natal  are  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  the  CalbUl 

■  Peak  or  Champagne  Castle,  and  the  Giant's  Castle,  all  riiil 

to  over  or  to  nearly  10,000  feet'.  Turning  round  d 
easternmost  corner  of  Basutoland,  the  main  range  of  t 
Drakensberg  runs  due  south-west ;  and  within  fiasulolm 
parallel  to  this  main  range,  run  two  subsidiary  ranges,  ) 
TktMatuii  as  the  Maluti  mouniains.  These  mountains  with  iM 
"j'ni '        outskirts  occupj-  a  large  proportion  of  llie  total  a 

territory. 
Riiitn.  The  chief  rivers  run  south-wesi,  parallel  to  the  II 

I  ranges.      The    border  river  on    the    northern    side  18  i 

Caledon,  di\-ided  near  its  source  into  the  Great  and  IJS 
Caledon,  Between  the  two  hnes  of  the  Maluii  motintd 
runs  the  main  feeder  of  the  Komet  Spruit  Rivcr,  which  n 
joins  the  Orange  River  on  the  south-western  boun<lary  I 
Basutoland.      Between    the    more   southerlv   raitge    of  f 
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flow  the  head-waters  of  the  Orange  River,  for  both  the  Srct. 
Orange  River  and  the  Caledon  rise  among  the  high  moun-  '^"'  ^ 
tains  which  divide  Basutoland  from  Natal.  Into  the  Caledon, 
the  Kornel  Spniil,  and  ihe  Orange  River  flow  smaller  streams 
from  eitlier  side,  their  courses  being  for  the  most  pari  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  mountain  ranges  and  the  main  river 
channels. 

The  greatest  extent  of  comparatively  open  country  is  on 
the  northern  and  western  side  of  the  territory,  between  the 
Caledon  River  and  the  Maluti  mountains;  the  wildest  and 
most  completely  mountainous  districts  are  in  the  north-east 
and  cast,  in  the  angle  of  the  Drakensberg,  The  country,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  plateau  about  6.000  feet  high,  very  rugged,  very 
broken,  encircled  and  intersected  by  high  mountain  ranges 
between  which  are  upland  valleys,  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
bare  of  wood  and  scrub. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  has  been  divided  ^'  ''*'- 
into  six  districts,  each  under  an  Assist.int  Commissioner.   The 
residencies  of  three  of  these  districts  are  on  the  north-western 
side  of  Basutoland.    Of  the  three,  Leribe  is  the  northernmost 
district,  nest  to  which  is  Berea,  and  next  to  Berea  Maseru. 
The  other  three  districts  are  Mafeteng  in  the  west.  Kornet 
Spruit  or  Mohale's  Hoek  in  the  souih-west,  and  Quihing  in 
the  south.     There  arc  also  officers  in  charge  at  Butha  Buthe 
in  the  extreme  north,  and  Qacha's  Nek  in  the  extreme  east. 
The  chief  village  and  centre  of  administration  is  Maseru  by  l^l"' 
the  Caledon  River,  near  to  the  Berea  plateau  well  known  in 
Basutoland  history,  and  to  Thaba  Bosigo,  once  the  strong- 
hold   of  Moshesh',  and    over    against  Ladybrand,   in  the 
Orange  Free  Slate.     The  second  village  in  size  and  impor- 
tance is  Mafeteng.    Lying  so  high  above  the  sea,  Basutoland  Clii. 
has   a   fine   bracing   climate.     The    winter,    from    May    to 
August,  is  dry,  with  frosts  at  night.     The  rain  falls  princi- 
pally in  the  summer  time.     In  the  year  1894-5  the  average 
'  See  Pnit  I,  pp.  190,  it  1. 
■^    VOL.  tv  (3).  F 
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■Til.   rainfali   of  the   territory  was  between    34    and  35   i 

but  in  some  years  the  fall  exceeds  40  Inches.     In  the  & 
year   the    maximum    temperature    registered   ioo°  and  I 
minimum  18°.     The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  6inl 
but  at  times  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  temperature,  a 
much  as  50°  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  spite  of  its  mountains,  Basutoland  is  a  land  of  com  ti 
a  land  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  soil  is  good,  the  grass  % 
rich,  and  the  territory  is  the  chief  grain -producing  area  t 
Souih  Africa.  The  Basulo  horsemen,  in  the  daj-s  1 
Moshesh,  played  a  great  part  in  the  annals  of  South  Afiic 
warfare,  and,  unlike  other  natives  of  South  Africa  in  Uiti 
respect,  the  Basuios  are  at  the  same  time  agriculturiEls  lo 
a  much  greater  extent  than  most  of  the  Kaffir  tribes.  Co*l 
has  been  found  in  the  country,  together  with  traces  of  iron 
and  copper,  and  the  coal  is  worked  to  a  small  extent  for 
local  purposes ;  but  Basuioland  has  hitherto  been  fortuiaie. 
as  far  as  its  native  inhabitants  are  concerned.  In  not  having 
attracted  European  speculators  on  the  ground  of  ptMsessing 
great  mineral  wealth. 

The  revenue  of  the  territory  has  largely  increased  since  il 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Crown.  In  1894-g  ib* 
total  receipts  amounted  to  £44,627.  Nearly  half  of  ll"* 
total  was  contributed  by  the  hut  tax  ;  and  the  other  ptincipil 
item  is  £18,000  paid  over  in  lieu  of  the  duties  collected  *l 
the  ports  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Basutoland  being,  witli  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  a  member  of  ibt 
South  African  Customs  Union.  Among  minor  itcins  of 
revenue  are  licenses  and  post  office  receipts,  though  ita 
posts  and  telegraphs,  which  are,  for  accounting  purposes,  d 
the  Postmaster- General  of  the  Cape  Colony,  do  not  yet  p 
their  way.     In  1895-6  the  revenue  amounted  to  £43.ti53-  i 

On  the  expenditure  side  the  heaviest  items  are  ibe  c 
establishments  and  ihe  police ;    and  appreciable  su 
laid  out  year  by  year  on  public  works  and  roads,  1 
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education.    There  are  balances  from  past  years,  and  the    Sec 
country  has  no  Public  Debt.    The  currency  is  British  sterling.     '^"-  '''■ 

The  trade  of  Basutoland  is  a!moi.t  entirely  wilh  the  j-niite. 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Cape  Colony,  the  heights  of  the 
Drakensberg  being  a  barrier  to  easy  communication  wilh 
NataL  The  railway  is  reached  at  Winburg  or  Bloemfontein 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  at  Aliwal  North  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  Telegraph  lines  have  been  carried  into  Basutoland, 
and  both  Maseru  and  Mafeleng  have  now  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  Capetown.  The  imports  are  mainly 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  supplied  through  the  ports 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  In  the  list  of  exports  wheal  stands 
first,  bought  for  consumption  in  the  neighbouring  territories, 
and  representing  in  value  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
total  exports.  Mealies  or  maize  take  the  second  place,  wool 
the  third,  and  among  minor  articles  of  export  are  Kaffir 
com,  mohair,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Ai  the  census  of  1891  the  population  of  Basutoland  ^/"'n- 
numbered  218,902,  of  whom  218,144  were  aboriginal 
natives,  and  578  Europeans.  The  most  populous  districts 
were  those  of  Leribe,  Maseru,  and  Mafeleng.  The  native 
population  has  since  increased  rapidly,  by  immigration  as 
well  as  by  natural  increase,  and  in  1895  was  estimated  at 
350.000.  There  is  now  a  danger  of  over- population,  as  the 
habitable  and  cultivable  area  is  limited.  Land  which  was 
formerlj-  reserved  for  grazing  is  being  ploughed  up,  and  the 
live  stock  which,  like  the  population,  has  largely  increased  in 
numbers,  is  deteriorating  from  want  of  sufiicienl  pasturage. 
The  same  pressure  of  population  upon  the  land  tends  to 
keep  alive,  and  sometimes  !o  embiiier,  the  intertribal  disputes 
which  are  the  bane  of  Basutoland.  Questions  of  chieftain- 
ship and  inheriiance,  and  of  demarcation  of  land  between 
different  clans  and  families,  absorb  much  of  the  atlention  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner  and  his  officers,  and  the  more 
the  land  is  taken  up  the  more  such  disputes  are  likely  to 
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.  recur.  For,  progressive  and  industrious  as  the  BasuIOS 
are — beyond  any  other  natives  in  South  Africa — they  w 
conservative  and  tenacious  as  regards  their  country,  tlieir 
land  claims,  and  their  tribal  customs,  suspicious  of  h 
ference,  and  quarrelsome  towards  one  another.  They  an 
not  an  easy  people  to  influence  and  control ;  they  makti 
money  in  and  out  of  their  own  land ;  tbey  accumulate  Wfillll 
and  properly,  and  know  its  value ;  they  are  essentially  n. 
owners,  and  jealously  guard  their  own.  To  keep  the  p 
to  prohibit  drunkenness,  to  facilitate  trade  by  impro%-ing  aa 
multiplying  roads  and  other  means  of  communication,  t 
promote  industrial  education,  for  which  a  demand  has  arisea 
among  ihe  natives  themselves,  to  improve  the  breed  of  the 
hvestock,  and  to  induce  better  methods  of  agriculture,  these, 
are  at  the  present  lime  the  main  objects  of  the  admioifc* 

Missionary  influence  has  for  many  years  been  stroi^ 
Basutoland,  indeed  missionaries  played  no  small  part, 
friends  and  advisers  of  Moshesh,  in  consolidating  his  po*ff 
and  organising  his  people.  The  chief  mission  agency  hM 
been  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Society,  which,  accort&ig 
to  the  census  returns  of  1891,  claimed  an  average  Sund^ 
attendance  of  13,450,  against  an  attendance  of  i860  at  Romtf 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  and  !,o8o  al  the  missions  of  tbo 
Church  of  England.  Morija.  in  the  west  of  Basutoland  bctwtai 
Masern  and  Mafeteng,  is  the  head  station  of  tlie  French  Pr» 
I.  testants.  Out  of  nearly  1 50  schools  in  the  territory  only  li 
are  undenominational  schools  belonging  to  the  Government 
all  the  others  are  connected  with  the  missionaty  societies,  i 
are  in  receipt  of  grants  in  aid,  the  very  large  majority  hivi 
been  established  by  the  French  Protestant  missioniri 
Attention  is  given  to  industrial  training  for  boys  and  gi 

Ml  ii  a  sign  of  the  progress  which  la  being  made  that  agrtcald 
ihoWK  have  lately  tieen  held  with  success  at  Itae  inigittctial  lUtiM 
Biuutoljuid. 
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alike,  and  a  number  of  boys  are  sent  by  the  Government  to  Sect.  I. 
be  trained  as  artisans  at  the  Lovedale  institution  in  the  Cape  ^"*  '^' 
Colony. 

If  growth  of  population,  and  increase  of  pastoral  and 
agricultural  wealth,  are  a  sure  index  to  the  progress  being 
made  by  a  native  community,  then  Basutoland  has  thriven  in 
a  very  marked  degree  imder  the  control  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  success  which  has  been  attained  is  the  result  of 
tact  and  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  who  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  and 
governed  them  through  their  recognised  chiefs,  as  arbitrators 
and  advisers  rather  than  as  white  men  lording  it  over  black. 
Basutoland  is  a  country  with  turbulent  elements,  where  in 
a  limited  space  native  difficulties  are  constantly  arising,  not 
easy  to  adjust ;  but,  owing  to  the  influence  which  a  very  few 
British  officers  have  exercised  over  the  mountaineers  of  South 
Africa,  the  territory  affords  pleasing  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  native  races,  when  wisely  handled,  grow  in  numbers 
and  in  substance  under  European  supervision. 


North  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  which  British  BechuanalaDd 
is  now  included,  a  British  Protectorate  stretches  to  the 
Zambesi.  It  extends  also  beyond  the  Zambesi,  but  ) 
river  may  be  taken  to  be  geographically  the  northern  li 
of  South  Africa.  This  territory  has  for  its  western  bounilalf 
the  German  Protectorate,  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  bj 
the  rivers  Chobe  and  Zambesi.  On  the  east,  between  da 
Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo,  it  is  conterminous  with  the  Port» 
guese  possessions  in  East  Africa;  and,  when  the  Limpopo h 
reached,  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Soud 
African  Republic. 

The  total  area  between  these  limits  is  estimated  to  be  0 
400,000  square  miles.     Of  this  total,  some  220.000  s 
miles  are  comprised  in  the  western  section,  the  < 
the  Bechuanas,  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  1 
square  miles,  represents  the  north-eastern  portion  of  ilie  t« 
lory,  the  plateau  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  the  ai 
of  Matabeleland    being   estimated  at  78.000  square  mi! 
and  that  of  Mashonaland  at  114,000.    Matabeleland  t 
Mashonaland    form    two   out   of  ilie    three    provinces  ii 
which  the  British  South  Africa  Company  have  disided  ti 
territories,  the  third  being  Northern  Zambesia,  and  the  tl 
together  being  given  by  the  Company  the  common  name  d 
Rhodesia.    The  wtiole  of  Malabclehnd  and  MashonaUntl  If 
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^Bildministered  by  the  Company,  subject  to  the  terms  of  their    Sect.! 
^Bdiarter,  to  Orders  in  Council,  and  lo  such  conditions  as  have 
V   recently  been  laid  down  by  ihe  Imperial  Government. 
I         The  northernmost  town  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  Mafeking  1 
■     on  the  Molopo  River,  about  seventeen  miles  south  of  the  /y",^" 
border.     A  straight  line  drawn  due  north  from  Mafeking  will  taratt. 
pass  ihrough  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi.     Mafeking 
is   very   little    lo   the  north  of  26°  south   latitude,  and  the 
llctoria  Falls   are  just  north    of  18°,     The  Falls  therefore 
are  about  550  miles  due  north  of  Mafeking.     The  straight 
line   drawn  as  suggested  wili  run  ihrough  territory  owned 
or  claimed   by  Bechuana    iriljes,    but   far   the   greater  part 
of  the  area  in  question  is  desert  land,  and   the   Bechuana 
kraals  or  towns  are  to  be  found  mainly  on  its  eastern  side, 
towards  the  frontier  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

Taking   the  clans  from    south    to   norlh ;  the   Baralong,  The  Buk, 
whose  best-known  chief  was  Montsioa,  are  the  southernmost,  _,    „ 
located  on  either  side  of  the  Molopo.    North  of  the  Baralong  long. 
are  the    Bangwaketse    and    the  Bamalete.     Bathoen  is  the  T&cBe 
chief  of  the  Bangwaketse,  and  his  town  is  Kanye,  in  »4-57  ™an^ 
I^MKith  latitude,  sixty-six  miles  due  north  of  Mafeking,  to  the 
[  of  the   railway  and    telegraph    route.     It  stands  on  a 
»u,  about  300  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  and 
[^50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
log  wooded,  steep,  and  on  two  sides  precipitous.     Below 
hill  are  detached    villages   and  a  church   and    mission 
^Kation.  and  below  it  also  is  the  water  supply,  which  is  fairly 
plentiful.     East  of  Kanye,  on  the  direct  route  to  the  north,  TheBam 
seventy-seven  miles  from  Mafeking,  is  Ramoutsa  the  town  of  J'' 
the  Bamalete,  whose  chief  is  Ikaneng  ;  and  nineteen  miles  due 
north  of  Ramoutsa  is  the  station  of  Gaberones.     Beyond 
ihe  country  of  the  Bangwaketse    and  the  Bamalete  is  the 
country  of  the  Bakwena  and  of  the  Bakhatia,  the  latter  being 
a   small  clan  which  has  moved  out   of  the  South    African 
Republic  iuid  occupied  a  corner  of  the  Bakwena  lerritoty  on 
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I'ART  n.  the  Transvaal  border.  Sebele  is  the  chief  of  Ihc  Bak*(M, 
_  jT*^,  and  his  town  is  Molepolole,  but  Gaberones  is  also  wiihin  hia 
vKna.  borders.     The  Bakhalla  town  is  Mochudi,  and  Lenchwe  it 

MolefoliiU.  (i,gir  (.j,igf_     Molepolole,  situated  in  J4-26  south  latitude,  is, 
lailf"'''    •'''^  Kanye,  a  large  native  centre,  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Mofhiidi.     direct  route  to  the  north.     It  stands  4,000  feet  above  « 
level.     It  is  over  fifty  miles  north  of  Kanye,  and  about  for^ 
miles  west  of  Mochudi,  Mochudi  being  on  the  main  lelegraptl 

»and  railway  route,  twenty-six  miles  north  of  Gaberones,  and 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Ramoulsa,  In  Bakwena  lerrilory, 
about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Molepolole,  is  the  dA 
mission  station  of  Kolobeng,  where  in  years  gone  by  David 
The  Ba-  Livingslone  lived  and  taught'.  North  and  north-east  of  tie 
"""^       '  Bakwena  and  the  Bakhalla  is  the  Bamangwato  countrj', 

I  ruled  over  by  Khama,  the  strongest  and  best-known  of  the 

Bechuana  chiefs.  His  old  town  was  at  Shoshong,  on  ll 
slopes  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  about  no  mitel 
north-east  of  Molepolole,  at  liic  junction  of  the  nortbem  ti 
route  to  the  Zambesi  and  the  north-western  route  to  L 
Ngami ;  but,  the  water  supply  being  short  and  the  sanilii]f 
conditions  unsatisfactory,  he  moved  a  few  years  ago  ove 
forty  miles  to  the  north-east,  10  his  present  town  of  PalapjA 
ralapye.  Palapye,  in  ia>37  south  latitude,  stands  on  the  northern  slope 
H  of  the  Chapong  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  3,150  feel  above  t( 

^k  sea.     In    order  to  avoid    overcrowding,  the  town  i 

^1  spread,  being  four  miles  in  length,  it  has  a  supply  of  whdC 

^1  some  water  and  is  fairly  healthy.     From  Mochudi  1 

^1  miles  distant,  and   from   Mafeking  393.     Its  distance  frd 

^1  Bulawayo  is  210  miles.     Beyond  Palapye  the  BamangwM 

^1  country,  as  defined  in  1895,  extends  towards  the  east  i 

^B  the    Macloutsie    River,    a  little   above  its  junction  with  t 

H  Limpopo,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Shashi  and  the  Tuli  P 

^1  On  the  north  ll  is  bounded  by  the  Shashi  River  Up  10  i 

^H  source,  w  hence  the  boundary  line  runs  in  a  northerly  d 

H  '  See  Put  1,  p.  117. 


to  the  rmis  vbsdt  Sow.  'sr  ra&ier  'vonse  *'«»'i^**^  «af.  iraL 
the  iiorth-«ast  mco  ±e  Vaiiarfcin:  ^r  Last  Tifc  imr  t^^r 
skirts  the  casien  ami  naiffir*  i  annsi  iT  isa:  aus  zi  ni;  jonr 
where  the  Bodcde  or  Zoosfc  Iji^r  jDms  Ha:  soul  sad.  UtstJt 
follows  the  coone  ac  :3e  S:rirLfr  n  xut  itvnL^w/^;si  ii  is 
junctioo  widi  ibtt  YsmobisasatijKr.  jeas  Hai.  xzbr  iiilf:^  "•-.■grarrr 
from  Lake  XgamL  Toe  acci&^QaKra.  -rf**^*^  -oc  m^  ^..10  ». 
between  the  lladcoiaie  auf  lie  ^isasa  lliv^n.  vsf  2.  kv 
years  ago  m  diacioe  xevssl  ^  ^aaoaamrvEan  snif  iit^ir 
constant  foes  die  Vmin^r  Zcmt  11  TTigms  t  uomf^arr  Tiz:: 
line,  but  omsde  a;  ae^  2e  Tsr  srjsir4KuaL  srjooi  uxa^  naas^ 
due  north  of  Pui^we:  -wiiie  J^er  TbL  ngrntrng  k  zzit 
British  Soodi  A^xzCobicsct,  s  sific  lus:  i^-voot  lie  icrdei. 
1 38  miles  Dor^-eaK  -cc  nag?^  Sorn.  ^  "tie  '^tfrrrffrrtrF-aK 
territory  and  dbe  Ifikiraaci  Lstfs  &  3Xf:r^  ^  J£K  ^s:Kr:  Jsnic 
extends  to  ihe  faasK  ^jc'^ut  ZssacfoL 

The  catile  (wsa  cc  :3e  ^^stnaoK  rxe:c  viu^x  isie  i^fTtx 
enumerated  above.  3e  SflvvufSK.  lie  huLw^ssL,  saf  ^ 
Bamangwato.  a?e  acxi  ^  Y^istt  w^at:  :sLr^-  '±0t  ILiiaissji 
desert.    The  'Ejjatazi  ^T^Mf  9x  mBu±»^  ^£  sdiO.  -vxx  7\£ 
a  very  few  nomad  idbaoasxcz,  Kgdfrt  £3^  2»B«:nriei.  wbc-  rvt  ^"^^ 
b J  hunting,  and  viuL  xacts  !±e  $eaer«I  laaxe  'X  hiJUtJibszL 
are  in  some  sort  fo^  cc  tie  Iiec2ii22i&.  triKS^  £=id  :ixdr 
peoples^    In  daort,  w3±  cue  exoe^^xiasu  :ie  Bedmsxa  Prosec* 
torate  *,  so  fv  as  is  ac  prfieifc  jcjk^wxl  gyifpyt  cf  2  scr;:  of 
country  on  the  raiama  froirkr,  wbere,  a:  Icm^  isien'sJLE. 
there  is  a  series  of  BednBaa  ^eskixjeiiu.  aiid  of  sn  eDc<mK»2s 
tract  of  little-known  lerriiorr,  m  ^^rea:  meascre  arid  desen, 
uninhabited  or  most  cpaneilT  peopied  br  a  few  xioeaoads.   The  Jk5*«»^ 
exception  is  KganrriaTMJ  in  the  nor^^-wesL  Lake  Ngazzu  being 
about  500  miles  from  tike  nearest  yxsi  on  the  zkortheni  trade 
route.     Near  its  shores  an  <3€stx)Oi  of  the   Bamangwato 
established  ihemsehes  a  geiicranon  or  more  aga     They  are  TV  S^s- 
known  as  the  Batawana,  and  ihcir  present  chief  Sekhome  is 
^The  tennif  hcR  med  at  ezdasiTe  of  Matabekland  aadMtfkoomlud. 
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a  nephew  of  Khania.  Raided  by  the  Malabele,  Sekhome's 
father  Moremi  found  a  refuge  in  the  malarious  swamp! 
which  surround  ihe  lake  ;  but  of  late  years  the  (ribe  hit 
come  more  into  the  open,  claiming  the  lands  round  the  hke, 
and  the  territory  which  lies  to  the  north  between  the  lake  and 
the  Chobe  River,  and  raiding  in  their  turn  the  weaker  natiw 
irilies  who  come  within  their  '  sphere  of  influence.'  Fewri^ 
and  unhealthy  as  is  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lakf 
Ngami,  (here  is  a  district  about  too  miles  south-wesi  of  the 
lake,  which  has  been  lately  reached  by  a  band  of  ir^lcken, 
and  found  to  be  in  climate  and  in  other  respects  suitable  fbt 
settlement  by  white  men.  This  is  ihe  Ghansi  or  Mokeng 
district,  where,  for  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  round  the  Ghans 
pan  or  vley,  there  is  good  gracing  country  on  a  flat  surficr, 
well  supplied  with  open  pools  though  not  with  running  water. 
fairly  well  limbered,  and  healthy  for  men  and  cattle,  though  not 
for  horses.  The  natives  of  this  far-off  district  are  I3u3htncn, 
who  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  lak& 

The  whole  of  the  territory  now  being  described  is  part  of  J 
the  continental  plateau  of  Africa,  and  its  average  level  is  U  1 
least  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.     The  eastern  pan  is  faii^  1 
fertile  in  parts,  and  in  parts  well  wooded  ;  it  is  plain  couiWy  I 
broken  by  occasional  ranges  of  hills.     The  Kalahari  desert  J 
is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  desert  properly  so  called ;  1 
as  knowledge  spreads,  grass  and  timber  are  found  where  d 
were  not  supposed  to  exist.    The  greater  part  of  the  Kalatu 
and  the  southernmost  section  of  the  inhabited  part  of  tl 
Protectorate,  drains,  if  it  drains  at  all,  to  the  Orange  Rivtf  I 
through  the  channels  of  the  Oup,  the  Nosop,  and  the  Molof 
North  of  Kanye  and  Ramouisa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tl 
Protectorate,  the  land  slopes  downwards  to  the  north-cast,  1 
drains  into   ihe    Limpopo,    the  chief  feeders  of  that  i 
wiLhin  the   Protectorate    being    the    Noiwane,  whii 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  joins  the  Limpopo  i 
the  station  of  Palla  almost  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  a 
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the  Macloutsie  River  further  north,  flowing  with  an  easterly  Sbct. 
course  into  the  Limpopo.  Far  north  of  Palapye,  at  about  ^^'' 
la*"  south  lalilude,  the  watershed  of  the  Zambesi  is  reached  ; 
but  there  is  an  intervening  tract  of  country  stretching 
away  to  the  westward,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  no 
outlet  to  tlie  ocean,  escept,  it  may  be,  at  limes  of  unusual 
owrflow.  At  one  end  of  this  land-locked  basin  is  the 
Makarikari  Lake  or  salt  pan,  from  which  the  head-waters  of 
the  Macloutsie  River  have  sometimes  been  held  to  flow,  and 
Kt  the  other  end  is  Lake  Ngami,  the  two  lakes  being  con- 
nected by  the  channel  of  the  Botlelle  River,  which  flows  out 
of  Lake  Ngami,  that  lake  being  in  turn  fed  by  a  branch  of 
ihe  Kubango  river '.  There  are  numerous  other  lakes  or 
vleys  scattered  through  the  Kalahari,  such  as  Anderson's 
Vley,  due  south  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  Kumadau  Lake,  south- 
west of  the  Makarikari,  on  the  line  of  the  Botlelle  River  ;  and 
ihe  desert  district  north-east  of  the  Makarikari  has  been  known 
as  the  land  of  the  Thousand  Vleys.  But  to  write  of  iliis 
region  is  10  write  of  a  hardly  known  land,  and  of  a  land 
whose  geographical  features  have  changed  and  are  probably 
stilt  in  course  of  change. 

The  greater  pan  of  the  Bechuana  Proleclorale,  including  ClimaU 
Khama's  country  and  Ngamiland,  is  within  the  tropics :  the 
climate  is  therefore  hot,  but  it  is  a  dry  heat,  and  not  un- 
healthy except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi,  and  in  the  marshes  round  Lake 
Ngami  and  along  the  course  of  the  Botlelle  River.  The 
great  difficulty  is  ever  the  want  of  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water,  and  the  trade  routes  lead  from  pool  to  pool,  often  with 
long  distances  inter\-ening. 

The  nadve  population  of  the  whole  Protectorate  probably  PopuUil 
does  not  much  exceed  100,000,  of  whom  more  than  half,  say  "juj^.t 
60,000,  live  in  its  southern  section.     In  the  north  Khama's  ihiftefU, 
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Fart  11.  subjects  number  about  25,000,  of  whom  some  13,000  hii 
their  dweliing- place  at  Palapye,  while  another  10,000  an 
scattered  at  various  hamlets  and  cattle  stations  1 
a  radius  of  200  miles  from  the  town.  The  population  of 
Ngamiland  may  be  taken  to  be  about  10,000.  In  addiuco 
to  the  natives,  some  four  to  five  hundred  Eitropani, 
trekkers,  traders,  missionaries,  and  employes  of  ihe  Govern- 
ment or  of  private  companies  may  be  computed  at  iOf 
given  time  as  living  within  the  limits  of  the  Bechiuu 
Proiectorale.  The  natives  tend  their  cattle  or  grow  that 
crops  of  maize  or  of  native  com,  but  of  late  the  catlle  ha«e 
been  killed  off  in  large  numbers  by  rinderpest,  and  drou^ 
and  locusts  preclude  agriculture  on  any  extensive  scafe 
Such  trade  as  now  exists  is  in  cattle,  hides,  and  grain ; 
and  other  produce  of  the  chase  having  almost  disappeam 
witli  the  extinction  of  large  game.  The  development  I 
Maiabeleland  and  Mashonaland  has  led  to  a  consideraU 
amount  of  transit  traffic,  and,  especially  among  the  Bmnanf 
wato,  emplojment  has  been  found  for  waggons  and  drau^ 
oxen ;  but,  with  the  construction  of  the  railway,  this  badat 
is  likely  to  decrease.  No  minerals  in  any  paying  quautiti 
have  been  found  within  the  Protectorate.  Boundary  dispui 
between  the  respective  chiefs  and  their  followers  have  b 
frequent  from  time  to  time,  and  have  been  arbitrated  U] 
by  ihe  officers  of  the  Queen.  Jealous  of  their  lands  and  t 
possible  European  encroachment,  the  fiechuanas  have 
themselves  on  the  whole  very  amenable  to  the  authority  ai 
guidance  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  deputies,  lookil 
lo  the  Imperial  Government  for  advice  and  protection,  1 
iisienaty  accepting  their  decisions  with  loyalty  and  confidence.  T 
"''  ■  Christianity  has  been  a  real  force  in  the  land  is  shown  \ 
the  example  of  Khama,  who  in  earlier  days  risked  much  ll 

I  his  religion,  and  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hephui 
a  missionary  now  no  longer  with  him,  ruled  and  still  r 
his  people  firmly  and  well,  a  determined  foe  of  strong  liqoo 
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a  friend  of  education,  and  an  cnfiglaeiwd  aad  bt-aeaag  Sect. 
man.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  aOoved  thai  tbr  Christiiutjr  *^*''  "'• 
engrafted  upon  the  Bechiuaa  nibes  has  a  cooBdnafak  aBaj 
of  native  superstition ;  but  none  ibe  )»s  it  has  had  a  sOkaaag 
and  a  civilising  influence,  even  where  the  contcnaon  majr 
only  have  been  skin-deept  The  chief  share  of  the  irork 
must  be  credited  to  tbe  Loodoo  mtsmaanes.  but  otber 
agencies  have  also  been  in  the  field.  At  Mochodi  there  is 
a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  at  Ramoutsa 
there  are  German  missionaries.  NMiat  will  be  the  future  of 
the  Bechuana  peoples,  when  a  railway  runs  through  their 
midst,  it  is  difficult  to  forecasL  At  present,  living  pastoral 
and  agricultural  lives  on  what  are  large  native  reserves, 
removed  from  towns  and  mining  centres,  they  dwell  safely 
under  the  tribal  system  lo  which  Uiey  have  ever  been 
accustomed,  occasionally  disputing  among  themselves,  often 
suffering  from  bad  seasons,  but  no  longer  raided  either  by 
black  or  by  white  men. 

Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland'  lie  between  the  Zam- Afaiettti 
besi  and  the  Limfiopo  on  the  north  and  south,  between  ^^»^ 
the  Beehuanas'  country  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  lam/. 
the  west  and  east,  the  eastern  frontier  being  defined  by  the 
Anglo- Portuguese  agreement  of  1891,  The  western  part  is 
Matabeleland  proper.  The  eastern  section  of  the  territory 
is  Mashonaland,  where,  with  the  permission  of  King  Loben- 
gula,  who  claimed  it,  the  Britisli  South  Africa  Company  first 
established  themselves.  The  territory  is  accessible  either  TAe  Sail 
from  the  cast  or  from  the  south.  On  ihe  east  the  starling-  ^^  /ifj^tl, 
point  is  the  Pungwe  river  in  Portuguese  territory,  witJi  the  >M!aHd. 
port  of  Beira  at  its  mouth.     Forty  miles'  up  the  river  is 

'  By  a  Proclamation  of  the  Chanered  Company,  dulcd  Mpjr  i,  iNgf, 
'  The  lenitoriei  now  or  hereafter  plnccd  nnder  lijc  control  of  iho 
Brilidi  SoBlh  Africa  Company  shall  be  named  collectively  Kholeiia. 
The  provinces  at  the  ptcsent  time  iaclnded  to  the  leniloTv  of  Kbodetln 
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Part  II.    Foniesvilla,  the  starling- point  of  a  railway  constructed  t 

"         the  company,  and  now  being  extended  at  both  ends  dow 

^L  to  the  sea  at  Beira  and  inland  towards  Fort  Salisbury,     i 

^H  the   time  of  writing  the  line  is  open   for    tiS  miles,  froi 

^B  Kontesvilla  to  Chimoio,  crossing  the  low  country  inFesled  t 

^^H  the  tsclse  fly,  which  is  deadly  to  animals  of  transport-    Froi 

^^1  Chitnoio  to  Umtalt,  ihe  first  township  on  the  eastern  side  a 

^^P  the  Charlered  Company's    lerrilories,  is  a  distance    of   yyi 

^V  miles,  and  from  Umtali  to  Salisbury  149  miles,  the  whole 

^1  distance    from   Beira   to    Salisbury  being  thus   384   miles, 

^r  rather  less  than  the  distance  from  London  to  Kdinburgfa. 

Fort  Salisbury  is  the  chief  town  in  Mashonaland  properly  so 

TktTOHUs  called.     From  the  south  the  Charlered  Company's  railway 

soMh.  '^  being  carried  through  Ihe  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  as 

already  described,  the    distances   being  from   Mafeking  to 

Bulawayo,  in  round  numbers,  500  miles,  rather  less  thin  the 

distance  from  London  to  Aberdeen ;  and  from  Mafckinj;  to 

>  Salisbury  via  Tuli,  Victoria,  and  Charter,  819  mites.     There 

is  also  a  route  through  the  South  African  Republic,  the 
distance  from  Pretoria  through  Pietersburg  to  the  Chanered 
Company's  station  at  Tuli,  near  the  Limpopo  River,  vhicb 
divides  their  territories  from  the  Transvaal,  being  about 
350  miles.  The  lolal  distance  by  this  last  route  froa 
Preloria  10  Bulawayo  is  about  500  miles,  the  same  disUoi 
as  from  Mafeking  lo  Bulawayo ;  and  the  distance  fro 
Pretoria  to  Salisbury  is  about  740  miles. 

Within  the  territory  itself,  Bulawayo  is  the  neslcm  e 

Salisbury   ihe    north-eastern,    and    Tuli    Ihe    souther 

DUiantts    station.     From  Tuli  lo  Bulawayo  is  a  distance  of  I 

^rlteir*   '■''°  "'''^^'     ^"^^  ^"''  '"  Salisbury  is  3  distance  of  3*5" 

miles,  the  route  passing  through   Nuanetsi,  Vidoria,  ud 

Charier.      Victoria  is  zoo  miles  north-east  of  Tuli,  and  188 

L miles  due  south  of  Salisbury ;  and  between  Victoria  »'^| 
Salisbury  is  Fort  Charter,  123  miles  due  north  of  Victoriq^| 
65   miles  due    south   of   Salisbury.     From  Bulawayo  1^| 
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Salisbury  there  is  a  more  northerly  and  more  direct  route.    Seer,  I, 
378  miles  in  length,  passing  through  Gwelo,  which  is  about     ^ 
■  to  miles  from  Bulawayo,  and  joining  the  former  route  at 
Fort  Charier. 

Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  consist  in  the  main  of  Ctegrap\ 
a  large  plaleau,  which  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  plateau 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  which  has  an  average 
level  of  3.500  lo  4,000  feet.  It  is  reached  by  a  gradual 
ascent  from  the  south  and  west,  but  is  steep  towards  the 
north  and  east,  and  in  the  Umtali  district,  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  some  of  the  mountain  tops  rise  to  a  height  of 
7,000  and  8,000  feet.  The  pkteau  is  crossed  diagonally  ThiMat^ 
by  the  range  of  the  Matoppo  mountains,  which  run  for'J^,,, 
some  400  miles  from  the  Tali  district  in  the  south-west  lo 
Mount  Hampden  in  the  north-east.  This  range  is  the  water 
parting  between  the  streams  which  run  north  to  the  Zamt>esi, 
and  those  which  run  south  to  the  Limpopo  and  Sabi  Rivers. 
Tali,  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tory, lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  their  south-western 
end,  at  a  height  of  from  a, 600  lo  2,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  level  of  Bulawayo,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range,  is 
about  3-500  feet,  Victoria,  on  the  souih-easlem  side  of  the 
mountains,  is  3,670  feet  high,  and  at  their  north-eastern  end, 
the  ground  on  which  the  town  of  Salisbury  stands  just 
reaches  the  level  of  5,000  feet.  Granite  boulders  and  kopjes 
or  knolls  are  widely  scattered  through  the  table-land,  the 
rivers  are  many,  there  is  in  parts  fine  timber,  there  is  rich 
pasturage,  a  fertile  soil,  and  there  are  abundant  indications 
of  mineral  wealth. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  is  within  the  tropics,  but,  in  Climalt. 
Spite  of  the  heat,  the  climate,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  land 
above  the  sea,  is  in  most  parts  and  at  most  times  of  the 
year  heahhy  for  Europeans.  The  high  veldt  of  Matabeleland 
is  said  10  be  more  healthy  than  some  of  the  Mashonaland 
districts,  as  having  been  more  depastured;    for,  where  the 
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.  grass  is  higher  and  ihe  vegetation  more  luxuriant,  ihe  md 
of  the  rainy  season  threatens  nialariaJ  fever.  The  average 
range  of  temperature  on  the  plateau  has  been  stated  to  be 
from  36°  to  86°,  though  the  thermoineler  rises  at  limes  to 
over  loo''  in  the  shade.  At  Bulawayo  the  average  lempMS- 
ture  is  about  70°,  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  ncattr 
40  inches.  The  rainy  season  is  from  November  to  the  end 
of  March;  the  winter  months  are  from  May  to  August;  the 
prevailing  wind,  cold  in  winter,  is  from  the  south-east. 

!  The  table-land  of  Matabeleland  is  well  suited  for  sheep- 
farming,  and  that  cattle  thrive  there,  as  a  rule,  in  spile  of 
rinderpest  and  other  forms  of  sickness,  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  large  herds  which  were  owned  by  ibe 
Maiabele.  There  is  also  specially  good  pastoral  country  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  Mashonaland,  in  and  above  the  SiJi 
valley.  These  last  districts  promise  well  for  agriculture,  the 
reports  from  the  Melsetter'  setdement  100  miles  due  south 
of  Umiali,  to  the  east  of  the  Sabi  River  and  on  the  frontier  of 
Gazaland,  being  very  encouraging.  Here  is  a  fertile  toil, 
rich  grass  coimtry,  high  tabk'lands,  and  wooded  valltji 
with  a  plentiful  water  supply.  The  timber  of  the  distria  is 
fine,  and  among  other  trees  are  those  whose  batk  can  be 
used  for  tanning.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  whole  terTiloty 
that  it  has  considerable  pastoral  and  agricultural  capabilities. 
All  kinds  of  grain,  including  wheat,  can  be  grown,  aind  all  luods 
of  vegetables,  European  as  well  as  sub-tropical.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury  market  gardening: 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  in  some 
parts,  such  as  the  Melsetter  district,  tobacco  has  been  succens- 
fuUy  grown.  The  drawbacks  to  agriculture  hitherto  have  b«B,  [ 
in  addition  to  difficulty  of  transport,  locusts  and  occaw 
deficiency  of  rainfall.  But  as  a  rule  the  water  snpplj  b  1 
quite  adequate,  and  there  are  ample  facilities  for  irriga 
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It  is  ft  land  where  European  fanners  can  live  and  work  in  Se 
health  and  strength,  and  where,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  ^ 
present,  nature  will  well  repay  the  handiwork  of  man. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region,  actual  Mimvalt 
or  prospective,  that  public  attention  has  been  mainly  direcied. 
The  traces  of  old  workings,  found  throughout  the  country, 
testify  to  its  having  been  in  past  times  exjiloiled  in  search  of 
gold.  Hitherto  mining  has  been  hampered  by  long  distances 
and  want  of  communication,  implying  the  absence  of  adequate 
machinery,  but  the  existence  of  gold  and  other  minerals  in 
large  quantities  is  beyond  dispute.  Gold  is  the  principal 
tnincTal,  but  others  also  are  plentiful.  There  are  large  coal 
areas,  iron  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  Iron  Mine  Hill,  and 
lead  and  copper  ore  have  been  discovered.  Gold  is  found 
throughout  the  territory  from  the  esireme  south-west  lo  the 
extreme  north-east,  on  the  eastern  frontier  near  Umtali,  and 
towards  the  south-east  near  Victoria.  The  principal  gold- 
bearing  districts  are  those  of  Bulawayo  and  Gwelo  in 
Matabelebnd,  and  in  Mashonaiand,  Lo  Magundi,  Manica 
or  Umtali,  Mazoe,  Salisbury,  Umfuli,  and  Victoria.  The 
number  of  claims  registered  and  the  number  of  companies 
formed  to  work  ihe  claims  is  legion,  but  it  is  too  soon  to 
attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  mines  in  the  Chartered 
Company's  territories. 

In  the  Company's  report  for  189^-5  the  native  population  Pofula- 
of  Matabeleland  was  estimated  at  160,000.  No  estimate  "  ' 
has  been  given  of  the  naiive  population  of  Mashonaiand, 
From  the  dale  when  the  Malabele  kingdom  beyond  the 
Limpopo  was  established  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago, 
until  Lobengula's  regiments  were  broken  by  the  South 
Africa  Company's  forces,  the  naiive  races  of  these  territories 
were  constantly  raided  by  the  Matabele,  and  large  numbers 
must  have  been  exterminated  or  carried  into  slavery.  Three 
separate  peoples,  other  than  the  Matabele,  have  their  home 
between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi,  all  of  Bantu  stock  and 
,        yoL.ty(2).  G 
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Part  II.    akin  to  one  another,  but  differing  alike  from  the  Zulus  « 
the  Becbuanas.     In  the  south,  between  the  Matoppo  man 
tains  and  the  Limpopo,  are  the  Makalakas;  i 
west  the  Banyai ;  and  in  the  north-east  the  Maslionas.    Tl 
Malabele  themselves  are  no  longer  of  pure  Zulu  blood,  b 
have  become   intermixed  with  the  tribes  which  they  hn? 
conquered  and  enslaved.     In  Eastern  Mashonaland  there  ii 
also  a  certain  number  of  Barotse  immigrants  of  1 
origin  from  beyond  the  Zambesi,  and  Basutos  have  fon 
their  way  across  the  southern  frontier  into  the  TuU  district. 

The  Mashonas  may  be  taken  to  be  the  typical  i 
race  in  this  part  of  South  Africa.  Degraded  by  Maubdf 
oppression  they  are  not  strong  physically  or  morally. 
the  other  hand  ihey  are  industrious  agriculturists  and  cl«»* 
in  native  handicrafts,  not  tjnpromising  subjects  for  Brilijfc' 
rule.  The  white  population  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashoitt 
land  has  grown  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  March  1S95,  iIm 
town  of  Bulawayo  coniained  1,500  European  residents,  ud 
the  town  and  district  combined  over  3,600.  At  the  ai 
date  the  town  of  Salisbury,  which  had  suffered  by  the  ri 
of  Bulawayo  as  an  European  township,  coniained  JW 
Europeans,  and  the  town  and  district  combined  over  70A 
VicLoria  had  about  60  European  residents,  ihc  UttJ 
district  between  zoo  and  300,  and  some  300  Carmerf  b 
settled  in  llje  district  of  Melseiter,  At  the  present  time,  i 
spile  of  the  recent  disturbances,  the  total  European  popuUtioi 
of  Maiabeleland  and  Mashonaland  is  estimated  i 
6,000,  Bulawayo  containing  over  i,fioo  European  1 
residents. 
r-  Rhodesia  has  been  governed  by  the  British  South  J 
rraripn.  Company  on  Crown  Colony  lines.  The  power*  of  t! 
Company,  subject  to  recent  modifications,  are  defiDcd  in  iIm 

b Charter  and  in  Orders  in  Council.     The  supreme  a 
under  the  Imperial  Government,  is  vested  in  the  Cooit  i 
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traior,  whose  appoinimeni  requires  ihe  Secretary  of  Slate's    Sect. 
approval,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a.  Council  consisting  of  four      '^" 
members,  who  must  also  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Sfaie.     One  of  llie  four  is  the  judge  of  tlie  territories,  who 
is  a  Member   of  Council  ex  officio;    the  other  three  are 
nominated  for  two  years  only. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  High  Court  and  by  magis-Xoio 
Irales,  the  territories  being  divided  into  magisterial  districts.  .'"*'"^'" 
The  law  is,  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
permit,  the  law  which  was  in  force  in  the  Cape  Colony  on 
July  18,  1894,  when  the  Matabeleland  Order  in  Council  was 
passed,  except  so  far  as  it  had  then  been  modified  by  Order 
in  Council,  Proclamation,  or  Ordinance,  and  so  far  as  it  has 
since  been  modilied  by  Orders  in  Council  and  Proclamations 
made  by  the  High  Commissioner  under  such  Orders,  fay 
Ordinances  of  the  Company  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  Regulations  of  the  Administrator  in 
Council  which  have  been  approved  by  the  High  Commissioner, 
published  in  the  Gazette,  and  not  disallowed  within  one  year 
by  either  the  Company  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  civil 
cases  between  natives,  the  judges  and  magistrates  are  guided 
as  far  as  possible  by  native  law  and  custom,  and  may  be 
advised  by  native  assessors.  The  police  and  any  armed 
forces  are  now  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

The  various  districts  into  which  the  territories  have  been 
divided  are  in  charge  of  Civil  Commissioners,  most  of  whom 
are  also  magistrates.  There  are  mining  commissioners  and 
native  commissioners.  Public  works  and  survey  departments 
have  been  organised,  and  the  post  offices  and  telegraphs  give 
constantly  growing  work,  telegraph  communication  being 
steadily  carried  on  to  the  north  beyond  the  Zambesi  through 
the  intervening  strip  of  Portuguese  territory. 

Schools  have  been  opened,  churches  have  been  built,  and 
\'arious  missions  are  at  work,  the  Church  of  England,  the 
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Part  II.    Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Rozn^/7 
— "^*—      Catholics  all  being  represented.     Medical  officers  are  stationt^^ 
at  the  principal  centres,  and  the  hospitals  include  a  fine  buiJ^- 
ing  at  Bulawayo  erected  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  thi^ 
Malabele  campaign. 
Ancient  Interesting  in  its  present  development  and  in  its  future 

m;/a///jj«  prospects,  this  region  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambe^' 
iafui.  has  an  interest  also  for  the  antiquarian.     Near  Victoria,  o^^ 

sloping  grounds,  are  the  ruins  of  Zimbabye  with  circula.^ 
walls  and  a  conical  tower,  the  remains  of  ages  long  gone  b^'-. 
and  other  ruins  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  territory' - 
Pieces  of  sculpture  and  pottery  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  judgment  of  experts  is  that  they  are  the  work  of  Sabaea.  «^ 
Arabs  before  the  days  of  Mohammedanism  and  long  before* 
the  time  when  Europeans  first  set  foot  in  South  Africa- 
Early  gold  seekers,  we  may  believe,  found  their  way  into 
.  this  land  which  a  Chartered  Company  has  opened  anew,  ancJ 
it  is  not  wholly  fanciful  to  identify  Rhodesia  with  the  Land  of 
Ophir. 

Note. — The  following  is  the  present  position  of  railways  and  telegraphs 
in  Rhodesia  (October  1896). 

1 .  East  Coast  railway.  The  section  from  Chimoio,  the  present  terminos, 
to  the  Portuguese  boundary  (about  55  miles)  is  now  in  hand  and  i" 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1896.  A  contract  for  the  further 
section  from  the  frontier  to  Umtali  is  being  arranged,  and  this  line  >> 
expected  to  approach  completion  by  June  1897. 

2.  Bechuanaland  railway.  Palapye  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  reached  bt 
March  1897,  and  Bulawayo  by  December  1897. 

3.  The  telegraph  line  north  of  Rhodesia  has  reached  Zomba  in  the 
British  Central  Africa  Protectorate.  The  break  between  Tete  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier  and  Salisbury  will,  if  conditions  of  labour  are  favour- 
able, be  completed  by  the  end  of  1 896.  The  line  will  then  be  extended 
northwards  from  Zomba  to  Fort  Johnston,  thence  to  K.nronga  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Nyasa,  thence  to  Abercom  ;  and  it  is  anticipated— provided 
conditions  of  transport  and  labour  be  favourable  for  continuous  work— 
that  the  line  could  be  finished  as  far  northward  as  Lake  Tanganyil^t  bj 
September  1897. 


SECTION    II. 

BRITISH  CENTRAL   AFRICA. 

British  Central  Africa  nowhere  touches  the  sea.  Hence,  Sect.  II. 
unlike  the  Cape  Colony,  with  which  it  is  now  united  by  a  con-  '"**"" 
tinuous  stretch  of  territory  under  British  rule  or  influence,  and 
unlike  British  East  Africa,  the  coast-line  of  which  has  been 
known  since  the  days  of  the  early  Portuguese  sailors,  it  has 
no  ancient  history.  Like  British  East  Africa,  it  contains 
g^at  lakes  and  is  the  birthplace  of  a  mighty  river,  but  the 
lakes  alike  in  East  and  Central  Africa  are  far  removed  from 
the  coast,  and  in  both  cases  were  only  discovered  when  the 
present  century  was  well  advanced.  European  knowledge  of 
the  region,  which  is  now  British  Central  Africa,  dates  from 
the  journeys  of  David  Livingstone  \ 

In  November,  1853,  Livingstone  left  Linyanti,  situated  in  Living" 
what  is    now  German  Protectorate  south  of  the  Zambesi ;  covenes. 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  king  of  the  Barotse  country,  worked 
his  way  up  the  Zambesi  or  Liambai,  as  the  river  is  called  in 
its   course  through  Barotseland.      The  upper   part  of  the 
Zambesi  he  found  to  be  lined  with  thick  forest ;  the  climate 

^  The  Portngnese  had  stations  on  the  Zambesi,  and  the  Jesuits  had 
1  station  as  far  up  as  Zumbo.  In  1798,  a  Dr.  Lacerda  penetrated 
IS  far  as  Kazembes  country,  near  Lake  Mweru,  and  in  1802-11  tw(^ 
Portuguese  half-castes  crossed  the  continent  from  Angola  to  Tete,  but 
leither  politically  nor  geographically  did  these  expeditions  leave  any 
craces.  Indeed,  Livingstone  found  that  the  Portuguese  were  quite 
gnoiant  even  of  the  course  of  the  Shire,  and  it  may  be  considered 
xrtaio  that  none  of  the  great  lakes  were  discovered  by  them. 


I 
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.  was  unhealthy;  the  navigation  difEcult  even  for  canoei 
Pushing  on  through  the  marshes  of  the  Luvale  cotmlr)',  be 
entered  the  Portuguese  Sphere,  and  finallj-  reached  St.  Paul  de 
I.oanda,  the  capital  of  Portuguese  West  Africa. 

Returning  in  1854,  he  travelled  down  the  Zambesi  a 
discovered  itie  Victoria  Falls.  In  the  course  of  this  journey 
he  found  that  the  Portuguese,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Altio, 
had  no  post  higher  up  than  Tete,  having  abandoned  Zumbo^ 
which  was  not  reoccupied  till  1879.  He  reached  the  sea  in 
safety,  and  came  back  to  England  in  1856.  At  home  ht 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  lecture  which  he  de- 
livered at  Cambridge  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sities Mission  to  Central  Africa.  The  Government  appointed 
him  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Quelimane  for  the  Eut 
Coast  of  Africa  south  of  Zanzibar  and  for  the  independen 
districts  of  the  interior,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  placed 
in  charge  of  an  exploring  expedition,  to  which  was  attached' 
Dr.  Kirk,  afterwards  Sir  John  Kirk,  for  many  years  BriliA 
Consul  at  Zanzibar. 

In  1858  he  started  up  the  Zambesi  again,  and  in  tic 
following  year  traced  the  course  of  the  Shire  River,  iha 
quite  unknown,  as  far  as  the  Murchison  Rapids ;  disco^-ered 
the  salt  lake  Chilwa  or  Shirwa ;  and,  crossing  oi%r  the  ShiK 
Highlands,  found  Lake  Nyasa. 

In  i860  he  once  more  pushed  up  ihe  Zambesi,  finding 
that  the  alien  Makololo  power  in  Barotseland  was  alrcadf 
breaking  up';  and  in  1861,  having  helped  the  new  Univefr 
sities  Mission  under  Bishop  Mackenzie  to  establish  ihemr 
selves  at  Magomero,  to  the  east  of  the  Shire  Highland^ 
he  went  on  to  explore  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Nya 
Owing  partly  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  undenakii  __ 
pardy  to  inexperience  and  consequent  mismanagemcsl 
the   new  mission  met  with  a  series  of  di^sters.     Bisho) 
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Mxckenzie  died,  wiih  other  members  of  the  mission,  and  his  Sbct.  U. 
BuccesBor,  Bishop  Tozer,  removed  ihe  seal  of  the  mission      ""*^" 
to  Zanzibar. 

In  1863  the  British  Government  ordered  Livingstone  Zi'm^f- 
home,  and  nest  year  he  was  again  in  London,  In  1866  ^'"^f^' 
he  started  on  his  last  journey,  with  the  ranlt  of  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  to  ihe  chiefs  and  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  He  struck 
inland  up  the  Rovuma  River,  now  the  boundary  between  the 
Portuguese  and  German  Spheres  in  East  Africa,  and,  working 
round  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nya?a,  journeyed  10  the 
norlh-west  and  north.  He  crossed  the  Luangwa  River, 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi,  the  range  of  the 
Mushinga  mountains,  and  the  Chambezi  River,  wliich  flows 
into  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  emerges  from  il  under  the 
name  of  Luapula:  and  at  length  he  reached  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Tanganjika.  From  that  lake  he  went  west 
and  south,  and,  after  visiting  Lake  Mweru  or  Moero  and 
Kazetnbe's  fertile  country,  discovered  Lake  Bangweolo. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  could  be  traced  in  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  Congo 
Basin,  lie  continued  his  work  of  discovery,  in  spite  of  failing 
health,  to  the  west  in  what  is  now  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  10  the  east  beyond  Lake  Tanganyika  in  lands  now 
within  the  limits  of  German  East  Africa.  Stanley  found  him 
in  1871  at  Ujiji  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  but  he 
refused  to  return,  and  died  at  Chitamba  to  the  south  oil/isdiati 
Lake  Bangweolo  in  the  spring  of  1873. 

The  results  of  Livingstone's  work,  whether  to  Europe  at  Ftmlti^, 
to  the  land  for  which  he  hved  and  in  which  he  died,  can  *"  ""^ ' 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  Before  the  date  of  his  discoveries 
little  was  known  of  the  Zambesi,  and  practically  nothing 
beyond.  He  laid  bare  once  for  all  the  principal  geographical 
features  of  South  Central  Africa.  But  he  did  more  than  add 
to  the  sum  of  scientific  knowledge.  Beyond  all  other  men 
be  gave  an  impulse  to  missionary  effort  in  the  interior  of 
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Africa,  beyond  all  other  men  he  was  a  pioneer  in  iheti 
regions  of  British  influence  and  British  trade.  The  outcom 
of  his  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  British  adtniiu 
tration,  which  has  already  done  much  to  check  slave-n 
the  evil  against  which  he  ceaselessly  warred,  the  chief  lar  tt 
civilisation,  to  industry,  and  peace. 

The  first  missionary  enterprise  in  Central  Africa,  ibit  it 
the  Universities  Mission,  ended,  as  has  been  seen,  in  failure. 
The  failure,  however,  was  only  temporary.  At  Zanzibar, 
where  the  missionaries  found  a  temporary  resting- place,  il* 
study  of  native  languages,  and  especially  of  Swahili,  Ow 
lingua  franca  of  the  East  African  coast,  was  > 
prosecuted;  and  under  Bishop  Sleere  (1874-82)  sianow 
were  established  on  the  mainland  to  ihe  north  of  ^* 
Kovuma  River.  In  1885  the  mission  planted  itself  ii 
island  of  Likoma  in  Lake  Nyasa,  which  is  still  its  hn^ 
quarters,  and  in  1892  a  Bishop  of  Nyasa  was  appoinied- 

The  enthusiasm,  which  in  England  gave  rise  10  tbt 
Universities  Mission,  led  in  Scotland  to  the  eslablishnxtf 
of  two  missions  which  have  exercised  a  most  importul 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Protectorate.  Thff 
were  the  Livingslonia  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlani 
whose  work  has  mainly  been  on  the  western  side  0 
Nyasa,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  whose  field  rf 
operations  lies  to  the  south  of  the  lake.  In  1875  an  cipeiS- 
tion  despatched  by  the  Free  Church,  under  [he  commia 
of  Mr.  Young,  R.N.,  took  a  steamer  up  the  Zambesi,  aai 
carrying  it  round  the  Murchison  Rapids  on  the  Shiie  Riw! 
reached  Lake  Nyasa,  The  mission  was  temporarily  « 
lished  at  Cape  Maclear,  but  in  1678  a  settlement  was  r 
at  Bandawe,  where  the  iieadquarters  of  the  mission  now  11 
Bandawe  is  half-way  up  the  lake,  on  its  western  side,  on 
against  the  island  of  Likoma. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  was  founded  in  t%f 
The  Shite  Highlands  were  &ced  upon  as  a  suitable  lietd  I 
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work,  and  a  healthy  spot  was  selected,  and  named  Blantyre  Skct.  H 
after  Livingstone's  birthplace  on  tlie  Clyde. 

For  years  the  missions  continued    10  work  under  great  Prtgreitt 
difficulties.     Communication  with  the  coast  was  slow  and  ^^^^ 
uncertain,  and  the  country  was  disturbed  by  constam  slave 
raids.     In  1880  the  current  price  for  slaves  on  Lake  Nyasa 
«as  quoted  ss  follows  : — 

For  B  stroDg  foaag  man  40  yards  of  calico 

Fori  young  UDmuried  girl      {6     „  „ 

Vat  a  loolhlcss  old  mui  3     „  „ 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  however,  though  powerless 

10  keep  peace  through  the  region  generally,  sufficed  lo  give 

secutily  lo  the  districts  more  immediately  round  their  stations, 

and  the  siadons  became   [he  nucleus  of  native  settlements. 

The  work  was  by  no  means  confined  lo  religious  teaching. 

The  medical  depanmenls  of  the  missions  contributed  very 

largely  to  their  success.     At  Blantyre  exjierimental  gardens 

were  formed  and  kept  up,  and  the  coffee  raised  tiiere  by 

Mr.  Buchanan    has    now    developed    into    a    considerable 

industry.     A  fine  church  at  the  same  place  has  been  erected 

entirely  by  native  labour.     Slowly  but  steadily  the  missions 

grew  in  strength  and  influence,  and  were  supplemented  in 

1878  by  a  company  formed  at  once  for  commercial  and  for  ?'«  .l/ri- 

philanthropic  objects,  the  African  Lakes  Company.  CowAixn 

In  1887  the  so-called  Arab  slave-traders — often  men  avikhw/ 
who  have  but  little  Arab  blood  in  tlieir  veins — renewed  ^ij 
their  activity,  devastating  the  region  at  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Nyasa,  threatening  the  missions,  and  actually 
besieging  the  station  of  the  African  Lakes  Company 
at  Karonga,  which  however  held  out  successfully.  The 
action  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  time  also  increased  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  company  and  the  missions  were 
involved,  and  eventually  hastened  the  establishment  of  a 
British  administralion. 

The  Portuguese  empire  in  East  Africa,  now  but  a  fraction 
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Taut  II.  of  what  it  once  was,  had  never  at  any  time  extended  muck 
"I**T,  beyond  the  coast  and  ihe  banks  of  the  lower  Zambesi*^ 
wiifi  'he  The  navigation  of  the  Zambesi  had  been  free  to  all  eomen 
«™"'  ''"'  "iiiny  years  past,  but  in  1887,  alarmed  by  the  progiat 
which  other  European  powers  were  making  in  Africa.  dM 
Portuguese  attempted  to  close  the  river,  and  to  compel  ll 
vessels,  which  plied  along  it,  to  be  registered  under  lie 
Portuguese  flag.  The  '  James  Stevenson,'  a  ship  belongtn| 
10  the  African  Lakes  Company,  was  detained,  and  ammuni* 
lion,  urgently  required  by  the  British  settlers,  was  preveoud 
from  passing  up  stream.  These  proceedings,  accompanied 
by  claims  on  the  j)arl  of  Portugal  to  the  whole  conlinnt 
between  their  East  coast  and  their  West  coast  (: 
roused  considerable  resentment  in  Great  Britain  and  eliciMd 
strong  remonstrances  from  the  British  GovemmenL  Di[d»- 
matic  correspondence  ensued,  and  meanwhile  a  Potluguc 
expedition  under  Serpa  Pinto,  the  African  explorer,  marchai 
into  the  Shire  country.  '  Peaceful  and  scientific'  the  eip*" 
dition  was  styled,  but  it  was  well  armed,  and  the  MakololS 
chiefs,  who  remembered  Livingstone,  resented  its  ad^-anc* 
As  a  counter  move,  the  acting  British  Consul,  Air.  Duchantf, 
declared  a  British  Protectorate  over  the  Makololo  com; 
and  the  Shire  Hills  beginning  at  the  river  Ruo.  T 
position  of  matters  was  critical,  and  some  decided  step  « 
necessary.  Accordingly  the  British  Government  I 
declared  that  they  should  look  upon  any  attempt  by  tl 
Portuguese  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  Bntisli  sctilemen 
in  the  Shire  districts  or  on  Lake  Nyasa  as  an  invasion  I 
the  rights  of  the  British  Crown,  and,  following  up  I 
declaration.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  January  1890,  threatened  t 
recall  the  British  minister  from  Lisbon,  unless  Portug 
agreed  to  withdraw  all  or  any  Portuguese  military  foro 
which  were  acmally  on  the  Shire  River,  or  in  the  tciriUxy  I 
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in.  the  next  chapter. 
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the  Makololo,  or  in  llie  Mastiona  country  south  of  the  Sect.  It. 
Zambesi.  Ullimaiely,  a.  seltlemerU  was  effected  by  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  treaty  of  June  1891,  by  which  ihe  free  navigation 
of  the  Zambesi,  the  Shire,  and  their  affluents  was  secured  for 
ships  of  all  nations,  and  the  limits  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese Spheres  were  defined,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Zambesi. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  speci6es  the  western  limits  Tkt 
of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  north  of  the  Zambesi,     Under 


,  of/"" 


provisions.  Great  Britain  recognises  as  within  the  dominion  i^vtHGr 
of  Portugal  all  ihe  country  south  of  the  Rovuma  River'  and  aadVer- 
east  of  Lake  Nyasa  down  to  13-^0°  south  latitude.    Thence  "tfa/. 
Ihe  frontier  line  runs  in  a  souih-easterly  direction,  past  the  P'**" 
eastern  shores  of  Lakes  Chiuta  and  Chilwa,  to  the  ea,stern- easum  1 
most  affluent  of  the  river  Ruo.     Carried  on  to  that  river,  it  ^f^f"^' 
follows  its  course  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Shire  River. 
Next  it  follows  this  latter  river  to  a  point  just  below  Chiwanga, 
then,  turning  westward  to  the  watershed  between  ihe  Shire 
and  Ihe  Zambesi,  it  takes  a  norlh-wesierly  and  northerly 
direction,  following  the  watershed  between  the  two  rivers  and 
between  the  Zambesi  and  Lake  Nyasa,  until  the  fourteenth 
parallel  of  south  latitude  is  reached.     From  this  point  it  runs 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till  it  meets  the  river  Luangwa 
on  the  Jifieenth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  finally  follows 
the  Luangwa  River  down  to  the  Zambesi.    The  net  result 
of  this  article  of  the  treaty  is  to  give  an  irregular  shape  on 
llie  map  to  the  dominions  of  the  two  Powers  in  question 
north  of  the  Zambesi.     Portugal  is  left  with   a   triangular 
piece  of  territory  west  of  Ihe  Shire  region  and  in  ihe  middle 
of  the  British  Sphere;  while  this  same  Shire  region  runs 
to  the  south,  like  a  kind  of  British  peninsula  between  landft  j 

'  More  acmralely,  in  the  words  of  the  trrniy,  the  oorlhero  bonodary 
of  th«  Puniiguese  Sphere  [s  '  b  line  which  follow;  ihe  course  of  the 
Romma  from  its  mouih  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  ri^er  M&iDJe.  and 
tbcJice  westerly  along  the  paiallet  of  latitude  of  the  conducnce  of  tbcM 
(Hen  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa.' 
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Part  II.    which  have  been  assigned  to  Portugal.     The  islands  in  L^ke 
"**"      Nyasa  are  reserved  to  Great  Britain  by  a  separate  article  io 
the  treaty. 
The  boun-       The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  provides  for  a  boundary 
^^tent  '^  ^^^^  between  the  British  and  Portuguese   Spheres  on  ihc 
side  of        western  side  of  the  continent     The  line  follows  the  course 
Africa.       ^^  ^^  Upper  Zambesi  from  the  Katima  rapids  to  the  point 
where  the  territory  of  the  Barotse  Kingdom  is  reached,  and 
it  is  laid  down  that  that  territory  shall  remain  within  the 
British  Sphere,  its  westward  limits  being  left  to  be  decided  by 
a  Joint  Commissio.i.     Pending  the  report  of  such  a  commis- 
sion, the  frontier  has  been  provisionally  taken  to  be  the 
Zambesi  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kabompo  River,  and 
thence  the  course  of  the  Kabompo. 
The  Anglo-      Nearly  a  year  before  the  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  of  189 1 
^memcnt  ^^^  signed,  the  British  and  German  Governments,  on  July  1, 
o/july        1890,  came  to  terms  with  regard  to  their  respective  Spheres 
90*  in  Africa.    Under  the  agreement,  an  outlying  strip  of  German 

South-west  Africa  touches  but  does  not  cross  the  Zambesi, 
where    it    forms    the    southern    boundary   of  Barotseland. 
Another  article  of  the  same  agreement  prescribes  the  bound- 
ary between  German  East  Africa  and  British  Central  Africa. 
Starting  on   the  south  from  the  Portuguese  boundary,  the 
Rovuma  River,  the  German  Sphere  includes  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Nyasa  north  of  Portuguese  territory,  together  wiih 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.     Then  from  the  point  where 
the  Songwe  River  flows  into  the  lake,  the  frontier  line  between 
the  British  and  German  Spheres  runs  almost  due  north-wcsi 
to  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  Stevenson  Road  being  left  on  the 
British  side  of  the  line.     The  southern  end  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika is  also  within  the  British  Sphere. 
The  Agree-      On  ils  north-weslern  side  British  Central  Africa  borders 
"he^InJe-     ^^  ^^^  Independent  State  of  the  Congo.     Here  the  frontier 
pendent       has  been  defined  by  an  agreement  dated  May  12,  1894'. 

'  The  third  article  of  the  agreement,  providing  for  a  lease  to  Great 
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Siarting  from  a  point  at  the  south-western  end  of  Lake  Sect, 
T&nganyika,  al  about  8-15  south  latitude,  the  boundary  line      ~" 
runs  nearly  due  west  to  where  the  Luapula,  one  of  the  main  .Sfau,. 
head-streams  of  the  great  Congo  River,  flows  in  a  north-  '^W*' 
westerly  course  out  of  Lake  Mweru.     Thence  it  is  drawn 
directly  down  the  lake,  deflected  only  so  as  to  assign  the 
island  of  Kilwa  to  Great  Britain,  to  where  the  same  river 
enters  Lake  Wweru  at  its  southern  end.     From  this  point  it 
follows  the  Luapula  in  its  semi-circular  course  to  where  the 
river  issues  from  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  thence  is  carried  due 
south  to  ihe  watershed  between  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi. 
Finally  it  follows  that  watershed  in  a  westerly  direction  up  lo 
(he  Portuguese  fronlier. 

In  October  1889  the  British  South  Africa  Company  TheBrit 
received  its  charier  from  the  Crown,  and  in  February  1891 
the  charter  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  territory  under  Preiectt 
British  influence  north  of  the  Zambesi,  with  the  exception  ^^^tol 
of  Nyasaland,  Nyasaland,  which  was  excluded  from  the  Zamiesk 
sphere  of  the  Company's  operations,  was,  on  May  14,  1891, 
formally  declared  to  be  under  the  Protectorate  of  Great 
Britain',  and  by  a  later  notification,  dated  February  22,  1893, 
was  given  the  official  name  of  the  British  Central  Africa 
Protectorate.  Thus  British  Central  Africa,  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  falls  into  two  sections.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory.  Including  the  whole  of  Barolseland,  forms  a  Sphere 
of  British  Influence,  over  which  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  exercises  such  rights  as  have  been  entrusted  lo  it 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  while  the  eastern  districts, 
including  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa 
and  the  Shire  Highlands,  form  a  British  Protectorate,  directly 
controlled  by  the  Crown  through  an  Imperial  Commissioner. 

Biitain  by  tbe  Congo  Slate  of  a  strip  or  tcrritary  betweeo  lakes 
TanganyiiiB  Bad  Alliert  Edward,  wss.  owing  lo  objecCiona  islsed  by  tbe 
Germiiii  Government,  subsequently  withdrawn. 

'  The  tma.   limits  of  tbe  Protectorate  me  given  in  the   LoDdotl 
Guetle  orMky  15,  1S91 
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By  special  arrangement  between  the  Company  and  ibt 
Crown,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
company  north  of  ihe  Zambesi,  the  Company  pacing  i 
annual  sum  of  not  less  than  £.10,000  for  the  cost  of  ibe 
police;  but  this  arrangement  was  terminated  in  1895.  ; 
the  Company's  territories,  under  the  name  of  Nonbers 
Zambesia,  now  form  a  third  province  of  Rhodesia,  Ihc  othtc 
two  being  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland. 
^.  The  first  British  Commissioner  in  Central  Africa  was.  a 
is,  Mr.,  now  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston.  He  had  been  BriiiA' 
Consul  at  Mozambique,  and  in  1891  was  appointed  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  for  Nyasaland,  acting  also  foe 
a  time,  as  already  staled,  in  the  capacity  of  Administratis 
for  the  whole  of  British  Central  Africa.  On  taking  up  hit 
appointment,  he  found  the  whole  territory  disorganised  I 
slave  raiding,  and  the  record  of  his  administration  has  I: 
in  the  main  a  record  of  continuous  and  successful  stniggh 
against  the  raiders.  At  the  southern  end  of  Lak«  Nn 
he  built  a  fort — Fort  Johnston — to  hold  in  check  the  c)ii4 
Mponda  now  deposed ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lakcv 
wiihin  the  British  Sphere,  but  close  to  the  Portuguese  froniioi 
he  attacked  the  Vao  chief  Makanjira,  an  inveterate  i 
defiant  dealer  in  slaves.  Makanjira's  town  was  burnt, ; 
three  of  ihe  dhows,  in  which  he  ferried  his  captive  ov* 
the  lake,  were  destroyed ;  but  on  a  second  expedition,  in  llm; 
autumn  of  1891,  Captain  Maguire,  the  brave  commande 
of  the  Sikh  force  engaged,  was  killed,  and  his  steamer,  whid 
had  run  aground,  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  Not  liU  th 
autumn  of  i8()3  was  the  power  of  this  troublesome  chieftaiB 
finally  broken,  and  his  country  controlled  by  the  erection  a 
Fort  Maguire.  Other  and  similar  enterprises  have 
successfully  carried  out,  and  other  forts  have  been  built, 
the  Upper  Shire  Liwonde  and  his  followers  have  been  (orcej 
to  submit.  More  lately,  on  the  Mangoche  mountain, ! 
east  of  Lake  Nyasa,  Zarafi's  stronghold  has  bcea  sto 
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Towards  the  northern  end  of  ihe  lake  Arab  marauders,  who  Sbct.  I 
tried  to  block  the  route  to  Tanganyika,  have  been  dispersed,  """ 
snd  gradually  throughout  the  whole  region  of  Nyasalaod 
law  and  order  are  being  substituted  for  the  slave  raiders' 
tyranny.  In  January  1896,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  was  able  to 
report :  '  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  diere  does  not  exist  a  single 
independent  avowedly  slave-trading  chief  within  the  British 
Cenital  Africa  Proteclorale,  nor  any  one  who  is  known  to  be 
inimical  to  British  rule'.' 

The  total  area  of  British  Central  Africa,  north  of  the  Araia/ 
Zambesi,  has  been  estimated  at  300,000  to  350,000  square  central 
miles,  of  which  some  60,000  square  miles  are  included  in  the  Africa. 
British  Centra!  Africa  Protectorate,  while  the  rest  is  covered 
by  the  charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  The 
area  is  less  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  approximates  to  that  of  New  South  Wales,  being  probiibly 
rather  larger  than  that  colony.  The  line  of  length  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  from  the  boundary  of  German  East 
Africa  at  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa  to  the  outlying  arm  of 
German  South-west  Africa  which  touches  the  Upper  Zambesi, 
The  extreme  length  between  these  two  points,  as  measured 
on  the  map,  is  over  850  miles.  The  length  of  the  Eastern 
frontier,  where  the  Proteclorate  is  carried  to  the  south  down 
the  Shire  River,  is  about  520  miles.  British  Central  Africa  is 
of  very  irregular  shape,  and  the  boundary  on  the  western 
side  has  yet  to  be  accurately  delimited,  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  map  that  the  territory  is  narrowed  in  the 
centre  by  the  Congo  State  stretching  down  from  ihe  north- 
west, and  by  Portuguese  East  Africa  stretching  up  from  the 
south-east,  so  that  a  comparatively  narrow  waist  is  formed, 
on  the  south-western  side  of  which  is  Barotseland,  whiie  on 
the  norih-easlern  side  is  the  region  of  the  lakes. 

The  lakes  are  the  most  striking  geographical  feature  of  T/ie  Lak 
British  Central  Africa.    On  the  extreme  north  is  the  southern 
■  C.  8,013, 1896,  p.  2a. 
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Part  II.   end   of  Lake  Tanganyika ;    on    ihe   north-weslem   frontier 

is   Lake   Mweni,   between   which    and  Tanganjika   then 

is  a  salt  lake   also    called  Mweru ;    on   the  west   is  Lake 

Bangweolo ;    on    the   east   is   Lake    Nyasa,   and,   souih  of 

Lake  Nyasa,  Lakes  Cliiula   and  Chilwa,    and    tlie   si 

lake  Malombe  or  Pamalombe.     The  area  of  some  of  tbcM 

lakes  can  hardly  be  deleimined.  being  much  larger  in  the 

wet  than  in  the  dry  season ;  and  in  many,  if  not  most,  ot 

ihem    the  water   is  either  salt   or  brackish.     Lake  Nyat^ 

however,  is  a  pure  fresh-water  lake.     Among  all  the  lakta 

of  Africa  the  Victoria   Nyania   comes   first  in  siie.  Lake 

Tanganyika   second,  and  Lake  Nyasa    third.     Lakes  Tai*' 

ganyika  and  Nyasa  are    similar  in  configuration,  long 

comparatively  narrow,  running  north  and  south.    The  length 

of  Tanganyika  is  over  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 

sixty  to  thirty.     Its  southern  end  is  over  300  miles  nortb- 

wesl  of  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyasa.    Nyasa.  which  hik 

lake  par  excellence  of  British  Central  Africa,  is  360  miles  long 

and  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  miles  broad.     Its  area  is  gives 

at  over  14,000  square  miles,  being  rather  less  than  half  the 

size  of  Lake  Superior,  and  more  than  sixty  limes  as  large 

the  Lake  of  Geneva,     Bangweolo,  very  variable  in  sk 

different   seasons  of  the  year,  is  credited  with  an  area  d 

between  i,6oD  and  1.70a  square  miles.     Lake  Mweru  h 

a  length  of  sixty-eight  miles  and   an    average  breadth 

twenty-four,  while  Lake  Chilwa  is  about  fifty  miles  long  .u 

fifteen  to  sixteen  miles  broad,  but  in  the  dry  season  part 

its  area  is  no  more  than  marsh'. 
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The  main  rivers  of  British  Central  Africa  are  the  Zambesi   Sk(.t, 
and  its  affluents,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo.     The  „."**■ 
dividing  line  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo  basins 
runs   in   a  south-westerly  direction  from   the  high   plateau 
between    Lakes   Tanganyika    and    Nyasa.      The    Zambesi  Tie  It 
fonns  a  water-way  into  British   Central  Africa,  being  con-     "' 
necied   with  Lake  Nyasa  by  the  Shire  River.      From  tlie 
Cliindc  mouth  of  its  delta  on  the  Indian  Ocean  it  is  navigable 
It  all  times  of  the  year  for  vessels  of  very  light  draught  up 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Shire. 

The  Shire,  flowing  south  out  of  Lake  Nyasa  over  ThtSk 
a  sandbar,  which  in  the  dry  season  is  an  obstacle  to 
steamers  of  any  size,  takes  its  course  through  the  muddy 
Lake  Malombe.  and  at  some  distance  further  south  comes 
down  from  the  highlands  in  the  Murchison  Falls  or  Rapids, 
which  make  a  complete  break  in  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
cutting  off  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Shire.  The  rapids 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  their  course  the 
river  descends  a  thousand  feet.  Below  them  the  Shire 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Ruo  River,  and  up  to  this  point 
ihcre  is  for  small  boats  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the 
Zambesi  at  all  times  of  the  year,  though  larger  crafi  are  in 
the  dry  season  stopped  at  a  point  a  little  distance  above  the 
main  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  where  a  cross  channel 
from  the  Zambesi  enters  the  Shire. 

Higher  up  than  the  entrance  of  the  Shire,  the  navigation  THbit- 
of  the  Zambesi  is  intermittent,  broken  by  falls  and  rapids, 
ihe  most  notable  of  which  are  the  far-famed  Victoria  Falls. 
Its  main  tributaries  from  the  north  are  the  Luangwa,  the 
Kafue,  and  the  Kabompo,  httle  known  rivers  but,  as  far  as 
known,  only  partially  navigable. 

In   the  Congo  basin  the  chief  river  of  British  Central  Tkt  Uf 
Africa  is  that  which,  under  different  names,  is   really  the    "'^' 
Upper  Congo.     Rising  on  the  Nyasa- Tanganyika  plateau 
it  flows  south-west,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Chambezi,  into 
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.  Lake  Bangweolo,  navigable,  at  any  rale  in  a  great  part  of  it! 
course,  for  light  vessels.  From  Bangweolo  it  issues  aoAa 
the  name  of  Luapula.  and,  Sowing  south  and  west,  is  hnikn 
in  its  course  by  the  Mambirima  Falls.  Beyond  these  Talla  It 
flows  north-west  and  north  10  a  further  series  of  rapids  or 
falls,  named  the  Johnston  Falls,  at  about  iO'3o  south  latitude, 
beyond  which  point  it  is  navigable  into  Lake  Mweru.  Ahtr 
leaving  the  lake  it  takes  a  north- westerly  course  under  At 
name  of  the  Lufwa,  and  joining  the  Lualaba,  which  tloti 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  Lukuga,  which  flows  due  «{d 
out  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  becomes  the  great  Congo  River, 
Lake  Nyasa,    a   deep  depression  in  an  upland  plaieiH, 

'''  lies  rather  over  1,500  feet  above  ihe  sea.  The  height  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  is  nearly  2,700  feet,  of  Bangweolo  neaflf 
3,800  feet,  and  of  Mweru  about  3,000,  The  channel  ot 
the  Zambesi  just  above  the  Victoria  Falls  is  some  >.jt 
feet  above  the  sea.  British  Central  Africa,  as  a  whole,  i 
a  plateau  whose  level  ranges  over  3,000  feet.  In  the  vall^ 
of  ihe  Zambesi  the  level  Is  lower,  as  also  along  the  courn 
of  the  Luangwa,  flowing  down  lieiween  the  highlands 
the  west  of  Nyasa  and  the  Mushinga  Mountains,  whid 
form  the  easternmost  edge  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  whid 
rise  to  a  height  of  about  5,000  feet. 

On  the  western  side  of  Lake  Nyasa,  away  from  1 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  the  average  heigbl  C 
the  Angoniiand  plateau  is  over  4,000  feet;  and  towards  ll 
north-western  end  of  the  lake  the  level  of  the  Nyika  platea 
reaches  7,000  feet.  Between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika  ih 
table-land  is  about  4,500  feel  high;  and  south  of  Nyasa  t] 
Kirk  Mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Shire  River  range  up  I 
7,000  feet,  while  the  level  of  the  Shire  Highlands  on  ihe  c: 
of  the  river  is  over  3,000  feet.  In  different  parts  of  tl 
territory  various  mountain  tops  rise  to  at  least  6,000  or  7,0 
feel,  the  highest  mountain  at  present  known  viibin  Briill 
Central   Attka  bc\i\%  "^o>m.i.  Wvxwjt,  eisi  of   tlie    Sbl 
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Highlands  and  due  south  of  Lake  Chilwa,  estimated  to  be  Sect.  II. 
9,650  feet  in  height.  ~**~ 

The  valley  of  the  Zambesi  is  malarious  and  unhealthy,  Climate, 
but  on  the  plateaus,  such  as  the  Shire  Highlands,  Europeans 
can  Hve  for  some  time  with  little  or  no  injury  to  health. 
Though  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics,  the  temperature  on  the 
higher  levels  is  not  extreme,  nor  is  the  rain^l  excessive. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  eastern  part  of  British 
Central  Africa  is  about  fifty  inches,  at  Blantyre  in  the  Shire 
Highlands  about  fifty-five,  at  Zomba  over  forty.  The  rainy 
season  is  from  December  to  April,  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  contributing  two-thirds  of  the  annual  rainfall. 

The  forests  of  British  Central  Africa,  in  Nyasaland  once  Vegetable 
more  extensive  than  they  are  at  the  present  day,  contain  ^^^^^^* 
valuable   timber,    notably   a    kind   of   c}'press,   resembling 
a  cedar,  which  grows  on  Mount  Mlanje  above  the  level  of 
5,000  feet,  and  which  is  used  for  building  purposes.    Various 
kinds  of  palms  are  found,  including  the  oil  palm  and  the 
cocoanut;    ebony   is  found.    India-rubber   trees,   bamboos, 
and  on  the  lower  ground  the  papyrus  rush.     The  variety  of 
altitude  and  temperature  permits  of  most  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  being  grown,  European  as  well  as  tropical,  and 
also  most  kinds  of  cereals.     Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are 
produced  as  well  as  maize  and  rice.     Potatoes  grow  notably 
well  on  the    Shire   Highlands.      Cotton,   sugar,    tobacco, 
ground  nuts,  and  oil  seeds  are  cultivated,  and  among  the 
exports  is  the  seed  of  the  strophanthus  ^     The  product,  Coffee. 
however,  which  has  the  ihost  commercial  value  at  the  present 
time  is  coffee,  grown  in  the  Shire  Highlands  within  an  area 
of  rather  over  3,000  square  miles.     For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  export  of  coffee  and  the  amount  of  land  planted 
has  largely  increased,  and,  the  supply  of  native  labour  being 

'  Strophanthus  seed  furnishes  natives  with  arrow  poisons,  and 
Europeans  with  a  valuable  drug  used,  like  digitalis,  especially  in  cases  of 
heart  disease.    The  strophanthus  belongs  to  the  dogbane  family* 
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.  plentiful,  coffee-planting  promises  to  be  the  staple  indusirjr 
of  British  Central  Africa.  Locusts  latterly  made  tlieir 
appearance  in  these  regions,  doing  much  dam^e  to  thi 
food  crops,  though  fortunately  not  attacking  the  co9tC 
plantations,  but  in  1896  they  disappeared. 

To  pastoral  industry  the  great  drawback  is  the  tsetse  Bf,' 
which  infests  most  parts  of  the  low  country,  making  1 
importation  of  horses  and  cattle  a  didiculi  matter.  The  fl^ 
it  is  stated,  disappears  with  the  disappearance  of  vrild  game 
and  with  the  spread  of  human  settlement,  arid  even  unda 
present  conditions  is  not  in  evidence  upon  the  higii  grouDdi 
High  up  too,  certain  poisonous  plants,  which  elsewhere  prcM 
fatal  to  live  stock,  are  not  to  be  found,  so  that  it  is  posnblt 
that  hereafter  large  tracts  of  land  in  Bridsh  Central  Africa 
may  be  utilised  for  grazing.  The  extermination  of  1 
animals,  however,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  Europeu 
settlement,  unless  stringent  regulations  be  enforced, 
mean  not  merely  the  extinction  of  living  creatures,  whidt 
have  scientific  interest ;  it  would  mean  also  the  loss  of  anicls 
valuable  in  commerce,  of  hides  and  homs,  and  especially  ol 
ivory  which  has  hitherto  stood  first  in  point  of  value  in 
list  of  exports  from  British  Central  Africa.  At  present  n 
animal  life  abounds  in  many  forms,  even  the  giraffe  beiq 
still  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Luangwa. 

The  mineral  resources  of  British  Central  Africa  are  n 
yet  explored.  Coal  and  iron  are  certainly  plentiful,  ct 
having  been  found  near  the  Shire  River  and  on  the  nortl 
western  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa.  Copper  is  known  to  t 
a  proiluct  of  the  territory,  and  gold  also;  but  whether  otdi 
the  region  north  of  the  Zambesi  is.  like  the  South  AfricH 
peninsula,  rich  in  precious  metals,  has  yet  10  be  proved. 

The  total  area  of  British  Central  Africa,  on  the  roughc 
of  estimates,  has  been  stated  above  to  be  from  300.000  ■ 
350,000  square  miles.  An  equally  lougb  estimate  of  IJ 
number  ol  hvimain  \)em^%\wvR%  Vv'ii.'o,  v«  tjmiu  ig  two  ' 
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Ihree  millions.  In  Sir  H.  H.  Johnsion's  reports  the  terri-  Sbct,  | 
tory  east  of  the  K^ue  River  is  given  approximately  at 
210,000  5qu;ire  miles,  estimated  to  contain  a  growing  native 
population  of  844,000.  MoElly  to  the  west  of  the  Kafue 
lies  the  Barotse  country,  said  to  contain  a  large  popula- 
tion, who  have  not  suffered,  as  the  natives  in  the  Nyasa 
districts  and  the  valley  of  the  Luangwa  have  suffered,  from 
continual  slave  raiding'. 

The  Kafue  River,  in  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  words,  '  prac- 
tically marks  the  limit  of  East  African  and  Arab  influence '.' 
but  both  east  and  west  of  it  the  native  tribes  are  all  of 
Bantu  stock.  Some  of  them  are  peaceful  and  industrious, 
such  as  the  Mafianja,  who  are  widely  distributed  through 
Southern  Nyasaland,  and  the  Atonga  on  the  wesiern  side  of 
Lake  Nyasa.  Others  have  learnt  from  the  Arabs  to  ravage 
and  enslave,  the  most  prominent  among  these  predatory 
tribes  being  the  Yaos,  who  have  come  down  from  the  north- 
rast,  and  who  held  the  districts  round  ihe  southern  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa  in  terror,  until  their  power  was  broken  by  the 
British  administration  ;  and  the  Angoni,  of  mixed  Zulu  blood, 
on  the  high  land  beliind  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa. 
Among  other  tribes  are  the  Awemba,  who  hold  the  plateaus 
'between  Lakes  Nyasa,  Tanganyika,  Mweru,  and  Bangweolo, 
And  the  Wahenga  and  the  VVankonde  in  the  North  Nyasa 
districts.  Bridsh  Central  Africa  has  been  dominated  partly 
from  the  east  and  partly  from  tiie  south.  From  the  east  have 
come  Arabs  and  Swahilis  with  the  slave  trade  in  their  train. 
From  the  south  have  come  invaders  and  settlers  of  Bechuana, 
Basuto,  and  Zulu  blood.  The  Barotse  nation  is  of  Bechuana 
origin,  and  for  a  while  they  were  subjected  to  Basuio  rule,  the 
rulers  being  Ihe  Makololo,  trained  in  Ilie  Zulu  military  system. 
Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Makololo 
were  overthrown,  and  the  Barotse  people  more  than  regained 
their  former  strength,  being,  under  their  present  king 
'  P.  30  o[  C.  7,504. 
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PartII.   transhipped  free  of  such  duties  3s  are  levied  at  the  ports  o( 
~*^      Porlugucse  East  Africa.     The  chief  customs  station  of  ik 

»  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  is  at  Chiromo,  bctuwn 

which  port  and  Chinde  two  British  lines  of  light  met 
steamers,  belonging  respectively  to  the  African  Laka 
Corporation  and  Sharrer's  Zambesi  Traffic  Companj'.  canf 
goods  and  passengers. 
AdminU-  The  cost  of  the  British  Protectorate  is  panly  home  by  the 
trartan.  Imperial  Government,  but  the  revenue  is  steadily  growinf. 
Customs  duties,  a  hut  tax  in  certain  districts,  licences,  Uid 
sales  and  rents,  and  Postal  receipts  are  the  principal  items  o( 
revenue.  The  Postal  service  is  rapidly  being  developed,  and' 
now  extends  to  the  Luapula  River.  Roads  are  being  tnad^ 
telegraph  lines  carried  forward,  administraiive  divisions  wil^ 
their  respective  centres  have  been  formed,  and  British  rule  it 
enforced  and  freedom  ensured  by  the  Sikh  corps,  soppfei 
mented  by  nalive  police,  and  supported  by  Imperial  gunboaB 
on  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Rivers  and  on  I.ake  Nyai 
A  light  railway  from  the  port  at  Chiromo  10  Blantyre  ia  n<« 
as  a  pressing  necessity,  in  order  to  give  adequate  means  d 
transport  to  the  coffee  planters  of  the  Shire  Highlandtj 
and  a  line  is  projected  from  the  Portuguese  seapon  * 
Quelimane  to  ihe  British  frontier.  Much  has  been  doM 
in  very  short  lime,  and  very  much  more  remains  I 
done,  if  the  future  is  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  p3< 
!l  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  healili  of  man  and  be** 
will  be  benefited  by  clearing  the  jungle  and  providing  Bpeedj 
communication  across  the  lower  levels,  malarious  and  il 
fested  by  the  tsetse  fly.  Whether  Nyasaland  will  be  one  U 
the  great  plantation  districts  of  the  world,  whether  Etiror<* 
colonisation  will  lake  root  on  the  high  plateaus,  whetW 
on  lower  ground  the  East  Indian  race  will  prosper  s 
multiply  under  British  proteciion  can  only  be  proved  ' 
years  lo  come.  But  already  by  British  rule  well  W 
strongly  administered,   by  private  enterprise,  religious  id 
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commercial,  and  more  especially  by  the  tenacity  of  Scotch-  Sect.  II. 
men,  Central  Africa  is  being  converted  from  a  hunting 
ground  of  slave-traders  into  a  secure  dwelling-place  for 
iwhite  and  coloured  men.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  it  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
Sphere  of  British  Influence,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  larger 
half,  west  of  the  Kafue  River,  are  linked  with  those  of  South 
Africa;  while,  east  of  the  Kafue,  languages,  commerce, 
customs,  and  ties  of  race  connect  it  rather  with  East  Africa 
and  Zanzibar. 


Boors,   Publications,  etc  relating   to 
British  Central  Africa. 

For  Central  Africa  in  the  past  reference  must  be  made  principally  to 
LiviDgstone*s  own  works,  or  to  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  and  other  books 
relating  to  the  great  explorer  and  his  discoveries. 

Of  Central  Africa,  since  it  came  under  British  inflaence,  a  most 
admirable  and  interesting  account,  as  far  as  the  eastern  territories  are 
concerned,  is  given  in  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  report  for  Parliament 
of  1894,  C.  7,504,  and  in  his  later  report  of  1896,  C.  8,254.  The  latter 
report  contains  three  valuable  Appendices,  especially  one  on  missionary 
work  in  British  Central  Africa.  The  information  contained  in  Stanford's 
Compendium  of  Geography,  Africa,  vol.  ii.  [A.  H.  Keane],  is  very  full 
and  valuable.  The  Colonial  Office  List  should  also  be  consulted  on 
the  subject. 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  ihe  African  c 
north-east  and  north  for  over  a  thousand  miles,  until  iht  . 
island  of  Zanzibar  is  reached.  Zanzibar  is  1,600  miles  disunl'fl 
from  Delagoa  Bay,  nearly  i.aoo  from  Mah^  in  the  Seycltclltal 
archipelago,   1,550  from  Mauritius,  2.000  from  Aden,  and* 

riy  3,000  miles  from  Bombay.  It  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  British  Proiectorate  in  East  Africa.  The  island 
itself,  with  its  dependency  the  island  of  Pemba,  is  under 
a  British  Protectorate,  but  the  coast  over  against  which  it  lies 
is  in  German  haiid»,  and  the  British  Sphere  on  thi'  mainland 
only  begins  at  the  Umba  River,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Pcmlia. 

British  East  Africa  is  noi  a  colony,  either  in  the  populu 
sense  or  according  to  the  statutory  '  definiiioo  which  declare* 
a  colony  to  be  any  pan  of  the  Queen's  dominions  enclusive 
of  the  British  Isles  and  or  British  India.  It  is  an  aggreg^tM 
of  tribes  and  countries,  a  great  part  of  which  is  directly  undef 
British  Protectorate,  while  the  rest  is  within  the  S|ihcrc  c 
British  Influence.  Not  only  does  it  lack  the  unity  which  % 
impressed  on  a  people  by  a  unifomi  administration, 
neither  in  geography  nor  in  history  nor  yet  in  religion  c 
it  be  regarded  as  one.  Though  it  has  three  considerabt 
rivers  running  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  though  the  NH 
itself  rises  within  its  limits,  the  barren  strip  of  land  whi 
forms  the    background   to  the    fertile    coast    has    kept    1 
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interior  from  contact  with  civilisation  almost  down  to  our  Sect.  III. 
own  day.  ''^^^ 

The  Arab,  who  is  predominant  on  the  coast,  gives  way  in 
the  interior  to  various  African  races,  Bantus,  negroes,  and 
others ;  while  the  Mohammedan  religion,  which  was  long  the 
symbol  of  such  civilisation  as  existed  at  Zanzibar,  seems 
destined  among  the  Waganda  \  the  most  progressive  of  ihe 
tribes  of  the  interior,  to  be  superseded  by  Christianity,  and 
the  mass  of  the  natives  in  other  parts  are  heathens. 

The  country  lies  on  the  Equator,  but  it  contains  snow 
mountains;  and  some  of  the  high  land  lying  between  the 
coast  and  the  Victoria  Lake  is  said  to  be  fit  for  European 
colonisation.  It  is  bordered  by  the  great  lakes  of  Africa,  yet 
much  of  the  Sphere,  especially  the  parts  towards  Lakes 
Rudolf  ard  Stephanie,  is  waterless. 

Geographically,  British  East  Africa  may  be  classed  roughly  Threemain 
under  three  heads:   (i)  the  coast,  which  is  low  and  often ^^^»^^^^'" 
unhealthy  though  fertile ;    (2)  the  great  slope  up  from  the  siotts  of 
coast,   in   some  places   mere  desert,  in  others  a  series  of^,'*'^"^ 
undulating  grassy  plains,  sometimes  thickly  wooded  but  on  Africa. 
the  whole  bare  and  very  sparsely  populated ;  (3)  the  lofty 
central  plateau  in  which  lie  the  three  great  Nyanza  Lakes, 
Victoria,  Albert  Edward,  and  Albert.    These  lakes  are  drained 
to  the  north  by  the  Nile,  and  enclose  a  country  in  the  main 
fertile  and  comparatively  well  peopled. 

Historically,  there  is  again  a  want  of  imity  and  continuity.  The  dif 
The  interior  was  a  blank  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  ^^'^Wj  /;/ 
Not  until  that  date  did  Swift's  satire  *  lose  its  point.  its  history. 

*So  geographers  on  Afric  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps 
And  o*er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns.' 

'  The  Waganda  are  the  people  of  Uganda.  Wa  is  the  prefix  used  in 
>wahili  (the  tongue  of  the  mongrel  Arabs  of  the  coast,  which  constitutes 
he  lingua  franca  of  East  Africa)  to  denote  the  people;  Ki,  the  language 
Kiganda);  M*  the  individual  (M*ganda). 

■  Swift.    On  Poetry,  1733. 
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The  hislory  of  the  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  it 
well-defined  periods.  First,  the  period  which  is  known  froii 
ihe  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Arab  geographers,  a  li 
richer  in  geographical  than  in  historical  knowledge,  but  m 
prolific  in  conjecture  than  in  either  geography  or  hiMMf 
Secondly,  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  dominion,  when  EU 
Africa  broke  suddenly  with  its  past.  Thirdly,  the  cinie(( 
the  Omani '  rule,  when  Mohammedan  influence,  after  havis 
been  interrupted  for  two  hundred  years,  became  again  ya. 
mount.  Fourthly,  the  age  of  the  greatness  of  Zanzibar,  "d 
East  Africa  was  no  longer  a  mere  dependency  of  C 
Lastly,  the  present  day^lhe  time  of  the  '  scramble  for  Afndi' 
the  lime  when  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  and  still  U 
portioning  out  the  Dark  continent  among  themselves,  t 
period  of  the  re-establishment  of  European  influence  S 
authority.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  periods  ihol  d 
interior  has  come  within  ken,  and  it  is  only  in  1 
years  that  it  has  assumed  any  great  importance. 

From  very  early  days  there  must  have  been  trading  rehlio 
between  Arabia  and  the  western  shores  of  India  on  the  9 
hand,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  on  the  other,  for  ill 
trade  winds  make  the  passage  to  Airica  from  India  and  d 
Persian  Gulf  very  easy  at  slated  times  of  the  year.  MoreoW 
if  Ophir  is  to  be  identified  with  Mashonaland ',  it  must 
assumed  that  the  Phoenicians  visited  East  Africa  as  hr  bl 
as  the  days  of  Solomon.  Of  the  interior  the  Greeks  i 
Romans  practically  knew  nothing ".     Most  interesting.  b( 

'  Oman  is  a  country  id  Ihe  Eoath-cast  of  Arsbi^  «h(Mc  [idad 
town  is  Moscst.  Holding,  as  it  does,  n  centnl  position  hrtwveB  Pel 
India,  and  East  Africa,  it  has  always  enjoyed  a  considerabk  foAt, 
its  inhnbilaiits  are  the  most  commercial  of  the  peoples  of  AlktM. 

^  See  above,  p.  84,     lleerea  say«: — 'Ophir  wai  (be  £010*1  « 
for  Ihe  rich  counlrics  of  the  South,  lying  on  the  Atricao,  '     " 
Indiui  coasts,  as  lur  as  al  that  time  known.'    (Hi  ~ 
Asiatic  Nations,  Phoenician!,  chap,  iii.l 

'  The  inquiries  vihich  Herodotus  (bk.  ii.) 
sources  of  the  Nile  elicited  nothing.     Enriinde*  , 
the  Nile  Bpiinp  fonn   inonr  mountaini,  bat  hit   \i 
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ever,  is  the  short  description  given  by  Seneca  of  an  expedition  Sect. 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Nero  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  ~" 
Nile '.  '  We  came,'  said  the  two  ceniurions  despatched  on 
the  quest,  '  to  immense  marshes,  whose  issue  neilher  the 
natives  knew  nor  could  any  one  hope  to  reach,  so  tangled 
is  the  vegetation  in  the  waLer,  through  whici)  it  is  im- 
possible lo  force  a  way  whether  on  foot  or  in  a  boat,  because 
ihc  muddy  and  obsirucled  shallows  will  only  admit  of  Uitlc 
boats  carrying  one  person.  There  we  saw  two  great  rocks 
from  which  a  great  volume  of  water  fell.'  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  were  the  very  difficuldes  with  which  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  had  lo  contend  in  ascending  the  White  Nile  in  1863. 

To  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  ihe  times  of  ■'***«>'' 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  are  due  the  Nile  Lakes  and  ^'^^'^ 
the  Mountains  of  ihe  Moon  which  figured  on  maps  of  Africa 
almost  to  our  own  day.  How  far  Ptolemy's  account  is  guess 
work,  and  how  far  due  lo  the  information  of  travellers,  has 
been  much  debated,  but  now  that  the  existence  of  the  lakes 
and  of  snow  mountains  has  been   proved,  it  is  difljcult  to 


re^fil  the  conclusion  that  Ptolemy  had  some  basis  of  genuine 
information  for  his  siatetnenis. 

to  be  only  poetical  iniHj:ery.  Seneca  (NaL  Qu.  iv.  1)  tells  us  that 
Anaxagonu  the  philosopher  had  tht  same  opinion  as  the  poeL  Aristotle 
(Hist.  An,  lii,  p,  5^7,  Bekkei],  speakiof  of  Ihe  Nile,  tneotioos  *  the 
niAiihes  above  Egypt,  whence  the  Nile  flows,  where  are  the  pigmiei.' 
Lncretius  (vi.  735}  writes,  'Perhaps  100  it  gets  iti  increase  high  up 
fcom  the  lofty  monnlains  of  the  Elhiopiaoa,  when  the  all  surveying  sun, 
vith  bis  thawing  lays,  constiains  Che  white  uiow  to  descend  into  the 
plains;'  but  Horace's  'tontiucn  qui  celat  uriginea  Nilus '  l,Od.  iv.  14. 
46)  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  BBliqoily  on  the  subject  Virgil 
appaientty  thoaghC  that  the  Nile  rose  in  India  (Geo^cs  iv.  193)1 
while  Sirabo,  who  held  that  it  ran  underground  neai  its  sources 
(vi.  vi.  9),  >aye  that  some  people  imagined  that  the  source  was  in 
Manretniiia  \mi.  iv.  4).  He  also  liJls  ui  thnt  Alexander  seeing 
crocodiles  in  the  Hydaspes  {ihe  Ihelum,  one  of  the  riven  of  (he 
PnnJBiib)  fancied  for  a  lime  that  he  had  discovered  [be  sonrces  of 
the  Nile  (iv.  i.  15).  Lucan's  eiplanations  (i.  189,  3.11)  are  not  happy. 
Pliny  (Hist.  N«.  v.  10.  See  also  viii.  31I,  apparenay  from  Cailha^- 
nhlQ  information,  says  that  the  Nile  rose  from  a  moiuitain  In  Lower 
""^UrctftOia,  near  the  ocean,  and  al  Once  flowed  through  a  lake. 
»  Nat  Qn.  vi.  8. 
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Notices  by 
Mohaftt' 
medan 
writers. 


Part  IT.  The  coast  was  known  to  the  ancients  for  some  distance 
below  the  Equator,  and  from  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the 
*  Circumnavigation  of  the  Red  Sea  * '  (Indian  Ocean)  arc 
learnt  the  names  of  many  ports.  Rhapta  is  mentioned  as  an 
important  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  Pangani 
River  or  perhaps  Kilwa;  Menouthesias  or  Menouthias  is 
taken  to  be  Zanzibar  or  Pemba;  while  the  coast  to  the 
north  was  called  Barbaria,  and  the  country  more  inland  was 
known  as  Azania  and  believed  to  abound  in  elephants. 
Whether  or  not  particular  places  can  be  identified,  the 
names  are  at  least  interesting  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
some  considerable  commerce. 

After  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  the  connexion  between 

East  Africa  and  Arabia  continued,  but  it  appears  for  a  long 

time  to  have  been  rather  commercial  than  political.     Notices 

of  various  towns  on  the  coast  are  found  in  the  Arab  writers. 

Massoudi,  writing  in  the  tenth  century,  speaks  of  the  east 

coast  as  known  down  to  Sofala,  and  of  Mussulman  colonists. 

Edrisi,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  lived  at  the  court  of  King 

Roger    of    Sicily,   mentions   Mombasa    and    Melinde,  but 

apparently  without  any  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  great  traveller  Ibn  Batuta  in  1331  visited  Magodoxo, 

then  a  place  of  considerable  prosperity  and  importance,  and 

a  centre  of  Mohammedan  influence,  and   he  also  passed 

a  night  at  Mombasa,  where  he  found  the  people  all  *  very 

pious,  chaste,  and  virtuous/      Mombasa,  however,  was  then 

of  much  less  importance  than  it  was  in  Portuguese  days,  and 

Kilwa  would  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  port  on  the 

coast  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 

In  1497  Vasco  da  Gama  set  out  on  his  far-famed  vo}*age 
to  India  round  the  Cape.  He  was  the  first  European  in 
modern  times  to  sail  up  the  east  coast  of  Africa.     At  most 

^  This  work  was  written  by  a  Greek  merchant  settled  at  Berenice, 
in  South  Kgypt.  The  information  contained  in  it  is  oq  the  whole  ivll 
and  accurate,  and  it  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the  fint  oeotsry 
A.  D.  (see  M^^Criudle's  edition). 


The  Po)iu 
guese. 
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places  he  was  received  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  at  Sect.  III. 
Mombasa,  which,  like  Kilwa,  was  a  *  great  city  of  trade  with 
many  ships,'  a  treacherous  attempt  was  made  to  wreck  his 
vessels.  The  sheikh  of  Melinde,  however,  the  enemy  of 
Mombasa,  received  him  most  hospitably,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  was  kept  with  scrupulous  good  faith.  On  his 
return  voyage  Da  Gama  touched  at  Zanzibar.  Everywhere 
along  the  coast  the  Portuguese  found  evidences  of  commercial 
prosperity.  The  Mohammedans  dominated  the  principal 
towns,  a  regular  trade  was  established  with  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  and  the  king  of  Melinde,  which  is  described  as 
'  a  great  city  of  noble  buildings  and  surrounded  by  walls,' 
told  Da  Gama  that  wheat  (which  was  not  grown  in  the 
country)  was  brought  for  him  by  merchants  from  Cambay. 
To  the  Portuguese  the  east  coast  of  Africa  must  have  seemed 
to  be  well  worth  acquiring  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  its  acquisition  in  whole  or  part  was  indispensable  to 
them,  in  those  days  of  small,  slow  sailing  vessels,  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  India.  Nor  was  there  any  power  on  the 
coast  capable  of  serious  resistance.  The  individual  cities 
may  have  been  rich,  but  they  had  no  organisation  which 
:ould  cope  with  the  military  resources  of  Portugal.  The 
Portuguese,  therefore,  soon  became  masters  of  the  principal 
points  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa.  Don  Francisco 
ie  Almeida,  who  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  1505  to  be  Viceroy  of 
India,  took  and  fortified  Kilwa  on  his  way,  and  attacked  and 
burnt  Mombasa.  This  town,  unlike  Melinde  whose  sheikhs 
were  consistently  friendly,  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  importance  of  its  position  and  the 
turbulence  of  its  rulers  are  proved  by  the  repeated  sieges 
which  the  town  has  undergone.  Almeida,  with  the  assistance 
of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  established  the  Portuguese  power  on 
the  coast  of  India;  and  when  Albuquerque  succeeded  him, 
Socotra,  Muscat,  and  Hormuz,  the  key  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
were  Portuguese.    Already,  in  1501,  the  king  of  Portugal 
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T  II.  had  assumed  the  title  of  '  Lord  of  the  luvjgalion,  coDqtKlti 
and  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,'  xai 
the  title  was  justified,  when  off  Diu,  in  1508,  the  Soldall 
of  Cairo's  fleet  was  encountered  and  destroyed, 
fleet  had  been  equipped  hy  Venetian  money,  for  ths 
merchants  of  Venice  foresaw  the  closing  of  the  Red  S<aj 
and  its  annihilation  left  the  Portuguese  for  many  yean, 
without  rivals  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  were  sapreOM 
in  all  the  eastern  seas,  when  in  1580  Portugal  passed  to  iht 
Spanish  Crown. 

Their  dominion,  however,  was  in  the  main  a  coast  dominion, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  East  Africa.  In  1538.  oiK 
their  captains,  Nuno  da  Cunha,  son  of  Tristan,  again  [' 
and  burned  Mombasa;  but,  except  for  some  expedttico 
to  Monomotapa ',  they  do  not  appear  to  have  tried  to  penft^ 
trate  into  the  interior.  Their  tenure  even  of  the  coast  provei 
to  be  very  insecure,  as  soon  as  it  was  put  to  the  i. 
early  as  15S6,  a  single  Turkish  ship  (the  Turks  being  b 
that  time  masters  of  Egypt),  under  one  Ali  Bey,  who  h 
already  sacked  Muscat,  raised  the  whole  coast  in  (ev 
between  Magadoso  and  Mombasa,  Mclinde  done  rem^niq 
loyal ;  and,  though  the  rising  was  at  the  lime  suppresaei 
Ali  Bey  returned  in  1589,  and  entrenched  himself  t 
Mombasa,  which  was  only  re-taken  by  the  Portuguese  v 
native  help.  In  1593  Mombasa  again  gave  trouble, 
Portuguese  fortress  was  established  there,  and  the  tow 
became  the  capital  of  the  northern  province,  Mo2aintHq|B 
being  capital  of  the  southern. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  til 
decline   of   the  Portuguese   power   in    the  East,  and  < 

'  There  was  an  eippditicm  in  1569  ondcr  Barrclo,  and  otbcn 
none   of  uhich   resulted   in   any   petmaoml  eitensicwi   of  Porto,, 
power.     The  empire  of  MonomolBpa,  which  is  ilesciibcd  by  tlie 
Portuguese  writers  as  a.  brilliant  and  puwerful  state,  Kenu  lu  li 
covered  piett;  well  whu  M  now  called  Maubelelind.     The  «ceoantii 
its  grcatne^,  ha<nc<iei,  a^^cu  la  be  vcrj  fanciful  and  ontruMwonbr. 
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European  nations  began  lo  appear  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Srf  t. 
1591-3,  the  first  English  voyage  lo  the  Eastlndies  had  taken  "^ 
place  timler  Captain  L.incaster,  who  stayed  for  several  monihs 
ai  Zanzibar ;  and  four  years  later  the  Dutch  made  their  first 
voyage  under  Houtman.  In  1607,  the  Duich  burned  the 
town  of  MoMtnbique,  though  they  failed  lo  take  the  citadel, 
and  they  attacked  it  again  wilh  a  similar  result  in  the 
following  year.  These  attacks  were,  however,  the  exception. 
English  and  Dutch  alike  were  too  much  occupied  in  the 
Persian  GulT,  in  India  itself,  and  in  the  far  East,  lo  find  lime 
for  interfering  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  The  Portuguese 
therefore  remained  in  possession,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance. 
Their  posts  were  few  and  weak ;  Mozambique  and  Mombasa 
alone  could  claim  lo  be  fortresses  of  any  considerable  strength. 
At  the  latter  there  was  a  Cuslom  House,  and  a  ship  was 
sent  up  every  year  as  far  as  Cape  Guardafui  to  collect 
duee.  Everywhere  else  the  Portuguese  lost  ground,  partly 
because  the  tax  on  the  strength  of  so  small  a  people  was 
too  great,  partly  because  their  maladminisiraLion  alienated  the 
nBti>-es,  partly  owing  to  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  union 
of  Portugal  to  the  Spanish  crown,  involving,  as  it  did,  the 
hostility  of  the  Dutch.  Hormuz  fell  in  ibi2 ;  Malacca  in 
1640;  thirty  years  later  the  Portuguese  had  nearly  been 
driven  out  of  India.  In  1651  they  were  expelled  from 
Muscat,  and  then  the  Arabs  began  to  dislodge  them  from 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  The  task  was  not  difficult,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  most  of  the  towTis,  particularly  Mombasa, 
welcomed  the  invaders.  In  1698,  the  ImSm  of  Muscat, 
Seif  bin  Sultan,  esiabhshed  his  authoriiy  at  Mombasa,  and 
all  semblance  of  Portuguese  authority  disappeared  north  of 
Cape  Delgado. 

The  Im3ms  of  Muscat  ruled  over  part  of  South-eastern  Tliilm 
Arabia.     The  title  ImSm  has  a  half  religious  signification, '" 
but,  to  whatever  reverence  its  holders  may  have  been  entitled 
from  the  true  believer,  their  position  was   endangered  by 

VOL.  IV  (3).  I 
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continual  conspiracies  and  feuds.  Ii  was  not  lilcely  thai 
such  niiers  would  exercise  any  very  strict  authorit}'  over  ibe 
(owns  of  the  East  African  Coast,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  their 
dominion  was  most  precarious.  In  1728,  Portugal  even 
succeeded  in  regaining  for  a  moment  possession  of  Putia 
and  Mombasa.  But  the  Portuguese  were  not  ihe  chief 
troublers  of  ihe  peace.  Continual  petty  warfare  difituibed 
the  coast,  and  Momhasa  fought  with  Zanzibar  or  Pulia,  while 
the  ItnSm  contented  himself  with  sending  ships  at  intervals 
to  collect  ivory  or  slaves  or  to  make  an  occai^ional  aascruoti 
of  his  authority.  Hence  the  Arab  dominion  down  to  the 
present  century  offers  but  few  points  of  interest.  Like  that 
of  the  Portuguese  it  was  essentially  weak  and  superfiaal,  ilw 
prosperity  which  Vasco  da  Gama  found  had  to  3  great 
extent  disappeared,  and  the  importance  of  Zanzibar  wis 
yet  to  be  developed. 

With  the  present  century  a  new  era  began.  Seyyid  Said 
became  possessed  of  power  in  Kluscat.  He  appears  to  have 
realised  how  great  were  the  capabilities  of  Zanzibar, 
setting  to  work  to  consolidate  his  African  dominions 
ultimately  took  up  his  residence,  with  occasional  visits  lo 
Muscat,  entirely  at  Zanzibar.  The  process  of  consolidation 
involved  the  subjugation  of  many  recalcitrant  Sheikha 
Mombasa,  as  usual,  proved  particularly  troublesome,  aad^ 
though  Ihe  town  was  ultimately  secured,  its  resistance  bM' 
a  particular  interest  attaching  to  it  in  that  the  British 
was  actually  hoisted  there  for  a  short  time.  In  1 823,  C« 
Owen,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  surveying  the 
in  His  Majesty's  ship  Levett,  arrived  at  the  port  and,  Si 
to  the  approval  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  accepted  an 
offer  from  the  parly  opposed  to  Seyyid  Said  lo  cede  the 
island  and  its  dependencies  lo  Great  Britain.  He  ibeo 
sailed  away,  leaving  an  officer  with  a  few  men 
Seyyid  Said  protested  energetically,  declaring  that 
U  not  moie  muu.tes>\  >}ei^w  \^  ^n-j  \kixi;  «.nd  constant 
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ment  to  your  Majesty's  Government  and  to  that  branch  Sicr. 
espiecially  that  rules  over  Hindostan,  in  whose  confidence  and  "** 
good-will  I  increase  daily,'  He  argued  thai  Mombasa  had 
been  conquered  by  Oman,  and  that  the  Omani  Govern- 
ment had  always  appointed  the  Wali  or  Governor ;  and 
he  complained  that  Captain  Owen  had  employed  his  \'isit, 
the  object  of  which  had  been  announced  to  be  a  marine 
survey,  in  a  different  and  a  hostile  manner.  These  argu- 
ments prevailed,  and  Captain  Owen's  action  was  not 
upheld. 

During  Seyjid  Said's  long  reign  (he  importance  of  Zanzibai 
increased  greatly.  For  an  Oriental  ruler  he  was  a  man  ol 
considerable  enlightenment,  greatly  attached  to  Englishmen  Aretia. 
and  everything  English.  Fie  died  at  sea  in  the  year  1 856. 
His  sons  disputed  as  10  the  succession,  but  the  Government 
of  India  was  interested  in  maintaining  peace,  and  ihe  Viceroy 
induced  the  claimants  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Under 
Lord  Canning's  award  Seyyid  Majid  was  declared  ruler  of 
Zanzibar  and  of  the  Afiican  dominions  of  Seyyid  Said ;  and 
henceforth  the  pohtical  connexion  with  Muscat,  which  passed 
to  another  son,  was  severed  for  ever;  for,  though  the  ruler  of 
Zanzibar  was  required  to  pay  a  yearly  subsidy  of  40,000 
crowns  to  the  ruler  of  Muscat,  it  was  laid  down  that  this 
annual  payment  was  not  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way 
modifying  the  independence  of  Zanzibar.  The  decision  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  countries,  as  the  connexion  had 
never  at  any  time  been  mutually  advantageous.  It  is  true 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  influx  of  Arabs  into 
East  Africa,  and  that  Zanzibar  had  prospered  greatly  during 
Seyyid  Said's  reign,  so  much  so  that,  whereas  the  port  had 
been  described  in  1834  as  having  little  or  no  trade,  in  i860, 
its  trade  uas  worth  a  million  and  a  half  sterling;  but  this 
prosperity  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Sey>-id  Said 
neglected  Oman,  which  was  more  than  usually  turbulent  in 
consequence.  In  fact  the  distance  between  the  countrieii  was 
1  I 
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Part  II.   too  great   for  an  administration  of  the  Arab  type  to  be 

""^^^      efficient  in  both  at  once. 
Be^in'  From  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  dates  a  new 

^^jL^      era  in  East  African  history,  characterised  by  tlie  active  inter- 
European    ference  of  Europeans.     Europeans,  as  has  been  seen,  had 
^tncetnEast  ^^^^ady  at  one  time  held  the  coast,  but  they  had  been  driven 
Africa,       away,  leaving  few  traces  behind.     The  new  interveniion  of 
Europe  took  in  the  first  instance  the  form  of  geographical, 
philanthropic,  and  missionary  enterprise ;  but  it  brought  in 
its  train  the  establishment  of  European  administration,  the 
administration  of  English,  Germans,  and  Italians,  instead  of 
.    Portuguese. 

Mission-         It  was  just  before  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
'J 

^Travellers  century  that  the  missionary  Rebmann  discovered  Mount 
Kilimanjaro,  and  the  missionary  Krapf  discovered  Mount 

Burton,  Kenia.  In  1858,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Richard,  Burton, 
and  Captain  Speke  penetrated  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the 

Speke  and  latter  was  the  first  European  to  see  the  Victoria  N\'an2a.  In 
1863  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  made  their  way  through  what 
is  now  the  German  Sphere  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  through 

Baker,  Uganda  to  the  Nile,  and  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Baker  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Baker)  forced  his 
way  with  great  difficulty  up  the  White  Nile  to  Gondokoro. 
where  he  met  Speke  and  Grant.  He  then  marched  overland 
to  the  Albert  Lake,  through  which  he  discovered  that  the  Nile 
flowed.  In  187 1,  he  was  sent  by  the  Khedive  Ismail  to  annex 
to  Egypt  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile,  and  to  suppress  sla^-e- 
raiding,  on  which  occasion  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Masindi  in 
Unyoro,  meeting  with  great  opposition  from  Kabbarega,  the 
King  of  Unyoro,  an  active  opponent  of  Europeans. 

Stanley.  In  1875,  Mr.  Stanley,  in  crossing  Africa,  travelled  round 

the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  visited  Uganda;  and  his  description 
of  the  country  and  the  people  had  great  effect  in  arousing 
missionary  effort.  In  1889,  after  marching  up  the  Congo 
and  through  the  great  forest  which  clothes  its  upper  basin,  be 
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reached  the  Albert  Lake,  discovered  Mount  Ruwenzori,  and  Stcr.  ] 
explored  the  Albert  Edward  Lake.     Captain  Lugard  in  the 
region,    Mr.  Thomson    in    Masailand,  Count    Teleki 
Hjnd  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie,  and    many  other  ex- 

R^rers,  have  now  brought  la  light  all  the  principal  features  of 

T   what  is  now  British  East  Africa. 

While  the  interior  was  being  explored,  Zanzibar  continued  ProipirHy 
lo  flourish  as  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  It  was  die  "f^"'*' 
usual  starting-point  for  all  expeditions,  and  it  enjoyed  un- 
broken peace,  chiefly  due  to  the  Government  of  India,  who, 
having  imporlant  interests  to  protect,  maintained  a  Resident 
there.  It  has  been  noticed  that  from  early  Arab  times  there  East 
had  been  a  close  connexion  between  E.ist  Africa  and  India,  ^anSi^ 
and  the  East  Coast  o(  Africa  had  gradually  become  settled  with 
Indian  traders.  In  1873,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  Zanzibar  to  inquire  into  the  slave  trade, 
reported  lliai,  though  the  slave  trade  in  the  far  interior  was 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Arabs  or  Arab  half  castes, 
all  banking  and  mercaniile  business  throughout  the  Zanzibar 
coast-line  passed  through  Indian  hands.  The  Indian  traders 
made  advances  to  the  caravans  starling  for  the  interior  as 
well  as  10  the  landowners,  and  they  controlled  the  customs 
throughout  the  Sultan's  dominions.  At  Zanzibar  itself  the 
Sultan's  '  power  was  absolute,  except  over  the  greater  Arabs 
who  regarded  themselves  as  in  some  sort  his  equals,  but  his 
hold  over  the  mainland  coast  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Warsheik, 
the  most  northerly  post  actually  occupied,  is  described  by 
Frere  as  having  been  most  superficial.  He  laid  claim  indeed 
to  the  interior,  and  his  name  appears  to  have  had  some 
influence  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika.  But  there  was  no 
attempt  at  administration,  and  even  near  the  sea  he  held 
little  more  than  posts  in  which  weak  garrisons  were  stationed. 

'  tl  is  to  be  remaiked  that  the  so-CBlled  '  Sallan '  of  Zaniibar  was 
not  known  lo  the  Arabs  either  as  Sullan  or  Imim,  Imt  siniplj  as 
Ucyjid,  i.  e.  Lord,  a  litU  first  bome  by  Sc^ryid  baid. 


r 
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^■Urt  II.        Such  a  Slate  could  offer  little  resistance  to  pressure  froiB 

^■'"'^     a  European  power,  and,  writing  as  late  as  1893,  Sir  Gerald 

^^b  Portal  declared  thai,  only  two  years  before,  Zanzibar  was  an 

^^M  instance  of  the  worst   type    of  Arab  despotism.     Bui  an; 

^^P  account   of  Zanzibar  before   the   last  few  years  would  be 

incomplete  without  a  sketch  of  the  slave  trade,  which  has  so 

often  led  directly  or  indirectly  to  British  interference. 

fhi  EaH         It  would  be  vain  10  aitempl  to  irace  the  origin  of  the  slave 

slaZTrade.  ^''^^^e  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.     In  some  fonn  (he  traffic     1 

no  doubt  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  ilie  advent  of 

the  Portuguese  administration  in  no  way  checked  it.     Unv 

Ichoten,  the  pioneer  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  whose  work 
was  published  in  1596,  expressly  stales  that '  ftom  Mozam- 
bique great  numbers  of  Caffres  (negroes)  are  carried  into 
India,  and  many  times  ihey  sell  a  man  or  a  woman  thai  it 
grown  to  their  full  strength  for  two  or  three  ducats.'  Other 
travellers  testified  to  the  existence  of  a  great  slave  market  at 
Goa.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  slave  trade,  at  least  in 
Arab  hands,  was  never  so  flourishing  as  in  the  present  centuri'. 
when  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  had  rendered  the  trafBc  safe. 
Briliih  The  first  attempt  to  check  the  trade  was  made  by  ri>e 

atumpislB  English  in   1820,  when  a  clause  was  inserted  in  a  treaty 

■  restraining  Arab  chiefiains  in  the  Persian  Gulf  from  carrying 

olT  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  such  action  being  declared 
10  be  piracy. 

In  1822  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  British  Govenuncni 
with  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  which  was  intended  to  abolish  the 
foreign  slave  trade.  The  sale  of  slaves  to  any  Christian 
nation  was  prohibited,  and  British  cruisers  were  autborit 
to  seize  any  offending  vessels  to  the  East  of  a  line  drs 
from  Cape  Delgado.  past  the  eastern  end  of  Socolra,  W  DJB  \ 
the  head  of  ilie  Gulf  of  Cambay,  The  Imam  also  agrcedl 
the  establishment  of  a  British  agent  at  Zanzibar  to  waich  ^ 
trade.     These  engagements  were  renewed  and  conSnoedi 
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1839.  and  at  the  same  time  the  nrea  within  which  the  trade  Sictt.i 
was  allowed  was  further  restricted.  By  another  treaty,  con-  ~ 
eluded  in  1845,  the  export  of  slaves  from  Seyyid  Said's 
ATHcan  dominions  was  forbidden,  together  with  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  from  any  part  of  Africa  into  his  Arabian 
dominions.  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  the  ships  of  the  East 
India  Company,  were  authorised  to  seize  any  vessels  with 
slaves  on  board,  whicli  were  not  engaged  merely  in  transport- 
ing slaves  from  one  part  of  the  Sultan's  African  territory  to 
another,  between  Kilwa  to  the  south  and  Lamu  to  the  north. 
By  a  decree  of  1868,  the  transport  of  slaves  between  Kilwa 
and  Lamu  during  the  monsoon  was  also  forbidden,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Government  of  India  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  warning  to  natives  of  India  against  slave-owning  or 
slave-trading.  All  these  measures,  however,  as  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  later  treaty  of  1873,  failed  to  effect  iheir  object, 
and  though  British  cruisers,  at  great  cost  of  money  and  men, 
rendered  slave-trading  a  hazardous  occupation,  they  quite 
failed  to  suppress  it. 

The  slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  differed  radically  from  Difft. 
thai  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  was  not  found  very  ^"^ 
diSicull  to  stamp  out  the  West  African  traffic  in  slaves,  when  tan  am 
once  its  suppression  had  become  a  setlled  policy.  The  slave  1^ 
was  carried  from  the  West  Coast  to  America  as  a  special  tradt. 
kind  of  merchandise,  but  on  the  East  the  trade  was  in- 
extricably mixed  up  with  legitimate  commerce.  The  master 
of  an  Arab  '  dhow,'  with  a  cargo  of  ordinary  merchandise, 
would  frequently  take  a  slave  or  two  on  board  lo  complete 
the  freight,  and  it  was  often  difficult  or  even  impossible  for 
naval  officers  to  distinguisii  the  slave  from  the  freeman. 
Moreover,  whereas  the  West  African  slave  trade  was  in  the  ' 

hands  of  Europeans,  the  East  African  slave-traders  were 
mainly  Arabs,  who  found  nothing  in  slavery  repugnant  lo 
their  laws,  or  their  religion.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  reported  in 
1873,  that  the  treaty  of  1845  had  been  broken  ever  since  it 
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Part  II.   was  made.    Framed  with  the  intention  of  not  interfering  ^nth 
~**"      the  status  of  domestic  slavery,  it  resulted  in  enabling  the  slave- 
trader  to  escape  the  cruisers  entirely  as  far  as  Lamu.   In 
1867-9,  i^^  dhows  were  taken  with  2,645  slaves  on  board, 
while  it  was  calculated  that  dhows  carrying  37,000  slaves 
must  have  evaded  detection.     How  unsuccessful  were  the 
attempts  made  to  crush  the  slave  trade  by  cruisers  at  sea  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1890,  the  Directors  of  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company  claimed  during  the  short  period 
of  the  Company's  existence  to  have  assured  the  liberation  of 
over  4,000  slaves,  while  not  more  than  an  average  of  150 
were  then  annually  released  by  cruisers.     Sir  Bartle  Frerc 
found   that  the  Indians  were  gravely  implicated  in  slave- 
trading  ;  indeed,  he  avowed  his  belief  that  there  were  few 
classes  at  Zanzibar,  except  the  better  kind  of  Europeans  and 
Americans,  who  were  entirely  exempt  from  connexion  with 
the  traffic.     On  the  other  hand,  rather  less  than  twenty  years 
later,  Sir  Gerald  Portal  reported  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
slightest  sign  of  Indians  being  concerned  in  the  trade. 
The  Zanzi'      The  new  treaty,  which  was  concluded  in  1873,  declared 
^T\%^\^    that  the  export  of  slaves  from  Africa,  whether  for  transport 
from  one  point  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  or  not,  was  to  cease, 
and  that  all  public  markets  for  buying  or  selling  imported 
slaves  were  to  be  closed.     By  a  further  treaty  of  1875,  how- 
ever, domestic  slaves  were  allowed  on  board  a  ship  if  really 
used  for  the  service  of  the  vessel     Since  that  date,  various 
edicts   have   been   issued,  notably  one  of  great  stringency 
on  August  I,  1890,  forbidding  under   severe   penalties  all 
traffic   in   slaves   and   allowing   any  slave   to  purchase  his 
freedom;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  British  Government  for  many  years  past  have  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves  at  Zanzibar,  while  the 
export  of  slaves  from  the  mainland  of  British  East  Africa  is 
practically  extinct. 

The  European  powers  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
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Mb  free  Africa  from  ihe  evil  of  [he  slave  trade.     In  1886,  by  Sect.  H 
the  general  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  the  slave  irade 
was  forbidden  in  the  conveniioiul  basin  of  the  Congo ;  and  fnitr- 
in  1890,  by  the  general  Acl  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  a"  ^°^LI_ 
the  principal  powers  of  the  world,  the  Sultan   of  Zanzibar  hju/hi^aUj 
included,  'equally  animated  by  the  firm  intention  of  pulling  an  '''"^  "^*' 
end  to  the  crimes  and  devastation  engendered  by  the  Traffic 
in  African  slaves."  declared  certain  measures,  principally  ihe 
establishment  of  a  settled  administration,  the  construction  of 
roads  and  railways,  and  restrictions  on  the  imporlation  of  fire- 
arms, to  be  the  most  effeciual  means  of  crushing  the  trade. 
Each  power  undertook  by  these  or  other  means  gradually  to 
deal  with  the  slave  trade  in  its  own  possessions.     If  these 
large  promises  arc  kept,  the  traffic,  which  has  been  indigenous 
in  Africa  since  tlie  dawn  of  history,  must  in  time  disappear, 
and  Great  Britain  may  fairly  claim  thai  these  international 
engagements  are  no  more  than  an  elaborate  recognition  by 
the  world  of  a  policy  which  she  had  been  endeavouring  for 
more  than  half  a  century  to  carry  out. 

In   1872,  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  ^  ti 
whose  chairman  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Mackinnon,  """.f^ 
had  established  regular  communicaiion  between  India,  Zanzi-  s^lian  ^ 
bar,  and  Europe;  and  in  1877,  the  Sultan  actually  offered  to  f^^ 
Mr.  Mackinnon  a  concession  of  the  whole  of  the  Zanzibar  Macka» 
coast-line.    As  the  English  Government,  however,  did  not  look 
on  the  project  with  any  favour  the  matter  dropped. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  Germans  began  to  appear  Thi  Q 
upon  the  sct-ne,  making  treaties  with  chiefs  on  the  mainland  "™  *■ 
despile  the  prolesls  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  grant  of  a  charier  A/rica. 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to    the    Society  for  German 
Colonisation  showed  that  the  Imperial  Government  intended 
to  lend  ils  support  to  the  schemes  which  its  subjects  had 
taken    in    hand.      Meanwhile   English    enterprise    had    not 
been  idle,  and  it  became  necessary  lo  settle  by  International 
agreement  what  belonged  to  the  Sultan,  and  in  what  Spheres 
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?jxT  n.    the  English  and  Germans  respectively  should  be  at  liberty 
_^"     ,    to  extend  their  influence.     The  agreement  of  1886,  btiwKD 
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England  and  Germany,  was  important  as  at  once  settling  ih 
exact  limits  of  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar  and  defining,  1 
least  on  ihe  coast,  the  Spheres  of  Influence  of  the  two  pwefs. 
By  this  agreement  the  Sovereignly  of  the  Sultan  of  Zaniibw 
was  conlinned  over  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  PemUi,  lamu. 
Mafia,  and  other  smaller  islands,  and  on  the  mainland  over 
a  strip  of  coast  ten  miles  deep  from  Tungi  Bay  lo  Kipinl 
North  of  Kipini  the  stations  of  Kismayu,  Brava,  Mmb. 
Magadoxo,  and  Warsheik  were  recognised  as  belonging  lo 
Zanzibar.  The  arrangement  between  England  and  Geimanj 
was  confined  to  the  country  between  the  Kovuma  and  Tani 
Rivers,  and  a  line  was  drawn  from  the  mouih  of  the  Umba, 
past  Lake  Jipe,  skirting  the  northern  base  of  Kilimanjaro,  to 
the  point  where  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Victoria  is  intw- 
sected  by  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude.  England  agreed 
not  to  make  acquisitions  of  territory,  accept  protectoraieS)  or 
interfere  with  the  extension  of  German  influence  to  the  south 
of  this  line,  and  Germany  made  a  similar  engagement  wilb 
regard  to  the  north.  In  i86z,  France  and  England  hvl 
both  engaged  lo  respect  the  independence  of  Zanzibar,  «nd 
Germany  now  adhered  to  that  declaration. 

A  further  effect  of  this  agreement  was  that  the  Snltin 
leased  lo  the  German  Company  the  customs  of  the  poitl 
of  their  Sphere  of  Influence,  and  in  1887  a  similar  coit- 
cession  on  Ihe  coast  between  the  Umba  River  and  Klpa 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tana,  was  granted  to  the  Briti^  % 
African  Association.  This  Association  afterwards  rcc 
a  royal  charter,  being  incorporated  on  September  3,  ifl 
under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Compi 
and  to  its  efforts,  guided  by  SirWilliam  Mackinnon,  the  s] 
of  English  influence  in  East  Africa  has  been  mainly  due. 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  with  Germany  could  not  be  final,  because  it  coniained 
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no  definile  provision  for  the  partition  of  the  far  interior,  Sicr.: 
whereas  the  new  masters  of  Africa  valued  the  coast  not  ~*T" 
merely  for  its  own  sake  but  also  for  the  sake  of  tlie  couniry  aadiht 
which  lay  behind.  The  rivalry  was  keen,  and  the  English  ''<""* 
Company,  though  placed  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  (for  the 
Germans  had  not  only  estabhshed  themselves  to  the  south  of 
them,  but  also  at  VVitu  to  the  nonh)  spared  neither  exertions 
nor  expense  in  endeavouring  to  establish  British  influence  in 
the  interior,  especially  in  Uganda.  A  fresh  agreement  between  The  Angi 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  became  necessary,  and  was  con-  ^""*J 
eluded  on  July  1,  1890.  Under  Its  provisions,  the  British  «/■  1890. 
Sphere  is  bounded  10  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Umba  River  10  Lake  Victoria,  leaving  Kilimanjaro  to 
Germany;  the  boundary  is  then  continued  along  the 
first  parallel  of  south  latitude  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Congo  Free  Slate,  which  is  on  the  ilnriieih  degree  of  east 
longitude.  The  Congo  Free  Slate,  with  the  western  water- 
shed of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  to  form  the  western 
limit.  Germany  also  gave  up  Witu  and  retired  definitely 
south  of  the  Umba  River,  agreeing  to  recognise  a  British 
Protectorate  over  those  pans  of  the  Zanzibar  Dominions  which 
lay  between  the  Umba  and  ihe  Juba  Rivers,  Already,  on  BHiisk 
June  14,  1890,  the  Sultan  had  accepted  the  Protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  declarations  between  Great  Britain  and  ZoHiiim' 
France  dated  August  5  following,  the  agreement  of  1861.  ^"^|^ 
which  had  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Zanzibar,  was 
modified;  and  in  exchange  for  the  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  a  French  Protectorate  over  Madagascar,  France 
recognised  a  British  Protectorate  over  the  islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba. 

In  1891,  an  agreement  was  signed  with  Italy,  making  the  Atgl^ 
boundary  between  the  British  and  Italian  Spheres  the  thalweg  ''"'  "~ 
or  mid-channel  of  the  River  Juba  up  lo  the  sixth  degree  ofy  [891. 
north  latitude.     The  port  of  Kismayu  with  its  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  thus  left  to  Great  Britain.    The 
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Part  II.   boundary  follows  the  sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  till  it 

"■**"      intersects  the  meridian  35^  east  of  Greenwich.   This  meridian 

is  then  followed  up  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

The  agree-      These  various  arrangements  completed  for  the  time  being 

^^n  ^'      ^^®  delimitation  of  the  British  Sphere ;  and,  until  the  agree- 

Great         ment  with  the  Congo  Free  State  was  signed  on  May  12, 

and  The       i^94»  ^o  further   boundary  questions  with  foreign  powers 

Congo  Free  arose.     By  this  last  agreement  *  the  frontier  of  the  Sphere  of 

/a/^,1894.  jnfluence  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo,  to  the  north 

of  the  German  Sphere,  is  taken  to  be  the  thirtieth  meridian 

east  of  Greenwich  up  to  the  watershed  between  the  Congo 

and  the  Nile,  which  watershed  is  then  followed  in  a  northerly 

and  north-westerly  direction.    The  country  between  the  Nile, 

the  Congo  watershed,  and  the  twenty-fifth  meridian  of  east 

longitude,  as  far  as  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  is 

leased  to  King  Leopold  as  sovereign  of  the  Congo  State, 

and  that  part  of  it  which  lies  west  of  the  thirtieth  meridian 

to  his  successors,  so  long  as  the  Congo  territories  remain  an 

independent  state  or  a  Belgian  colony  under  the  sovereignty 

of  the  present  royal  family  of  Belgium.     Provision  is  also 

made  for  giving  the  Congo  State  access  to  the  Albert  Lake 

at  Mahagi ;  and  a  declaration  is  added  to  the  effect  that  no 

political  rights  in  the  Nile  basin  will  be  sought  by  the  Congo 

State  except  such  as  are  conceded  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  Brit-   The  area  of  territory  reserved  to  Great  Britain,  as  gradually 

ish  sphere  (delimited  by  the  successive  treaties,  was  and  is  immense. 

tn  iLast  •' 

Africa,  Legitimate  trade  there  was  none,  except  on  the  coast^  nor 
could  such  trade  be  expected  when  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
the  lakes  to  the  sea  averaged  about  £300  a  ton,  a  price 
which  prohibited  the  transport  of  everything  except  ivor>'. 
Local  administration  of  any  kind  was  almost  non-existent, 
and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  roads.  To  deal  with 
all  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves,  there  were 
but  two  organisations  of  any  importance,  the  East  Africa 
^  For  other  provisions  of  the  agreement,  see  above,  pp.  93-3  mnd  note. 
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^^wnpany  and  the  missions,  and  the  missions  were  unfortu-  Sect. 
^BEllely  weakened  by  dissensions  amonj;  themselves.  In  Kast  ~*' 
n  Africa,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  terrilorial  acqui- 
sition has  been  ihtiist  upon  the  Diitish  Government  without 
being  sought.  That  of  its  own  motion  the  government 
would  never  have  taken  over  this  great  tract  of  land  admits 
of  no  reasonable  doubt.  Al  any  lime  during  half  a  century 
Great  Britain  might  have  secured  the  area  which  it  now 
holds  or  claims,  and  in  fact  a  far  larger  area,  without 
risk  of  serious  opposition ;  yet  not  only  was  ihe  effort 
never  madr,  hut  when  the  opportunity  offered,  it  was  de- 
liberately rejecEed.  It  was  only  under  pressure  of  foreign 
competition  that  the  rulers  of  England  reluctantly  moved 
forward,  adding  with  no  light  heart  a  new  province  to 
a  heavily  weighted  empire. 

No  allempl  was  made  at   first   lo   introduce   the  direct  iVorkn/ikt 
administration    of    the    Crown;    but    before    the   whole   °^'S'^,"^ 
British  East  Africa,  as  now  marked  on  the  maps,  had  been  EasMfrita 
acquired,  the    Knglish    lumed    inHiinctively  to    the   familiar  ^^™^^^ 
machinery  of  a  Chartered  Company.     It  has  already  been  «/ iii 
stated  that  in    18^7  the  British    East   African  Association  "*'"*''• 
received  from  the  Sullan  of  Zanzibar  the  concession  of  the 
coast  between  the  Uraba  River  and  Kipini,  and  ihal  in  1888 
it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  as  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company.     The  reasons  for  the  gianl,  which 
were  advanced  by  the  petitioners  and  stated  in  the  charter 
itself,  are    worthy  of  notice.      Mention    was   made   of  the 
Sultan's  concession,  and  of  agreements  made  with  chiefs  and 
tribes  in  the  Icrriiories  beyond  the  limits  of  that  concession. 
The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  and  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  were  put  forward  as  objects  to 
be  attained,  and  the  advantage  to  British  commercial  interests 
in   the  Indian  Ocean  especially  involved  in  the  possession 
of  Mombasa  was  not  overlooked.     The  Charier  authorised 
the  Company  to  bold  and  reiain  iheir  various  grants  and 
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Part  II.    concessions,    and    to    exercise    the    powers    necessary  for 

""**"      government,  for  preserving  public  order,  and  protecting  iheii 

territories.     The  Company  were  Turlhcr  empowered  to  mike 

fresh  treaties  and  acquisitions  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbt 

Secretary  of  Stale. 

I  From  the  firs,l  the  Directors  had  an  up-hill  task.    In  i888, 

a  general  revolt  against  the  establishment  of  German  authoritj 
on  the  coast  of  the  German  Sphere,  which  was  followed  hy 
a  combined  blockade  of  ihe  coast  by  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  was  only  prevented  with  difficuliy  from  spreading 
to  the  English  Sphere,  and  the  fears  of  the  Arabs  and  their 
hatred  of  the  missions,  whom  ihey  accused  of  harbourii 
runaway  slaves,  threatened  an  outbreak,  which  was  01 
averted  by  the  tact  of  the  administrator,  Mr.  Mackent 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  no  time  was  lost  in  pr 
ceeding  with  the  work  of  opening  up  the  interior.  Expeditio 
under  Emin  Pasha,  whom  Stanley  had  brought  back  10  I 
coast  in  1889,  and  Dr.  Peters,  who  was  moving  up  the  Ta 
River,  gave  ground  for  fear  that  Uganda  would  be  annex 
by  Germany.  The  Company  therefore  determined  10  ta 
immediate  steps  to  secure  that  territory  for  Great  Brita 
The  Eng-  Uganda  was  visited  in  May,  1890,  by  an  expedition  und 
[Mmla  ^^^'  J^'^''^'^" ;  ^"d  '"  December  of  the  same  year,  when  t 
p  Anglo-German  agreement  had  been  already  signed,  Capul 

^M  Lugard  crossed  the  Nile  and  encamped  at  Mengo,  the  capi 

^K  of  Uganda. 

^B  The  kingdom  of  Uganda,  though  in  the  very  heart 

^H  Africa,  had  been,  for  some  years,  far  belter  known  than 

^P  pans  nearer  the  coast.     Speke  had  passed  through  it  and' 

described  it,  and  Stanley,  in  1875,  had  roused 

MissioH-     enthusiasm  of  Europe  by  his  account  of  its  people. 

'vlanda      ^^'^'"^  Missionary  Society,  which  since  1837  had  maim 

ta  mission  on  the  coast,  whose  pioneers  were  Krapf 
Rebmann,  responded  to  the  appeal;  and  in  April,  1876, 
first  missionaij  ^rv^  %Va.\\«»!v  ^c«  \i^ni»„    S>nc« 
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the    Mission    has    never   entirely    ceased    ils   work,    though  ^ect. 
frequently  exposed  to  every  kind  of  difficully  and  persecution,      ~*" 
To  its  success  no  tnan  contributed  so  much  as  Alexander  Altxan 
Mackay.    Mackay  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  gave  up  Maik^,, 
his  profession  as  an  engineer  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to   missionary   work.      Endowed    with   great   courage    and 
tenaciiy  of  purpose,  he  also  commanded  the  admiration  of 
the  natives  by  his  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.     From 
his  arrival  In  1878  until  his  death  in  1890,  he  remained  at 
work,  and  his  devoiion  to  the  duly  which  he  laid  upon  himself 
makes  a  bright  page  in  the  gloomy  history  of  the  time. 

Shorlly  after  the  establishment  in  Uganda  of  the  Church  Firsiti 
Missionary  Society,  a  Roman   Catholic   mission  was  also  '™^fi 
established  there,  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  missions  led  and  feu 
afterwards  to  unfortunate  consequences.     During  the  reign  j^™aitfi 
of  King  Miesa  the  Christians,  though  often  in  difficulties,  aWiVooun 
made  considerable  progress;  but,  when  he  died  in  1884,  his  '' 

successor  Mwanga  persecuted  the  infant  churches  witi 
threat  ferocity,  and  in  1885  caused  the  murder  of  Blabop  Jlfunitri 
Hannington  when  travelling  through  Usoga  to  Uganda,  jf^,^ 
Mwanga's  rule  became  so  intolerable  that  in  1888  he  was 'on. 
driven  out,  and  the  Arabs  set  up  a  nominee  of  their  own  in 
his  place,  expelling  the  missions.  The  Christians  united  to 
restore  Mwanga  and  break  up  the  Mohammedan  domination, 
which  object  they  successfully  achieved  in  1890. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Captain  Lugard  Cafti 
arrived  at  Mengo  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mwanga,  "^ 
under  which  the  authority  of  the  Company  was  recognised. 
The  Protestant  and  Catholic  factions,  which  were  to  some 
extent  political,  being  known  respectively  as  the  English  and 
French  ( Wa  Ingleza  and  Wa  Franza)  were,  despite  their  recent 
alliance,  very  bitter  against  each  other,  and  Lugard  found 
continued  difficulty  in  maintaining  peace.  The  two  parties 
united,  however,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  exiled  Mo- 
hammedans, supported  by  Kabbarega,  the  king  of  Unyoro. 
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,  Ijcaving  Captain  Williams  to  take  command  of  Kampala 
the  Company's  fort  in  Uganda,  Captain  Lugard  bimi 
marched  through  Buddu,  ihe  Eoulhern  province  of  Uganda 
and  Ankoh,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Company's  tenilotji 
as  far  as  the  Albert  Edward  Lake.  Here  he  construct 
a  fort  to  protect  a  salt  lake ',  which  he  considered  of  gra 
value,  and  later  went  northwards  along  the  base  of  Ru*eo 
zori,  ihe  great  snow-capped  mountain  lying  between  li 
Albert  Edward  and  Albert  Lakes,  over  the  rich  vsllejr  c 
the  Scmliki,  to  the  Albert  Lake,  establishing  a  chain  of  foA 
along  the  frontiers  of  Southern  Unyoro.  A  consider 
force  from  the  old  Egyptian  garrisons  of  the  Equaioiil 
province,  who  had  served  under  Emin  Pasha,  were  encampt 
near  the  lake  at  Kavallis*.  These  men  he  enlisted  in  ll 
Company's  service.  In  his  absence  Captain  Williams  bl 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  keeping  the  peace  in 
between  the  rival  factions  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  U 
soon  after  Captain  Lugard's  relurn  civil  war  broke  ouL  G 
January  jo,  1892,  a  Catholic  murdered  a  ProiesianL  Tl 
king,  Mwanga,  who  was  then  under  the  inSuence  of  tl 
Catholic  party,  refused  justice,  and  a  few  days  later  B 
whole  country  was  in  a  blaze.  Considering  the  Calholict' 
be  the  aggressors,  Lugard  lent  the  Protestants  his  sDppa 
and  uUimately  obliged  the  Caiholics  to  come  to  lern 
a  treaty  being  signed,  by  which  they  were  confined  1 
district  of  Buddu  as  long  as  tliey  bore  arms,  though  albwi 
to  remain  in  other  parts  of  the  country  if  unarmed. 
sequenlly,  by  the  exercise  of  great  tact  and  courage,  I 
induced  the  Mohammedan  pretender  to  the  throne,  Mbo 
to  surrender  and  come  to  Kampala.  He  then  left  to  rrt 
to  Europe  on  June  16,  189a. 

■  Opioions  have  diSercd  as  to  the  valoe  of  the  lake.— See  Sir  C.  P< 
in  C.  7,303.  p- 17. 

*  So  called  Irom  the  oamc  of  the  chief.  Hicrpl  in  Ugand* 
il  ciiBtoniniy  lo  name  pUces  in  this  way.  The  cuslom  often  " 
rise  tQ  great  codIquoh  o-mmg  m  1^  unt^iiul  ctuui^  of  naaie. 
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At  home,  meanwhile,  events  had  been  moving  fast.     The  Sect.  IIL 
Company  was  beginning  to  feel  the  excessive  drain  on  its  j.^^  ^^^^_ 
resources,  not  supplemented,  like  those  of  the  German  East  pany  re- 
African  Company,  by  government  aid ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  ^^^^^ 
1891,  the  directors  resolved  to  withdraw  their  establishment  Uganda. 
^  Uganda,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.     When  their  decision 
became  known,  public    attention   was    attracted,   and   the 
Church  Missionary  Society  raised  £16,000  from  its  sup- 
porters to  enable  the  Company  to  retain  their  ground.    This  With- 
^ey  engaged  to  do  till  the  end  of  1892,  and  the  withdrawal /^^^^^^ 
was  further  postponed  till  March   31,  1893,  at  the  special  a^  ^^^  «- 
^quest  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  undertook  to  ^c^gXt- 
repay  expenses,  intending  to  give  time  for  a  Special  Com-  nunt. 
"Mission  of  Enquiry  to  reach  Uganda.     Considerable  interest 
was  also  aroused  in  England  in  the  railway  which  it  was 
proposed   to   construct  from   Mombasa   to  Lake  Victoria. 
The  Company  hoped  for  the  assistance  of  government  in 
^s  task,  which  was  clearly  beyond  their  means ;  but  the  only 
^Ip  given  by  the  State  was  the  sum  of  £20,000  voted  by 
Parliament,  in  March,  1892,  for  a  survey,  which  was  sub- 
sequently made  by  Captain  Macdonald,  and  which  proved 
the  feasibility  of  the  work  from  an  engineering  point  of  view. 
The   news   of  the   civil  war   in  Uganda,  which  reached 
England  in  1892,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy;  and,  when 
a  change  of  government  occurred  later  in  the  year,  rumours 
were  circulated  that  it  was  intended  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  Uganda.     The  idea  was  almost  univer^Ily  condemned. 
The  religious  and  commercial  worlds  were  united  on  the  Ptdblic 
subject,  and  it  was  felt  that,  whatever  might  have  been  urged  ^^IfanT 
against  the  acquisition  of  the  country  in  the  first  instance,  it  opposed 
would  be  impossible  without  dishonour  to  recede  from  the  abandon- 
pledges  given  to  the  native  populations.     The  Special  Com-  ment  of 
missioner  chosen   to  proceed  to  Uganda  was  Sir  Gerald    f^      * 
Portal,  then  Consul-general  at  Zanzibar,  who  had  previously  PortaVs 
served  in  Egypt  and  had  carried  out  a  difficult  mission  to  '^'^^**^- 

VOL.  IV  (2).  K 
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T%xrVL  Abjssinia.    Instructed  Vto  frame  a  report  as  expeditiously     - 
'"'^^     may  be  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  count^'J 
whether  through  Zanzibar  or  otherwise/  he  started  on  fcii 
journey  on  Janua~ry  i,  1893,  crossed  the  Nile  on  March  r  ^ 
and  entered  the  fort  of  Kampala  five  days  later.     He  foun^ 
that   nq   fresh   disturbances   had  occurred   during  Captaix' 
Williams'  administration,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty  mzi 
King  Mwanga.     By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  in  view  01 
the  definite  withdrawal  of  the  company,  that  Uganda  shoulcj 
enjoy  British  protection,  that  no  warlike  operations  shouici 
be  undertaken  without  the  leave  of  Her  Majesty's  represent3.- 
tive,  who  was  also  empowered  to  act,  if  he  thought  fit,  as 
a  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  natives,  and  that  slave-trading  and 
slave-raiding  should  cease.   The  whole  arrangement  was,  how- 
ever, made  subject  to  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.   Leaving  Captain  Macdonald,  who  had  originally  been 
employed  in  the  Railway  Survey,  as  Acting  Commissioner 
in  Uganda  and  its   dependencies,  Usoga  and   Kavirondo, 
Sir  Gerald  Portal  started  for  the  coast  on  May  30.    His 
return  journey  was  interrupted  by  a  Mohammedan  rising  in 
Uganda,  complicated  by  a  fear  of  mutiny  among  some  of  the 
Soudanese  troops;  but   the   outbreak  was  quelled  without 
much  difficulty,  and  he  resumed  his  march,  not  following  the 
ordinary  route  to  Mombasa  but  descending  the  Tana  River. 
The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  showed  that  the  river 
was  not  available  as  an  alternative  route  into  the  interior. 
HiirtfH>rt,  At   Zanzibar  he   wrote    his    now   historical    report,  dated 
November   i,   1893,   and   presented   to  Parliament   in  the 
following  March.     In  it  he  expressed   a   decided   opinion 
against  abandoning  the  country.     *  The  withdrawal  of  ail 
English  control,'  he  said,  *  from  Uganda  and  the  surrounding 
countries  would  mean  that  the  trust  of  these   peoples  in 
English   promises  and  English   credit,  which   has   hitherto 
formed  a  marked  contrast  to  their  opinions  of  other  Euro- 
pean couivUks,  would  be  so  completely  broken  that  any 
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future  extension  of  British  enterprise  will  be  impossible,  Sect.  III. 
except  by  force  of  arms,  until  confidence  may  be  restored  ~**~ 
in  a  future  generation.'  It  would  mean,  he  continued,  im- 
perilling the  missionary  work  already  done,  and  would  shake 
the  position  of  Europeans  throughout  East  and  Central 
Africa.  His  opinion  that  civil  war  would  certainly  come 
was  supported  both  by  Bishop  Tucker,  the  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  by  Monseigneur  Hirth, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Nyanza.  He 
further  pointed  out  that  the  intervening  country  was  mainly 
valuable  as  the  road  to  Uganda,  and  that  withdrawal  from 
Uganda  would  therefore  practically  entail  the  restriction  of 
British  influence  to  the  coast,  and  *  a  renunciation  on  the 
part  of  England  of  any  imponant  participation  in  the  present 
work  of  development,  in  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  in 
the  future  commerce  of  East  and  Central  Africa.'  Adminis- 
tration either  directly  or  indirectly  by  Zanzibar  he  condemned, 
whereas  the  establishment  of  a  regular  colonial  administration 
would,  he  considered,  be  ruinously  expensive.  He  therefore 
recommended  that  control  should  be  maintained  over  the 
Sphere  of  Influence  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners, 
with  a  sufficient  force  and  staff  at  their  disposal  to  assure 
their  safety,  their  political  ascendancy,  and  the  security  of 
other  Europeans  living  in  the  country.  He  pointed  out.  Importance 
however,  that  any  system  of  administration  or  plan  for  the  ^^  ^* ' 
improvement  of  the  country  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  make- 
shift, unless  a  railway  was  laid  down  for  at  least  part  of  the 
way  into  the  interior.  Such  a  railway,  he  maintained,  would 
not  only  efficiently  check  the  slave  trade,  but  also  attract  the 
commerce  of  all  the  lake  countries.  His  opinion  was  clear 
that  the  Company  had  on  the  whole  failed,  although  to  its 
founders  belonged  *  the  sole  credit  of  the  acquisition  for  the 
benefit  of  British  commerce  of  this  great  potential  market  for 
British  goods,'  an  acquisition  made  without  bloodshed  and 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts ;  and  he  recommended  that  the 
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Part  II.    Company  should  cease  to  exist  as  a  political  or  administra- 
~**~      tive  body,  either  in  the  interior,  that  is,  in  the  great  Sphere 
reserved  to  their  operations  by  the  Royal  Charter,  or  within 
the  narrower  limits  of  the  concession  granted  to  them  by  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Position  of     When  the  report  was  written,  the  Company  only  held  two 
*tln^^'     stations  outside  the  Sultan's  concessions,  one  on  the  way  to 
the  lake  at  Kikuyu,  and  a  smaller  station  at  Machakos.      In 
July,  1893,  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  administration  of 
Witu,  though  still  maintaining  their  rights  over  the  territory, 
and  thus  had  ceased  to  administer  any  of  the  coast  north  of 
the  Tana.     Their  withdrawal  from  Witu  had  largely  been 
due  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Sultan  Omari,  against  whom 
military  operations  were  later  found  necessary. 
TJuy  sur-       Eventually,  after  lengthy  negotiations  between  the  Company 
7heir^char-  ^^^  ^^®  Foreign  Oflfice,  the  former  reluctantly  agreed,  in 
ter.  March,  1895,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  that  they 

should  surrender  their  charter  and  their  concession  horn 
Zanzibar,  together  with  all  their  property  and  rights  in  East 
Africa,  with  the  exception  of  certain  cash,  debts,  and  loans, 
for  the  sum  of  £250,000.  Of  this  sum  Zanzibar  was  to  find 
£200,000,  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  concession  and 
the  Company's  property,  while  the  balance  of  £50,000  was 
to  be  granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  comp)ensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  charter.  British  East  Africa  is  therefore 
now  no  longer  in  the  keeping  of  a  Chartered  Company. 
British  Before  these  negotiations  were  concluded,  indeed  imme- 

toraupro'  ^^^^^^7  upon  the  publication  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  report, 
claimed  the  Government  announced  their  intention  to  establish  a 
^a^in  1*804'  ^''^^^^^  Protectorate  over  Uganda,  leaving  open  the  question 
of  a  railway.  The  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  on  the  spot, 
at  the  end  of  August,  1894,  and  was  oflficially  declared  to 
comprise  *  Uganda  Proper  bounded  by  the  territories  known 
as  Usoga,  Unyoro,  Ankoli,  and  Koki.'  Before  the  year  1894 
closed.   Colonel  Colville,   acting  British  Commissioner  in 
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Uganda,  found  it  necessary  to  take  forcible  measures  against  Sect.  III. 
Kabbarega  the  truculent  king  of  Unyoro,  and  the  operations     ~**~ 
initiated    by  him  and  completed   by   Major  Cunningham 
ended    in   the    complete    defeat  of  the   king  and  in  the 
pacification  of  the  country. 

At  present  the  British  position  in  East  Africa  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  are  still 
formally  governed  by  the  Sultan  under  British  Protectorate ; 
a  British  Protectorate  has  been  proclaimed  over  Uganda, 
which,  as  notified  on  June  30,  1896,  includes  also  Unyoro, 
Usoga,  and  other  territories  to  the  West  and  East ;  while,  by 
the  notice  of  August  31,  1896,  supplementing  a  previous 
notice  of  June  15,  1895,  'all  the  territories  in  East  Africa 
under  the  Protectorate  of  Her  Majesty,  except  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  are 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  included  in  one  Pro- 
tectorate, under  the  name  of  the  East  African  Protectorate.' 
The  main  efforts  of  the  Government  have  been  directed 
to  giving  security  to  the  coast  region,  and  to  opening  and 
maintaining  communication  between  the  lakes  and  the  sea. 
It  has  been  decided  to  make  a  railway  into  the  interior,  and  The  pr^ 
a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  has  reported -^^L,^^ 
that  a  line  from  Mombasa  to  the  Victoria  Lake,  657  miles  in  railway. 
length,  might  be  constructed  for  £1,755,000,  or  nearly  £2,700 
a  mile,  though  it  is  probable  that  to  build  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  line  a  sum  of  £3,000,000  will  be  required. 

The  total  area  of  British  East  Africa  has  been  taken  to  be  Area  of 
over  1,300,000  square  miles,  being  rather  more  than  one-  £^f 
third  of  the  size  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  ;  but  this  estimate  Africa, 
is  worth  very  little,  for  the  inland  boundary  on  the  north-west 
is  quite  indefinite.     This  great  province  adjoins  German  East 
Africa  on  the  south,  the  Italian  Sphere  on  the  north,  and  the 
Congo  Free  State  on  the  west. 

Below  its  southernmost  boundary  on  the  mainland,  British  Zantibar 
Protectorate  covers  the   islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  ^^^''"^" 
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together  with  the  islet  of  Tumbalo.  Zanzibar  is  orer  6oo 
square  miles  in  area,  about  four-fifths  of  llio  size  of  Mauritius: 
and  the  area  of  Pemha  is  between  330  and  400  square  miles. 

The  southernmost  limil  of  the  mainland  territory  is  iht 
tnouth  of  the  Umba  River,  in  4-40  south  latitude;  and  its 
northernmost  limit  on  the  coast  Is  the  mouih  oflheJuU 
River,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Equator ;  but  far  the  greater 
part  of  British  East  Africa  is  north  of  the  Equator,  and  there- 
fore north  of  the  point  where  its  coast-Une  ends.  The  Ibe 
of  greatest  length  into  the  interior  is  from  south-east  to  notdi- 
weet. 

The  coast  between  the  Umba  and  the  Juba  Ri>-ers  runs  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  being  about  400  miles.  About  160  miles  from  ibe 
Umba  River,  and  240  from  the  Juba,  the  main  mouth  of 
the  Tana  River  runs  into  the  sea,  dividing  the  coasi-hnc  inio 
two  sections.  To  the  south  of  the  Tana  are  Mdindc  and 
Mombasa,  both  in  old  days  towns  of  importance,  thougb 
the  former  is  now  of  small  account  Mombasa  is  the  chid 
port  on  the  coast,  and  was  selected  by  the  Imperial  Biiiil 
East  Africa  Company  as  their  administrative  centre.  It  lii 
in  4°  south  latitude,  about  fifty-five  miles  north  of  the  UiBl 
River,  and  about  150  miles  from  the  town  of  Zanzibar.  Tl 
town  of  Mombasa  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  island 
about  three  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  brcadll| 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  causeway.  Behind  t 
island  two  arms  of  the  sea  run  into  the  mainland,  formi 
excellent  harbours.  Mombasa  is  a  place  of  c 
and  growing  trade,  a  starling- point  for  the  interior,  and  ' 
terminus  of  the  projected  railway  to  Uganda.  Sixlf>l 
miles  north  of  Mombasa,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Kilifi  Rii 
is  Melinde,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sabaki  River,  with  a  I 
anchorage;  and  forty  miles  beyond  Melinde  the  Tana  «nl 
the  sea.  At  the  northern  moulh  of  the  Tana  Delia  is  Kif 
and  the  Wiw  toasv*.  siivd  ^bcfiA  vUin.'j  Hviles  north  of  Ktpl 
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is  Lamu  island  and  harbour,  in  3-15  soutii  latitude.   Lamu  is  Sect. 
the  second  port  in  point  of  trade  on  ihe  coast  of  British  East  .  "'*' 
Africa,  coming  nest  in  importance  to  Mombasa,  from  which 
it  is  about  150  miles  distant.  Further  north,  the  coast  is  lined. 
almost  up  10  the  Juba  River,  by  a  series  of  coral  Teefs  and  islets, 
the  onlj'  two  anchorages  of  any  note  being  Port  Dumford, 
and  Kism3)-u.     Kismayu  is  a  bay  about  twelve  miles  south  A'isma^ 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Juba,  and   the  settlement  upon  it,  of 
comparatively    recent    origin,    is    likely    to    grow   with  the 
development  of  ihe  Juba  dislricts. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  coast  of  British  East  Africa  is  more 
accessible  than  the  shores  of  South  Africa,  having  convenient 
islets  lying  off  the  mainland ;  but  here,  as  in  Southern  Africa, 
there  is  a  want  of  open  estuaries  and  of  easy  river  communi- 
cation into  the  interior.    The  Juba,  the  7"ana,  and  the  Sabaki  The  tH 
are   ibe  principal  rivers  which  run  lo  the  Indian  Ocean  in  iggji./j, 
these  latitudes.     Uolh  the  Juba  and    the  TanJ,  like  other 
ftfrican  rivers,  have  bars  at  their  mouths ;  and,  though  they 
I  cither  case  been  ascended  by  a  light  steamer  for 
btween  300  and  400  miles,  they  offer  no  great  facilities  for 
pvigation.     Still  less  valuable  as  a  water-way  is  the  shorter 
i  smaller  Sabaki  River,  navigable  for  small  boats  only  for 
;  than  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.     In  its 
Kr  course  it  is  known  as  the  Alhi,  to  the  north  of  and 
ighly  parallel  lo  the  future  railway  to  Uganda, 
P  As  British  Central  Africa  contains  the  head-waters  of  the  Tit  itt 
Congo,  so  within  the  limits  of  British  East  Africa  are  to  be  ^j^/p/^S 
found  the  sources  of  the  Nile.    The  Somerset  or  the  Victoria 
Nile  is  the  oudet  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.     Flowing  out  of 
^■b^  northern  end  of  Uie  great  lake,  and  beginning  its  down- 
^^BiTd  course  with  the  Ripon  Falls,  it  takes  its  way  to  (he 
^HKhth  and  north-west  through   marsh  and  lake,  and  subse- 
^^uenily.  turning  due  west,  it  descends  abruptly  in  the  Mur- 
chison   Falls,  and  enters    tlie    northern  end   of  the  Albert 
Nyanza.     The    Albert   Nyanza    is    the    receptacle    of   the 
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Semliki  River,  which  in  turn  drains  the  Albert  Edward 
Nyanza,  and  flows  from  the  latter  lake  to  the  former  with 
a  north-easterly  course  of  some  150  miles.  Gathered  into 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  furthest  to  the  north  of  the  group  or 
chain  of  lakes  which  modem  discovery  has  brought  to  view 
in  Central  Africa,  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  start  on  their 
long  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  wonder  still  though  no 
longer  unknown. 

Great  in  extent,  East  Africa  is  great  also  in  its  natural 
features.  It  is  a  land  of  high  mountains  and  of  inland  seas. 
The  highest  mountain  probably  in  Africa,  Kilimanjaro,  lies 
on  its  southern  frontier,  but  just  outside  the  boundary  line. 
It  consists  of  two  volcanic  peaks,  the  higher  of  which  reaches 
an  altitude  of  nearly  20,000  feet.  Within  British  East  Africa, 
due  north  of  Kilimanjaro  and  immediately  under  the  Equator, 
is  Kenia,  snow-clad  where  on  the  steep  cone  snow  will  lie, 
nearly  19,000  feet  in  height,  on  whose  slopes  are  the  sources 
of  the  Tana  River.  Due  west  of  Kenia,  far  away  beyond 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  between  the  Albert  Edward  and  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  towering  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Semliki 
Valley,  are  the  Ruwenzori  mountains,  explored  by  Stanley 
on  his  last  expedition.  These  mountains  too,  though  close  to 
the  Equator,  have  upon  them  perpetual  snows,  and  their  tops, 
as  far  as  has  been  estimated,  range  from  16,000  to  18,000 
feet.  One  other  mountain  may  be  specially  mentioned, 
14,000  feet  high,  Mount  Elgon,  volcanic  and  cavernous, 
lying  due  north  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

In  the  Partition  of  Africa,  the  English  have  gained  or 
retained  access  to  nearly  all  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior. 
The  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  the 
southern  end  of  Tanganyika,  nearly  the  whole  of  Bangueok), 
the  half  of  Mweru  are  within  British  Central  Africa.  Further 
north,  the  boundary  line  between  British  and  German  East 
Africa  runs  across  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  leaving  the  northern 
half  of  the  lake  within   the  British  Sphere.     The  eastern 
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shores  of  the  Albert  Edward  Lake,  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Sect.  TIT. 
Albert  Lake,  are  within  the  British  Sphere,  and  wholly  within      "■"**" 
it  are  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie.     The  Victoria  Nyanza,  Th^ 
next  to  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  /^ama. 
world,  lies  3,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  is  nearly 
800  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  an  area  of  about  27,000 
square  miles :  in  other  words  it  is  not  far  short  of  the  size  of 
Scotland.     West  and  north-west  respectively  of  the  Victoria  Lakes 
Lake  are  Lakes  Albert  Edward  and  Albert,  continuing  the  £^^rd 
line   of  Nyasa,  Tanganyika,    and   the  comparatively   small  and  Albert 
intervening  Lake  Kivu.     They  are  both  small  lakes,  when    y^^^- 
compared   with   the   immense  Victoria  Nyanza,    the    open 
water  of  the  Albert  Lake,  the  larger  of  the  two,  being  about 
1 00  miles  long  with  a  breadth  of  twenty-five  miles.     The 
Albert  Edward  Lake  is  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  Albert  Lake,  further  north,  about  2,300.     About  300  Lakes 
miles  north-east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lies  Lake  Samboru  or  ^^^^U 
Rudolf,  and  a  little  to  the  north-east  again  is  the  smaller 
Lake  Stephanie.     Lake  Rudolf  is  about  sixty  miles  long  with 
an  average  breadth  of  twenty  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  some 
3,000  square  miles.     These  are  brackish  lakes  and   land- 
locked, unconnected  with  the  Nile  Basin  and   having   no 
regular  outlet  to  the  sea.     They  lie  at  the  northern  end  o{  The  great 
a  deep  volcanic  depression,  which   runs   north   and   south    J*' 
parallel  to  the   great  inner  chain   of  lakes,  and  which   is 
marked  by  a  series  of  smaller  lakes  such  as  Baringo,  Naivasha, 
and  others,  continued  south  into  the  German  Protectorate. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  interior  of  British  East  Africa,  as  at  The  in- 
present  known,  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  the  upward  slope  ^J^^f^ 
from  the  coast  to  the  central  plateau  of  the  continent,  which  is  East 
cleft  from  north  to  south  by  the  depression  to  which  reference    j^^^- 
has  just  been  made  ;  and  the  plateau  itself,  on  which  lie  the 
great  lakes.     The  lakes  drain  northwards  in  the  channels  of 
the  Nile ;  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  them  the  surface 
of  the  land  slopes  downwards  to  form  the  Congo  Basin.     On 
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(he  northern  and  norlh-weaiem  ^de  of  the  Vicloria  N'yana' 
is  Uganda,  west  of  ihe  Somerset  Nile,  which  divides  It  froffl' 
the  lerrilory  of  Usoga ;  and  behind  Uganda,  on  llie  e 
side  of  the  Albert  Lake,  is  Unyoro,  Tlie  distance  from  ihs 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mombasa  in  a  straight  line  U 
the  north-easlern  corner  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  about  4M 
miles,  and  to  Uganda  about  520  miles.  By  the  otdi 
caravan  road  the  distance  from  Mombasa  10  the  lake  is  71 
miles,  and  by  the  projected  railway  route  the  distance  l| 
657  miles. 

The  traveller,  who  leaves  the  hot  rich  country  of  the  O 
on  his  way  to  Uganda,  soon  comes  lo  a  waterless  deaer( 
except  at  a  few  spots  like  Taveta  on  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjara 
and  Kibwezi,  where  a  flourishing  Scotch  industrial  i 
has  been  established.  For  the  first  half  of  the  flistancft 
between  Mombasa  and  the  great  lakes,  the  country  has  litllf 
rainfall  and  httle  timber.  The  highlands  of  Ukambani  and 
Kikuyu,  however,  which  are  next  reached — Ktkuyubeingal 
300  miles  from  the  sea^ — are  much  cooler  and  more  prodno 
live,  covered  in  many  parts  with  dense  forest.  It  has  e 
been  suggested  that  these  regions  are  suitable  for  Europou 
colonisation;  and,  as  there  is  a  considerable  population,  tbouj 
the  natives  known  as  the  Wakikuyu  have  at  present  a  bt 
reputation  for  treachery,  the  supply  of  labour  vonld  1 
plentiful.  Beyond  Kikuju  the  climate  is  cool,  the  water  1 
abundant,  but  the  country  is  almost  uninhabited ;  and  t 
beyond  the  subsidiary  line  of  lakes,  ilie  Mau  Escarpment  i 
reached,  forming  llie  eastern  edge  of  the  Central  Afrin 
plateau  and  rising  to  nearly  q,odo  feet.  From  this  point  tt 
ground  drops  towards  Kavirondo  and  the  nonb-eastem  con 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  route  circles  round  1 
northern  end  of  tlie  lake  into  Uganda. 

Uganda  itself  is  a  country  of  rounded  hills,  often  cove] 
with  banana  groves,  separated  by  marshes  and  sluggi 
streams  ovexgiQ-wTi  'w'lV.Vv  N^^iiilon,  whidi.  in  Ihe  absence  1 
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bridges,  are  a  serious  impediment  to  transport.  The  average  Sect.  III. 
level  of  the  land  is  over  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mean  ** 
annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  70°  Fahrenheit  The 
rainfall,  which  averages  about  fifty  inches  in  the  year,  is 
distributed  more  or  less  over  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  and  Sir  Gerald  Portal  noted  that  during  his  stay  in  the 
country  no  twenty-four  hours  passed  without  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  wettest  months  are  April,  May  and  June, 
and  again  November  and  December. 

Unyoro,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  part  of  Unyoro, 
Uganda,  is  a  table-land  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  more  rugged  than  Uganda,  and  falling  sharply  down  to 
the  Albert  Lake. 

The  climate  of  the  coast-line  of  East  Africa  has  a  bad  CUtnate 
repute  for  unhealihiness,  but  to  the  north  of  the  Tana  River  ^l^J^^^ 
it  is  dryer  and  healthier  than  further  south.  Inland,  the 
healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  the  territory  depends  mainly 
upon  the  height  above  the  sea.  At  present,  while  East 
Africa  is  but  half  explored,  its  resources  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  striking.  There  are  rich  low-lying  lands  on  the 
southern  section  of  the  coast ;  there  are  river  valleys,  though 
not  so  extensive  as  in  the  Zambesi  region,  whose  alluvial 
soil  favours  cocoa-nut  and  India-rubber  trees,  the  lake 
country  is  fertile  and  well  suited  for  various  plantation 
products  such  as  rice,  cotton,  and  coffee,  but  the  distance 
from  the  sea  is  under  present  conditions  prohibitive  to 
cultivation  for  commercial  purposes.  The  high  plateaus, 
which  the  Masai  have  hitherto  held,  are  described  as  con- 
sisting of  grassy  plains  and  rolling  hills,  well  watered  and 
with  fine  timber,  well  suited  for  cattle  ranching  and  sheep- 
farming.  The  northern  part  of  the  British  Sphere  is  little 
known,  but  the  country  round  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie 
was  found  by  the  explorer  Count  Teleki,  in  1887,  to  be 
chiefly  desert,  and  the  parts  near  the  Juba  River  are  over- 
grown with  dense  forest.     There  is  iron  in  the  lake  regions, 
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but  no  precious  minerals  have  yel  been  found  to  annct 
miners  and  speculators  to  British  East  Africa.  Ivory  hu 
been  in  times  past  the  one  great  product  brought  down  ft 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  but  the  trade  has  of  laie  years  u 
rapidly  decreased. 

Very  various  are  the  native  races  of  British  East  Africa*' 
This  part  of  the  continent  is  the  meeting  ground  of  Banm^ 
Negroes,  and  the  Hamiiic  and  Semitic  stocks  of  Norihenti 
Africa,  over  and  above  aboriginal  dwarfish  tribes  corre- 
sponding to  llie  Bushmen  of  the  far  south.  On  the  ( 
are  to  be  found  a  considerable  number  of  Arabs,  thou^ 
rarely  of  pure  blood,  and  the  intermixture  of  the  EasUiB 
and  African  races  has  produced  the  Swahilis,  who,  with  ll 
East  Indians,  are  the  principal  traders  of  the  coast.  BetwccK 
the  Tana  and  the  Juba  Rivers  are  Somalis  and  Galla^ 
pastoral  peoples  of  Hamitic  origin :  and  probably  akin  U 
the  same  group  are  the  warlike  Masai,  marauding  nomads  d 
fine  physique  and  great  natural  intelligence,  masters  of  ll 
highlands  which  intervene  between  the  upper  waters  of  ll 
Tana  and  the  lake  regions.  It  may  be  said  generally  tit 
the  ruling  native  races  in  East  Africa  are  the  pastoral  peoi^e 
who  come  from  the  north-east,  while  the  more  setde 
agriculturists,  \vhom  tliey  have  dominated,  are  of  Bantu  a 
Negro  blood.  Thus  In  Uganda  the  ruling  class  are  tb 
Wahuma  or  Wakuma,  of  Hainilic  origin,  shepherds  an 
cattle  owners,  whose  strength,  like  that  of  all  the  otlM 
pastoral  tribes  in  East  Africa,  has  declined  owing  to  A 
devastations  caused  by  cattle  plague.  Distinct  from  thdj 
in  physical  features  and  in  mode  of  living  arc  the  mass  ^ 
the  population,  the  Waganda,  a  Bantu  people,  tillers  of  llj 
ground,  skilled  in  metal  work,  in  making  pottery,  and  i 
various  handicrafts,  which  are  evidence  of  consider 
intellectual  power  and  of  capacity  of  being  trained  i 
ways  of  civilisation.  East  Africa,  in  short,  is  a  land  people 
bj-  diSereni  taces,  "va  &?,««».  ao^ti,,  lai  with,  t 
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religions,  a  land  which  has  been  marauded  but  not  ruled,  Sect.  III. 
though  here  and  there  the  semblance  of  states  has  been  ■"**" 
created  under  savage  despotisms  or  a  barbarous  feudal 
SjTStem.  What  is  wanted  is  what  the  Romans  gave  in  old 
times  to  their  provinces,  and  what  the  English  in  later 
centuries  have  given  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  law 
and  roads. 

Africa,  as  a  continent,  as  one  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  General 
been,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned,  non-existent  before  *"'"^'^* 
the  present  century.  With  the  exception  of  one  comer, 
it  was  hardly  more  than  a  coast-line,  and  a  coast-line 
divided  into  at  least  three  sections  wholly  unconnected  with 
each  other.  In  Egypt  alone,  in  old  times,  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  seaboard,  there  was  the  valley  of  a  great 
river,  which  flowed  down  from  the  unknown,  testif3ring  to 
the  existence  of  inner  lands  not  yet  explored;  and  almost 
alone  of  African  countries,  Egypt  had  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  standing  apart  from  other  quarters  of  the  world,  though 
nearly  allied  to  Asia  *.  Outside  Egypt,  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  was  and  is  little  more  than  the  southern  limit  of 
Europe,  the  lower  frontier  of  the  Mediterranean  world. 
The  West  coast  of  Africa,  when  once  made  known  in  modem 
times,  became  through  the  slave  trade  little  more  than 
a  dependency  of  America ;  and  the  traffic,  which  bound  it  to 
the  New  World,  kept  all  behind  the  coast-line  a  locked  up 
land,  a  barbarous  preserve  for  the  slave  hunter.  The 
southernmost  peninsula  of  Africa  was  visited,  tenanted,  and 
administered  only  with  a  view  to  the  East  Indies;  and  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  African 
continent  as  the  western  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  linked 
to  the  opposite  lands  of  Arabia  and  India. 

Modern  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  coupled  with 

'  Gibbon  (chap.  L)  says  of  Egypt — *  By  its  situation  that  celebrated 
Kingdom  is  included  within  the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa ;  but  it  is 
accessible  only  on  the  side  of  Asia,  whose  revolutions,  in  almost  every 
period  of  history,  Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.' 
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.  such  measures  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  traiie,  which  i 
fact  10  a  great  extent  made  the  discoveries  possible,  hw 
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under  the  Equator,  the  sources  of  great  rivers,  immenie 
"  ■  lakes,  new  native  races,  and  the  like.  They  have  gi^'cn  u 
to  Africa,  they  have  raised  it  into  a  continent  from  li 
a  mere  appendage  to  other  continents.  This  work  I 
creating  and  unifying,  for  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  torn 
these  terms,  has  been  in  the  main  the  work  of  explorcrij 
of  missionaries,  of  men  who,  like  Livingstone,  have  been  M 
once  explorers  and  missionaries;  and  the  lasting  thanks  fl 
those  who  care  for  civilisation  are  due  at  once  lo  the  individo 
men  and  to  the  societies,  scientific,  philanthropic,  and  religioa 
which  backed  their  effcrts. 
a'oH  The  connexion  between  West  Africa  an<I  America,  iE» 
honourable  and  dishonoured,  has  been  severed.  It  consisted 
bhJ  in  forced  emigration  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  in  i 
exportation  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  West  African  Ian 
to  work,  and  in  time  lo  people,  American  soil.  The  cfl 
uexion  between  East  Africa  and  Asia  was  somewhat  dilTcrt 
in  kind,  and  has  sun-ived,  It  consisted  in  part  no  doubl  t 
a  slave  trade,  hardly  yet  stamped  out,  in  carrying  off  Africj 
to  the  East  rather  for  domestic  tlian  for  praedial  servitit 
But  it  consisled  too  in  Asiatic  immigration,  in  Arab  tn 
and  settlement,  and  in  the  introduction  of  Mohammedl 
rule  and  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  sultanate  ( 
Zanzibar  is  an  offshoot  from  Arabia,  and  Arab  blood  s 
influence  involving,  be  it  remembered,  if  uncontrolled,  slavtl 
and  the  slave  trade,  is  still  potent  in  East  Africa,  To 
Arabs  have  been  superadded,  especially  in  later  times,  E 
Indians,  traders  and  agriculturists  loo.  As  far  s 
Natal  Indian  coolies  and  Indian  settlers  form  a  considc 
proportion  of  the  population.  In  Nyasaland  the  i 
forces  of  the  Government  are  Sikhs,  and  East  Indians  a 
trading  and  liVUn^  \.te  %'c<:iw^d.     At  Zanzibar  British  I 
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bas  many  representatives,  and  elsewhere  on  the  East  African  Sect.  III. 
coast  the  East  Indian  more  than  holds  his  own.  ~**~ 

The  Phoenicians  in  old  days  came  trading  down  from  the 
north.  When  modem  history  opened,  an  European  people, 
the  Portuguese,  found  their  way  up  from  the  south.  As 
long  as  the  Portuguese  kept  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  they 
kept  it  with  a  view  to  India  and  as  part  of  their  Indian 
Empire.  Their  arrival  made  no  break  in  the  connexion 
between  East  Africa  and  Asia.  Again,  the  British  hold  on 
2^nzibar  was  mainly  derived  from  India ;  and,  when  the  first 
beginnings  were  made  of  a  new  British  province  in  East 
Africa,  they  originated  with  the  chairman  of  the  British  India 
Steamship  Company. 

We  have  then  in  East  Africa  a  continuance  of  the  old 
historic  connexion  with  the  East  side  by  side  with  the 
opening  and  development  of  the  African  continent.  In  the  WcUercom- 
foregoing  pages  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  in  ^'^^^^^ 
the  absence  of  railways,  trade  and  colonisation  moves  from  Africa, 
the  coast  inland  along  the  water-ways,  and  that  the  great 
drawback  to  Africa  has  been  the  absence  of  water-ways, 
so  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  natural  communication 
between  the  sea  and  the  interior.  Modem  discoveries  have 
unfolded  a  line  of  lakes  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  They  by 
no  means  form  a  complete  chain,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
within  reach  of  one  another  to  be  already  of  great  service  to 
communication,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  more  use  in  the 
coming  time.  But  they  mn  from  south  to  north,  and  only 
through  the  Shire  and  the  Zambesi  have  they  connexion  at 
any  point  with  the  eastern  sea.  The  northernmost  group, 
the  Nyanzas,  drain  to  the  Nile  and  Egypt,  not  in  the  direction 
of  Mombasa  or  Zanzibar.  The  result  is  that  in  East  Africa 
the  ocean  and  the  lakes  are  cut  ofif  from  each  other,  and 
engineering  science  is  asked  to  provide  by  rail  the  missing 
link.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  fact  makes  in  a  sense  for 
the  unity  of  Africa.    On  the  map  the  eye  follows  the  lakes 
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Part  II.   up  the  length  of  the  continent  from  south  to  north,  not 
""**"      diverted  at  this  point  or  that  to  the  coast,  and  it  becomes 
more  evident  than  before  that  Africa  is  one. 
The  Eng'       How  Strong  a  hold  Great  Britain  has  secured  upon  these 
^r^T I      S"*^^^  lakes  has  been  already  noticed,  and  it  will  be  borne 
and  East'    in  mind  that,  as  a  colonising  power,  she  has  long  known  in 
em  Africa.  North  America  the  value  of  inland  seas.     If  it  be  asked  why 
are  the  English  in  their   present  position  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Africa,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  there,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  through  instinct  and  policy  combined. 
The  British  colonial  empire  of  old  was  confined  to  seaboards, 
peninsulas,  and  islands.     The  English  never  overran  a  con* 
tinent,  in  the   manner  in  which   the  Spaniards   conquered 
Central  and  South  America.     Their  continental  possessions 
have  come  rather  by  gradual  extension  inland  from  the  sea, 
except  when  pressure  of  foreign  competition  has  quickened 
the  movement,  and  state  policy  has  taken  the  course  which 
national  instinct  indicated.     Strenuous  once  as  slave-traders, 
in  later  and  better  times  equally  strenuous  against  the  slave 
trade,  the  English  in  this  century  had  long  kept  watch  in 
East  African  waters.     Off  East  Africa  there  lie  islands  such 
as  have  always  attracted  a  seafaring  and  commercial  race, 
such  as,  in  the  far  East  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Singa- 
pore, of  Penang,  and  of  Hongkong,  have  become  strong 
outposts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  great  emporia  of  trade. 
Of  these  Zanzibar  is  the  largest  and  most  noteworthy,  but 
Mombasa   too   is   an   island  with  harbours  behind  it,  and 
Lamu  and  others  might  be  quoted.     There  existed,  therefore, 
to  some  extent  in  this  coast-line  a  natural  attraciion  for  the 
English.     Meanwhile,  far  away  in  the  interior,  the  explorer 
by  his  discoveries  excited  men's  imaginations  and  caused 
commercial  restlessness;   the  missionary  and  philanthropist 
proclaimed  aloud   the  duty  laid  on  England  to    root   out 
slavery  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  high  policy  subsequently 
came  into  play,  and  the  doctrine  of  Sphere  of  Influence 
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marked  out  in  advance  a  continental  dominion.  The  Sect.  IIL 
mainspring  of  action  was  the  competition  of  Germany,  ""^^^ 
a  new  colonial  power,  active  from  having  come  late  into 
the  field,  specially  active  in  Africa,  because  in  Africa  there 
room  for  a  new  comer.  Lest  Central  Africa  should 
wholly  or  mainly  into  the  keeping  of  another  European 
power,  lest  the  people  whose  interests  were  predominant  on 
the  Lower  Nile  should  be  cut  off  from  the  head-waters  of 
the  river,  the  English  resolved  to  go  forward.  As  has  been 
tdd,  and  as  might  have  been  in  the  case  of  England  at  any 
time  foretold,  private  enterprise  moved  in  front  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  Chartered  Company  played  its  part.  Its  charter 
was  not  long  lived,  its  career  was  not  fortunate,  but  it  did 
its  work  in  securing  British  interests ;  and  if  in  after  times, 
through  British  rule  and  influence,  good  comes  out  of  or  into 
East  Africa,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  something  is  owed 
to  the  men  who  projected  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company. 
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Church  of  Scotland  Miuioo,  88,   _  ■ 

Clanwillinm,  33,  2.;. 

Cockscomb  Mouotains,  17. 

Colenso,  Bishop,  47. 

ColMberg.  35,  33, 

CoIviUe,  ColoDcl,  131, 

Compassbeig,  16.  j6  h. 

Congo  Free  Stale,  S;.  9*,93,H3— ■      ' 

134,133. 
Congo  River,  87,  93,  97,  98,  116^   '^ 

131,  134,  '35.  137- 
CODStantia,  It,  22. 
Cradock,  j6,  31. 


ninchat.. 
Cyphergat,  23, 


Mej. 


■33- 


De  A 


1.3J- 


Dolngoa  Bay,  40,  51,  59.  "J-  '«*— 

Delgado,  Cape,  113,  117,  118. 

Deseada,  Cape,  9. 

Diaz,  S,  1 1. 

Din,  112.  118. 

Dordrecht,  37, 

Drakensberg   Monntimt,   16,  iS   • 

^  »8,  37,  40-42,  44,  64,  63, 67. 

DrakcDstein  Moimtaini,  17. 
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Duku,  the,  51,  55. 
cc,  4a,  44. 

in,  ",13,  I5»  38-43,44-4^1 

brd,  Port,  50-53. 

(East  Africa),  135. 
I,  the,  35,  113,  118,  &c. 
1  Refonned  Charch,  36,  47, 
84,  102. 

Indians,  42,  46-48,  102,  104, 

.  140,  142,  143. 

London,  12, 13,  15,  27,  32. 

,  no. 

:,  141  and  «.,  143,  145. 

,  Mount,  136. 

Pasha,  126. 

»h,  the,  35,  &c 

ijancni,  53,  54,  56. 

leni,  53. 

•^e,  53-55,  58. 
Qit,  40,  42. 

icw,  23. 

Bay,  10,  II. 

«,  the,  35;  36. 

Bay,  12. 

River,  Great,  13,  18,  27. 

Bay,  12. 

svilla,  78. 

Beaufort,  27. 

e  and  French,  122,  123,  127. 

che  Hoek,  24. 

rburg,  21,  25,  35. 

Church  of  Scotland  Mission, 

88,  102. 

h    Protestant    Missionaries, 

n.y  68. 

,  Mount,  17. 

,  Sir  B.,  117,  119,  120. 

rones,  71,  72. 
as,  the,  28. 
s,  140. 

00s  River,  12,  18. 
tz  River,  12,  18. 
:e,  23,  24. 

any   and   Germans,    13,   27, 
77,  116,  121-123.  126,  129, 

»• 

an  East  Africa,  87,  92,  95, 

►,  133,  I3<5,  137. 


German  Missionaries,  77,  103. 
German  South  West  Africa,  i,  8, 

a9»  70,  9a»  95- 
Ghansi,  74. 

Giant's  Castle,  40,  41,  64  and  n, 

Glencoe  Junction,  44. 

Gondokoro,  116. 

Gordonia,  29. 

Graaf  Reinet,  21,  26,  33,  36. 

Grahamstown,  13,  20,  27,  33,  36. 

Grant,  Captain,  116. 

Green  Point,  10. 

Greytown,  41. 

Griffith,  Colonel,  61. 

Griqualand  East,  5,  17,  28. 

„  West,  5,  15,  28,  29. 

Guardafui,  Cape,  113. 

Gwelo,  79,  81. 

Hampden,  Mount,  79. 

Hannington,  Bishop,  127. 

Hanover,  25. 

Hanover  Road,  32. 

Harding,  41. 

Harrismith,  44. 

Harts  River,  29. 

Helpmakaar,  4a. 

Hepburn,  Mr.,  76. 

Hermannsburg,  47. 

Hex  River  Mountains,  17,  26,  3a. 

Hirth,  Mons.,  131. 

Hlabisa,  53,  56. 

Hopetown,  25,  32. 

Hormuz,  111,  113. 

Hottentots,  the,  8,  35. 

Houtman,  113. 

Huguenots,  the,  35. 

Humansdorp,  23,  a5. 

Ibn  Batuta,  no. 
Ichaboe,  8. 
Ikaneng,  71. 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, lao,  I  a  a,  135-1 3a,  134, 

145- 
India,   108,    111-113,    115,    117, 

I4I-I43- 
Indwe,  33. 

Ingeli,  41. 

Ingoye,  53,  55. 

Ingwavuma,  54. 

Insnzi,  56. 


L3 


■ 

1 
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Iran  Mine  Hill,  8i. 

Knysna,  U,  18,  J3-15- 

IsandhlwiiDB,  5]. 

Koki,  133. 

Isipineo,  4S- 

Italians,  the,  116,  tJJ,  133- 

Kokstadl,  a8. 

Komsberg.  16. 

ackson,  Mr,  116. 

KornEi  Spmit  River.  64,  Cs- 

anBoiviUc.  It. 

Koa  Riyer,  58. 

ipe,Lake,  >ii. 

Kowie  River,  13.  t^. 

ohann^aliiirg,  ^i,  44' 

Knipt.  116,  136. 

ohnslon,  F'ort.  lt4H„  94. 

Knbongo,  75. 

Johnston,  Sir  H.,  94,  95.  'o'-  '"S- 

Kumadan,  Lake,  75. 

Jnba  RivEi,   123.  134,   135,  139. 

Ku^man.  3i^3«. 

140. 

Kyudeni.  53,  55.  56. 

KabbaicgR,  116,  117,  133. 

Lacetda.  Dr.,  85  n. 

Kabom(:i>  Ri'cr,  9a,  97. 

I.adi9mith,  14. 
Ladyhrand,  05. 

Kaffire.  the,  35,  36.  73. 

Kafae  Rivet,  97,  101,  105, 

Kalahari  Desert,  J,  30,  73-75. 

Lamn,  119.  130,  133,135,144. 

Kalk  Bay.  n,  14. 

Lancaster,  113. 

Kamislcow,  16. 

'1.  H- 

Kampala,  laS,  130, 

Langkloof.  17. 

Kanye,  71,  74. 

Lebombo  Mountains.  .S^Uboi^MI 

KaroDE".  B4H.,  89. 

Lenchwc,  7  3. 

Karroo,  Great,  15,  19-11,  a6,  3a. 

Leopold,  King,  134. 

,,       Upper,  15,  19-al,  35,  17. 

Leribe.  6s.  67. 

Katlma  Rapidi,  03. 

Lerolhodi.  6j. 

Ka»allis,  138. 

Uwanika,  loa. 

Kavirondo,  130,  138. 

Liambii,  85. 

Kaicmbe,  8j  «.,  87. 

Likoma,  88.  103. 

Kd  River.  6,  13,  14,  iB,  37,  zh- 

Limpopo  River,  i,  70,  71.  74.  J 

Kei^ammnRiTer.  13,  i3. 

77.  79,  81,83.84. 

KiuiUMuimUin,  116,  136. 

Linscholen,  118. 

Khams,  71-76. 

Linyantj.  85. 

Kibweti,  138. 

Uvingstone.   ya,   8S-S7,  89,  ] 

Kilcnyn,  ijj,  ij8. 

Kilifi  Riret,  134. 

liwonde,  94- 

i>3.  136. 

Lobcngula,  77.  81. 

Kilwa,  93. 

Lo  Magunrii  81. 

.,       110,111.119. 

London    Minioaaiy  Sodttj.  } 

Kimbcricy.s.ao,  33,  89,31. 

King  Williamstown,   13,  19,   33. 

Lovedale.  36.  69- 

'7- 

Ltiilaba  Ri»-ei,  9S. 

Kipini.  113,  125,134. 

Luangwa   Rircr,  87,  91.  97,  ] 

Kirchdorf.  47- 

100.  101. 

L«=pulaRiTer,87,93.98,i04. 

Kirk,  Sir  ;..  86, 

Lnf*a  Hive.,  98. 

Kismayo.  133,133,  I3i- 

Kivu  Lake,  137. 

Lukugi  Rlvu,  98. 

Klip  River,  Ai-«. 

\».-n!«,«fi. 

U^— _.            ^ 
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nald,  Captain,  139,  130. 

kos,  13a. 

y,  Mr.,  127. 

Qzie,  Bishop,  86. 

nzie,  Mr.,  1 26. 

inon,  Sir  W.,  lai,  laa. 

ir,  Cape,  88. 

itsie  River,  7a,  73,  75. 

ascar,  123. 

ng.  5»  ao,  29-32,   71,   7a, 

ng,  65,  67,  68. 
122. 

0x0,  no,  iia,  laa. 
lero,  86. 
:e,  Captain,  94. 

Fort,  94. 
i,  124. 
106. 

iqa  Mountains,  41. 
ikas,  82. 
jira,  94. 

ikan,  Lake,  73,  75. 
dio,  86,  90,  91,  loi,  102. 
ir,  III. 
a,  113. 

i,  35.  36. 
sbnry,  aa-a4. 

be,  Lake,  96,  97. 

Mountains,  64,  65. 

rima  Falls,  98. 

ja,  101. 

che,  94. 

I,  81. 

I  River,  50,  5  a. 

IS,  the,  59. 

rg»  47- 
139,  140. 

I,  63,  65,  67,  68. 
Qaland  and  Mashonas,  a,  3, 
'3  «•»  76-84,  91,  94,  108. 
li,  116. 
idi,  no. 

;leland  and  Matabele,  a,  3, 
jl  and  «.,  76-84,  94,  loa, 
n. 

3o  Mountains,  79,  8a. 
scarpment,  138. 
ius,  II,  40,  47,  106,  134. 
81. 
,  138. 
e,  iio-ia,  134. 


Melmoth,  54,  56. 
Melsetter,  80  and  n.,  83. 
Mengo,  136,  137. 
Menouthesias,  no. 
Meurka,  123. 

Middelburg,  31,  36  and  n,,  33. 
Mier,  30. 
Mkusi,  53. 

„       Poort,  52. 
Mochudi,  7a,  77. 
Modder,  39. 
Mohale*s  Hoek,  65. 
Mohammedans,  36,  84,  107,  108, 

no,  127,  128,  130,  143. 
Moirosi,  61. 
Mokeng.     See  Ghansi. 
Molepolole,  73. 

Molopo  River,  7,  39,  30,  71,  74. 
Molteno,  33. 
Mombasa,  no-115, 125, 139, 130, 

133-135,  138,  143.  144. 
Monomotapa,  n  a  and  n, 

Mont  aux  Sources,  40,  41  and  »., 

64  and  n. 

Montsioa,  71. 

Mooi  River,  40,  41. 

Moon,  Mountains  of,  109. 

Morija,  68. 

Moshesh,  60,  61,  63,  65,  66,  68. 

Mossel  Hay,  12,  33,  34. 

Mouill^  Point,  10. 

Mozambique,  94,  113,  II 3,  1 1 8. 

Mponda,  94. 

Msinje,  River,  91  if. 

Mtesa,  137. 

Muizenberg,  n. 

Murchison  Falls,  135. 

„         Rapids,  86,  88,  97. 

Murraysburg,  a6. 

Muscat,  111-115,  118. 

Mushinga  Mountains,  87,  98. 

Mwanga,  127,  138,  130. 

Mweru  or  Moero  Lake,  85  ».,  87, 

93,96,  98.  101,  136. 
Mweru  or  Moero  Lake,  96. 


Naauw  Poort,  32. 
Naivasha,  137. 
Namaqualand,  Great,  8. 

„  Little,   9,    16,   23, 

H*  35- 


^^^^^F 

1 
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Natal,  1,  2.  13,  14.  16,  37-49,  R*. 
53-  S'S'  57.  59.  "i'.  64.  63.  °1. 

Palla.  74. 

Pamalombe.     .Tw  Malranbt. 

141. 

Pangani  River,  no. 
Peddie,  17. 

NcEToes,  1 40. 

Pelican  Point.  7. 

Nel.  Poort,  31. 

Pemba,  106,  no,   l».   113.  IJ3, 

NewcasHe.  38,  40,  41,  44  and  n. 

•34. 

Nevr  Germany,  47. 

Pengoin  lalandi,  8. 

New  Hanover,  47. 

Peters,  Dr.,  ij6. 

Ngami,  Lake,  3,  72-75. 

Ngamiliuid,  73,  75,  jG. 

PieleinuritEbure,   38,  40-44,  4;, 

Nienwveld,  16. 

48. 

Nile,  87,  106-109.  116.  113,  114, 

Pietcrabarg.  78. 

la6,  ijo,  135-138.  143.  '45- 

Piijetown,  40. 

NltaudhU.  53-56. 

PiquMberg.  si,  aj. 

Nolloth,  Port,  9,  19,  »4,  33. 

Pletlcnberg  Bay.  I». 

Nondwcni,  56. 

Point,  ihc  C''*"').  39.  44- 

Northern  ZarabesiB,  70,  77  n.,  93, 

34-36- 

94. 

Pongola  River,  49,  jj,  j8. 

NorwegiiuiB.  the,  47, 

Portal,  Sir  C,  118,  iio,  laSib- 

Norwegian  Musioattty  Sodety.  57, 

'3a,  '39-   ^ 

58. 

Port  Elizabeth,  11,  13,  15,  i;,  U, 

N080P  Ri«r.  J9,  74. 

as.  a6,  3a.  33.  36- 

Notwaoe  River,  74. 

PortOBuese,    the,    85-87.   89-9*. 

Nqtilu,  49,  so.  53.  .16.  S7- 

108,  110-114,  116.143- 

NnfiodaCi.nha.iia. 

Portuguese  Sontb  and  Eait  AMa, 

N>aaa.  Lake,  84>i.,  8G-IO4,  136. 

1,49,50,70,77,83,87,89,91, 

Nysaaland,  93-95,  lol,  lOJ,  104, 

9>.  95.  103,  104- 

14a. 

PortDgneac  West  Africa,  86.  94 

Nyasa  BapliM  Indnslria!  Mission. 

„  ''■       - 

Nyika  Plateau,  9S. 

Pretoria,  ja,  44,  78, 

Prieska,  Jj,  35. 

Prince  Albert,  a6. 

OlifantB  River,  9,  17,  18, 13. 

Protwtants,  36. 

Omaii,  Sollan,  131. 

Proviso  B,  54,  56. 

Omnn,  108  and  i>.,  115. 

Ptolemy.  109,  no. 

Ookiep.  9.  14,  33. 

PnnEWe  R.ver,  77. 

Ophir.Landof,  84,  lo8and«. 

Pntia,  114. 

Orange  Free  State.  »,  16.  32,  44, 

60,  62,  64-«7. 

OniBBe  Kivcr.  3.  7-9.  15.  16.  18. 

Qadia's  Nek,  65. 

ao.  Ji,  35. 18-30,  3J,  64, 65, 74. 

Oqp  Kiver,  39,  74. 

Quelimane,  86,  104. 

Outeniqna.  17. 

Quthiog,  6s. 

Owen,  Capl.,  114.  uj. 

RaiDBlblabama  Spruit.  7    i& 

Paarl,  ja,  J4. 

Rcbiuano,  116,  t]6. 

Pidftpye,7»,  13,16,  i6,%i,n. 
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Recife  Cape,  la. 

Rhapta,  no. 

Rhenish  Mission,  30. 

Rhodesia,  a  and  if.,  70,  77  n.,  8a, 

84.94- 
Richmond,  2$, 

Rietfontein,  30. 

Ripon  Falls,  135. 

Riversdale,  34. 

Robbe  Bay.    See  Port  NoUoth. 

Robben  I^and,  10. 

Robertson,  aa,  34,  33. 

Robinson,  Sir  H.,  oa. 

Roggeveld,  16. 

Roman  Catholics,  48,  57  n,,  68, 

84,  ia7. 
Rondebosch,  11,  36. 
Rorke*8  Drift,  4a,  54. 
Rovuma  River,   87,  88,  91,   9a, 

laa. 
Rudolf,    Lake,    107,    117,    137, 

139- 
Ruo  River,  90,  91,  97,  103. 

Ruwenzori,  Moont,  117,  ia8,  136. 


Sabaeans,  84. 
Sabaki,  134,  135. 
Sabi  River,  79,  80. 
St  Blaixe,  Cape,  la. 
Sl  Croix,  I  a. 
St  Francis,  Cape,  la. 
St.  Helena  Bay,  9. 
St  John*s,  Gates  of,  14. 
„       „      Port,  14  and  n.,  a8. 
St.  Luda  Bay,  51,  56. 

Cape,  51. 

Lake,  51,  5a. 

River,  51. 
St  Martin,  Cape,  9. 
St  Paul  de  Loandf^  86. 
Saldanha  Bay,  9. 
Salisbury,  Fort,  3,  78-8a,  84  n. 
Salt  River,  10. 
Salvation  Army,  57  n. 
Sambom,  Lake,  137. 
Sea  Point,  10. 
Sebele,  7a. 
Sekeletu,  86  n, 
Sekhome,  73,  74. 
Semliki,  ia8,  136. 
Seneca,  109. 


99 


♦» 


M 
>» 


» 


Serpa  Pinto,  90. 

Setfagoli,  30,  31. 

Seychelles,  106. 

Seyyid  Said,   114,   115,   117   »., 

119. 
Sharrer*s  Zambesi  Traffic  Company, 

104. 
Shashi  River,  7a,  73. 
Shepstone  Port,  39  n. 
Shire  Highlands,  86,  88,  90,  91, 

93»  9^9  99»  ioa»  ^04- 
Shire  River,  85  if.,  86,  88,  90,  91, 

94,  95,  97,  98,  100,  103,  104, 

143. 
Shirwa.    See  Chilwa. 

Shoshong,  7a. 

Sikhs,  the,  94,  loa,  104,  14a. 

Simons  Bay,  10,  11. 

Simonstown,  11,  34. 

Slave  trade,  African,  ii8-iai,  141, 

Sneeuwbergen,  16. 

Socotra,  in,  118. 

Sofala,  no. 

Somalis,  the,  140. 

Somerset  East,  ai,  aa,  a6,  36. 

Somerset  Nile,  135,  138. 

Son£we  River,  9a. 

Sordwana  Bay,  51. 

South    African    Republic      See 

Transvaal. 
Speke,  Captain,  116,  ia6. 
Spion  Kop,  41. 
Springfontein,  3a. 
Stanley,  H.  M.,  116,  ia6,  136. 
Steere,  Bishop,  88. 
Stellenbosch,  a  a,  34,  36. 
Stephanie,  Lake,  107,  117,  137, 

139. 
Stevenson  Road,  9a. 

Stockenstrom,  37. 

Stormberg,  16,  a 8. 

„         Junction,  33. 

Strophanthus,  99,  and  if. 

Stutterheim,  3i,  37. 

Sunday  River,  18,  37. 

Sunday's  River  (Natal),  41. 

Swahilis,    the,   88,   loi,    107  if., 

140. 

Swaziland,  49,  50. 

Swedish  Missionary  Society,  57. 

Swellendam,  31,  34. 


' 
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Table  Bay,  9-11,  14,  if. 

Umvoli.  41.  43. 

Umiimknln  River,  39  «.,  4I.  44. 

Taaa  River,  ua,  u6,  130,  ijj. 

Umnnivubu,  14,18. 

13+-136.  139.  MO' 

UmriMo.  41,  43,  44. 

TangaDTllia,  Lake,  B^b.,  87,  91, 

Uoioodale.  2 a. 

93.  95-98,  "fl.  103,  (16,  117, 

136.  137- 

Unyoro,  116,  117,  laS.  iji,  IJ). 

Tarka*tadt.  a?. 

138.  139- 

Tali,  73.  79- 

Upington,  J  9, 

Tsungs,  19,  30. 

Usopu  "7.  130.  131.  138. 

Tavcla,  138. 

Usulu  Rivet.    Sa  Mapnti. 

Tekki.  Count,  117,  139, 

Utrecht.  53. 

TemboUnd.  f,  j8. 

Tetc,  f•^  «.,  86,  103. 

Vaal  Rivet,  .8,  aS,  ao. 

Thaba  Bosigo,  65. 

Van  Reenen  Pass,  40,  44. 

Thomson,  Mr,  117. 

Venetians,  tlie.  11}. 

Tour,  Bishop,  87. 

Vcrulam,  38,  41,  44. 

TransVti,  13,  17,  ti,  18. 

Victoria  (NalBl\  41-43. 

Trans-Pongola  DiEtricta,  54,  57. 

„       E«t,  J7,  36. 

Transvaal,  a,  13,  15,  as,  ag,  31, 

„       FalK  7'.  86,  98. 

33.  39>  40.  44-40.  49.  SO.  S"- 

„       Fort,  78,  79,  81,81. 8^ 

54.  56.57.  ?°.  7'.  78.  79- 

„       Nyaota   Lake.    96.  to] 

Tristan  da  Cnnha,  111. 

116,  lia,  133.129.  13J-13S, 

Tucker.  Bishop,  131. 

Victoria  West,  a  I.  JS- 

Tngela  River,  38^a,  +(.  ^j.  47. 

Voltas,  Cape,  8. 

49.  5o,6J-54- 

^&s:t 

Tnllngh,  a6. 

Tuli  Rivet,  7a. 

„    Fort,  73,  78,  Si. 

Waganda,  th«,  107,  140. 

Tambalo,  134. 

Wabenea.  101. 

Tungi  Bay,  lai. 

Wahoma,  140. 

Vk'aliish  Bay,  7,8,14". 

Wankonde,  101. 

Ubani,  5J. 

Warsheit,ii7.  I". 

Weenen,  41,  43. 

Uganda,  107  n.,   116,  113,   116- 

WellinetoD,  14. 

13s.  138-140- 

Wesleyans,36.4l.48.84. 

Uitenbage.  17,  ",  »S.  33- 

West  Coat  of  Africa,  141.14*. 

Ujijl,  87. 

Williains.  Capt^,  118,13*. 

UUambani,  138.  ■ 
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